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10 HIS 


ROYAL. HIGHNESS 


F REDER I C 


Prince of , 


ALES. | 


SIR, 


N 7 Ty preſfuniing. to offer to Your 
\ Royal Highneſs this tranſlation, 
je in ſome meaſure juſtified by 
the nature of the ſubject, and reaſon of 
the thing. For hiſtory, however uſeful 
to others, is infinitely more fo to a Prince, 


and particularly the hiſtory of that crown 


He is born to wear. How inſtructive, as 
well as agreeable, muſt a fair and im- 


partial narration of the lives and actions 


of a long ſeries of predeceſſors be to Him? 
And that ſuch is the following hiſtory, 
originally penned by a foreigner, who 
had no party to ſerve, or intereſt to pro- 
A 2 Tl mote, 


i 


DEDICATION. 


mote, may be undoubtedly concluded 


from the univerſal approbation it every 
where meets with. 


Here then, as from a faithful monitor, 


” uninfluenced by hopes or fears, Your 
Royal Highneſs will learn, in general, 
That to a Prince nothing 1 is ſo pernicious 


as flattery ; nothing fo valuable as truth: 


That proportionable to his people” $ 115: 
5 berty and happineſs s will be his glory and 
: ſtrength: That true valour conſiſts not 
in deſtroy y ing, but protecting mankind; 
not in conquering kingdoms, but defond- 75 
ing them from ene : That a Prince's 
moſt ſecret counſels, motives and pur- 
ſuits, will probably one day be publiſhed 
and rigorouſly judged 3 and, however 
flattered whilſt living, yet when dead, 
he will be treated as his actions have 30 
ſerved, with honour or reproach, with 


veneration Or contempt. 


More particularly, Your Nepal High- 


neſs will here perceive, that foreign Ao - 
quifitions and conqueſts were generally 
fatal to England; all increaſe of empire 

burdeniome to her, except that of the 
- ocean, Which can never be too extenſive, 


as. 


g 3 


DEDICATION: v 
as it enlarges and protects her rade, che 
principal fountain ol her richcs and 
_ grandeur. 

But above all, you will here ſee the 
origin and nature of our excellent 
conſtitution, where the prerogatives of 
the crown, and privileges of the ſubject 

are ſo happily proportioned, that the 
= king and the people are inſep arably 
united in the ſame intereſts and views. 
You will obſerve, that this union, 
though talked of by even the moſt ar- 

7 bitrary princes with reſpec to their ſub⸗ 
jects, is peculiar to the Engliſh Monar- 
chy, and the moſt ſolid foundation of 
the Sovereign's glory, and the people's 

happineſs. 
Accordingly, you will bore ola ntly 

find, that in the reigns where this union 

was cultivated, the kingdom flouriſhed 
and the Prince was glorious, powerful, 
truſted, beloved. On the contrary, when 
by an arbitrary diſpoſition, or evil coun- 
ſels, it was interrupted, the conſtitution = 
languiſhed, mutual confidence vanithed, 
diſtruſt, jealouſy, diſcord arole ; "and 


when entirely broken, 5 as was 8 
A 3 nately 
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DEKDICATILION 


nately ſometimes the caſe, confuſion and 


civil wars enſued. 


As this union, fo eſſential to our go- 
vernment, was by your Royal Grandta- 
ther, and is by his preſent Majeſty, your 
Royal Father, ſteadily adhered to, ſo it is 
with extreme ſatisfaction preſumed, that 
the ſame adherence will diſtinguiſh Your 
Royal Highneſs future reign, a pre- 
ſumption grounded upon your many 
noble endowments, but chiefly on that 
foundation of all other, as all; as royal, 
virtues, a generous mind, which naturally 55 
abhors oppreſſion and tyranny. 


Preſuming on this known generoſity, 


1 moſt humbly 1 intreat Your Royal High- 
neſs's gracious acceptance of this addrefs 
and tranflation; and beg leave to have the 


honour of ſubſcribing myſelt, with pro- 


: found reſpect and fubmiſſion, 


8 I R, 
Your Rovau, Thom 8 
Not humble, moſt dutiful, 


And moſt obedient Servant, 
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PREFACE. 


HEN Mr. Rapin firſt begun this work, he little 
/ thought of writing a complete hiſtory of England, 
His long ſtay in our iſtand, gave him an oppor- 
tunity of wenn > language; and his poſt in 


the army, during the war in Ireland, even obliging him to it, 
he diligently applied himſelf to the reading of E 
and particularly of ſuch as treated of the government and 
| hiſtory of England, after the Norman conqueſt. As the de- 
ſire of knowledge continually increaſes, he was not ſatisfied 
with underſtanding the nature, but wiſhed alſo to know the 
original, of the Engliſh conſtitution. To this end, he thought 
it neceſlary to peruſe carefully the hiſtory of the Anglo- Sax- 
ons, who introduced this form of government into Great- 
Britain. He found this ſtudy to be very diſcouraging, the 
| hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons being like a vaſt foreſt, where the 
traveller, with great difficulty, finds a few narrow paths to 


ngliſh books, 


guide his wandering ſteps. It was this however that inſpired 


him with the deſign of clearing this part of the Engliſh hi- 
ſtory, by removing the rubbiſh, and carrying on the thread ſo 
as to give at leaſt a general knowledge. In order to this, he 


was indiſpenſably obliged to ſhow, how the Saxons came to 
ſend troops into Great Britain, and why a conqueſt, which 
had coſt them ſo much, was abandoned by the Romans. In 


a word, he fixed the beginning of his hiſtory to the time of 


Julius Cæſar, who firſt attempted to conquer our iſland, in- 
tending to conclude with the Norman conqueſt, But not 


knowing how to employ his time better, and befides, finding 


that after the conqueſt, the ſcene was changed, and from a _ 
wild foreſt he was entered into a cultivated country, where 


the way was eaſy, he reſolved to proceed. However, when 
he came to the reign of Henry II. he was going to relinquiſh 


his work, of which the beginning gave him no encourage- 


ment, when an unexpected aſſiſtance not only induced him 5 
to continue it, but alſo to form the project of N much larger 


A 4 hiſtory 


Vil 
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hiſtory than what he at firſt intended. This aſſiſtance with 


Rymer's Fœdera, communicated to our author by the famous 
Le Clerc, to whom the volumes, as they came out, were ſent 
by the lord Halifax, a great promoter of that role work. 
This collection, publiſhed at the government's charge, was 
of infinite ſervice to our author in compiling his hiſtory, and 
helping him to clear numberle!; things which remained in ob- 
ſcurity. It afforded him means, 1. To reclify the dates in 
many places. 2. To diſcover a great number of errors in the 


beſt Engliſh, Scotch, French, Italian, and Spaniſh hiſtorians. 


3. 10 eie, on many occaſions, concerning the contrarieties 


between the hiſtorians. 4. To. inſert in nis hiſtory many N 
events, wholly omitted, or but ſlightly mentioned by others. 


In a word, it 1s this that chiefly diſtinguiſhes his hiſtory from 
all that have appeared before this collection was publiſhed, 
For it is eaſy to ſee what an advantage it was to him, fince it 
contains treaties of peace, truce, league, marriages, commerce, 


made by the kings of England with other princes ; ambaſia- 
dors inſtructions ; their letters and informations, as well con- 

cerning their own negotiations, as the affairs of the courts to 

which they were ſent ; ; very inſtructive memoirs upon affairs 


confuſſedly ſpoken of by the hiftorians ; letters-patents ; or- 
ders; ſafe-conducts, with numberleſs other papers, which can- 


Not be ranged under general heads, and which are of great 
uſe to a hiſtorian. All theſe Mr. Rapin was ſo well acquaint- 
ed with, that he hach publiſhed abſtracts of ſeventeen vo- 
lumes, to ſhow the relation of theſe acts to the hiſtory of 


England, This work to a man lefs verſed in the En eliſh hiſ- 


_ tory than Mr. Rapin, would require his whole life 3 but to 


him, who knew the intent and motive of every act, it was 


only a diverſion. By the way, it may be added, that Mr. 
Rapin had a thorough knowledge of our parties and factions, 
as appears in his Diflertation on the Whigs and Tories, pub- 


liſhed in 1717, and tranſlated into Engliſh, Dutch, Daniſh, 
and twice into High Dutch. 
The advantage which the uſe of Romer 8 eollefiion; gave 


15 Mr. Rapin over all our hiſtorians, ſerves to remove the ob- 


jection of his being a foreigner. But if it is farther conſider- 


ed, that, beſides this advantage, he not only carefully peruſed 
all the Engliſh hiſtorians, bu: alſo confronted them with thoſe 


of the neighbouring ſtates, whether they wrote in Latin, 


French, Italian, or Spaniſh ; it muſt be owned this objection 


entirely vaniſhes, and that ſuppoſing his judgment and capa- 


_P equal to the work (which the PINE: by an uncommon 


appro- | 
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approbation ſeems to allow) he was in all other reſ{nccts as 


well qualified as any Engliſhman can he. 


As his afſii:ances were extraordinary, fo. there 1s reaſon to 
believe 9 is impartiality is uncommon. For beſides his privi- 


lege, as a forcigner, of frecly ſpeaking the truth, without fear 


TM 


of offending any party, he had no motive or intereſt to in- 
him to be parti: al to E noland,. or any of the neighbour- 

ing ſtates. His life was equal! y ſpent in France, England, 
olland, and Germany. Büring the ſeventcen years he was 


- employc in this work, he had no poſt or penſion, nor exer= 
ciſed : 17 Profe ſlic n, which might bias him to one nation 


more th: in another; and as he had no particular obligations 


to any of the. tore . e {0 he To no realon to 
complain of cver rec eiring 16 leaſt ina 


But notwith bands his ing artiality, he « phinly foreſ a 


people's prejudices j in javour of their own nation, u ould pre- 
vent them from doing him Juſtice © upon foveral occaſions, 
But this was a rock he could not avoid... 20w is it poſlible, 
for inſtance, to relate the conteſts between 55 Englich ahd 
Scots, to the ſatisfaction of both? The war between them in 


the XIVth century, concerning the ſover repent) y of the kings 
of England over Scotland, cannot be deſcribed with its cauſes 


and circumſtances, without exaſperating the one or the other. 


The Scots are perſuaded, Edward I. acted very unjuſtly with 


| their anceſtors, and that his grandſon Edward III. was not 
more ſcrupulous. The Engliſh, on the contrary, believe, 


their kings had then, and long before, an unconteſtable right 


: of ſovereignty over all Scotland, and that Edward the Firſt's 


war upon that account was very lawful. Our author has de- 


clared for the Scots, as believing the truth on their ſide. For 


which reaſon he has endeavoured to ſet that whole put: in 


the cleareſt light poſſible, thinking it the duty of a hiſtorian, 
to correct ſuch errors as have gathered ſtrength from time, or 


from the negligence and prejudices of former writers. 


The quarrel between Edward III. and Philip de Valois, in 


which fo much blood was ſpilt, is another inſtance wherein 
it is almoſt impoſſible to pleaſe both the Engliſh and French. 
Among the French, the Salic law is a Noli me tangere. To 
_ ſatisfy them, not. only the antiquity of the Jaw muſt be ac- 
| knowledged, but the ſenſe and extent mult alſo be left unex- 


amined. The Engliſh, on their fide, are no leſs prejudiced : 


without conſidering that Edward could have no right to the 
crown of France, but on ſuppoſition of the authority of the 
Salic law, they alledge againſt it ſuch rea ſons, as are no: only 
N unſerviceable, but even 1 prejudicial to that Princc s rights. Our 


author, 


PREFACE 
author, without being reſtrained by the fear of diſpleaſing 
either, has explained, in a diſſertation at the end of Edward 


the Third's reign, what is meant by the Salic law; wherein 
conſiſted the difference between the two kings, and ſhown, 
that their rights were ſo 5 as to be very e 


decided by that law. 

If it is hard to ſatisfy two nations in {the recital of their con- 
teſts and quarrels, it is no leſs ſo to content the Engliſh them- 
| ſelves, in things wherein their opinions are divided; as for in- 


ſtance, the prerogatives of the king, the privileges of parlia- 


ment, the ſucceſſion of the crown, and the like. Mr. Rapin 


obſerves, that diſputes on theſe points were firſt broached 


among us in the laſt century, by two oppoſite parties, one 
whereof was for an abſolute power in the king, whilſt the 
other endeavoured not only to diveſt him of his juſt preroga- 
tives, but even to render him dependent on the parliament. 
Theſe two extremes he equally condemned ; and as he had 


no motive or intereſt to incline him to either party, he has 
done his utmoſt to diſcover the truth, through the paſſions and 
prejudices of the writers on both ſides. He has fairly con- 
fronted the facts laid down by the ſeveral hiſtorians ; received 
for true, ſuch as they all agree in; and of ſuch as are vari- 


_ oully related, he has admitted only thoſe that are ſupported by 
ſtrong evidence. The barons wars are alſo a ſubject that can 
hardly be treated to the ſatisfaction of all readers; ſome con- 
ſidering as rebellion, what others deem a juſt defence of liber- 


ty aud property. Mr. Rapin has declared for neither of theſe 
opinions, farther than induced by ſolid reaſons, and, by means 


of the Fœdera, has clearly accounted for the riſe and pro- 
rreſs of theſe wars, which, for want of that aſſiſtance, are 
very confuſedly explained by others. 
What moſt embarraſſed our author, is the national partiality 


of the hiſtorians, chiefly upon two articles, The Violation of 
the Treaties, and, The Succeſs of the Battles. For the firſt, 


- where the truth was no other way to be diſcovered, he has 
frequently made uſe of a very natural maxim; namely, that 


it is not likely the party, to whom a treaty is advantagious, 
ſhould be the firſt to break it. As for the ſecond article, 


nothing is more common than to fee hiſtorians loth to own 
their nation vanquiſhed, and think it incumbent on them to 


diminiſh its loſſes, or magnify its victories. On theſe occa- 
ſions, when our author could not fix the ſucceſs of a battle 


by the conſequences, he has taken care to inform the reader 
of the diſagreement between the hiſtorians, 


Mr. 
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_ their people. 
and powerful. His revenues are more a ſufficient for his 


PREFACE 
Mr. Rapin, profeſſing to write for the information of fo- 
reigners, was obliged to give a particular account of the Eng- 
liſh conſtitution: the following eſſay therefore was ſolely 


deſigned for the inſtruction of ſuch as are ſtrangers to our 
government, which, being different, as he obſerve ed, from all 


others, the reader, as well as hiſtorian, muſt ways have it 
in fight, left wrong ideas lead them into great errots. 


Ora and Narvis of the Exduisn Con- 


ſtitution. 


HE government of England! is a mixed and limited n mo- 


narchy, as it is certain, all the governments in Europe 


eſtabliſhed by the northern nations formerly were. They were 


monarchies, inveſted, not with abſolute and arbitrary, but 
with a power bounded by the national laws. Such is ſtill the 


Engliſh conſtitution, whatever changes have happened in the 
other European kingdoms. The king and people make but 


one body, of which the king is head. He directs and gives 


motion to all the other members, takes care of their welfare, 


and ought always to have an eye to the public, to procure their 


good, and guard them againſt all impending evils. By 


watching thus for the public, he conſults his own intereſt, 


ſince, being ſtrictly united with his ſubjects, he is ſure to be 
a2 gainer by all the advantages he procures them. 


But to enable the king to labour effectually for the good 


of the kingdom, it was neceſſary to cloath him with a great 


power, and to aſſign him a revenue ſufficient to live in ſplen- 
dor, in order to attract the veneration of the people. It was 
neceſſary to grant him privileges approaching abſolute power; 


as the command of the armies and fortified places; the exe- 


cution of the laws, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in his own 
name; the pardoning of condemned criminals; the diſpoſal 


Ol all the high offices; the calling and diſſolving of the par- 
liament; the rejecting of bills he thinks contrary to the pub- 
ME good; the proclaiming peace and war. Theſe are called 


the prerogatives of the king, or of the crown. I do not pre- 


tend to give an exact liſt of them. I am ſenſible ſome ex- 


tend them much farther : but all I mean here is, that the king 


has great prerogatives, which were the effect or conſequence 


of the mutual a Hue king of the firſt Anglo-Saxon kings with _ 
he king wants nothing to render him happy 


ordinary expences, and to reward thoſe who diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves by their 1 beides the Proterments in the church, 
ſtate, 


N E FACE 
ſtate, and army, which he may beſtow as he pleaſes. Has he 


a juſt war to maintain? he is not obliged to burden his peo- 


ple with taxes. It is the people themſelves that voluntarily 
furniſh him with every thing neceſſary. Thus, without be- 
ing under a neceſſity of heaping up riches for the future, he 


is ſure of finding in the purſes of his ſubjects wherewithal to 


ſupply his preſent occaſions, 


There are but two things the Saxons did not think proper 
to truſt their kings with; for being of like paſſions with other 
men, they might very poſſibly abuſe them; namely, the pow- | 


er of changing the laws enacted by conſent of king and peo- 


ple; and the power of railing taxes at pleaſure. From theſe 
two articles ſprung numberleſs branches concerning the liber- 
ty and property of the ſubject, which the king cannot touch, 


without breaking the conſtitution, and they are the diftin- 


guiſhing character of the Engliſh monarchy. The preroga- 5 


tives of the crown, and the rights and privileges of the peo- 


ple, flowing from the two fore- mentioned articles, are the 
ground of all the laws that from time to time have been made 
by the unanimous conſent of king and people. The Engliſh 


government conſiſts in the ſtrict union of the king's preroga- 


tives with the people's liberties. So far are theſe two things 
from deſtroying one another, that they are rather the ſtrongeſt 


cement of that ſtrict union, fo neceſſary between the prince 


and people. The king, by means of his prerogatives, is able 
to protect his ſubjects; to ſee the laws duly executed, and 


juſtice impartially adminiſtred; to defend the weak againſt 


their powerful oppreſſors; to afiſt the unfortunate, and puniſh _ 
the diſturbers of the ſociety. On the other hand, the people, 
whilſt in poſſeſſion of their liberties, confiding in the laws and _ 


the king's care to execute them, live ſecurely without an 
fears for their lives' or properties. They enjoy the fruits of 
their induſtry, which turns to the king's advantage, fince from 


the people it is, that the king's occaſions are ſupplied. If 
they make their court to the nobles, it is only when their in- 
_ tereſt or aſſiſtance may be neceſſary, and not out of fear of 


being oppreſſed, ſince the | ris are ny ſubject to the 
laws, with the meaneſt. 


It cannot be denied, ſuch a coverninent is extremely pro- 


per to render both prince and people happy. But when kings 
aroſe, as ſome there were, that aimed at abſolute power, by 
changing the old, and making new laws at pleaſure ; by im- 
Poling illegal taxes on the people; this excellent government 
being, in a manner, diſſolved by theſe deſtructive meaſures, 
; confuſion and civil wars enſued, which ſome very wrongfully 
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aſcribe to the fickle and reſtleſs temper of the Engliſh. On 


the other hand, the people have not always been contented 


with maintaining their privileges, when once infringed by the 


king ; but, for fear of the like attempts for the future, have 
pr roceeded to meaſures very deſtructive of the juſt rights of 


the crown. And this is the. reaton why the prerogative, 


abuſed by ſome former kings, runs not at preſent fo — as 
formerly. 


Since then the Engliſh RO OI eonkifts 5 in an Intimate 


union between the prince and the people, as between the 
head and the body, it is conſequent]; in its utmoſt perfection 


and ſtrength whilſt this union ſubſiſts, and both, without 


mutual ſuͤſpicions, jcalouſies, and fears, ſecurely enjoy their 
reſpective rights. On the contrary, it decays and degene- 
rates, when one invades the privileges of the other. 


To preſerve a perfect union between the king and the 
people, it was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a way of communication 


between them. This was done by means of a Wittena- ge- 


mot, o or afſembl y of wiſe men, who repreſented the whole na- 


tion. This method the Saxons brought with them from Ger- 


many, where all public affairs were decided in ſuch an aſſem- 
bly, of which their generals, choſen in time of war, were 


preſidents. However, they were obliged to make ſome alte- 
_ rations, becauſe in Germany they had no kings, the ſupreme 


power being lodged in the Wittena-gemet ; whereas i in Eng- 
land, their chiefs or leaders aſſumed the title of kings. Hen- 


_ giſt, ho firſt led Saxon troops into Britain as auxiliaries, was 
the firſt that aſſumed this title, oder, with the approbation 


or ſince he was not 
naturally their king, how could he become fo without their 


of the Saxons under his command 


conſent ? But it muſt be obſerved, Hengiſt may be conſider- 
ed-in a double capacity. At his arrival in Great Britain, he 
was certainly only general of the Saxons : but after receiv- 
ing the grant of Kent from Vortigern king of the Britons, he 


GS : 


became as much ſovereign of tha: country as Vortigern was 


before him, and therefore he aſſumed the title of king of 
Kent; but this new title did not make him king of the Sax- 
ons, of whom he was only intruſted with the command. 

Wherefore, it is likely, the Saxons, in conſenting their ge- 
neral ſhould become their ſovereign, did not give him an ab- 


ſolute power over their lives and properties, ſuppoſing, what 
would be very difficult to prove, he was inveſted with ſuch 


power over his Britiſh ſubjects. - There is a remarkable paſ- 


ſage in the hiſtory of France to this purpoſe : Clovis was 5 
kit 2g of the Francs, before he led his army into Gaul, and 


his 


1 
a Bos WA 


— — 
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his large conqueſts there, gave him no more power over his 
own countrymen than he enjoyed before. This is evident 


from his being prevented by a common ſoldier from preſent- 
ing the archbiſhop of Rheims with a piece of plate taken 


among the ſpoil, The ſoldier could not bear the king ſhould 


appropriate to himſelf what belonged to all in common, ſo 


hewed it in pieces with his battle-ax [and took his ſhare. 


king, acquired not a deſpotic power over their own follow- 
ers, 1 whoſe afiiltance they conquered Britain. Since there- 


fore the firſt kings had not "ſuch A power, . it was neceſſary to 
eſtablith” ome Way to prevent. their uſurping it; and that 
could not be done better, than by general aſſemblics es, Which, 

Conſiſting of the king, and the chiefs of the people, kept the 


The king, who knew he exceeded his power, did not dare 
to puniſh him ; and though he afterwards took an occaſion to 
put him to death, it was upon ſome other account, wherein 
he might lawfully do it. It may then with good reaſon be 
affirmed, that the Saxon generals, in aſſuming the title of 


balance cven betwixt both. It muft be farther d Ne there | 


is one material difference between the ſetilement of tu nes 
in Gaul, and of the Saxons in Britain. Iu Gaul, the num 
ber of tlic conquered was always ſuperior to tnet of the con- 
querors. Whereas in Britain, if any Ecitons remained in 
the conquered Provinces, they were but few, and in a ſtate 
of ſlavery. So, the country was properly inhabited only with 
| Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, over whom the conqueſts made 
by their own arms, gave to their firſt kings no power but 
what they conſented to. We are ignorant indeed of the par- 


ticulars of the agreement between the kings and their reſpec- 


tive people, but the proofs that afterwards appear, of the _ 
people's liberty, leave no room to doubr, there was at firſt 


tome regulation thereon. 
It is not eaſy to know, who the Witan or wiſemen were 


that compoſed their Wittena-gemots. At firſt, theſe aſſem- 


blies might only conſiſt of the Saxon officers, among whom 


the conquered lands were divided, and who from thence be- 
came the principal perſons in the ſeveral ſtates. In proceſs of 
time, the Brigons having entirely abandoned their country, 
the conquerors, finding themſelves too few to cultivate the 
whole, ſent for a great number of families from Germany, to 
whom the reſt of the lands were given. Theſe diſtributions 
were thus made: the new king gave to thoſe of his follow- 
ers, who were diſtinguiſhed by their birth, ſervices, or perſo- . 
nal merit, ſuch a portion of land, on condition they ſerved 
the crown on certain occaſions ; which weit parcelled out 


again 


— 
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tant affairs, made 


C 


again to others, with a reſervation of ſuch and ſuch ſervices 
to themſelves. Theſe two ſorts of poſſeſſors were called 
'Thanes, that is, Servants: but the firſt were diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of King's Thanes, which anſwers to that of the im- 


mediate vaſſals of the crown. Theſe, after the Norman con- 
queſt, were called barons, and afterwards peers of the realm : 


tor earl and duke were only honorary titles or names of offi- 
cers. It is not denied, the king's thanes were members of 


the Wittena-gemots : but that the other thanes, were ſo, 
is greatly diſputed, as will be ſeen in the Diflertation on the 
Government, Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Saxons. It ſuffices at 


preſent, that there was in each kingdom an aſſembly of Witan 


or wiſemen, who, jointly with the king, regulated all impor- 
: a and ordinances, and impoſed taxes. 
As nothing was decided but by the mutual conſent of the king 
and the aflembly, their intereſts not being ſeparate, and their 
aims the ſame, namely, the good of the public, this is a clear 
evidence, that the eſſence of the government conſiſted in the _ 
ſtrict union between king and people, If we look into the 
hiſtories of the other European kingdoms founded by the nor- 
thern nations, we ſhall find the like aſſemblies under different 
names, as Diets in Germany and Poland, and Cortez, in 
Spain. It is not therefore ſtrange, the Saxons ſhould eſta- 
bliſh in England the only form of government known to 
them. J))! 8 
After the Norman conqueſt theſe aſſemblies were called par- 
liaments. If William the Conqueror continued them, which 
perhaps is not eaſy to prove, it was not with the ſame rights 
and privileges they enjoyed under the Saxon kings. It is 
true, in the following reigns, ſome traces of them appear, 
which make it thought, they were not entirely aboliſhed. 
However, parliaments were not frequent till king John, and 
Henry III. in whoſe reign, ſeveral affirm, and perhaps not 
without reaſon, that the commons, for the firſt time, ſent re- 
preſentatives to parliament. Probably, the lords and com- 
mons, after their ſeparation, the time whereof is unknown, 


Iv 


met in two different houſes, ſince the Engliſh fill call houſes _ 


the two rooms, where they aſſemble, though under the ſame 
ꝛ100f. They ſay, the upper houſe, or houſe of lords, and the 
Tower houſe, or houſe of commons, to denote what is ex- 
preſſed in French by the word Chamber. It is but ſince the 
reign of Edward I. ſucceſſor to Henry III. that there bas been 


an uninterrupted ſeries of parliaments. 


55 After the commons became a diſtinct houſe from the lords, 
- they pretended to be the ſole repreſentatives of the ge 
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by whom they were choſen. The lords could pretend only 


to act for themſelves, or for the body of the nobility, as 


making a conſiderable part of the nation. However this 


be, the barons, of whom very likely the parliament at firſt 


conſiſted, loſt by degrees many of their antient rights, and 


the houſe of commons came to be conſidered as the guardians 


of the People s intereſts, However, the lords fill retain very 


great priviies ges; they are, for inſtance, the higheſt court of 


Juſtice in the Kingdom ; they have a power to bring in, ap- 
prove, and throw out bills; in à word, they always make an 
eſſential part of the parliament. The biſhops and abbots, who 
had all along a right to fit in parliament, had it continued to 
them aſter the conqueſt. It cannot well be doubted that they 
fat in the Wittena-gemots, as king's thanes, or barons, 


fince they were the immediate tenants of thc teen, as re- 


1 preſentatives of the clergy. 


The commons, as a con quence of . being t the re Ore 


ſentatives of the p 2ople, claim an un diſputed right of j2-ying. - 


taxes, and granting money to the king. So that the houic of 


lords in this caſe have no other power "than to paſs, or throw 
out, the bill, without offering to make any alterations or 
amendments. | 
Thus, the two houſes of parliament compoſe the hade of 
the nation, jointly wich the king, who is the head. 'Fh 
cloſe and necetlary union between the king and the Par lin 
ment, appears in nothing ſo much as in the manner of mak- 


ing an act of parliament, or law. When either of the two 


nouſes defigns to bring in a bill {for fo is an act called before it 


is paſſed) after examining and debating every clauſe, it is ſent 


: to the other houſe ſor their 2pprobation, If it paſſes there it is 


brought to the king for the royal aſſent; after which, and not 


beſore, it has the form and force of a law. But if either of 


the houſes reject it, or the king refuſes his aſſent, it comes to 
nothing, as if it had never been mentioned. Nothing more 
plainly demonſtrates, that the effence of the Englith govern- 


ment t conſiſts in the union between the king and his peo- 


ple: take away this union, and it becomes confulion and 
anarchy. 


Whether the commons originally ſate in peilen or 
only ſince the reign of Henry III. it is certain, their power 


by degrees is very much encreaſed, to which the maxim, that 
their houſe ſolely repreſents the people, has greatly contributed. 
This maxim was not yet eſtabliſhed in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ſince we find he applied to the barons for a ſupply of 
5 f But this i 18 not the only new priviegs they bave ac- 


quired, 
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quired. Upon their ſeparation from the lords, the intereſts of 
have had frequent conteſts concerning their reſpective rights. 


and no wonder, ſince they alone diſpoſe of the nation's 
money. | | | Sh 


On the other hand, great alterations have happened with 
regard to the lords or peers.. Formerly all the immediate vaſ- 
ſals of the crown were barons, and, as ſuch, had a ſeat in 


' parliament. But now, as there are none of thoſe lands that 
were called fees of the crown, the right of fitting in the 


| houſe of lords is annexed to the bare honorary titles of duke, 
marquiſs, earl, viſcount, and baron, which give thoſe that are 


inveſted therewith, no power over the ſhires, cities, or lands, 


whoſe names they bear, and which the king may beſtow oon 
_ whom he pleaſes. However, when once theſe titles are con- 
ferred on a family, the head cannot be deprived of his right to 
| fit in parliament, unleſs he has been judicially condemned by 
his peers for ſome crime that renders him unworthy. But it 
muſt be obſerved, it is in the king's power to extend or limit, 
many ways, the right of ſucceeding to theſe honours ; ſo that 


| ſometimes, though rarely, he extends it to the female, in de- 


fault of the male line. Though a peer only has a right ta 
ſit in the houſe of lords, the king may, if he pleaſes, call the 
ſon of a nobleman to the houſe of peers in his father's life= _ 
time. The inferior titles are always included in the ſuperior, 
ſo that every duke is at the ſame time marquiſs, earl, viſcount, 
and baron *. Thus all the lords are barons, and properly as 
ſuch, are members of the parliament, according to antient 
uſage. For before and long after the conquelt, the lords of 
_ parliament were conſidered only as the king's thanes or barons, 


For this reaſon, the civil wars in the reigns of king John 


and Henry III. are called the barons wars. The title of 
duke was firſt conferred in England, after the conquelt, by 

Edward III. on his eldeſt fon, whom he made duke of 
Cornwal. The title of marquiſs is much later. In the time 


of the Saxons, earls or counts were properly governors or 


_ Chiefs of ſhires or counties, ſo called from them. William the 

Conqueror having diſtributed the lands of the Engliſh o_— 
his followers, they on whom he conferred the title of earl 
or count, became really lords of thoſe lands whoſe ti- 

tles they bore, ſo that they were hereditary in their families. 


2 This is not fo, unleſs they have marquiſſes, and many earls not viſe 


had each title diſtinctly conferred on counts, 
them. There are few dukes that are 


the two houſes were not the ſame upon all occaſions. They 


But generally the commons had the advantage of the lords; 
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Afterwards, but at what time is not known, they loft thie 


privilege, and the title of earl, as was before obſerved, is be- 
come only honorary. The viſcounts, under the Saxon kings, 


were lieutenants to the earls in their counties. They di(- 
charged the office of high-ſheriff, which is now left to inferior 


officers, whilſt the viſcounts are ranked among the peers, and 
have even the precedence of the barons. This laſt title was 
formerly general, and included the whole body of the nobility 


or peers of the realm, of whom the upper houſe of parlia- 


ment conſiſts. Next to theſe are what they call in England, 
the gentry, who, though diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral titles, as 


knight, eſquire, &c. are all included in the body of the com- 
mons, who in France are called, the third eſtate. From 
among theſe are choſen the knights of the ſhires, citizens and 
burgeſſes, who compoſe the lower houſe, to the number of 
five hundred and thirteen : but it ſeldom happens that all are 


preſent, and forty are ſufficient to make a houſe. 


What has been ſaid ſhows, how the two houſes of oulia- 6 
ment are part of the legiſlature, ſince by them the laws are 
made, with the royal aflent. Accordingly, the parliament has 


ever been very tenacious of its privileges, for fear of loſing 


them by degrees, as it has happened in other kingdoms. On 
the other hand, moſt of the laws tend to maintain the liberty 
and property of the ſubjects, ſo that they can be deprived of 
them only by law. There are abſolutely but two ways to 
Engliſh. of their liberties : either by laying aſide 
parliaments entirely, or by bribing the members to facrifice | 
their country to their ambition or avarice. Both theſe me- 
thods have been tried more than once, and for ſome time with 
| Teeming ſucceſs, but in the end have turned to the confuſion 
and ruin of the projectors. The Engliſh have ever been ex- Þ| 
tremely jealous of their liberties, and this jealouſy has fre- 
quently cauſed violent motions in the kingdom, when they 
have ſeen or ſuſpected a tendency to undermine their privileges, 
and they have thereby preſerved the conſtitution of their go- 


vernment in much the lame ſtate as in the beginning of the 
War. . 


deprive the 


" 


After this ſhort lay: on our conſtitution, the reader is re- 
fond for a fuller account to the reign of Alfred the Great 


-and to the author's Diſſertation on the Government, Laws, etc. 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 


This preface to the former editions, ſhall here be cloſed 
with the following obſervations. 


Mr. Rapin's Hiſtory has now ſtood a thirty- years teſt with 


out any materia] ob; eien. His impartiality and candor has 


gained 
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dein d him an univerſal applauſe, as well among foreigners as 
among the Engliſh themſelves. It would perhaps be very dif- 
ficult to find a greater inſtance of the force of truth on the 
minds of men, than the general approbation given to a 


hiſtory penned in ſo naked and unadorn'd a manner. For, 


though he was a judicious, he was not an elegant writer. 
The tranſlation of this hiſtory has alſo met with uncom- 


mon ſucceſs, which, though founded chiefly on the merit of 
the ori iginal, is in ſome meaſure to be aſcribed to the following 


cauſes: 


The tranſlation of a kiftory compiled by i a foreigner i in a 
foreign tongue, has a peculiar advantage over all others. 


Tranſlators generally fall very ſhort of their originals ; but 
here the caſe is quite the reverſe. When a foreigner writes in 
his own tongue the hiſtory of a nation, he muſt neceſſarily. 
tranſlate his materials out of the language of the country, 
and ſo far becomes a tranſlator. Thus Rapin was obliged to 
turn into French all the paſſages he collected from our hiſto= | 


rians, and particularly charters, letters, ſpeeches, petitions, 
addreſſes, debates, conferences, votes, and the like. All 
_ theſe are inſerted by the tranſlator in the very words of the 
authors from whom they are taken, and conſequently his 
| tranſlation is ſo far an original. Upon this account it is that 


from Henry VII. to the revolution, that is, during the moſt | | 
material and intereſting tranſactions, the Engliſh is in effect 
the original, and the F rench may be deemed the tranſlas : 


| 75 tron. 
It is d ts be obſerved, that Rapin has omitted many par= 


ticulars, which though of little moment to a foreigner, (for 
whom he profeſſedly wrote) are yet of uſe to an Engliſhman, 
Theſe are in a great meaſure ſupplied in the tranſlation by : 


additional notes. 


Beſides, as a foreigner, Rapin could bardly avoid falling 
into little miſtakes relating to our cuſtoms, laws, names, 


families, etc. which are all rectified by the tranſlator. 


This being the caſe, it ought not to appear ſtrange that 


this tranſlation has been fo 5 received, and even pre- 
ferred to the original, not only by t 
; thoſe who do underſtand the F rench tongue. 


To conclude, in this fourth edition the tantiation has 


again been reviſed : ſuperfluous notes are omitted and more 


_ uſeful ones added: the errors and miſtakes, that had eſcaped 
in the former editions, are corrected : in a word, the tranſla- 
tor has endeayoured to render the whole a complete as he 5 
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In a Letter to — 


Imagined you would be ſurprized at my backwardneſs to 
ſecond your deſign of writing the life of Mr. de Rapin, 
= This has given me ſome concern, for I wiſh to be of 
your mind, but muſt confeſs, J have hitherto been unreſolved. 


know not how the public ſtands affected; and though T— | 


ſuppoſed, with you, that the world would be glad to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. de Rapin, I ſhould think nothing car 
better ſatisfy their curioſity, than his new Hiſtory of England; 
it not being poſſible, in my opinion, but in ſo voluminous a 
work, an author (undeſignedly) draws his own picture him- 
ſelf, more to the life than any other can do. If you ſay, 
this is not ſufficient, becauſe his family and actions are not 
ſeen there; I anſwer, the two panegyrics on Mr. de Rapin 
lin the tenth volume of the Bibliotheque Germanique, and in 
the Hiſtorie Literaire of February 1726) ſeem to contain all 
that is proper to be ſaid on theſe two heads. By this, your 
fee, I have not the ſame ſcruple concerning your preſent 
Propoſal, that theſe panegyrics may at leaſt be re-publiſhed 
and prefixed to his Hiſtory of England. Indeed I think it 
very requiſite, and what is more, am reſolved to publiſh . 
them myſelf, with ſome alteration, that is, of the two I 
deſign to make one diſcourſe, borrowing from each what 


ſhall occur to my mind, without affecting either to ſwerve 


| from, or copy them, that there may be room to inſert ſome 


TRE LIFE OF MR. DE RAPIN. 


particulars that are paſſed over in ſilence. It may be, I ſhall 
g0 too far, contrary to my firſt intention; but however, you 
may be aſſured, I ſhall ſay nothing but what I have been 


fully informed of, and what Mr, de Rapin's family are ready 
to juſtify. Nevertheleſs, as in all this my ſole aim is to 
oblige you, uſe this letter as you pleaſe; ſuppreſs what you 
do not like; nay, if you think fit, be ſatisfied with the pa- 


negyrics alone as firſt publiſhed, which perhaps would be 


beſt. But to begin : 


Mr. de Rapin counted among his anceſtors and relations 
many eminent perſons as well of the ſword as the gown. 
His family is originally from Savoy, where it flouriſhed time 
out of mind *, and enjoyed ſeveral honourable poſts dd. As 
I am ignorant of their perſonal qualities, I cannot ſay whether 
it was through a wile precaution, or to perpetuate an ill- 
grounded enmity, that a biſhop of Maurienne cauſed to be 
engraved, in the epiſcopal palace, the following inſcription 
{ſill to be ſeen, Caveant ſucceſſores noſtri a familia Ra- 
I pinorum, i. e. Let our ſucceſſors beware of the Rapins.” 
On th» other hand, this family pretends, that their external 
luſtre was impaired. fclely by their ſteady adherence to the 
| Jaws of honow and jaſticc, This is infinuated by the author 
of he following verſes, which are not quoted for their 


le -SaNCce, 


E. Pour n'avoir Gig beſoin ſu prendre, 
“ On voit tomber cette maiſon : 

„„ St l'effet eut ſuivi ſon nom, 

66 Elle auroit de quoi le defendre. 


„ . % „ This family, for being too. honeſt to invade the 
oc property of others, is gone to decay. Had they been given 


ce to what their name implies, they would have wherewithal 


© to ſupport themſelves,” _ 5 
But to draw nearear to Mr. de Rapin, I ſhall proceed to 


four brothers of that name, who ſettled in F rance in the 
reign of Francis I.<, 


One, a clergyman, was almoner. to queen Cutherine de 


* who deſired him of the duke of Savoye: Beſides the | 


2 By hs titles of this family it ap- of the Kipling at FRA times were 


pears that the Rapins were noble in the ſyndics of the nobles of their country; 


year 1250, The branches that are others were deputed by the nobility to 


in Savoy pretend to a greater antiquity: go in their name and do homage to the 


. m_ of that nothing can be ſaid, duke ct Savoy their ſovereign, 


It f 18 e in aer, that ſome c Between the * 152 5 and 1547, 


2 3 L "v* 
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— 
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8 he enjoyed in his own country, he was called the 


ing's orator, but what that means I cannot tell. 
His brothers (of whom but one has left iſſue) were all 


three ſoldiers, and embraced the reformed religion; for the 


fake of which, very probably, they abandoned their country. 
The eldeſt was 4 colonel of foot, and governor of Mont- 

auban, with authority over the neighbouring governors, 

His name is among the neighbouring viſcounts, who com- 


manded the troops of the reformed in the ſouthern provinces 
of France. Letters, ſtill extant, ſhow how well known he 


was to king Henry IV. to Lewis and Henry princes of 
Conde, to admiral Chaſtillon, and N other perions of 
the firſt quality. 


All we know of one of his brothers; called Peter, is, 
khat a commiſſion of captain of horſe muſt, by all circum- 


ſtances, belong to him; but of this we cannot be ſure, be- 


cCauſe the name is not expreſſed. . 
Pehilibert, another brother, was gentleman to the prince of 
| Conde, and afterwards his ſteward 4. 
tation in military e, than capacity in civil affairs *, but both 
prove fatal to him, as they drew upon him the enmity of 


the catholics, and particularly of the parliament of Tou- 


louſe z, who cauſed his head to be {truck off at the very time 


He had no leſs repu- 


| he was come, by the king's order, to regiſter the edict of | 
peace of 1568, 


The French hiſtorians frequently forak of theſe two bro- 


d Maitre - Oh6tel de fa EY that 
ie, he had the management of the 


prin ice's houſe in the higheſt ſenſe of 
the word, and not as we underſtand 
the term fleward at preſent, 

e Bello ſtrenuus, ſays Thuanus, lb, 
XXX11, 
f eln fine, Rapin was in great re- 


e pute amongft his own party. The 
« conſpirators of Toulouſe made choice 


of him to treat in their name with 


| , Fourquevaux, which is a clear evi- 
L gence that he had a head to manage, 


de as well as a hand to act.“ Annals 


a of Toulouſe, Ann. 1568. The con- 


ference ſpoken of in this paſſage, was 


held to ſee whether there was any way 


of accommodation between the two 


din, but it pr ved fruitleſs, and only 


ſerved to ęxaſperate them more than 


| erer, Sharky after a 4 battle Was fought 5 


n. Father Daniel alone does not mention them, and 
paſſes over in ſilence, this cruel execution !. 


"Ow reaſon 
does 


in the city, which laſted ſome days, 


wherein the proteſtants, who were nu- 


merous there, but however inferior to 
the catholics, loſt three thouſand men, 
and were in the end chaſed out of the 
city. A ſolemn proceſſion was inſti- 
tuted in commemoration of this event, 
When peace was reſtored, the reform- 


ed complained of this proceſſion, as 


a thing which revived the memory of 
the troubles, whereupon it was prehi- 


bited for the future; nevertheleſs it has 
been all along cont nued; only it was 


removed from the 12th of May, to the 
15th, on ſome pretence or other. 


g Homo bellis ſuperioribus—clarus 
cc ob idque Toloſanis inviſus. Thuan. 
« lib. xxxii.“ 


hh It might be alledged there are no 
** of it. But ſince Thuanus and 


Mezerai, with whom few writers can 
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ceſſarily to have place in hiſtory. 


army, ſome time after, about Toulouſe. 
regard to theſe ravages, he was not ſo free as he deſired, 
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does not appear at firſt, for he cannot lay, this ſentence, 
how unjuſt ſoever it may 0 fuppoſed, is only a private affair, 
which therefore he might omit if he pleaſed, fince it is 
viſible, on the contrary, that ſuch an event, rendered me- 
morable i by its circumſtances and conſequences, ought ne- 


But when we confider, 
we find this able hiſtorian has very artfully managed this 
omiſſion for two purpoſes ; firſt, to extinguiſh, as far as in 


him lay, all remembrance of a rage which caſts a blemiſh on 


the papitts ; ſecondly, to render the reformed odious, when 
he comes to ſpeak of the ravages committed by the admiral's 
Mean while, with 


but was obliged to ſpeak of them in general terms, for be 
could not deſcend to particulars, without diſcovering the 


connexion between theſe ravages and Rapin's death, by which 
they were both occaſioned and juſtified. But what he ſlightly 
mertions, Thuanus k and Mezerai relate more at large, and 


ſet in a true light. Mezerai, (who is more circumitantial, 


and informs us, there were then in Toulouſe eight Sad | 
regular troops, which added to the great number of inha- 
bitants, deprived the reformed of all hopes of becoming 
maſters of the city) ſays expreſsly, that the Hugonots — 
s ſet fre to all the lands and houſes of the counſellors, on 
« the ruins whereof the ſoldiers writ with ſmoaking 885 


cc Rapin's REVENGE.” 


Peter de Rapin, baron of Mauvers, ſon a Philibert, was 
_ governor of Mas-Granier, one of the cautionary - towns grant=. 
ed to the reformed 111 Guiennc.“ 


He was a toldier from his 


ce ters to them on chat eden 1 
na's of Toulouſe, Ann. 1568.“ Ir 


be ca for faithfulneſs, ſpeak of 
it, it muſt be inferred either : here were 


proofs in their days, or they were war- 
ranted by the notoriouſneſs of the fact. 
And what puts it out of all queſtion is, 
that M. de la Faille, who writ laſt at 
Toulouſe, the Annals of that city, of 


which he was ſyndic, though he takes 


notice that the arret againſt Rapin 
is not to be found (having been doubt- 
leſs razed out of the regiſters for the 
parliament's honour) yet ſays more of 
the matter than all thoſe that went 
before him. | 

i 5”T Hig execution of Rapin made 


% juitly complained of it to the king 
and queen. 
«© preſſed great reſentment againſt the 
+ parliament of Toulouſe, in their let- 


Their majeſties alio ex- 


is left to the reader to judge Whether 


any thing like this would have hap- 


pened for a private concern. 

k * Incenſis oppidanorum et ſena- 
torum, præcipuè circa urbem, prædiis, 
„ quod eos a publica quiete maxime 


cc 


© omnium abhorrere dicerent Proteſ- 
4 tantes, recenti adhuc ob oculos ob- 


« verſante Rap.ni, ante biennium A 


Rege et Condæo ut edicti pacifica- 

« tori promulgationem urgeret, in 
„ urbem miſſi, & immani perfidid 1 ig 
| « nominioſo ſupplicio affecti, memoriaz 
% a great noiſe, and the prince very © cujus indignam necem il, inauditis 
«« et jure belli inconceſſis vaſtet onibus, 
IThuanus, 


« ultum ir} teſtabantur.“ 


lib, Ixil.“ 


a 4 youth, 
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huoduſe, in as good condition as the moſt diligent owner could 
have kept it. On another occaſion, he had a pleafure with- 
out any allay: upon a rumour of his death, be read himſelf 
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ous, and attended king Henry IV. in all his expeditions. 


| Moſt part of that time, "he received not a farthing from his 
eſtate, which threw him into great ſtraits, as well as man 


others for the fame reaſon. The king himſelf was in no 
better circumſtances, as may be inferred from his anſwer to 
Mr. de Rapin, who having Joſt his horſe, beſought his ma- 
jeſty to give him wherewithal to buy another: « ] would,” 


ſays he, „ with all my heart, but ſee, I have ſcarce a ſhirt 


cc to my back.” But Mr. de Rapin's ſufferings in the re- 
ligious wars were not confined to what paſſed in the arm 


He thrice ſaw his houſe burnt and battered down during his 


life, and every thing plundered. It is true, he had amends 
made him the laſt time, as far as was poſſible, and in a 
manner which muſt have been very agreeable to him: for the 


_ catholic gentlemen of the neighbourhood, by whom he was 
eſteemed and beloved, meeting together, reholved to ſupply 
him with neceſſaries to plough and ſow his lands; and as 
thoſe troubles laſted but eight months, when they were ap- 


peaſed, he found a crop ready, and all his eſtate, except his 


a letter from queen Mary de Medici, expreſſing her great ſor- 


row to his family. He married a daughter of Mr. de Lupe, 

lord of Maravat, captain of fifty men at arms, governor of 

Mauvezin, a cautionary town, and a major- general. Dp 
ile left a numerous flue, of whom his ſecond fon James, 
fieur de Thoyras !, was the darling of his parents. His 
father left him more than any of the "other younger children, 
and his mother gave him moreover that portion of the eſtate 
of John de la Ferriere, vidame n of Chartres, and one of 


the heads of the French proteſtants, which fell to her in 


right of her mother. He was deſigned for a ſoldier, like his 


brothers ; but his mother willing to have him near her, was 
for breeding him a ſcholar, to "which the father conſented. 


Alfter he had finiſhed his ſtudies, he was admitted advocate 


in the court of the Edict of Caſtres, and contrary to the 


cuſtom of the country, where perſons nobly deſcended are 
never of that profeſſion, he practiſed it both at Caſtres and 
at  Caltelnaudary, and Toulouſe, above fifty Vears, to the | 


1 The name of a village belong ng of judicature ere dded in ſeveral tovwens 


to his family, in behalf of the Hugonots, the judges 
wm That is „judge of a biſhop” s tem- being half reformed, and half ca- 


por: al Ju riſdiction. 5 tho ics, 5 
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the prince of Wales when in Guienne. 
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at Paris, where he went, upon news of Mr. Pelliſſon, his 


_ brother-in-law, being arreſted with Mr. Fouquet. Nothing 
paſſed in that famous affair, but what he was privy to, and 
bs was very ſerviceable in many reſpects. He was one of 


the three concerned in the factum, and ſupplied all we find 


there relating to the Roman law. I ſaw in France a letter 


ſent to him by Mr. Fouquet from the Baſtile, thanking him 
for it in the moſt affectionate manner. All that knew him, 
of whom ſeveral are now living, have always deſcribed him 


as one of the prime advocates of his time, and very emi- 
nent for his impartiality and integrity. His wife, who died 
at Geneva, where ſhe was ſent by the king's order, for re- 
fuſing to turn papiſt, was ſiſter of George and Paul Pelliflon, 
whoſe memory is ſtill recent. Her father and grandfather 
were judges in the parliament of "Toulouſe, and in the court 
of the edict of Caſtres. Raymond Pelliſſon her great-grand= 


father, after having been maſter of the requeſts, and am- 


baſſador to Portugal, was at laſt firſt preſident of the ſenate 
of Chamberi, and commandant in Savoy, whilſt in poſſeſſion 
of the French. I fay nothing of a very extraordinary affair 
that befel him, and on which ſeveral authors » have en- 
larged, nor of his deſcendents above- named, becauſe I ſhould _ 
only copy what is to be found in the ſupplement to Morert's 
Dictionary printed at Amſterdam in 1716. This family, 
from whence have ſprung ſeveral illuſtrious perſons v, is ori- 
orney- general ta 


ginally Engliſh a, and comes from an att 


I proceed now to Mr, de Rapin, who is properly the ſub- 


ject of my letter. Paul de Rapin, ſieur de Thoyras, younger 
ſon of James, was born at Caſtres, March 25, 1661. He 
began to ſtudy Latin under a tutor his father kept in the 
houſe, after which he was ſent to Puylaurens, and from thence 
to Saumur. At this laſt place, when about ſeventeen, ha 

had a quarrel with a friend, upon a ſlight occaſion, and they 
immediately challenged each other. But whether they loft 
time in fetching their ſwords, for being ſtudents they ſeldom 


day of his death. It is true, I include the four years he ſpent | 


** 


wore any, or the due] held long, night came whilſt they 


were engaged, and then Mr. de Rapin's ſword broke near 
| the hilt without his perceiving it. His adverſary immediately 
ſeeing it, generouſly told him. Whereupon the combat ceafed, 


0 Recueil d' Arrets de Papon, liv, la langue Frangoiſe, ou DiRionairg 


xix, art. 9. Hiſtoires Admirables de Gaulois. By Borel, | 


Simon Goulart, tom. i. p. 6. J Borel in the ſame place, p. 477. 
. * See Recherche des Antiquitez de 1 535 4; Face, P 37T- | 
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and embracing each other, they returned together to town. 
Some time after he had another quarrel with a perſon much 
older than himſelf, who rudely joſtled him as he was walk- 
ing through a narrow and difficult paſſage, Mr. de Rapin 
fell upon him, but they were quickly parted by the people 
there preſent. He ran for his ſword, and ſpeediſy returning, 


found the perſon gone, neither could he meet with him, 
though he carefully ſought him ſeveral days. Some time 


after, he heard the man was gone to Paris, where Mr. de 
Rapin followed him. He was no ſooner arrived, but he was 
ſeized by a guard of the marſhals of France. "This acci- 
dent, which he did not expect, believing his defign very 
_ ſecret, becauſe he had not imparted it, was occaſioned by the 
advice his uncle Pelliſſon received from Saumur, from whence 
he was informed of the ſuppoſed cauſe of his nephew's jour- 
ney, which might be of ill conſequence, and withal, of the 


place where his antagoniſt might be heard of. Mr. Pelliſſon 


fearing a duel would enſue, which, however it ended, would 


ruin his nephew, acquainted the marſhals of France with 
the matter, Mr. de Rapin, who was yet very young, afford- 
them opportunity to fecure him, by going directly to his 
uncle's. The marſhals having heard both parties, con- 
demned the aggreſſor to lie in priſon at Port-PEveque, till 
Mr. de Rapin ſhould conſent to his diſcharge, which he did 
about a month after, at the deſire of the prince of Fur- 


ſſtemberg biſhop of Straſburgh, who was then at Paris. 


Mean while, the next day after the ſentence, the priſoner's _ 

brother, who was reckoned a good ſword's-man, meeting 

Mr. de Rapin in the ſtreet, accoſted him, and, talking to 
Him fo as to renew the quarrel, Mr. de Rapin anſwered him 


by drawing his ſword, and wounded him before they were 
| parted. But this rencounter was kept ſecret by the advice 


of the friends of both parties, for fear of incenſing the 


Fo 


Tae beginning of the year 1679, Mr. de Rapin returned 
to his father's, in order to apply himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy 
of the law. But before he had made any progreſs, he was 


_ obliged, with many other young gentlemen, to commence 


advocate, upon notice of an edict which was publiſhed ſoon | 


after, that a doctor's degree ſhould not be given to any 
perſon, who had not ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. 


I)bis ſame year, the courts of the edict were ſuppreſſed, by 


which Mr de Rapin's family were forced to remove to Toulouſe. 


Not long after, Mr, de Rapin perceiving the ill ate of the, 
. e Gr ea reformed, 
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THE LIFE OF MR. DE RAPIN. 
| reformed, and that probably it would daily grow worſe, de- 


| that of arms. His father, without abſolutely denying his re- 
queſt, returned ſuch an anſwer as only tended to gain time : 


not that the requeſt ſeemed to him unreaſonable and ill 
grounded, but he was apprehenſive this new way of life, 


where ambition is more fired than in any other, would expoſe 
his ſon to great temptation, when he ſhould find by daily ex- 
perience, that it would not be poſſible to riſe to any tolerable 


poſt, ſo long as he adhered to his religion; whereas that ob- 


ſtacle being removed, he might hope to be advanced like the 


reſt, "This ſtate of uncertainty made him very remiſs in the 


ſtudy of the law : he pleaded however one cauſe as advocate, 


but ſtopped there, and applied himſelf more cloſely than ever 
to the reading of geod authors, to the mathematics and muſic, 


in which he acquired great {kill 


In the year 1685, his father died; and two abs after, | 
the Edict of Nantz was revoked, whereupon Mr. de Rapin 


retired into the country with his mother and brothers. But 


as the perſecution, ſhortly after, was at the higheſt, he de- 
parted with his youngeſt a, and e in England, in 


| March, 1686. 


Not long after, there « came to "POT in a F WP abbẽ of 
quality, and friend of Mr. Pelliſſon, who made Mr. de Ra- 
pin frequent viſits, and introduced him to Mr. de Barillon the 


ſired his father's conſent to quit the profeſſion of advocate for 


xxvii 


French ambaſſador, from whom Mr. de Rapin received great 


civilities. Theſe gentlemen would have perſuaded him to 
wait upon the king, aſſuring him of a gracious reception: 
Mr. de Rapin, who could not ſee what pretenſions he had to 
ſuch an honour, and beſides was apprehenſive that a propo- 
ſal ſeemingly ſo advantageous, might tend to his prejudice, | 

_ excuſed himſelf in the handſomeſt manner he could. This 


affair put him upon ſeriouſly reflecting on his preſent ſituation, 


continually teazed about his religion, by the marqais of Seiſ- 
ſac and other French catholics chen at London, but eſpeci- 5 
ally by the abbe, who, though extremely courteous and ci⸗ 
vil, always turned their converſation to controverſy. Per- 
cCceiving therefore it was not poſiible for him to defend himſelf 
_ unprepared, againſt a man who was maſter of theſe ſubjects, 5 


and managed them with great art, he returned into the coun- 


try, from whence he was come to viſit the abbe, without 
taking leave. He knew himſelf guilty of ill manners, but : 


choſe to be ſo, rather than remain any longer expofed. 


As he had then no expectations in England, he made but 
A (hy 47 5 3 and going. over to Holland, Where he had re- 
ations | 
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ing him to tell him his opinion; which he did very largely, 
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lations, he liſted himſelf in a company of French volun- 


tiers at Utrecht, commanded oy Mr. de Rapins his couſin- 


german. 
'The ſame year, Mr. Pellii!>n publiſhed his Reflections on 
| Religious Differences, and ſent them to Mr. de Rapin, charg- 


as he ſaid himſelf, retorting, in ſeveral places, Mr. Pelliflon's 


expreſſions. But nothing "of this appears among his papers. 
Not that think it either loſt or miſlaid, but rather believe, 
that out of modeſty he never took a copy, imagining that 
what he COUIG ſay on Tuch a ae as was not worth preſery= 


ing. 
He was ill 3 in the company of eolunciver when they went 
into England with the prince of Orange. But in 1689, the 


lord Kingſton made him enſign in his own regiment, with 
which he paſſed into Ireland. At the ſiege of Carrickfergus, 
zuft after his arrival, he had the good fortune to. gain "the 


eſteem of the officers of the regiment, and eſpecially of lieu- 
tenant colonel Fielding, who, in leſs than a year, procured 


him a lieutenancy. 1 
In the beginning of 1690, the regiment to which Mr. de 
Rapin belonged, was given to licutenant-general Douglas, 


who, upon the recommendation of three French colonels of 


the army, took more notice of him than of the reſt of the 


| fubalterns, and afterwards put a very great confidence in him. 
After the battle of the Boyne, in which Mr. de Rapin was 

preſent, general Douglas was detached with his own and 
twelve other regiments of horſe and foot, to make a diverſion _ 


about Athlone, and, if poſſible, ſurprize the town. He ap- 


pointed Mr. de Rapin and Mr. Carles, now lieutenant-general 

in Portugal, to act as quarter-maſter-general of his little army. 

| This ſiege not proving ſucceſsful, the town being ſtrongly = 
garriſoned, general Douglas was recalled. Mr. de Rapin, 

who was ſent before to receive orders, found the king at the 

| head of a line, who Hopping him, afked ſeveral queſtions, to 


- Which Mr. de Rapin made ſuch anſwers, as ſerved to remove 


ſome ill impreſſions infuſed into his 1 ee 


Douglas“ s conduct. 
At the aſſault or Limerick he was mot i in 1 the ſhoulde er, and 


” next day, the ſiege being raiſed, was forced to ride four miles 
on horſeback in great anguiſh. He was left with the reſt of 


the wounded, (among whom was his brother, who was ſhot 


through the body) and fo loſt his regiment, which was or- 


dered to the es” "4 But ſhortly after he heard general Dou- { 
a das en him a eemfan pe and cauſed him to be ad- 


mitted, 
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mitted, though abſent, It was the ſame company where he 


had been enſign, and where was {till the ſame lieutenant, 
which made Mr. de Rapin extremely uneaſy. PE 
The next year, general Douglas had orders to go to Flan- 


ders. Mr. de Rapin, whom he deſigned for his aid de camp, 


not being in a condition to attend him, by reaſon of his 


wound, adviſed him to take another, to whom the general 
ſoon gave a company in the Scotch guards, of which he was 


now colonel. The campaign opened in Ireland with the tak- 
ing of Baltimore, where Mr. de Rapin had the ſatisfaction 
to be ſerviceable to a poor, diſtreſſed, captive family, with 
whom he was acquainted the foregoing year. He was after- 


wards at the ſiege of Athlone, and in the aſſault that was 
made through the river, under the ſtrongeſt rampart of the 


town, a very bold and brave action, and which ſucceeded, 


as it is thought, contrary to the expectations of the generals, 


In this town were left two regiments of different nations. 


* 


commanded by the lieutenant- colonels, who underſtood not 


each other's language, and were both very jealous of their 
power, which might have occaſioned diſputes. Happily Mr. 
de Rapin belonged to one, and his intimate friend, a captain 
of good ſenſe, to the ether, who were both equally eſteemed 
by their reſpective commanders ; ſo whenever any accident 
happened that was like to breed a quarrel, theſe two officers, 
who were unprejudiced, agreed between them upon what was 
to be done, and adviſed it each with conſtant ſucceſs. ET 


After that, Mr. de Rapin was ſent ſucceſſively to ſeveral 


garriſons, and among the reſt to Kilkenny, where he frequent- 
ly waited on the biſhop, who ſeemed pleaſed with his con- 
verſation. This commerce would have been very agreeable, 


could he have peaceably enjoyed it; but the warm and daily 


conteſts between the mayor and the officers, ſcarce allowed 
him a moment's repoſe. He often uſed his endeavours to 
ſtifle them, and prevented their proceeding to extremities. 
Mean while, his fear that things would be brought to a deſ- 
_ perate paſs, made him gladly embrace the opportunity of com- 


manding two companies in another place. Some time after, 


he rejoined his regiment at Kingſale, where he contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with Sir James Waller, who commanded 


cm. 


About the end of the year 1693, he received an order to 
repair to England, without any reaſon afſigned; but at the 
ſame time a letter from Mr. Belcaſtel informed him, he was 
to be governor to the carl of Portland's fon, He could not 
oe WEE og Pa et Pi Toys t conceive 
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conceive whence this proceeded, Having never had any ſucH 


thoughts; and it was ſome time before he knew he was te- 


commended by the lord Galloway. He came therefore to 
London, and entered upon his office. Here was an end of all 
his hopes of riſing in the army to fuch poſts as ſeveral younger 
officers of his acquaintance have obtained. All the amends 
he received, was leave to reſign his company to his brother, 

ho died in 1719, lieutenant-colonel in a regiment of Engliſh 


cragoons. It is true, ſome time after, the king granted him 


penſion of one hundred pounds a year, till he ſhould better 


provide for him, which never happened. So he enjoyed his | 
| penſion ſeveral years; but upon that prince's death it ceaſed, 
and a place was given him, which brought him in but a mo- 
RB ' Ae d eg indy 
His new employment obliged him to be ſometimes in Hol- 
land, often in England, and alſo in France whilſt the earl of | 
Portland was ambaſſador, till the young lord was fixed at the 
Hague, where he learned his exerciſes, Whilſt he was there 
in the year 1699, Mr. de Rapin married Mariamne Toſtart, 
an advantageous match, of whom J ſhall ſay nothing, as ſhe 
4s living. This did not hinder him however from minding 
his pupil, and attending him in his travels. He began then 
with Germany, where they made ſome ſtay at ſeveral courts, 
and particularly at Vienna: from thence they paſſed into 
Italy, by way of Tyrol, where they ſaw marſhal Villeroy a 
- Priſoner, who gave Mr. de Rapin a letter for cardinal d'Etres, 
JJ —oÞA On noo 
At his return, his employment ceaſing, he repaired to his 


family, who in his abſence lived at the Hague, where he 


ſpent ſome years. During that time he improved his leiſure 
hours, as far as the common duties of life would allow, in 
reſuming the ſtudy of fortification, and eſpecially of hiſtory, 
which led him to draw many general and particular genealo- 
gical and chronological tables. But what was molt agree 
able to him, and, as he thought, moſt inſtructive, was his 
being member of a ſociety or club, ſtill in being, to the erect- 
ing of which he was proud of contributing, where ſeveral 
rſons of learning and merit reaſoned upon ſuch ſubjects as 
occurred, and ſpoke their opinion on ſuch queſtions as were 
uſually propoſed. Mean while, as he found his family en- 
| creaſe, he reſolved to ſacrific* . o the good of his children the 
pleaſures of the Hague, by retiring to a cheaper country. 
Accordingly he removed, in 1707, to Wezel, in the duchy of 
He found there a good number of French refugees, 
among whom were ſeveral officers, men of quality, with 


Cleves. 


whom 


. 
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whom he lived very friendly ; and he was alſo received as 


kindly as could be expected, by perſons of the higheſt rank, 


who were chiefly concerned in the government of the coun- 


try, and who, on all occaſions, gave him marks of their ſa— 


vour. 


The way of living at Wezel, different in many reſpects 


from that of the Hague, rendered him more than ever maſter 
of his time, and allowed him almoſt as much leiſure as he 
could deſire, to ſtudy the hiſtory of England, and the nature 
of the government. This was a more extenſive deſign than 


perhaps it ſeems at firſt, for it obliged him not only to peruſe 
all the Engliſh hiſtorians, but alſo thoſe of other nations, 
who had any affairs with the Engliſh, in order to procure 


light, and be aſſured of the truth of the facts, by confront- 


ing the ſeveral authors. He would have found it very diffi- 
cult to ſucceed, or rather would probably have miſcarried, 
had he not before qualified himſelf for reading in their ori- 
gina] tongue, all the books he was obliged to conſult. Be- 
ſides Greek and Latin, which he learned at the college, and 
had ſince improved, he underſtood Italian and Spaniſh, not 
to mention High and Low Dutch, of which indeed he was 
not ſo much maſter, As for Engliſh, which was the moſt 


neceſſary of all, he had made that his particular ſtudy. 


Though he was of a very ſtrong conſtitution, yet a ſeven- | 


teen years conſtant application to compoſe his Hiftory, entire- 
ly ruined his health. About three years before his death, he 
found himſelf quite ſpent, and frequently ſeized with violent 


pains in his ſtomach. He might have recovered, if he would 
have relinquiſhed his work, and unbent his mind for a time. 
Of this he was ſenſible, but could not reſolve it as he ought. 
All he indulged himſelf in, was not to riſe before ſix o'clock, 


after which it was impoſſible for him to ſleep or lie in his bed. 


As to his diverſions, of which walking was the moſt uſual, he 
was quickly tired of them, and, if his indiſpoſition permitted, 
returned to his work, which was the cauſe of his illneſs, and 
properly his ſole delight. At laſt, a violent fever, attended 


with an oppreſſion upon his lungs, carried him off the ſeventh _ 


day, being the 16th of May, 1725, 
le left one ſon and fix daughters. 

naturally grave. This led him, whilſt he was in the ſervice, 
to ſeek the converſation of the ſerious, which prejudiced not 
only ſeveral of his comrades, but even ſome of his ſuperiors, 


againſt him, who would have had him partake of all their 
diverſions, But, on the other hand, it gained him the eſteem 
55 985 . „„ 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that Mr. de Rapin was 


can 


concile their difference. 
Thus have I done what lies in my power, to make known 
Mr. de Rapin's character. I am ſenſible, that to have a com- 
plete idea of him, we muſt, beſides what I have ſaid, con- 
ider him in his writings; but this is what I ſhall not under- 
take. It belongs to the public to declare what opinion he 
there gives of himſelf, and to determine whether he ſhows 
good ſenſe and judgment in his manner of diſcovering the mo- 
tives of actions; and above all, whether he has juſtly ob- 
ſerved an entire impartiality, ſo eſſential to a good hiſtory. 
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and friendſhip of many perſons of merit, who were in conſi- 
derable poſts. We are not however to imagine he was an 
enemy to mirth : he could be merry on occaſion, though 
not ſo frequently, nor ſo immoderately as many are. Nay, 
he writ ſeveral little things in proſe and verſe, with humour 


and paiety : but as they were on light and ludicrous ſubjects, 


and deſigned only as a preſent amuſement with his friends, 
he never thought them worth reviſing, and I queſtion whe- 
| ther there is one to be found among his papers. What has 
been ſaid of his application to his ſtudy, and works, is alſo to 


be underſtood with this limitation, that it never hindred him 
from embracing all opportunities to ſerve his friends, and re- 


This is all I have to fay to you concerning Mr. de Rapin. 


Yours, &c; 
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| INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 
Oy of ENGLAND. 


CONTAINING 


The extent of Gaia BRITAIN, or ALBION. Whence 
%o called. The firſt inhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners 
of the Bx ITONS. Their way of fighting, and com- 

merce. Their religion. The Druids. Their govern- 

ment. * of the Iaten, SCOTS, and Ficrs, 


REAT BRITAIN is, without contradiction, the 
largeſt, fineſt, and moſt conſiderable iſland in Eu- 
rope: nay, one might venture to affirm, ſhe holds 
os the firſt rank among all the iſles of the known world; 

5 * it would be, perhaps, no difficult taſk to prove, the 

juſtly deſerves this preference. But not to enter into ſo need- 
5 leſs a diſcuſſion, it ſuffices to fay, very few can be compared 


to her for temperateneſs of air, number of inhabitants, and 


all the neceſſaries as well as comforts of life. If ſhe wants 
any thing of foreign growth, her wants are eaſily and plenti- 
fully ſupplied by her commerce, which brings home o her 


whatever is rare and excellent in all parts of the world, 


I ſhall not undertake to diſplay here all that may be fad to 


the advantage of this iſland, or repeat all the encomiums be- 
ſtowed on her, as well by the ancients as moderns. The pre- 


ſent flouriſhing ſtate of Great Britain ſufficiently ſpeaks for 
: her. Her fleets, by which ſhe reigns ſoy ercign of the Britiſh. 
| Vor. I. „ B ; eas 3 3 
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Nr Seri. 
ſeas; her troops, whoſe valour makes them every where 
dreaded; her illuſtrious generals, who have carried the ter- 
ror of her arms to the utmoſt bounds of Europe, exalt her 
much higher than all I can ſay in her praiſe. Beſides, every 


one knows, this truly Fortunate Iſle, by her riches, and the 
excellent conſtitution of her government, long ſince eſtabliſhed, 


enjoys a happineſs unknown to the reſt of the world, 
I-do not queſtion but the figure England has made for ſome 


time, inſpires many perfons with a curioſity to learn by what 


ſteps ſhe is arrived to that height of grandeur and power, 


which readers her ſo formidable to her neighbours. It was | 
this imagination that led me to publiſh the preſent Hiſtory in 


French, for the benefit of thoſe who not underſtanding the 


Engliſh tongue, cannot ſatisfy their curioſity by reading the 


hiſtories writ in the language of the country. I am apt to be- 


lieve this work muſt needs meet with a favourable reception, 
T5 5 the Hiſtory itſelf does not ſuffer by the hiſtorian's defects. 
Ass Great Britain has all along been divided into two parts, 
namely, England and Scotland, I muſt warn the reader, that 
my deſign is only to write the Hiſtory of England in particu- 
lar. Though the neighbourhood of theſe two ſtates has been 


productive of ſeveral events common to both, their hiſtories 


are nevertheleſs diſtinct from each other. And therefore, I 


ſee no ſufficient reaſon to induce me to imitate ſundry hiſto- 


rians, who have joined them together, on pretence that the 
two kingdoms in the laſt century were united under one and 


the ſame ſovereign. As for the particular Hiſtory of England, 


to which J intend to confine myſelf, I will venture to ſay, it 
Contains as great variety, with as many entertaining and re- 
markable events, as moſt hiſtories hitherto extant. It is true 


indeed, it has its dry and barren places, eſpecially in the be- 


ginning; but this is an imperfection common to it with the 
| hiſtories of France, Spain, and all the reſt of the kingdoms 


founded by the northern nations. As there were but few men 


of letters, among the nations, that, like a deluge, over-ran 
the Roman empire, there were conſequently but few writers 
Who took care to tranſmit to poſterity, memorials of their 
hiſtories. This Hiſtory, like moſt others, may be compared 
to a river, which ſwells in proportion to its diſtance from the 
| fountain-head, and grows immenſely great where it falls into 
the ocean. But as England is a part, and that the moſt 
conſiderable of Great Britain, it will not be improper to pre- 
fix to the Hiſtory of that kingdom, a general account of the | 
iſland, of the firſt inhabitants, their cuſtoms, manners, go- | 
cc oo Set i a 


The 
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The ISL AND of ALBION, or BRITAIN, was ſcarce known 

to the Romans till the time of their emperors. Julius Cæſar 
was properly the firſt that diſcovered it to them, by carrying 
thither the Roman eagles, and by the account of his two 
Britiſh expeditions, the particulars whereof he has given in his 
Commentaries. He fays, it is an wland in the ſhape of a 
triangle: he ſets down the length of each fide, and ſays, 
the whole circuit of the iſle meaſures about fifteen hundred 
miles, or five hundred French leagues. After ſuch a de- _ , _. 
' ſcription, one cannot but wonder at what Tacitus ſeems to aſ- 33 
ſert, and Dion Caſſius poſitively affirms, that Britain was not Dion Caf, | 
diſcovered to be an iſland till the government of Julius Agri- bb. 39. 
cola, that is, in the reign of Veſpaſian, Titus, or Domitian. 
Was it poſſible for Cæſar's Commentaries to be unknown to 
theſe hiſtorians ®? _ 

Great Britain, as Cæſar obſerved, being almoſt triangular, Extent of = 
it it be conſidered as bounded by three right-lines, form- op _ 
ing a perfect triangle, the three ſides together may be reck- 

one d about fifteen hundred miles: but allowing for the wind- 
ings of the coaſt, they are found to make about eighteen hun- 
dred miles, or ſix hundred French leagues in compaſs. The Carnd, Brit, 
ſhorteſt fide, which looks towards France, and reaches from | 
the North F oreland in Kent®, to the Land's Ende, in 
Cornwall, contains about three hundred miles; the wettern 
ſide, over againſt Ireland, from the Land's End to the norther- 
moſt point of Scotland, may be about eight hundred miles 
in length ; and the third or eaſtern fide about ſeven hundred. 
Ihe names of Albion and Britain, by which this iſle has p, «molars 
; been known, are both of ſo ancient a date, that their origin of the word 
is not to be traced. To cojnecture only, recourſe has been had Albion. 
in this caſe. The firſt of theſe names, ſay ſome, was re- Camden, 
_ ceived from a certain giant, ſon of Neptune. Others derive 
the name Albion from the Greek word Alphon, ſignifying 
White, becauſe the coaſts, when viewed at a diſtance, look 
of that colour. Some again imagine Albion comes from the 
Celtic word Alp, or High, the land appeating fo as you ap- 
proach it from the continents, 1 


As 


niam affirmavit,”” 


a2 Tacitus ſays, © Hanc oram no- 


viflimi maris, tunc primum Romana claſ- 
ſis cireumvecta, inſulam eſſe Britan- 
| «© Theſe words 
tunc primum, as appears by the con- 
text, muſt refer to the government of 
Agricola,” This 18 Rapin's obſerva- 
tion. But, after all, 
| Tay this, and yet bave ſeen Cæſar's 
Commentaries, 


Tacitus might 


For in Cæſar 8 time | 


Britain was only oppoſed 1 to be an 
iſland, but not known to be fo by the 
Romans, till Agricola's fleet ſailed round 
it. Dion Cafſius lived about an hun- 


dred years after Tacitus, in the Jatier 


end of the econd, and the beginning of 
| the third Century, 


b Ca! ed by the Romans Cantium. 
c Belerium. 


d Alpin, in the Phenician 1 


B . | | | Ggnilics | 


iv _ INTRODUCTION. 


Etrmology As for the origin of the name Britain, we find, among 
of the word the antiquaries, variety of opinions or conjectures, the princi- 
Br. tain. pal of which are theſe four. The firſt, that the name of 


Britain was given to the iſland by Brutus, a Trojan prince. 


Somner, Ihe ſecond is Somner's, a learned Engliſhman, who ſuppoſes 
that becauſe of the violent motion of the ſea which waſhes the 


coaſts of Great Britain, this name may come from the Britiſh 
word. Brydio, or Rage. The third, eſpouſed by Camden, 
fir William T emple, and others, is founded upon the word 
Brith, ſignifying in the Britiſh tongue Woad, becauſe the 
ancient Britons uſed to dye their Skins blue with that plant. 
' Bochart in The fourth is Bochart's : that famous antiquary believed, the 

Canaan, Phcenicians coming to buy tin in the iſland of Albion, gave 
5 it the name of Barat-Anac, that is, the Land or Country of 


Tin, which being by the Greeks mollified into Britannia“, 
4 Strabo, lib, 2, was adopted by the Romans. This F N ſeems to be 


confirmed by the Grecians calling the iſles of Scilly, Caſſite- 


rides, which ſignifies in Greek the lame as Barat-Anac i in 


Pheænician. 


Examination If I may be allowed to ſpeak my opinion of theſes four ety⸗ 


of the ſour mologies, the firſt ſeems to be founded altogether upon a 


fmolosies. fable. The ſecond, deriving the name Britain from a Britiſh - 

| Rs © ſignifying Rage, is, 1 think, unwarrantable; becauſe 
the iſland receiving "this name from foreigners, as will be 
ſhown preſently, it is not likely they ſhould take it from the. 
Britiſh language, of which probably they were ignorant: be- 
tides, it is not fact that the fea rages more on the coaſt of 
Great Britain than in other places; z conſequently, its motion 


not being uncommon, could not give occaſion to derive this 
name from a word ſignifying Rage. The third, deriving 
the name from the word Brith, or Woad, is the moſt gene- 
rally received. But, however, it is liable to one objection, 


which thoſe that embrace it ought to remove, and that is, 


the name of Britain was certainly given to the iſland by fo- 
reigners. This is evident from the natives never ſtyling their 


| country Britain, or themſelves Britons : their true name is 


Cumri, or Cumbri; from whence Cambria, the name. of 


Wales to this uy among the Welſh. Now it is by no means 


Lgnifies A | High Moines 3 and Ales: 3 to Camden, hat this ied was 


in the ſame language, fignifies White. formed by the Greeks, juſt as Mauri- 
The derivation from Alben ſeems to be tanja, Luſitania, Aquitania, etc. Rapin. 


cauntenanced by the Britiſh poets, who It is a queſtion whether there is any 
call Britain, Iniſ-wen, i. e. the White ſuch Greek word as Tania, fignifying _ 
Iſland. See Selden's notes o on Poly- a Country, Tan in Celtic, as well as 


olbion, p. 20. in Aſia, ſigni fies Country, as the names 


e The term r ſigni- of numberleſs places witneſs, e 


tying in Greek, Region, fhews, ac- 850 . etc, otc, 


probable, 


* 353 
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8 that foreigners ſhould make uſe of a Britiſh word to 
( 


"rm the name of this iſland. So the fourth opinion, viz. 
Bochart's, ſeems to me the moſt natural. It cannot be ſaid 
to be unlikely that the Phœnicians, the firſt traders to this 
iſland, ſhould give it the name of Barat-Anac, or the Land 
of Tin. Suppofing this, it is probable the name paſſing from 


the Phoemicians to the Grecians, and from theſe laſt to the 


Romans, was changed into that of Britanniaf. However 
this be, we have nothing to truſt to in this matter but very 


_ doubtful conjectures, The late inſtances of the names given | 


to new-found lands are ſo many demonſtrations, that caprice 


has as great a ſhare as reaſon in coining theſe new names. 


A ſaint's day, the name of a leader or pilot, the firſt object 


that chanced to preſent itſelf to view, an accident happening 
at the time of the diſcovery of theſe new lands, have uſually 


ſerved for foundation to the names aſſigned them. So that 


perhaps the conjectures of Camden and Bochart are as little 
to the purpoſe with reſpect to Britain, as ours would be, if 


ignorant of the occaſion of the names given to the ſeveral parts 
of America, we ſhould endeavour to trace them from ms. 
language, cuſtoms, or commerce of the natives, | 


We are as much in the dark concerning the origin of the Originof the 
| firſt inhabitants of the iſland of Albion, for in all likelihood it Britons. 
was peopled by colonies from different places, and at differ- 

ent times. Endeayours therefore have been uſed to give us tl. 
ſome light into this matter from their cuſtoms, manners, re- Tactuuse 

ligion, "and form of government. But before I proceed to 


what has been conjectured on this head, it will be neceſſary 


juſt to touch upon the fabulous ſtory of Brutus, publiſhed by 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, a writer of the twelfth century. 
Not that it deſerves notice; but being mentioned by almoſt | 
all the Engliſh hiſtorians, it ſeems hardly pardonable to paſs 
it over in fikence. Beſides, it is the part of a good hiſtorian 


not only to relate matters of fact, but alſo to guard his readers 
_ againſt the fictions obtruded upon the world for truths. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Benedictin monk, penned in 


Latin a Hiſtory of Britain, and dedicated it to Robert earl of 


Gloeeſter, natural ſon of Henry I. king of England. In this | 


_ pretended Hiſtory, Britain is ſaid to receive her name from 


Brutus, the firſt of her kings. W. hat the hiſtorian relates is 
"227 as follows : e | 


FfA c 1 gives. the fe I- called Brithan, that is Outer, or Iſlands 
5 lowing derivation, The Phœnic'ans in the Outer Sea, in oppolition to thoſe 
baving piled the Streights, met with in the Mediterranean, which they called 

vo iſland in the ocean comparable to the Inner Sea. From Brithan, Britan= 
cheſe now called the Britiſh ifles. Theſe nia na urally flows, | Le Clere. 
e by way. of eminence, they 


— =D» Brutus, 


. 
vi 


The ſtory of 
Brutus, 


INTRODUCTION: 


Brutus, ſon of Sylvius, grandſon of Mneas, had the miſ- 
fortune to kill bis father as he was ſhooting at a deer. As 


he could not, or would not, after this fatal accident, ſtay any 
longer in Italy, he retires into Greece, where gathering to- 


gether the deſcendants of the Trojans that were brought 


thither after the deſtruction of their I he puts to ſea with 


them, and after Jong wandering on the Mediterranean, enters 


the Atlantic ocean, and performs wonders in ſeveral places, 


articularly in Gaul againſt Goffarius king of Aquitain. At 
Ea guided by an oracle, he comes and lands in the iſland 


of Albion, at a place where Totneſs now ſtands, in the 
county of Devon. The iſland was at that time inhabited by 


poor of the race of Cham, whoſe chief or king was Gog- 


agog. Brutus and his Companions, though few in num- 


ber, not only keep their ground, but root out the giants and 


get poſſeſſion of the iſland, which Brutus from his own name 


called Britain, Before his death, he divided his dominions 
among his three ſons. Locrin, or Leogrin, had for his ſhare 
z Loegria, ſo called from him, the ſame with England now, 


excluſive of Wales, which was the ſhare of Camber, Brutus's 


ſecond ſon, and from him named Cambria; Albanact, the 


youngeſt, had the country ſince called Scotland, to which he 


gave the name of Albanias. 


Having laid theſe foundations, the author continues his Hi- a 
ſtor 5 giving an account of the various revolutions that hap- 


pened in the iſland, under the kings ſucceſſors of Brutus, 
Whoſe names he bans with ſome of their actions. But as to 


the time of their reigns he is not ſo exact, ſetting down nei- 


ther when they began, nor how long they laſted, He is 


contented with ſaying, Brutus's arrival in Albion was twelve 


hundred years after the flood, and fixty-fix after the deſtruc- | 
tion of T'roy, This Hiſtory, publiſhed in ſo dark an age, 


was greedily received, particularly by the Welſh, the poſte- 


rity of the ancient Britons. But it brings with it ſo many 
marks of forgery, that it is looked upon by all that have ex- 
amined it with any attention, as a fiction of Geoffrey him- 


ſelf, or ſome other author whom he has too * fol- 


lowed. | 
After rejeing this fable, I wiſh it were in my power to 


give a ſatisfactory account of the origin of the Britons : but 


that is impoſſible. We muſt be ſatisfied with the conjectures 


of Cæſar, Tacitus, and ſome more modern authors. The 


; moſt probable account ſeems to be this: 8 


g The name o Loegria is loſt; | proof of the 04 ip in of theſe names 1 


: Cane is retained by the Welſh, as. Ing ſuch as Geoffrey of ann re · 
Albany is by the — But W is no lated, Rapin. 


That 
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other reaſons, will not ſuffer us to doubt. 
merous ſwarms of Gauls that over-ran ſo great a part of 


chough mentioned by Cæſar in his 


FFP 
That Great Britain was peopled by the Celtæ or Gauls, 
deſcended from Gomer, ſon of Japhet, is univerfally ac- 
knowledged. Of this the name Cumri", by which the 


Vit. 


Welſh call themſelves ſtill in their 1 and ſeveral 


eſides, the nu- 


Europe and Aſia, make it credible, they neglected not to ſend 


colonies into Great Britain, which lay ſo near them. The _ 
affinity, taken notice of by antiquaries, between the Gauls Camden. 
and Britons with reſpect to religion, is a farther confirmation Brit. p. xiv. 


of this opinion. It is true indeed, the Belgæ are ſaid by ſome 


writers to ſettle in the caſtern, the Spaniards in the weſtern, 
and the Hibernians or Iriſh in the northern parts of Great 
Britain. But this is not inconſiſtent with the common opi- 
nion. The Belge were no other than Gauls; and the Spa- 
niards, as well as the Iriſh or Scots, were, according to ſome 
| writers, colonies of the Celtiberian Gauls that inhabited along 
the weſtern coaſts of Spain. But ſuppoſing it were not very 
Certain, that theſe Spamards were Celtiberians, it cannot be 
denied that the ſouthern part, now called England, was 
peopled by the Gauls. This is the moſt probable account of 


the origin of the Britons. _ 


etc, 


As for their manners, cuſtoms, religion, and government, Manners and 


we confine ourſelves to what he has ſaid, our knowledge 


| would be but very imperfect. A fuller diſcovery of theſe 


omans were become maſters of Britain. As the Britons 
did not at once, but by degrees, alter their cuſtoms and man- 


ommentaries, ſhould Cuſtoms of 
the Britons, 
Cæſar. Com. | 
: : | | ; wy lid. Ye 
| _ muſt be drawn chiefly from the authors who writ after Tacit. Vit. 
the 


Agricol. 


ners, what theſe authors ſay of the Britons of thoſe days, may 


be preſumed to agree in many reſpects with the ancient = 
habitants of the iſland. | 5 : 


The Britons were generally tall and well-made, and, like 


moſt of the Iriſh at this day, yellow-haired. Their conſti- 
tution was ſo good, that, according to Plutarch, they fre- 


quently lived a hundred and twenty years. This length of 
days was probably owing to their ſobriety and temperance, as 


much or more than to the wholſomneſs of the air. The uſe 


the ſkins of wild beaſts careleſsly thrown over them, not ſo 


much to defend themſelves againſt the cold, as to avoid giv- 


h That is Indigene, or the firſt in oppofition to thoſe that came over 
«nd moſt anticnt inhabitants of Britain, from Beg. Mag. Brit, p. 8. 


ST They 


of cloaths was ſcarce known in the iſland. None but the in- 
habitants of the ſouthern coaſts covered their nakedneſs with 


Dio, l. Ixx vi. 


viii 


Solinus. 
Plin. Hiſt, 
Nat. lib. xxii. 
cap. 1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


They were wont by way of ornament to make inciſions in 


their bodies in the ſhape of flowers, trees, and animals, which 
with the juice of woad they painted of a ſky-colour that never 


wore out. Theſe ſcars are by Tertullian termed Britanorum 


| Stigmata. _ | 


They lived in woods, in hutts covered over with ſkins, 


boughs, or turf. There are people now in the north of Scot- 


land that are ſaid to have no other houſes. I remember alſo 


only with green turf, and not above three or four times 


to have ſeen in Ireland poor people living in a hutt covered 


bigger than their body. I was told, they lived quietly in 


_ theſe habitations, without ſtirring abroad, unleſs to provide 


2 for their ſubſiſtence, and, contented with milk and potatoes, 


gave themſelves no farther trouble. This may ſerve to give 
us an idea of the way of living as well among the ancient 


Britons, as, perhaps, among many other nations. Their uſual 


food was milk, and fleſh got by hunting, their woods 


and plains being well ſtocked with game. As for domeſtic 


Cefir.Com. 


. 


fowls, hens, and geeſe, if they bred any, it was for their 


pleaſure, being ſtrictly forbid by their religion to eat them, 


as Cæſar expreſly obſerves. Neither did they eat any fiſh, 


though the rivers and the ſea that ſurrounded them were plen- 


tifully ſtored with them. Their towns, or rather villages, were 


only a confuſed parcel of hutts placed at a little diſtance from 


each other, without any order or diſtinction of ſtreets. They 


generally ſtood in the middle of a wood, the avenues where- 
of were defended with {light ramparts of earth, or with the 
trees that were felled to clear the ground. Notwithſtanding 
this their plain and ſimple manner of living, ſo remote from the 


| fer their honeſty and integrity before that of the Romans. One 
cuſtom however they had, that ſeemed deteſtable to other na- 


luxury of other nations, they were as quick of apprehenſion as 


their neighbours the Gauls, and, if Tacitus may be credited, of 
greater penetration. Diodorus Siculus does not ſcruple to pre- 


tions, though for their part they thought it very innocent; and 


a long time among them, though in other reſpects they were 
grown very civilized by their commerce with the Romans. 
When maſters of this iſland. A Britiſh lady being upbraided 
one day by Julia, Severus's empreſs, with a cuſtom ſo con- 


that was, for ten or a dozen brothers or friends to live all to- 
gether and have their wives in common. This cuſtom continued 


trary to the practice of other nations, is ſaid, by an hiſtorian, 


to return this bold anſwer : + The Roman ladies have little 
«© reaſon to reproach us upon this account, ſince we do pub- 
« licly with the beſt of our men no more than what they da 
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INTRODUCTION. 


& privately with the worſt of theirs, freedmen and llaves.” 
Ihe Britons, without doubt, differed from more civilized na- 
tions in many other cuſtomsi. But their country being little 


frequented by foreigners, we know but few particulars about 


them, eſpecially with regard to the time before the arrival of 


the Romans. We muſt therefore be ſatisfied with what we 
find {cattered here and there in authors, who it may be, for 
the molt part, knew but little of the matter. 


Ceſar gives a great character of the valour of the Britons, The Britons 


and their going to battle with undaunted bravery. But it is gend; of 


Cæſar. Com. 
He ſays, they fought for the moſt part in chariots, from lib. iv, 


hard to underſtand his deſcription of their way of fighting. 


whence, furioſly driving among their enemies, they flung 
their darts: but when they had to deal with the horſe, the 


left their chariots to fight on foot with advantage. Now this 


ſeems very ſtrange. For my part, I own I cannot conceive 


what advantage "they could have to engage the more rater. 
on foot than in their chariots, | 


As well ſituated for trade as the Britons were, we do not Their trade. 


find they had any large veſſels, or ventured to ſea beyond the 


_ coaſts of Gaul. Their chief commerce was with the Phce- 


nician merchants*, who, after the diſcovery of the iſland, 


exportcd every year great quantities of. tin, with which they 
drove a very gainful trade with diſtant nations. But notwith- 


ſtanding all Their care to conceal the fountain-head, the 


Greeks! diſcovered it at length, and came and traded ath to | 
the ſame place. 


The commerce being carded on in the furtheſt arts of Their reli- 
Cornwal only, foreign merchants had no opportunity to know gion. 


exactly the ſtate of the iſland. For which reaſon we are ig- 
norant at this day, of many particulars concerning the religion 
and government of the Britons, that probably would have 
been tranſmitted down to us, if other nations had met with 


information. A full account therefore muſt not be expected 


of theſe matters, ſince here, as well as in many other caſes, 


conjectures only are all we have to go upon. Thus much 


however is known, that the Britons had in a manner the 


ſame gods with the Gauls. For inſtance, Dis and Samothes 


were deities equally worſhipped by both nations. But the 


Britons had a very particular veneration for Andate, goddeſs 


of victory, to whom they ſacrificed their priſoners of war. 


i Another cuſtom they had, viz, k The Phenicians firſt came to 
If a wife was found acceſlary to her Britain before the Trojan war, Sam, 
huſband's death, ſhe was proceeded Brit, p. 47. 
againſt with fire, Hence, ſays Coke, 


gur preſent law of burning women that hundred and fixty years before Julius 
have killed their hvibands, Cæſar. Sam. Brit, . 74 


Wo 


1 The Greeks came hither one 


xXx 


The druide. 
Cæſar, lib. vi. | 
Pliny, I. xvi. The name Druid comes from the word Deru, 


cap. 44. 


ing from heavenè. 


1NIRQD UCTFON 
We know moreover the druids, as well among the Britons” 
as Gauls, had the care and direction of all religious matters". 
ſignifying in 
the Britiſh or Celtic language, an Oak, like Drus in the 
Greek®, For the miſletoe that grows on the oak was looked 
upon by them as a moſt ſacred thing, and the greateſt bleſſ- 
7 'The druids were held in ſuch venera- 


tion by the people, that their authority was almoſt abſolute : 


no public affairs were tranſacted without their approbation ; 


not ſo much as a malefactor could be put to death without 
their conſent. Religion not only afforded them a pretence to 


concern themſelves in the government, but authoriſed them, 
as they pretended, to intermeddle in private affairs. Under 


5 colour, that there is hardly any caſe but where religion may 
de concerned, they claimed a power to exclude from the ſa - 


m Et vos Barbaricos ritus moremque ſiniſtrum 
Sacrorum, Druidæ, poſitis repetiſtis ab armis. 
Solis noſſe deos, etc, V 
The Druids, now, while arms are heard no 
Old myſteries and barb'rous rites reſtore: 
A tribe who ſingular religion love, © 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove, _ 
To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, 
be gods are ſure reveal'd, or ſure unknown, 
If dying mortals doom they ſing aright, 
No ghoſts deſcend to dwell in dreadful night; 
No parting fouls to grifly Pluto go, 
Nor ſeele the dreary filent ſhades below: 
But forth they fly, immortal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find, 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And like a line, death but divides the ſpace ; 
A ſtop which can but for a moment laſt, 
A point between the future and the paſt, 5 
Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 
Who that worſt fear, the fear of death deſpiſes 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel; 
But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel; _ 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn, 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return, 


. Rt Lucan, 
more, „ 


n Father Pezron, in bis book. of come from Celtic. If ſo, the Greek 
the Original of the Celtic Language, word Drus muſt come from the Celtic 
will have both Greek and Latin to Deru. Rapin. 9928 


„Ad viſcum druidz, druidz cantare ſolebant. | Ovid, 


They called the miſletoe, as they ſtill 


call it in ſome part of Wales, the Pren- 
Awyr, 
ſhipped were called LlwWyn, thence pro- 


bably the word Llan, ſignifying now 
in Welſh a Church. Theſe groves were 


incloſements of ſpreading oaks, ever 
ſurrounding their ſacred places: in 


Theſe groves were they wor- 


' worſhip, 


which were, 1, Gorſeddail, or hillocks, 
where they ſat and pronounced their 
decrees, and ſpoke orations to the people. _ 
2. Carnedde, or heaps of ſtones, on 
which they had a peculiar mode of 
3. Cromleche, or altars, on 


which they performed the ſolemnities 
69. : 
crifices 


of lacrifices, Rowland, p. 


INTRO error. 
crifices all ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to their determinations. 
By that means they became very formidable, this ſort of ex- 


communication being deemed ſo infamous, that the perſon on 


whom it was pronounced, was avoided by all. The Chri- 
ſtian clergy in this point have but too cloſely imitated the an- 


cient druids. The chief of the druids was a fort of pontiff, 


or high-prieſt, who had authority over all the reſt. This 


_ dignity was eleCtive: and ſometimes, when the candidates 
were of equal merit, ſuch heats and broils have raged among 


them, that they have fallen to blows before the election was 
over. 1 5 is 

| The Bards, among both Britons and Gauls, were prieſts 
of an inferior order to the druids. Their buſineſs was to 
celebrate the praiſes of their heroes in verſes and fongs, which 
they compoſed and ſung to their harps?. "They continued 


in being a long time: there were ſome even after the Ro- 


755 mans had entirely abandoned the iſland. 


X1 


The Bards. 
æſar. Com. 


A third ſort of prieſts, as well in Britain as Gaul, were the TheEubates 1 


Eubatesd, who applied themſelves chiefly to the ſtudy of 
_ philoſophy, and the contemplation'of the wonderful works of 


nature, as Marcellinus informs us. 


In ſhort, as the Britons and Gauls had properly but one Religion * 5 
and the ſame religion, it is very probable one of theſe nations the Gauls | 


received it from the other. Cæſar was of opinion, that the CRE 15 


Gauls had it from Britain, becauſe, as he obſerves, thoſe that 


were deſirous to have a thorough knowledge of this religion, 
went thither to ſtudy it. But this argument at moſt ſerves 
only to prove, that their religious myſteries were celebrated 


with greater exactneſs in Britain, it may be by reaſon of the 


revolutions that E e in Gaul, by the wars raiſed there 


by the Romans. Buchanan, not ſo poſitive as Cæſar, ſays, it 
cannot certainly be known which of the two nations received 


it from the other, It is very likely, however, the Gauls, 7 
when they peopled Britain, brought their religion with them. 
Be this as it will, ſince the Britiſh and Gauliſh druids had the 

| ſame notions, and there is nothing certain concerning the firſt, 


we can form no idea of their religion, but by that of the 


Gauls, which is a little better known to us. This knowledge, 
however, is of no great extent, the druids having left nothing 


p You too, you bards! whom ſacred raptures fire, 
Io chaunt your heroes on your country's lyre, 
Wo conſecrate, in your immortal ftrain, n, 5 
Brave patriot- ſouls in righteous battle flain. Luran. 


WT 4 obehetg, Strabo, In Welſh or Britiſh, Offwyr or Offyddion. Mon, Antiq. 


an 
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in writing, it being their cuſtom to teach their diſciples every 
thing by heart. A Burgundian author has been at the pains 
to collect ſome of the druidical maxims or rules, of which 
the moſt remarkable are theſe : 

„ None muſt be inſtructed but in the Tn proves. 


cc 


C Miſletoe muſt be gathered with reverence, and if poſ- 
ſible in the fixth moon, It muſt be cut with a golden 
bill. 5 


Every thing derives its origin from Wehen. 


„ The Aang of the ſciences muſt not be committed to 


c 


writing, but to the memory. 
« Great care is to be taken of the education of children. 


„ The powder of miſletoe makes women fruitful. 


cc The diſobedient are to be ſhut out from the facr ifices. 


«© Souls are immortal. 


4 The ſoul after death goes into other bös 


If the world is deſtroyed, it will be by fire or water. 


„ Upon extraceoinary emergencies, a 1 muſt be ſacri- 
ficed. . 


cc According as the body falls: or moves wits | it is fallen. 3 


according as the blood flows, or the wound opens, future 
events are foretold. 3 

* Priſoners of war are to be flain upon the altars, or burnt 8 
alive incloſed in wicker, in honour of the gods. 


„All commerce with ſtrangers muſt be prohibited. 


„He that comes laſt to the aſſembly of the ſtates, ought 


to be puniſhed with death. 


„Children are to be brought up apart from their parents, 
cc 


till they are fourteen years of age. 


Money lent in this world will be repaid i in the next. 


On 
cc 


cc 


66 


« 
| 6 


„There is another world, and they who kill themſelves _ 


to accompany their friends iter, will live with them 


there. 
Letters given to dying perſons, or thrown on the fune- 


ral piles of the dead, will nean be deltyered in the 


other world. 
„ The moon is a fovereign remedy for all things, [as isn 
6c 


Let the diſobedient be 8 let him be de- 15 


name in Celtic implies.] 


prived of the benefit of the law; let him be avoided by all, = 
and rendered incapable of any employ. | 15 


« All maſters of families are kings in their own ks. 


they have a power of life and death over their Wines, chil- 
on and flayes,” 
o heſe 
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INTRODUCTION. - 
Theſe articles may ſerve to give us a ſpecimen of the prin- 
ciples and religion of the druids, which flouriſhed a long 
- while in Great Britain as well as in Gaul. It ſpread as far as 


Italy, as appears by Auguſtus's injunction to the Romans not 


to celebrate its myſteries. There were women as well as men 
druids, It was a female druid of Tungria *, that, accord- 


ing to Vopiſcus, foretold to Diocleſian (when a private ſol- 


dier in Gallia) that he would be emperor of Rome +. 


If the religion of the Britons may be learned by that of the The govern- 


_ Gauls, an idea of their government may likewiſe be formed 
the ſame way. As both nations were of Celtic extraction, 


ment of the 
Britons. 


they had, very probably, the ſame form of government. In 
border, therefore, to know the nature of the Britiſh government, 


recourſe may be had to what was in uſe among the Gauls. 
From the time of the founding of Rome, the Gauls were 


divided into ſeveral petty ſtates, with a head or king over 
each. Some of theſe being more powerful than the reſt, kept 
their neighbours in a fort of dependance, and one of them, 
upon great and imminent dangers, was by common conſent 
_ choſen chief commander, whoſe power was limited, as well 


as the time of his adminiſtration. During his office, he was 
conſidered as a ſovereign magiſtrate, having power to put the 


laws in execution, and act as captain-general of all their 


forces. Livy (according to the cuſtom of the Romans) calls 


this magiſtrate King. But a modern author, who believed he S. julian 
_ underſtood better the nature of that dignity, affirms the title of Orig. of the 
King not to be at all proper for the perſon inveſted with it, Burgund. 


and therefore calls him only Paramount, or, < one ſuperior 


to the reſt.” However this be, the Britons may be ſup- 8 
NP | p. Mel 
poſed to have had much the ſame form of government, ſince lib. iii, 


we find the whole country between the Tine and the Chan- 


r The preſent biſhopric of Liege. 
s Rowlands, in his Mona Antiqua, 


imagines the Second Sight (which he 
ſeems to believe) called Taiſh in Scot- 


land, to be a relique of druidiſm, and 
builds his conjecture upon this noted 
ſtory related by Vopiſcus, who ſays, 


Diocleſian, when a private ſoldier in 
Gallia, on his removing thence, rec- 


ksoning with his hoſteſs, a druid wo- 


man, ſhe told him he was too penuri- 


ous, but that he needed not to be ſpar- 
ing of his money, for after he ſhould 
| kill a Boar, ſhe aſſured him (looking 
ſtedfaſtly in his face) he would be em- 
peror of Rome. Theſe words made 


great impreſſion upon him, and he was 
afterwards much delighted in hunting 


c eat the fle 
years after, one Arrius Aper, father- in- 
law of the emperor Numerianus, graſp- 


and killing boars, often ſaying when 


he ſaw many made emperors, and his 
own fortune not much mending, I 


cc kill the boars, but 'tis others that 
fleſh.” However, many 


ing for the empire, treacherouſly flew 


him, for which fact being brought by _ 


the ſoldiers. before Diocleſian 
come a prime commander in the army) 


he aſked his name, and being told he 
was called Aper, (i, e. Fcar) without 


n be- 


further pauſe ſheathed his ſword in his 
bowels, ſaying, Et hunc Aprum cum 


& cęœeteris, which done, 
ſaluted him emperor. 


the ſoldiers 


nel 
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nel was divided into ſeventeen petty ſtates, with each its head, 


dignified by authors with the name of King. When Julius 
Cæſar invaded Britain, the command of their army was con- 
ferred by the Britons on Caſſibelanus, king or chief of the 


Trinobantes; and in the time of Claudius, Caractacus, king 


of the Silures, was choſen general. In the map annexed, the 
names and ſituation of theſe ſtates are laid down. Theſe na- 


tions, without doubt, depending on each other no farther 
than neceſſity compelled them, had frequent quarrels and con- 
teſts. But we have no certain knowledge of their affairs; 


and therefore the beginning of their hiſtory can be dated no 
farther back than Cæſar's invaſion. From thence, to the time 


of their being freed from the dominion of the conquering Ro- 


mans, the thread may in ſome meaſure be carried on, though 


ſeveral large gaps occur, which it is not poſſible to fill up, by 


reaſon of the fewneſs of the authors that have treated of this 


ſubject. But before I begin, it will be neceſſary to premiſe a 
brief account of the Picts and Scots, inhabitants of North 


Ik the Britons aſpire to a very ancient original, by calling 
| themſelves deſcendants of Brutus, great-grandſon of Aineas ; 
the Scots, ever jealous of the glory of their neighbours, re- _ 


| ſolve not to yield to them, even in this imaginary honour : | 


napy, they go beyond them, and lay claim to a much greater, 


but withal a no leſs fabulous antiquity. Their hiſtories are 


full of their nation being founded by Gathelus, ſon of Cecrops : 
King of Athens; or, as ſome ſay, fon of Argus, fourth king 
of Argos, jointly with Scota, daughter of Pharaoh king of 


The fabu- 


lous orig, of 


the Scots, 


Hector Boe- 
-.:---" Tthius, 
Buchanan. 


Egypt. This fable is dreſſed up in the following manner: 
 Gathelus, being forced to quit his native country, to avoid 
the perſecution of his enemies, puts to ſea in company with 
ſome friends, who would not forſake him. After ſeveral ad- 
ventures too long to relate, he comes into Egypt, and ſerves 


length, upon Moſes leaving Egypt, Gathelus having ſignalized 


himſelf by many brave actions, ſucceeds him in the command 


oracle foretelling the de 


of Pharaoh's army, who gives him his daughter Scota in 
marriage. 'Thirty-nine om after, Gathelus, terrified by an 
ruction of Egypt, fails from thence 


with a great number of Greeks and Egyptians who adhere to 
his fortune, He makes ſeveral attempts to ſettle in Africa; 

but not ſucceeding, roves about uncertain of his fate, and at 
 laft lands at a port on the weſtern coaſt of Spain, calling the 
palace Portus Gatheli, from whence came the name of Forts. . 

30 c gal. 


under Moſes in Pharaoh's war with the Ethiopians. At 


INTRODUCTION. 
gal. [Here the author of this fable forgot that Gathelus 


ſpoke Greek and not Latin.] After ſome ſtay, Gathelus, 
leaving a colony here, ſteers his courſe farther northward, 


and ſettles in a country from his own name called Gathelicia, 


or Galicia. Some time after, his ſon Hiberus embarking 
with ſome of his father's followers, ſails towards the north, 


and leads a colony to an iſland by him named Hibernia, and 


afterwards Ireland. As this iſſand was not then very populous 


the natives gladly received the new-comers, and mixing with 


them ſoon became one nation under the general name of 
Scots, from Scota mother of Hiberus, 
It would be loſt time to refute a fable that beings its own 


confutation along with it. Neither ſhould I have mentioned 
it, had not Buchanan inſerted it in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 
and ſhewn the abſurdities of it, to remove the prejudices of : 
thoſe of his countrymen who ſtood up in its defence. This 


| may be called the fabulous origin of the Scots. The account 


given for truth by the writers that are leſs prepoſſeſſed in I. 
vour of the antiquity of their nation, is as follows: —_ | 
The iſland of Iren, called by the Romans Hibernia, and by A probable 


the Engliſh and Scots Iren-landit or Ireland, had been long 


of Spaniards came with a deſign to ſettle there, much about the 


time that the Carthaginians became maſters of Spain. The 
number of theſe foreigners not being very conſiderable, the 
natives, far from being alarmed, willingly admitted them, and 
aſſigned them lands to cultivate. Buchanan ſuppoſes theſe 
| Spaniards to be deſcended from a colony of the Celtiberians 
that were ſettled in Spain. The good reception theſe met with 


in Ireland, drew others thither ; inſomuch that in the end 


the iſland grew very populous, and the two nations mixing to- 


_ gether, became one people under the name of Scots. In pro- 


ceſs of time, the land being over-ſtockt, abundance of fami- 
lies threw themſelves into the Ebudes or Hebrides, iſlands 


ſituated north of Ireland, which being ſmall, were likewiſe 
in time as well peopled as Ireland itſelf. The Scyths or Scots 


are ſaid to land in Ireland not long after the flood, and the 


- Spaniards to arrive there in the year of the world 3380. | 


The Hebrides being thus peopled by the Scots, certain Arrival of | 
| ſtrange ſhips came and offered to land. Theſe ſhips were 1 
filled with Picts, a German nation inhabiting the countries Bede ud. i. 
now called Mecklenburg and Pomerania. They were roving cap. x. 
about, according to the cuſtom of the northern nations, in 


ms of new habitations, their country young. 1 too populous _ 


to 


he origin of 
poſſeſſed by the Scots from Scythia in Europe, when a colony the Scots 
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to find them a ſubſiſtence t. They demanded of the Scots 


ſome part of their iſles to ſettle in. The Scots replied, the 


ſoil was ſo barren, that it was incapable of ſupplying them 


all with neceſſaries. But withal informed them, that a large 


Aland, called Albion, lay not far diſtant, where the northern 
parts being thinly inhabited, they would infallibly find room 
enough, offering them aſſiſtance in caſe of oppoſition. The 


Pits ſatisfied with this diſcovery, ſteered directly to Albion, 


and finding but few inhabitants where they landed, ſettled 
without much trouble in the northern parts. 
The Scots, having been long deſirous to extend their ha- 


bitations into Albion, where they hoped to find greater plenty 


than in their iſlands, laid hold of this opportunity to ſhare in 


the new ſettlement" ; the Picts were not diſpleaſed to ſee 
Buchan, ſuch numbers flock over, for beſides the need they ſtood in of 
their aſſiſtance againſt the attacks of the natives of Albion, 
they could not poſſibly have ſubſiſted long in that country, 
” if the Scots had not ſupplied them with wives to perpetuate 
picts and their colony. But this was done upon condition the heirs of 
Scots unite. the women ſhould have the preference before thoſe of the men 
in the ſucceſſion to the kingdom they were going to eſtabliſh. 
This law, Bede ſays, was in force in his time. The two 


nations, being thus united together in one common intereſt, 


compelled by degrees the ancient inhabitants of Albion to re- 
tire to the ſouthward, and leave them in poſſeſſion of all the 
185 country lying north of the Tine. At length, their numbers 
They bee. being greatly increafed, they agreed to ſeparate; whether 
e the difference of their laws and cuſtoms occaſioned frequent 
- quarrels, or for ſome other unknown reaſons. The Scots 
choſe the weſtern part, as neareſt Ireland, with the Hebrides ; ; 


and the Picts took the eaſtern part, as oppoſite to Germany x. 


After the ſeparation, the two nations began to be diſtinguiſhed : 


from one another, and governed each by their own laws, 


' DifinAion The Scots that inhabited Albion began to be diſtinguiſhed 
between the from thoſe that remained in Ireland and the adjacent iſles : 


Scots and 


| Great and the former were called Albins and the latter Iriſh, Hence 
Little Scot- comes likewiſe the diſtinction between Great Scotland or Ire- 


land. land, and Little Scotland or North Britain. The Albin Scots, | 
Camd. Deſc, ” 


of Scotland. 


live upon eggs, which the wild geeſe century. Buchanan's account 1s fol- 
come and lay conſtantly at a certain lowed here, Rapin. 

' ſeaſon. Martin's Voyage to St, Kilda, x They were parted by Grantſ- 
| printed at London, 1698. Rapin, bain hills, called by Tacitus, in the 


u This is ſtrongly conteſted, for it Life of Agricola, cape xxv. Mons : 


is pretended by many, that the Scots Grampius, 


t In St, Kilda, the moſt ien ine | as not ſettle i in the northern parts of | 
of 1 Hebrides, the inhabitants now Britain till the beginning of the fixth _ 


ſtrengthened 
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Ireland not only had been governed by kings many ages be- 
fore, but, if the Iriſh are to be credited, was s the moſt ancient | 
5 monarchy i in the world. Fergus is ſaid to arrive in Scotiand Puchan, 
in the year of the world 3027, about the time Alexander the 
Great made his entrance into Babylon, But this pretenfion 

is fo ſtrongly conteſted, it muſt not be too caſily admitted. 
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ſtrengthened by continual ſupplies from their brethren the | 
Iriſh, increaſed to ſuch a degree, that in the end growing 
much more powerful than the Picts, they utterly deſtroyed 
them. But this happened not till many ages after their * 
ration. 


It is difficult for amity and a good underſtanding to remain Conteſt be- 


long between two bordering nations. Jealouſy and oppoſite ray a 
intereſts furniſh them with too frequent occaſions of quarrel. p 


= 4 & 
The Picts and Scots were no ſooner parted, but they began to 385 


fall at variance about ſome trifling affair. The conteſt being in- 
flamed, they were upon the point of coming to an open rupture 
by the inſtigations af the ancient inhabitants, who fomented 


the diviſion to the utmoſt of their power. Theſe laſt, whom I 
5 | ſhall for the future call Britons, though J know not when 


that name was firſt given them, began to repent of ſuffering 
theſe foreigners to ſettle in the iſland : wherefore, at this ſo 


| ſeemingly favourable an opportunity, they thought it their in- 
tereſt to kindle a war which could not fail to be fatal to both 


parties, and might even prove equally deſtructive of both. As 


the Britons-were in moſt danger from the Scots, by reaſon of The Pitts 

| their neighbourhood to Ireland, they offered their aſſiſtance make an al- 

do the Picts to drive the Scots out of the country, in expecta- 
tion afterwards to find an opportunity to do the fame by 


1ance with 
the Britons, | 


thoſe they were now ſo deſirous to ſide with. The Scots be- 


ing informed of this alliance, turned their thoughts to Ireland, Fergus ſent 
and applied for aid to king Ferchard, who ſent over his ſon fomlrelana 
Fergus. This young prince, finding the Albin Scots in a fort 


to aid the 


Scots. 
of anarchy, without a chief or head but what they choſe up- _ 


pon extraordinary occaſions, and repreſenting to them the in- 
conveniences attending ſuch a ſtate, they reſolved to inveſt 


him with ſovereign authority, F ergus therefore was the firſt Ismadeking 


king of Scotland properly fo called, for Great Scotland or . ggg 


N ergus, as ſoon as he was {cated in his throne, made great 3 loins 


| reparations for the war againſt the Picts, without neglecting with the 

however the means to avoid it. He repreſented to them by Pictsaga;nft 

bis ambaſſadors, that the conteſt between the two nations be- 

ing of little moment, might caſily be decided without cAning : 
to blows, would both ſides but agree to hearken to reaſo: : 


the Britons, | 


that i it was to be feared their weakening one o another, would 


vers A SS afford 
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afford their neighbours and common enemies the Bri- 
tons an opportunity to deſtroy both nations, which it was 


ealy to perceive was. their intention. This remonſtrance made 


ſuch impreſſion on the Picts, that ſuddenly altering their firſt 
deſign, they entered into a ſtrict alliance with the Scots againſt 
the Britons, Fergus thus ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance of 


the Pits, marched againſt the Britons, and gave them battle, 


in which their king Coilus was flain. After this defeat, the 


| Britons finding themſelves too weak to reſiſt the two northern 
nations, ſue for peace. Fergus ſhortly after, returning to 


Treland, was caſt 2 5 and drowned near the place where 


Carickfergus now ſtands ?. 5 980 
Ihis is the account of the Scotiſh hiſtorians concerning the 


ſettlement of the two nations that inhabited North Britain. 


From the arrival of Fergus to the Roman invaſion, they pre- 
tend things remained in much the ſame ſtate, without any 
conſiderable alteration in the iſland, or of the inhabitants. 
From the Channel to the Tine the country was poſſeſſed by the 
Britons, and divided into ſeventeen petty ſtates or kingdoms. 
From the Tine to the utmoſt bounds of the north, the Pits © 
inhabited the eaſtern, over againſt Germany, and the Scots 
the weſtern parts oppoſite to Ireland, from which they were 
parted by a very narrow channel. The Scots count fifteen 
kings from Fergus to Ederus, who reigned in Scotland when 
„„ . ET In - 
Though one ſhould think the Scots beſt know the origin 
of their own monarchy, yet this antiquity of theirs is greatly 


Diſpute | 
about the 


ſettlement 


of the Scots 


in Great 


| Britain, 


poſſeſſion may be called in queſtion. On the other hand, it 
does not ſeem to be of much benefit to the Engliſh to con- 
teſt with them the honour of this antiquity, ſuppoſing it to 
be imaginary. Notwithſtanding, as religion was concerned 
in the caſe, the diſpute was carried on with great warmth. 
The Preſbyterians, among their objections againſt epiſcopacy, 
advance, that the church of Scotland was governed by Preſ- 
byters only, called Culdees , before there were any biſnops 


2 @ The name of Picts is firſt men- a Biſhop Lloyd ſays they . 


conteſted by ſeveral famous and learned Engliſh writers. In- 
ſtead of admitting what the Scots advance, they pretend to 


demonſtrate that the nation was not ſettled in Great Britain 
till the beginning of the ſixth century. This diſpute appears 


at firſt ſight to be of little conſequence, the Scots being able 
to plead too long a preſcription to apprehend their right of 


f y This was the firſt place beſieged tioned by Eumenius in his Panegyric 
by duke of Schomberg at his arrival to Maximian, about the year 286, 
in Ireland in 1689. Rapin, Tyrrel, p. 92. | ns 
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in the country; whence they would infer that epiſcopacy is 
not of divine inſtitution. The Engliſh biſhops anſwered this 
objection by denying the fact, affirming the church of Scotland 
was ſo far * tar being governed by preſbyters, that it was not 


yet in _ the Scots not ſettling in the iſland before the 
year of our 


ſo much miſtaken. Is it poſſible the forty kings that are 


pretended to fit on the throne of Scotland, from Fergus I. to 
Coran, who reigned in the year of Chriſt 501, were imagi- 
nary kings only ? On the other ſide, it is no leſs difficult to 


believe that their learned adverſaries would lay fo great an 


error to their charge, were they not perſuaded they had good 
proofs to ſupport their opinion. As the generality of my 


readers are but little concerned in this diſpute, it is not, I 
ſuppoſe, expected that I ſhould fully relate the arguments 
urged on both ſides, they being the ſubject of many volumes. 


I ſhall content myſelf therefore with briefly ſhewing how this 


diſpute was managed. 


Had the Scots been obliged to prove directly their ſettlement 
in Great Britain from the time of Alexander the Great, I am 
afraid their arguments would not have been altogether ſatis- 
factory to unprejudiced judges, But they wiſely gave the diſ- 
pute another turn. When a nation, ſay they, aſcribes any 


thing to itſelf, in an hiſtorical way, it ought not to be denied 


without ſufficient evidence to the contrary. By this means 5 
they put their adverſaries upon proving a negative, which 
every one knows to be a very difficult taſk. . However, this 


is what they have undertaken to do. Their main argument 


is drawn from no writers mentioning the Scots as inhabitants 
of Great Britain till the ſixth century. They alledge on the 


contrary ſeveral paſſages from Latin authors, wherein you 


have a liſt of the nations that inhabited the northern parts of 


the iſland, without the leaſt mention of the Scots. But the 


Scots maintain, that this negative proof deſtroys not their 


ord 503. According to the Engliſh then, eight 
hundred years after the time the Scots aſcribe to their ſettlement 
in Great Britain muſt be taken away. This difference is ſo 
conſiderable, that one can hardly think the Scots ſhould be 


ed Kelledei, or, in old Scotch, Kyldees, 
from Cylle, a Cell, and Tee, or Dee, a 
Houſe, that is, a Houſe of Cells, But 


afterwards, when it was uſual to find 


out Latinderivations for thoſe words of 


which men did not know the original, 
Kyldees or Kylledei came to be called 
Culdei or Colidei, that is, Worſhippers 


IE 


of God. Either way it appears they 


were monks, Now the fir monks 
among the Scots were St. Martin's diſ- 


ciples, who died in 401. Conſequently - 


the Culdees were not of fo ancient a 


date as pretended by Selden and the 
Scotiſh hiſtorians, They are not men- 


tioned by Bede or Nennius, 


pretenſions. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


pretenſions, for their nation not being ſubdued by the Romans 


til! the Reign of Severus, and remaining but a very ſhort ſpace 
under their dominion, it is no wonder they knew fo little of 


it, and conſequently gave fo imperfect an account. They 


add moreover, though the Deucalidonians, Meatæ, Atta- 


cotti, are mentioned by Tacitus and other hiſtorians, as in- 
habiting the northern parts of Great Britain, it does not fol- 


low that theſe nations were not Picts: or Scots, juſt as the 


Iceni, T rinobantes, Silures, were truly Britons, though diſ- 


tinguiſhed by particular names. Among the adverſaries of 


the Scots in this diſpute, the moſt conſiderable are Uſher, 


Like diſ- 
pute con- 
cerning the 


Lloyd, Stillingfleet, authors of great note. In their defence 


the principal writers are Hector Boethius, Buchanan, Mac- 


kenzie, all three very eminent in Scotland. 


If the Picts were ſtill in being, they would have the like 
charge to maintain. For the fame Engliſh authors affirm, 


the Picts were no other than Britons, who, to avoid the ty- 


ranny of the Romans, retired into the northern parts of the 


iſland ; where, continuing to paint their bodies with woad, the 


Romans gave them the name of Pits, to diſtinguiſh them 


ſince it is certain many Britons, unwilling to ſubmit to the 


from thole that, after their ſubmiſſion to the Roman power, 
had left off that cuſtom. This opinion is not groundleſs, 


Roman yoke, retired northward as the conquerors advanced 
in the iſland. But as the Romans ſubdued the ſeventeen 


Britiſh nations, not all at once but by degrees, it may be aſæ- 


ed why they gave the name of Picts to thoſe only that fled 
beyond the Tine, and not to the other nations before they 


were conquered, to diftinguiſh them alſo from ſuch as had 


ſubmitted. The Scots further reply, that the argument al- 
ledged by the Engliſh is more ſpecious than ſolid, being en- 
tirely built upon the conformity of the name Picts with the 
Latin word Picti: that many Britons, it is true, retired 
among the inhabitants of the north; but to prove theſe to 


be the ſame with them that were afterwards called Picts, it 
muſt be ſhown how they came to be a ſeparate body, and a 


diſtinct people from the other northern nations, as it is cer- 
tain the Picts were for ſeveral ages, with laws and cuſtoms _ 


different from thoſe of the Britons and Scots : that ſeeing 
nothing like this can be ſhewn, it is more natural to think 


theſe fugitive Britons retiring among the Picts were incor- 
porated with them. This opinion, to which I confeſs I am 
inclined, may be farther confirmed, by conſidering that the 

Scots, not being conquered till the reign of Severus, and re- 

maining but a very little time under the dominion of the 


Romans, 
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Romans, called their neighbours Pehiti. Now if this name 
be the fame with that of the Pits from the Latin word Picti, 


how can it be conceived that the northern people, whether 


Scots or others, ſhould give their neighbours a Roman name ? 
but if it be a different name, it muſt then be owned the Picts 


were not Britons, nor received their name from the cuſtom 


of painting their bodies. Buchanan, who takes the name of 


the Picts to be Roman, confeſſes however his ignorance of 


the name they gave themſelves. But on the other hand, he 
pretends they came from certain Gauliſh colonies ſettled in 
Thrace, where they painted their bodies as well as in Bri- 
tain. The Picts, continues he, ſpoke the ſame language as 


the Britons and Scots, ſince we do not find in hiftory that 


theſe three nations had occaſion for interpreters to trade to- 


gether. I own this does not ſeem to me to be a ſatisfac- 
tory reaſon, it being very poſſible theſe nations might ſpeak 
different languages, and yet hiſtorians make no mention of 
interpreters d. Buchanan however concludes from hence they 
were originaliy Celtæ. Verſtegan, an Engliſh author, ſays 
the name of the Picts comes from a word in their own lan- 
guage, ſignifying Warrior. I do not think it neceſſary to 
examine any farther the origin of a nation that has now 
been entirely extinct without the leaſt en, almoſt nine 


hundred years. 
This is all I could find Ch notice concerning the Pits 


and Scots, who are to make ſo conſiderable a figure in the 


following biſtory. It is now time to return to the Britons, 
and ow in what manner ny were tubdued h the Romans. 


b Bede ſays, in his time God was Scotorum, Pi et Latinorum, 


ſerved in five ſeveral languages in Bri- bb, 1. cap. 1. Huatingd, p. 299. 
tain, namely, Anglerum, Britonum, . 
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HISTORY 
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From the firſt invaſion of Br1TaiNn by the Romans un- 
der Julius CæsAR, to the calling in of the Saxons. 
Containing the ſpace of about five hundred years. 


H E Romans were become maſters of almoſt all 
Europe, of the beſt part of Africa, and of the 

_ richeſt countries of Aſia, before they undertook the 

_ conqueſt of Great Britain. While ſo many king- 


doms were Senn conquerors continually added to their em- 
pire, Great 


ritain preſerved ner liberty : but it was owing 
rather to her fituation than itrength. She was conſidered as 


a ſeparate world by herſelf, to which the inhabitants of the 
continent ſeemed to have no pretenſions, or at leaſt knew no- 
thing there capable of exciting their deſires. Beſides, the wars 

with the Gauls kept the Romans ſo long employed, that they 
had not leiſure or opportunity to think of the Britons. Julius 
Cæſar was the firſt that formed the project of that conqueſt, 

during his government of Gaul, where he cauſed the Roman 
arms to triumph. His frequent victories over tbe Gauls had 


1 | 0 4. 5 5 extremely 


24 THE HISTORY 
extremely increaſed his fam, and procured great advantages 
to the commonwealth, But he was not himſelf ſatisfied 


_ thedelipn pire, inſpired him with the deſign to extend his conqueſts, and 
3 bring the Britons under the dominion of the Romans. Some 
Justen, accule him of being influenced by a more ignoble motive, and 
Mela. Of aiming in this enterprize at the enriching himſelf with the 

ſpoils he hoped to find in the iſland a. But this imputation 
cannot be ſaid to be well grounded. However this be, Great 


cient to raiſe the ambition of that renowned warrior. His 
preience for invading the Britons, was their aſſiſting the ene- 
mies of the eqgmmonwealth: a pretence frequently uſed by the 
Romans to carry their conqueſts into the moſt remote coun- 
tries. Upon this ground he made two expeditions into the 


ä 
Account of Cæſar, though he had ſpent part of the fame in making 


bis firſt ex- an irruption into Germany, reſolved to employ the reſt in the 
peditioninto 


acquainted with what Cæſar wanted to know, that, ſendin 


iſland, nor whether it was well peopled or not: much leſs 
could they give him any information concerning the ports and 
havens, and whether there were any fit to receive ſhips of 
burthen. This uncertainty made him reſolve to fend Volu- 


_ whilit his troops were marching to the Place: of imbarka- 

: tion ” 
be Britons The Britons, receiving malls by the NEVE FIT of 
ſend ambaſ- Cæſar's deſign, endeavour to divert him from his purpoſe, by 
fadors. ſending ambaſſadors with offers of ſubmiſſion and hoſtages, 


. 


ten, intel dum ſua manu exegiſſe pon- * per ſe portus et navigationem et ac- 
dus. Suet en. in J. Caf, c. 47. Rapin. * ceſſum ad inſulam exploraſſet.”” Vit. 
b Sue onius ſays nothing of C. Vo- Jul. Cæſ. cap. 58. But according to 


luſenus being ſent o make diſcoveries, Cæſar's own account Suetonius was 


but rather intimates that Ceſar under- millaken. 


with the reputation he had lately acquired in Gaul. His 
us ums thirſt of glory, and deſire of enlarging the bounds of the em- 


Britain, though little known in thoſe days, had charms ſuffi 
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iſland, the particulars whereof are thus related in his Com- | 


| Nane, execution of his deſign upon Britain. He was very ſenſible, 
t. Chr. however, the ſeaſon was too far advanced to expect to make 
5. any great progreſs. Nevertheleſs, he conſidered it would be 
Cæſar Com. 
b. iv, o ſmall advantage if he could take a view of the iſland, al- 


moſt wholly unknown to all but. the merchants that traded 5 
on the coaſts. And theſe merchants themſelves were ſo little 


for ſome of them, he could learn neither the extent of the 


ſenus to view the coaſts as far as was poſſible without danger, 


Czfar gives the ambaſſadors a very civil reception; vary ex- 


a Britann: am petiſſe ſpe margarita- took to ao this in "ba 1 cc Wwe | 
rum, quarem amplitucinem_conferen-= * in Britanniem tranſvenit, n ſi ante 


horting _ 


OF ENGLAND. 
borting them to. perſiſt in their reſolution, diſmiſſes them 
without aniwer, or at leaſt without telling*them poſitively 

what he intended todo. With them however he ſends Co- = 
mius (whom he had a few days before made king of the At- 
trebates ©) with inſtructions to perſuade the Britons to make 
an alliance with the Romans, and acquaint them with his de- 
ſign to come over into their iſland. They were by no means 
pleaſed with the news; for they expected, what they had 
done would have induced the Roman general to alter his re- 
ſolution. So whether Comius ſpoke to them too haughtily, or 
they had a mind to Jet the Romans ſee they did not fear them, 
they committed the ambaſſador to priſon, loading him with 
irons. 
Mean while Voluſenus having coaſted along the ſouthern B. C. 58. 
bens of the iſland without landing, returns and gives an ac- Car em- 


barks with 
count of the diſcoveries he had made. Whereupon, N ks 


every two legions. 
thing being ready for e expedition, Cæſar embarked two 


legions on board cighty- tranſports, Jeaving orders for the 
horſe to follow with all jpeed in eighteen more, that had not 
yet been able to join the fleet, and were expected ey 
moment: but his orders were not timely enough Gs | 
At his arrival on the coats of Britain, he ſees the hills and 
cliffs that ran out into the ſea, covered with troops that could 
_ eaſily with their darts prevent his landing. Upon which he 
_ determines to look out for ſome other place, where he may 
land his army wil leſs danger. However he lies by till three in 
the afternoon e, expecting ſome ſhips that were not yet come 
up. Upon their joining the fleet, he makes a ſignal for the 
principal officers, and giving them his laſt inſtructions con- 
cerning their landing, makes ſail and comes to an anchor 
about two leagues farther, near a plain and open ſhore “. 
The Britons perceiving his intent, fend their chariots and 
horſe that way, whilſt the reſt of their army advance to ſup- _ 
port them. The main difficulty in landing proceeded from He lands | 
the largeneſs of the veſſels which hindered them from coming with great 
near enough to the ſhore ; ſo that the Roman ſoldiers faw UE 
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e Inhabitants of by country about | 


- Portus gene. Dr. Gale calls u 
1 


Ritupz, which ſuits beſt with the mo 


d This agrees ſo exactly with che 
Cliffs of Dover towards the South- 
foreland, that all men of judgment be- 

lieve this to be the place, 
e Rapin, by miſtake, 
| See Ceſar's Comment, it; 
tb Such is the ſhore at the atk of 
the river that goes up to Richborough, 
called in Latin Rhutupiæ, Rutupæ, or 


ae F our. 


Durovernum or Canterbury. 


dern name. 


>= => Rutopinecue littora krone; 
5 UndaCalaydonios fallitturbataBritannos. 


Lucan, lib. vi. 


Richboroueh, or Portus Ritupenſis, is 
placed in the ſecond iter of Antonine's 


Itinerary at twelve miles diſtance from 


Roman are about nine computed miles, 
ni  themlelyes 5 


Twelve 
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themſelves under a neceſſity of leaping into the ſea, armed 


as they were, in order to attack their enemies, who ſtood 


ready to receive them on dry ground. Czfar perceiving his 
ſoldiers did not exert their uſual bravery, on this occaſion, or- 
ders ſome gallies to get as near the ſhore as poſſible, and at- 
tack the enemy in flank. This precaution had the deſired 


effect; for the ſlings, engines, and arrows were ſo well em- 


ployed from theſe gallies, that the courage of the Britons 
began to abate. But the Romans ſtill demurred upon throw- 


Ing themſelves into the water, and it may be would hardly 


have done it all, had not the ſtandard-bearer of the tenth 
legion ſhown them the way, by leaping in firſt with his co- 
Jours in his hand, crying out aloud, “Follow me, fellow- 


< ſoldiers, unleſs you will betray the Roman Eagle into the 
& hands of the enemy: for my part, I am reſolved to diſ- 


« charge my du 


to Cæſar and the commonwealth.” Up- 


on theſe words, he leaps into the ſea, and advances with his 


Eagle towards the Barbarians. Emulation and ſhame cauſ- 


ing the ſoldiers to forget the danger, they courageoully follow | 
him, and begin the fight. But their reſolution could not 


compel the Britons to * ground: nay, it was to be feared 
that the Romans, conſtrained thus to fight in the water with- 


| out keeping their ranks, would in the end have been repulſ- 


5 The Britons 


re xouted, 


ed, had not Cæſar cauſed ſome armed boats to ply about 
with recruits, which made the enemy fall back a little. The 
Romans improving this advantage, advance with all poſſible 


expedition, and getting firm footing, preſs the Britons ſo vi- 

gorouſly, that at length they put them to rout. They durſt 
not however purſue them, becauſe the horſe were net yet 

come: which, Cæſar ſays, was the only thing that hindercd 


the victory from being complete ?. 


g The time of Cæſar's landing in day and hour when he landed, very pro- 


Britain is thus known. His firſt ex- bably, be fixed. For Cæſar having 


pedition was, as he ſays himſelf, in 


the conſulate of Pompey and Craſſus, 
that is, according to Dr. Halley, in the 
Fear of Rome 699. But Auguſtus died 


in the year 767, that is ſixty- eight 


years after Czfar's deſcent, Upon news 


of Auguſtus's death, there was a mu- 


tiny in the Pannonian army, which 


_ eclipſe it is certain that Auguſtas died 
3a the 14th year of Chriſt, conſequent- 


was quieted by Druſus, by help of an 


eclipſe of the moon, Now from this 


ly Cæſar's firſt deſcent, which was 


 Hxty-eight years before, muſt be in the 
55th year current before the Chriſtian 
ta. And as the year, ſo may the very 


mentioned the fourth day after his 
landing, ſays, “the night after it was 
6 full moon.“ Now the ſummer be- 
ing far ſpent, this full moon muſt have 
been in July or Auguſt, But the full 
moon of July was in the beginning of 
the month, and of the two full moons 


that year in Auguſt, that on the iſt 


day was at noon, wherefore it muſt be 


the other, a little after midnight of the 


zoth. Hence it is plain, Cæſar landed 


four days before, on the 26th of Au- 


guſt, about five in the afternoon. See 
Lowthorp's Abridgm, Philoſ. Tranſ. 


The 


The Britons, aſtoniſhed at the Roman valour, and fear- They ſuefor - 
ing a more obſtinate reſiſtance would but expoſe them to peade, 
greater miſchiefs, ſet Comius at liberty, and ſent him back 
to Cæſar, throwing the blame of his ill treatment to the fur 
of the populace. At the ſame time ambaſſadors are diſpatch- 
ed to ſue for peace and offer hoſtages. Cæſar very readily Cæſargrants 
ardons them, on condition they ſend him a certain number oy OM 
of hoſtages. Part of them are immediately delivered, with ** 
a promiſe of ſending the reſt, - 7 
Peace being thus concluded four days after landing, the The Ro- 
Britiſh troops were diſmiſſed, and ſome of their chief men mans ſuſ- 
came to Cæſar to manage the concerns of their nation. le H“ 
Mean while, the ſhips that were tranſporting the Roman horſe, 1 
putting to ſea, met with a violent ſtorm, which forces them 
back into the ports of Gaul. The ſame ſtorm falls likewiſe 
upon Cæſar's fleet lying in the road, ſome whereof are daſhed 
in pieces, others loſe their anchors, cables, and rigging. 
And what added to the misfortune, the ſame night the tide 
of flood roſe ſo high (as is uſual at the full of the moon, a 
thing then unknown to the Romans) that the gallies, having 
been drawn aſhore, were filled with water. This accident 
threw the Romans into great conſternation, for they had 
not bronght with them wherewithal to repair their ſhattered 
_ veſſels, nor any quantity of proviſions, Cæſar having all 
% #30 oF Ty 
The Britons that were with Czfar ſoon perceived his want The Britons 
of proviſions, ſhips, and Cavalry. Beſides, it was eaſy to break the 
_ gueſs, by the ſmall extent of their camp, that the number of treaty. 
the Romans was not conſiderable. Having made theſe ob- 
ſervations, they ſteal away by degrees, and repreſent to their 
countrymen, * what a favourable opportunity offered to free 
„ themſelves from ſervitude : how the Romans were few in _ 
„ number, without proviſions and horſe ; how they had juſt 
e Joſt their ſhips, and with them all hopes of retiring.” 
Upon this the Britons reſolve to uſe all poſſible means to cut 
off the Romans proviſions, and amuſe them till winter came 
on. Cxfar gueſſing their intentions by what had happened 
to him, took all imaginable care to lay in as great a ſtock of 
proviſions as he could, and put them under a ſtrong guard . 
within the camp. Then ſending to Gaul for part of what cæſar re- 
he had occaſion for to refit his fleet, he made uſe of the tim- pairs his 
ber and iron of the broken veſſels to repair the reſt. The ** 
ſoldiers laboured with ſo uncommon a diligence (as their 
ſafety was at ſtake) that in a few days the fleet was in condi- 
tion to ſail, twelve ſhips only having been loſt, 
333) 8 TS +; len 


for and ob- 
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The ſeventh Mean while, the ſeventh legion being ſent out to forage, 


8 news was brought to Cæſar, that a cloud of duſt was ſeen to 


the Britons, Tiſe from that quarter. He ſuſpected immediately what was 


the matter; and taking with him two cohorts b that guarded 


the camp, ordered the reſt of the forces to follow with all 


expedition. When he came to the place, he found the legion 


ſurrounded by the enemy, and over-powered with numbers, 


As the harveſt was brought in every where elſe, the Britons 


did not queſtion but the Romans would come and forage 


who obtain there, ſo lay in a readineſs to fall upon them. It was very 
fomeadvan- eaſy to put foldiers in diſorder that had quitted their arms, 


8 and were diſperſed up and down to gather the corn. They 
killed ſome at the firſt onſet ; and to prevent the reſt from ei- 
caping, began to ſurround them with their chariots. Cæſar 
came very ſeaſonably to the relief of the legion, and ſaved 


them from being all taken or ſlain. Having brought them off, 


he ſtood ſome time in order of battle in ſight of the enemy, 


but at length retreated to his camp, not deeming it proper to 


5 egngage, unleſs compelled to it. 
The Britons 


5 The Britons, fluſhed with this ſucceſs, drew together a 
ee greater body of troops, with a reſolution to attack the Ro- 


camp. man camp. Though Cæſar had but thirty * horſe in all, he 


drew up his men, that the enemy might not think he feared 


them. They attacked him as he foreſaw. But inſtead of 
_ forcing the camp, they were vigorouſly repulſed and purſued 
for ſeveral miles. The Britons were ſo diſheartened at their 
5 loſs, that they ſent the ſame day ambatladors to Cæſar to ſue 
They fue for peace. The poſture of Cæſar's affairs would not ſuffer 
him to improve his victory, becauſe he had no horſe to op- 


tain peace, : a k * 
ae poſe to thoſe of the enemy. This conſideration induced him 


_ to conclude a treaty with them, whereby they were bound to 


deliver a greater number of hoſtages, and ſend them to Gaul, 
where he intended to go as ſoon as poſſible. Though the 
paſſage was not long, the fear of expoſing his fleet to another 
Czfar re- ſtorm, if he ſtayed till the equinox, made him haſten his de- 


_ parture „ The Britons neglecting to ſend their hoſtages, he 


h It was the cuſtorn of the Romans | that 30 is put by miſtake for 300% 


to place whole cohorts before the gates p. 5. 


of their camp. Hence gur Engliſn k The equinox, which now falls 


puts 5 


phraſe, Court or Cohort of Guard. A 


cohort was the tenth part of a legion, 


about fix hundred men. The firſt or 
chief cohorts are ſaid to contain fome- 
t mes above a thouſand men. Brady, 


p. 8 


i Brady conjeRures, after Hottoman, 


upon the 22d of September, muſt in 
Cæſar's time have been on the 2 5th f 
that month, (This difference is occa- 
ſioned by our reckoning the year to be 
about eli n minutes more than it really 
is.) So that probably Cæſar left the 
_ iſland about the 2oth of September, 


about 


mn * as 


PP 
puts his troops into winter- quarters, and forms the deſign of 
a more important expedition in the following ſpring. Mean 
while, the ſenate being informed of Cæſar's exploits in Bri- 
tain, a proceſſion of twenty days is decreed to him, though 
the advantages he bad gained were of little e to 
the commonwe alt. 
Cæſar, according to his cuſtom, went and paſſed part of: S 
the winter in Italy, leaving orders with his officers to repair nd 5 Eng 
the old, and build ſome more new ſhips. When he had re- dition. 
ceived advice that his orders were executed, he came to Por- Com. lib. v. 
tus Itius n, where he found {1x hundred ſhips n, and twenty=- 
eight gallies, on board of which he put five legions and two 
thouſand horſe. He conducts this numerous fleet to a place 
on the Britiſh coaſt, marked by him the ſummer before, and 
lands. his forces without oppoſition. , For the Britons, as he 
was told afterwards, at the fight of ſo mighty an armament, 
thought fit to retire into the country, behind ſome hills. 
Cæſar, according to the Roman cuſtom, fortihes his camp, 
and leaving a guard, ſets, out in the night in queſt of the ene- 


| 29 


B. C. 54. 


He lands 
without op- 
pofition. 


my. Having marched about twelve miles, he ſees them poſt- N 


ed on the other hde of a river , to N his paſſage. 


best twenty-five 4 after his Jinks. 


ing, and, as he ſays, a little before the 
equinox, N 

1 Cæfar had no great Ge to boaſt 
of this his firſt expedition, fince, ac- 
cording to Bede, he loſt the greateſt 


part of his ſhips, with many ef his 


men, and all his horſe, lib. i. c. 2. 


Oroſius ſays, the ſhips that were to 


bring the horſe were caſt away in the 
ſtorm, Tyr. p. 30, 35. About three 
hundred ſoldiers that were in two of 
the tranſports not being able to reach 
the ſame port with the reſt, were upon 
their landing ſet upon by the Morini, 
but reſcued by a party of horſe ſent to 
their relief. This paſſage of Cæſar 
gives fome light into the number of 
men in a legion, Theſe two ſhips are 
expreſly called Onerariz, or Ships of 


Burthen, Now if theſe two held three 


hundred, the whole eighty defigned for 


the tranſportation of the foot of two le- 
gions, would carry twelve thouſand, 


and conſequently there were about fix 
| thouſand foot in a legion. And to 
compute the number of horſe belonging 
to a legion, we may conſider that a 


tranſport, ſufficient for a hundred and 
fifty foot, will carry between forty and 
fifty horſe ; conſequently, the eighteen 


| gion. 


reſo] ute 


e 3efigned for the horſe, had 


about eight hundred on board, and fo 


four hundred will belong to each le- | 


The foot then in a legion ſeems 


generally to have been about fifteen 5 


times as many as the horſe, 


m Boulogne, ſays Tyrrel and RS j 5 


about Calais, ſays Horſley. Rowlands, 


in his Mona Antiqua, p. 24. derives it 5 


from Porth- eitha, i. e. the Utmoſt, or 


Furtheſt Paſſage, obſerving that 8 


only latinized the ancient Gauliſh or 
Britiſh names, leaving us to ſeek their 


etymons, not in the Roman but in the 


Britiſh language. Horſley obſerves, that 
Czfar calls the paſſage the ſhorteſt and 


_ eaſieſt, being about thirty miles. Now 
by an accurate ſurvey the diſtance at 


Calais from land to land is twenty-ſix 


Engliſh miles, or twenty-eight and a 


half Roman, 
Cæſar came to the truth. 

n Rapin by miſtake ſays fix-ſevre, ! 
0 This river, could not be the 


Thames, that being too diſtant, but 


the Stour. So that the battle very 


which ſhews how near 


probably was fought on the banks of 


the Stour, to the north of the town, 


towards Sturry or Fordwich. 


ſtrong place to which the Britons re- 
treated after their defeat, muſt have 
| been 


The 


_ e, 
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reſolute as they ſeemed at firſt, they could not withſtand the 


furious charge of the Roman horſe, but were forced at length 


to quit their poſt. They retired a little farther into a wood, 

the avenues whereof were blocked up with large trees laid 

___ acroſs one another, and which ſeemed to be fortified in ſome 
The Pritons former war. Though it appeared very difficult to force theſe 
2re worſted, - p 22 1 1 
intrenchments, the ſeventh legion however performed that 


ſervice, and obliged the Britons to betake themſelves to flight. 


But night coming on, and the country unknown, Cæſar for- 


bids all purſuit. 


The Roman” Next day, he divides his army into three bodies, which 


/rips are march at ſome diſtance from each other in purſuit of the ene- 
afom, my. During the march, he received the melancholy news 


K IM, b ; 
8 pate that his fleet was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, 


moſt of the ſhips being daſhed in pieces or driven aſhore. 
As this accident might be attended with ill conſequences, he 
reſolved to haſten back to the ſea-ſide. Here he finds forty 
of his ſhips deſtroyed, and the reſt ſo damaged that. they were 


_ hardly repairable. However, neceſſity compelling him to go 
pairs the 


g 3 as the ſhips are refitted, he employs his ſoldiers night and 
ho ag yy day, to draw them by ſtrength of arms into the midſt of the 


finiſhed in ten days . Mean while, he writes to Labienus, 
his lieutenant in Gaul, to build more ſhips, and ſend them 
over when ready. Then leaving a ſufficient force to guard 


the camp, he reſumes the deſign interrupted by the misfor- 


tune befallen his fleet. 


Caffibelanus He had not. marched far, before he was informed that the 
general of enemies forces were much increaſed, under the conduct of 
Caſſibelanus king of the Trinobantes, whoſe kingdom lay 


the Britiſh 
forces, at- 


| tacks the beyond the Thames, about eighty miles from the ſea 4. This 


about it without loſs of time, he ſets all the carpenters in the 
fleet and army to work, ſending for others at the fame time 
and draws from Gaul. To prevent the like misfortune again, as ſoon 


camp. This work, notwithſtanding the difficulty of it, was 


Romans, „ 
f been Durovernum, or Canterbury, 
(twelve miles from the place of Cæſar's 


landing) which was taken (and poſſi- 


1 bly kept till Cæſar's return) by the ſe- 


venth legion. This might afterwards 


be converted by the Romans into a ſta- 


tion, as they treated ſeveral other 


towns of the Britons, as Camelodu- 


dunum, Verulamium, Iſurium, and 


others, the capital towns of ſeveral 
ſtates. Horſley, p. 14. OS 
p Upon the ſhore about Deal, San- 


don, and Wolmer, are a long range of 
ecaps of carth, where Camden thinks 


this ſhip-camp was, which, he ſays, 


by the people thereabouts was called 
Rome's Work. | Ee?” | 
q Rapin by miſtake ſays twenty. 

Cæſar's words are, „ a mari circiter 
«© millia paſſuum octoginta.“' The 
borders of Caſſibelanus's territories ex? 
tended to the Thames in Surry, ov er- 
againſt Oatelands, which lies eighty 
miles from the eaſt ſhore of Kent, where 
_ Czſar landed. The Trinobantes inha- 
bited Eſſex with part of Hertfardſhire, 


Verulam being the chief town of their 
kingdom, | 2 
prince 
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prince had hitherto waged continual wars with his neighbours; 

but upon the Romans approach, they had concluded a peace 

with him, and choſen him older in chief, Whilſt the 
Roman army was on the march, they found themſelves at- 
tacked on a ſudden by the Britiſh horſe and chariots, But 
this attack, though vigorous, was repulſed with great loſs on He is re- 
their ſide. Nevertheleſs, they were not diſheartened. Some Pulled. _ 
days after, whilſt the Romans were employed about their in- Another 
trenchments, a body of their troops, that lay concealed in Kirmith, 
the neighbouring woods, fell furiouſly upon thoſe that guard- perm btn. 
ed the camp, and put them into great diſorder. Cæſar ſeeing the adva- 
this, immediately ſends two cohorts to their aſſiſtance, who tage. 
ſurprized at the Britiſh manner of fighting, are routed at the 
* firſt charge. Quintus Laberius Durus, a tribune, was lain 
in the action. As this battle was fought in ſight of the camp, 


| Czfar ſaw plainly the great diſadvantage the Romans, en- 


cumbered with their heavy armour, lay under, againſt ſwift _ 

and light armed enemies that engaged in ſmall parties only, 

with a body of reſerve in their rear, from whence they were 

continually recruited, The Roman horſe were no leſs em- 

barraſſed than the foot. As the Britons frequently counter- 

feited a retreat, the horſemen detached to purſue them, were 
immediately cut in pieces; ſo that it was equally dangerous 

to purſue the enemy or to retire. The confuſed manner of 
Cæſar's relating this affair, is a clear evidence that the Ro- 

mans were worſted, though he does not ſay it in ſo many 

words. Beſides, the reaſons he alledges to excuſe his ill ſuc- 

ceſs are very weak; or if they are of any weight, whence is 

it that he did not meet with the ſame difficulties in ſo many 

other actions, wherein he pretends the Britons were routed 

horſe and ſooʒũẽtt V . 
On the morrow, the Britons poſted themſelves on ſome hills Another 

within fight of the Roman camp. As they appeared to be cm 5 

but few in number, it was thought they had no deſign to en- Rritons are 

gage a ſecond time. Mean while, Cæſar ſending out all the defeated. 

horſe to forage, with three legions to guard them, the Britons 

fall with great fury upon the foragers, who were defended by 

their guard. The reſiſtance made by the legions giving C- 

far time to adyance with the reſt of the army, a great battle 


enſued, ' wherein the Britons were entirely defeated. _ hs 
After this victory, Cæſar marches towards the Thames, Czfar paſſes 
with intent to penetrate into Caſſibelanus's dominions. When the deat 
he comes to the river, at a very difficult ford, he ſees the ene- che gems, 
my drawn up on the oppoſite fide, Beſides their great num. _ 
bers, they had fortified that part of the river with 5 : 
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ſtakes *, driven ſo deep that ſome of them did not appear 


above the water, as de ſerters ſaid afterwards. Notwithſtand- 


ing theſe obſtacles, Cæſar reſolves to attack them, and orders 
the horſe to ride in, and the foot to follow, the ſoldiers being 
ſcarce. able to hold their hands above water to carry their 
arms. The attack was made with ſuch reſolution, that the 


Britons at length were forced to quit their poſt and leave the 
Romans a free paſſage *. Caſſibelanus finding he could not 


hinder Czfar's paſſing the Thames, diſmiſſes his army, re- 


ſerving only four thouſand chariots, with which he harraſſes 
the Romans, and endeavours to cut them ſhort of proviſions, 


by carrying off all the corn and cattle that lie in their rout. 


The Romans were great ſufferers in this march; for they did 


not dare to make the leaſt excurſions in ſearch of provifions, 


for fear of ſallies from the woods and by-places, - 


The" Tino 


bantes ſub- 
| mittoCæſar, 


him withal to take into his protection Mandubratius their 


king, who fled into Gaul upon Caffibelanus's murdering his 


father Immanuentius, and depriving him of his dominions. 


Ceæſar promiſes to ſend back Mandubratius, if they will ſup- 


ply him with proviſions, and deliver forty hoſtages, to which 
they immediately agree. : 
example of the Trinobantes, Cæſar found himſelf in condition 


Several other ſtates following the 


to attack the capital of Caſſibelanus, where the country people 


were retired with their flocks and herds *. 
called a city, was only a wood fenced with a ditch to defend 


who takes 
Caſſibela- 
nus's chief 


ty; they are of oak, and though they 
have lain fo long in the water, are as 
hard as Brazil, and as black as jet. 
At Shepperton they have ſeveral knife- 


pP. 34. 


8 Ear does not n a ſtrata- 


ſtormed ſo briſkly 

not being able to ſtand the aſſault, fled out at one of their 

avenues, but not without great numbers flain and taken, and 
leaving behind them abundance of cattle. - | - 


What the Britons 


them againſt the incurſions of their enemies. Though this 
intrenchment ſeemed very ftrong, Cæſar ordered it to be 
at two different places, that the Britons, 


Mean while, the Trinobantes, upon Cæſar's approaching 
their country, ſend deputies to him to ſue for peace, praying 


is called Coway. 


r The gakes - are juſt this Walton 


in Surry, and the meadow facing them 


few years ago, but with great difficul- 
handles made of them, See Camden, 
p. 155. Bede, lib. 1, cap. 2. Tyrrel, 


gem he is ſaid to make uſe of upon this 
occaſion. He cauſed an elephant well 


They are even now 
to be ſeen at low- water; and one of 
them was pulled out of the Thames, a 


fenced with | iron, PTY a wooden tower 
on his back, full of men, to be forced 
into the river; the fight of which 


monſtrous creature, that looked like a 


walking battery, did not a little con- 
tribute to frighten the Britons trom the 
oppolite thore, 
lib. vii. 


t This is ſuppoſed to be Verulamium, 
or the preſent St. Albans. It is certain 


London was not ſo conſiderable in Cæ- 


ſar's time as Verulamium, this laſt ap- 


pearing to have been more antient, and 
was a Municipiam or colony, when 
London was not. 


Whill 


eee Stratag. | 


2 


: and obſtinate fight were repulſed, and king Cingetorix taken 


= moſt of his kingdom was now in ſubjection to the Romans, 
E and ſeveral] neighbouring ſtates had made, or were ready to 
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Whilſt Cæſar was advancing into the enemies country, FourKentiſh 
the Kentiſhmen inhabiting on the ſouth coaſt over-againft way trig 
Gaul, drew their forces together, with defign to cut off the camp. 
Romans that were left to guard their ſhips. As ſoon as they 
were ready, they marched under the conduct of four kings, 
namely, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximagulus, and Segonax, They are re- 


and furiouſly attacked the Roman camp; but after a long polſed, and 
one taken 


priſoner. 
priſo ger. 


After ſo 3 defeats, Caffibelanus, conſidering chat Cafſibelanu 
egs peace, 


O 


make their ſubmiſſion, treats with them likewiſe, by the me- pe obtains 
diation of Comius. He eaſily obtains a peace, Cæſar's reſo-? 

lution to return to Gaul not permitting him to purſue bis. 

3 conqueſts i in Britain. Beſides, he conſidered that the wea- 

7 ther beginning to grow bad, would help Caſſibelanus to de- 

fend himſelf the reſt of the campaign, as well as the whole 

enſuing winter. By the conditions of the treaty, the Britons Tribute im- 
are annually to pay the Romans a certain tribute; Caſſibe- 
lanus is to deliver ſuch a number of hoſtages, and "ON Man- 
dubratius in quiet poſſeſſion of his dominions* Though Ca- 

| ſar had ſcarce ſhips enough to tranſport his army, he choſe 

| rather to ſtow his men on board what veſſels he had, than 


poſed upon 


run the hazard of being ſurprized by the autumnal equinox. 


| He embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, 
| and receiving the noBiagen, puts to ſea, and ſafely arrives in | 


Gaul “. 


This 1 is the account given by that oreat general of his two Remarks on 
expeditions into Britain, And here we may obſerve, that 2 his 
though out of an affected modeſty, he refrains from all com- two expedi- 
mendations of himſelf, yet by the bare recital of his actions, tions. 
he gives himſelf the higheſt praiſes. | For to make a deſcent 
with two legions only, in an enemy's country, in ſight of an 
army formidable for number, brayery, and way of fighting; 3 
to force enemies intrenched on the ſide of a river, and what 
is more wonderful, to paſs the Thames at a ford guarded 
by a numerous army, ſtuck full of ſharp ſtakes, and withal 
ſo deep as to take the ſoldiers up to their chins; theſe, I fay, 


u Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, Man- cond expedition was in May, and that 


dubratius was not reſt ored to his king- be returned to Gaul about the middle 


dom, but leaving Britain, be took him» of September, For in a letter to Cicero, 
ſelf again to Cæſar, and attended him to from Britain, dated September 1, Ca- 
Rome. Caſſibelanus reigned ten years far ſays, *© He was come to the ſea-fide 


after Cz/ar's departure, 1 in order te embark. 8 | 
It is conjectured that cel 8 {e- = «Meg Toe | XY 
Vor. . n „„ 


the Britons, 
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are actions that ſufficiently ſpeak their own praiſe, and need 
no amplification. And if Cæſar in penning his own hiſtory, 
is charged with turning every thing to his advantage, this 
imputation ſeems to be no where more juſtly caſt upon him 
than in the prefent caſe. Indeed one cannot read the parti- 
culars of his two Britiſh expeditions, without being ſenſible 
that ſomething is wanting, and what is paſſed over in filence 
was not to his honour. I forbear to inſiſt upon the great 
| difficulty of knowing where the ford he mentions could be, 
ſince in the very place where he is thought to paſs the 
Thames, there is no leſs than fix foot water. But what! 
have been ſaying will appear ſtill more evident, if we conſi- 
der Czfar's deſign in attacking the Britons, and the iſſue 
thereof. He fails from Gaul with a reſolution to conquer 
Great Britain, and reduce the whole iſland to a Roman pro- 


every where gets the better of the Britons. He paſſes the 
Thames in ſpite of all obſtacles. Caffibelanus, vanquiſhed 
and routed, diſbands his forces, not believing himſelf able to 
ftand againſt him. Cæſar becomes maſter of his capital, and 
the Britons ſubmit and ſue for peace. With all theſe ad- 
vantages he is contented to impoſe an eaſy tribute on Caſ- 
ſibelanus, and without fortifying any one place, or leaving 
any troops in the iſland, drops his firſt deſign, ſatisfied with 
_ reſtoring Mandubratius; as if the war had been undertaken 
ſolely for his ſake. Does not this ſhew that he was forced 
to be ſatisfied with ſo inconſiderable an advantage? Lucan' 
teſtimony i is a further confirmaticn of the matter, who taxes 
him plainly with turning his back to the Britons *. Though 
Lucan was no friend to him, he would not however have 
ventured to upbraid him with running away, without ſome 
ground. Dion Caſſius ſays, chat in a battle the Britons utterly 
routed the Roman infantry, but were afterwards put in dit- 
order by the cavalry Y. Horace and Tibullus intimate in ſe— 
veral places of their works, that in their days the Britons 
were not conſidered as a conquered nation ?. All which 
evidently ſhews that the fame Acquired by Cæſar in n theſe two 


* Teriita aun bt oſtendit terga Tritanals „ Janes” 


"6 Y He ſays elſewhere, ſpeaking of the waiting to no purpoſe, would, like 
Britons when purſued by Plavtius, cc 2 Cæſar, retire without cffect 
They fled into marſhes and woods, 5 ing any thing.“ | 


in hopes the Romans, tired with 
oi 


2 Intactus aut Britannus ut beſtengeret 0 
© Sacracatenatus vis. 7 ar; Epcd. viii. 7. | Rapin. 
Te manet invictus Romano marte Britannus. TLaiibul. bb, iv. 


9 5 = Se : expeditions 


vince. This is what Dion Caſnus poſitively aſſerts. He 
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expeditions came far ſhort of the idea he would give of it in 
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his Commentaries. But however this be, moſt certainly the 


commonwealth reaped no great benefit by them; which 


doubtleſs was the reaſon of Tacitus laying, Cedar rather Vit. Agrico] 


„ ſhowed the Rowans the way to Britain, than put chem! in 


in. 


ions 


of that commonwealth whereof he was born a ſubject, the 


| defign, they find means to appeaſe him. 


for, following his example, keeps fair with the Romans: 


are il to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious, 


ce poſſeſſion of it.” 


After Cæſar's death, who had onderad himſelf ſovereign Avevervs 
State of Bri- 


tain under 
empire was ſo torn with civil wars that it was not poſſible him. 


for the Romans to think of Britain. So the tribute was not | 
paid, nor perhaps demanded for twenty years. But when, Dion Caſfus 


after the defeat and death of Mark Antony, Auguſtus was lib. xix, et 


firmly ſettled in the poſſeſſion of the empire, he undertakes l · ; 
to compel the Britons to ſtand to their agreement with his 
predeceſſor, and to that end advances as far as Gaul twice, 
in order for Britain , but is prevented the firſt time by a re- 
volt in Pannonia, and the fecond by the ſubmiſſion of the 


Britons, who ſent ambaſſadors to ſue for peace, which he 


very readily grants. Britain, conſidered then as a wild aucul- 


| tivated country, did not ſeem to him worth the pains of 


conquering. Beſides, he was determined not to enlarge the 
bounds of the empire, wiſely conſidering that a ſtate, like a 
ſhip, cannot be managed when too vaſt and unweildy : yet 
as the Britons neglected to perform their promiſe, he reſolves 
in good earneſt to go and ſubdue them: but hearing of his 
Tenuantius, ſuc- 
ceſſor of Caſſibelanus, ſends the ſame emperor rich preſents, 


which were laid up in the capitol. Cunobelinus his ſucceſ- 
"Bly in 


Mi ddl if 
, he orders money to be coined, ſome pieces of which eſex, 


with the 
five firſt letters of his name, C. U. N. O. B. or C. A.M. 
the three firſt of Camelodunum, his capital city, on one ſide, 
and on the reverſe a man fitting and coining money, with 
theſe letters, T. A. S. C. I. A. by which antiquaries under- 
ſtand that this money was deſigned for the payment of the 
tribute“ . 


a e ee i oltimos orbis Britannos, Hor. lib, iii. 35. Rap. 


b The payments of the Britons were 
uſually made in pieces of braſs and iron 
rings, and probably this coin ſtamped 
by Cunobelin was for tribute only, 


| which the Romans exacted in gold and 
Aer, as may e by the word Taſf- - 


* 


cia which in Britiſh (ſays David Powel) : 
ſignifies a Tribute Penny, perhaps from 


the Latin | axatio, 


Camden, Pe 109. 


For the Britons 
do not uſe the letter X. Brad, p. 11. 
[7 vr. p. 37 
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T1nrnrVs Tivzn ws, ſucceſſor of Auguſtus, neglected Britain as a 
1 country of little conſequence, it being unknown to him. Sa- 


Tae. Ann. tisfied with the reſpect ſhown him by the Britons in ſending 
lib, xi, back ſome of Germanicus's ſoldiers that were ſhipwrecked on 
their coaſt, he left them to enjoy their liberty, 


„„ CLT A, his ſucceſſor, would not doubtleſs have turned 
CarirGura his eyes towards Britain, if he had not by a Briton h mſelf 
Sr; been drawn into the project of conquering the iſland. Ad- 
pedi- 
uon aganſt minius, ſon of Cunobelinus, incurring his father's diſplea- 
OT ſure, and flying to Rome for protection, finds means to per- 
page IP ſuade the emperor that nothing was more eaſy than this 
49. conqueſt, Caligula, whoſe folly is well known, imagines, 
upon what the young prince tells him, that the fight of him 
1s ſufficient to ſubdue the Britons. Full of this notion, he 
advances in perſon to the coaſt of Belgic Gaul, where he had 
ordered his army to march. But-being told, as he was em- 
barking his men, that the Britons ſtood ready to receive him 
on the other fide of the water, his warlike ardour cooled, 
and he deſiſted from an enterprize which began to appear too 
hazardous, However, as he was led by his caprice to the 
molt extravagant actions, he went on board a galley, order- 
ing the people to row with all ſpeed towards Britain, as if 
he intended to have alone the glory of conquering the iſland, 
But preſently after, he is ſeen to return back as faſt as he 
went off. As ſoon as he lands, he harangues his troops, as 
if he were going to employ them in ſome important expedi- 
tion. Having ended his ſpeech, a charge is ſounded juſt as 
if the enemy were in view. Upon which the whole army, 
purſuant to an order given to the principal officers, fall to 
| gathering of cockle ſhells in their helmets. 'The emperor 
pleaſed with the alacrity of his ſoldiers on this occaſion, li- 
8 rewards them, and ſends letters to Rome of his ſuc- 
ceſs, wiſhing the ſenate to decree him a triumph. But being 
informed the ſenate made ſome difficulty to comply with his 
order, he reſolves to put all the ſenators to death. He would 
doubtleſs have executed his barbarous purpoſe, had he not 
been deprived of the power with his life, by a conſpiracy ſoon 
after formed againſt him. 

After Julius Cæſar's ſecond invaſion, to ach ſome very 
Pe give the name of conqueſt, the Britons preſerved 
their liberty above ninety years, during the reigns of the 
four firſt emperors ; their ſubjection to the Romans not com- 
mencing till the time of Claudius. The occaſion of that 

_ emperor's undertaking the conqueſt of Britain, and the 
cauſe of the Britons loſing their liberty, was this : 


Cunobelinus 
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Cunobelinus leaves two ſons, Togodumnus and Caractacus, 42. 


who both ſucceeded him: but whether they reigned jointly C: arvivs 


i By” „ He forms 
or ſeparately, or whether one was ſuperior to the other, is che deſign of 


unknown. In their reign it happens that one Bericus e, be- conquering 


ing forced to depart the kingdom for endeavouring to raiſe a Rijn. 
ſedition, flies for refuge to Claudius the emperor at Rome. r 
His extreme deſire of being revenged of the two kings his ſo- Claudio. 
vareigns inſpiring him with a deſign to betray his country to ca. 17. 
the Romans, he frequently talks to the emperor of the cen— 

queſt of Britain as of a thing very caſy to be accompliſhed, 

By his deſcription of the iſland and poſture of the Britiſh af- 


fairs, he intimates to him that he would meet with little or 


no oppoſition. The emperor giving credit to what he ſays, 
reſolves to acquire fame by an enterprize ſeemingly difficult, 
but, according to the Britiſh lord's account, very practicable, 
Having taking this reſolution, he gives the ambaſſadors of the 


two Britiſh kings a very ill reception, who are ſent to demand 
the fugitive Bericus, refuſing to deliver up one whom he in- 


* tends to make his chief inſtrument in the execution of his 


project. Shortly after, he himſelf ſends to the Britons, and 
demands the tribute due to the empire; but finds them not 
at all ready to give him ſatisfaction. Beſides that this tri- 


bute was never regularly paid, the haughty treatment they 


had juſt met with in the perſons of their ambaſſadors, by no 
means diſpoſed them to pay him any great deference. 
They refuſe therefore, and very juſtly, as they think, to pay 
the tribute, and moreover prohibit all commerce with the 


Romans. As Claudius wanted only a pretence for the war, 


he was not ſorry they afforded him ſo plauſible a one. Shortly 
atter he orders Plautius to begin the expedition, whillt he is 


preparing to follow when there ſhould be occaſion. Plautius 1 


accordingly draws an army together in Gaul, and advances ſent chither 


to the ſea-{ide. But when the ſoldiers, came to embark, they vith an 
refuſed to obey him, declaring, ** "They will not make war , NS 
e out of the compaſs of the world,” The emperor hearing inthe amy. 


of this mutiny, ſends Narciſſus his freedman to appeaſe it. 


Narciſſus, though a great favourite with his maſter, when he 
Would have harangued the troops, could not prevail with _ 
them, tohear him: the moment he opened his mouth, the _ 
ſoldiers cried out, Io Saturnalia! ” alluding to the cuſtom, 
during that feaſt, of the ſlaves taking the place and habit of 
their maſters. However, the mutiny went no farther, The lt is appeaſ- 


ſoldiers ſuddenly altering their reſolution, of their own accord *** 


e This Bericus was | perhaps | the lin, mentioned by Suetonius, or one of 
ſame with Adminius, ſon of Cunobe- the fugitives that accompanied him. 
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2 the orders of their general, who immediately puts them 
on board, whilſt they are in the mind. He fails from three 
ports, in order to land at three different places: but this 


precaution was needleſs. The Britons, informed of the mu- 
tiny in the Roman army, and not expecting ſo ſudden an al- 


teration, neglect to prepare to oppole their landing; fo the 


D 5 18 855 
Roman general lands his forces without any reſiſtance. He 


was very deſirous to come to a battle at his arrival; but the 


Britons were reſolved to avoid it, and keep themſelves in ſe- 
parate parties, behind their moraſles, or on their hills. FT heir 


aim was to make the Romans loſe time, in expectation that 
Plautius, after the example of Julius Cæſar, would go and 


winter in Gaul. This reſolution gave the Roman general a 
great deal of trouble, being forced to hunt after enemies diſ- 


8 perſed in ſeveral places, whom he could, as he flattered him- 
1 2— — 5 6 6 | 
feats the two ſelf, eafily vanquiſh at once, were it but in his power to 
Britiſh prin- bring them to a general battle. In ſpite of theſe difficulties, 
ETSY he finds means to attack Caractacus ſeparately, and entirely 


like victory over him. The Britons, purſuant to their firſt 


_ deſign, retire beyond a river, where they encamp in a careleſs, 
manner, imagining the Romans could not paſs without a. 
bridge. But Plautius had, in his army, ſome German ſol- 
diers that were uſed to ſwim the ſtrongeſt currents. Theſe 


He paſſes a ſoldiers, though few in number, ſwimming the river in their 
river in fight arms, ſo aſtoniſh the Britons that they quit their poſt, and 


of the enemy retire at a greater diſtance . The Roman general improving 
this advantage, ſends over a conſiderable body of troops un- 


der the command of Veſpaſian, and his brother Sabinus. 


Theſe two brave leaders advancing towards the enemy, en- 


| gage them and put them to flight. The Britons however 
The Britons are not diſcouraged. Next day they attacked a Roman de- 


attack the tachment commanded by Sidius Gzta, ſo vigorouſly that the 
Roman« and Romans were immediately put in diſorder ; their commander, 


put them in 


vilorger, but himſelf was engaged in ſuch a manner amongſt the enemies, 
are defeated that he was thought to be dead or taken. But the ſcale was 


at laſt. ſoon turned againſt the Britons: Gæta happily eſcaping aut of 


their hands, heads his troops again, and charges the Britons, 
now ſure of victory, fo briſkly, that after an obſtinate fight, 
he compels them at laſt to take to flight. This affair was ſo 
wel! managed, and. Gæta acquired fo great reputation on this _ 
occaſion, that the honour of a triumph was granted him by 


MN This river is ſuppoſed to be the the borders of the Silures, Horſley, 
was fought on. the weſt fide, upon 


routing him, goes in queſt of Togodumnus, and obtains the 


the | 1 
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the ſenate, though he had never been conſul. The Vanquiſhed They retire 
Britons retire towards the mouth of the Thames, and be- —— Wy 
ing perfectly acquainted with the fordable parts of the river, TT 
croſſed over with eaſe, whilſt the Romans following them at 
a diſtance, fall into the bogs and moraſſes, from whence they 
very hardly diſentangle themſelves. At laſt, the Germans Plantius 
lighting upon a ford, and the reſt of the army paſſing over paſſes the | 


a bridge a little higher up, the Britons are ſurrounded on all Dion CA 
ſides, and great ſlaughter made of them f. lib. ts. 


Plautius thought i it; now time to ſend to the emperor to come 44. 


and reap the honour of putting an end to the war. Claudius He ſends to 
having every thing ready, ſets out immediately, and embark- the emperor 
| to come 1nto 
| ing at Oſtium, arrives in a few days at Marſcilles. Then n 


purſuing his journey by land, he re- imbarks at Bologne 

to go and head his army on the other ſide of the = 

Whilſt the emperor was on his way, Plautius had it in his 

power to attack the Britons, who, deceived by his ſeeming 
backwardneſs, reſumed their courage, fancying it proceeded 

from his fear. But Plautius took care not to rob his maſter 

of the honour of a victory he thought himſelf ſure of. As ſoon Clandion ar- 


as Claudius arrives, he heads his troops, approaches the tives, and de- 


feats the 


Britons, and forcing them to come to a battle, entirely routs Britons, 


them. After this victory, he adyances to Camelodunum &, 


e Notwithſtanding the authority of 
Dion Caſſius, it is very difficult to 
conceive that the Thames ſhould be 


fordable near it's mouth, or a bridge 


ſtand a little higher up. He muſt 
have confounied ſome river that runs 
into the Thames with the Thames it 
ſelt. (This is Rapin's obſervation. ) 
But the paſſage n Dion Caſhus is ca- 
pable of another enſe His words are, 
Ava gene ils ENedgey Tov Dperlayay 


£77: Toy Tapto: y map nal 0 tg ne Tov: 


@Xtavy EXCAANES, HH TE abr 
dung N ba dio @UTOY Jabeyl ws, 
are #4; Ta Ciprpe Toa TE europe Tg X- 
pry elde ran, of *Pwweatos, e c. Which 
may e thus renderre, The Britons 
« re reate l to the river Thames, where 
&« it falls into the ſea, and that the 
6e river] overflowing, ſtagnate, or forms 
« lake, Khich having paſſed, as 


4 knowing theſe Hlaces that were firm 


F bottom and 1or. 'able, the Ro- 
te mans, etc, The words being thus 


under ſtood, it. is manifeſt, that it was 


the land-water or lake, over which the 
Britons paſſed and the Germans ſwam. 


And probably there might be a bridge 


croſs this water, further up from the 


ſhore, where ſome of the Romans might 
alſo paſs, There is a paſſage in Hero- 


dian 1elating to Severus, which ſeems 
to add much light to this paſſage of 
Dion. Maaiga dé yepupac, etc, lib. iii. 
on 47. that is, Severus took care 
in the firſt place to lay bridges through _ 


<« the fenny grounds, that the ſoldiers 
« might paſs them with ſatety, and 


«© might Rand upon a ſoli bottom when 
cc they fought, For many places of 
«© Britain being overflowed by the ſea, 
© upon the receſs of the tide become 
©& fenny, which the barbarians are ac - 


6c cuſtomed to ſwim over or wade 


ce through.“ To this may be added, 
that the month of the Thames in 

Dion's time was as well known to the 
Romans as the mouth of the Tiber. 
Horſley takes theſe fens to have been 


on the ſouth ſide of the river. 


Geſſoriacum to be Gravelin or Dun- 
kirk, Claudius, in all probability, 


landed at Po. tus Ritupenſis, called af- 
terwards Portus Britanniarum. . 
g According to ſome Malden, a _ 


corging to others Colcheſter in Eſſex, 
Dr, Gale will have it to be Malden, 


Dig N where 


Geſſoriacum. Dr. Halley takes 
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where he meets with little reſiſtance, and puſhing his con— 
queſts, ſubdues ſome of the neighbouring ſtates. Upon theſe 
ſucceſſes he is by the army ſaluted Imperator ſeveral times, 
contrary to the Roman cuſtom, which allowed no general to 
be honoured with that glorious title above once in the ſame 
war. 3 . 

Claudivs's If by this expedition, which was finiſhed in fifteen days, 
moderation Claudius acquired great fame, his moderation was no leſs ho- 

to the Bri- _ . Ty - 
tons; who nourable and advantageous to him. The vanquiſhed Britons, 
worſhip him touched with a ſenſe of his generoſity in leaving them the 
25 God. poſſeſſion of their goods, which he might have taken from 
them, carried their gratitude ſo far as to erect a temple to 
him, and pay him divine honours. After this ſucceſsful ex- 
pedition, the emperor committing the government of Britain 
| He returns to Plautius, ſets out for Rome, where he fately arrives after 
to Rome. a ſix month's abſence only. At his return the ſenate decreed 
him the honour of a triumph, and the ſirname of Britannicus 
in memory of his ſubduing the Britons. The public re- 
Joicings on this occaſion held ſeveral days,, and the poets diſ- 
played in lofty ſtrains the greatneſs and importance of his 
victories. And yet, Suetonius ſays, he became maſter of part 
Saeton. in Of Britain without battle or bloodſhed l. But it is more 
Claudio, probable, as Dion Caſſius affirms, that it coſt him a bloody 
. "REP Plautius carried on the conqueſts begun by the emperor, 
Plautius being bravely ſeconded by Veſpaſian, and his fon Titus, who 
continues ſerved under him. Titus, then a tribune only, ſignalized 
; 8 himſelf on all occaſions. He had even the good fortune to 
Veſpaſian. ſave his father's life in a battle. Veſpaſian, who had a large 
cap. 4. command, wes often detached by the general on expeditions 
| of moment, which gained him great reputation. He fought 
Tacit A PRs thirty battles with the Britons, ſubdued two powerful nations, 
e conquered the Iſle of Wight. As all this was done under 
Plautius, the commander in chief, he acquired great reputation 
in this war. At length, being recalled, he goes and receives 


h Mr, Wright of stretton in Che- account of Suetonius. He took a copy 


Shire, has lately publiſhed in his Tra- of it himſelf from the palace of Bar- 


vels, an inſcription which confirms this ber:ni at Rome, It is as follows; 
- 443 e CLAYDIO. CMS, - „ 
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the form of a province, and called Britannia Prima. 


having from the beginning been in alliance with the Romans, 


J 
at Rome the reward of his ſervices, the ſenate having de- 
creed him the honour of an ovation, or inferior triumph. He 
was met by the emperor without the gates, who gave him 
the right-hand as they walked, 1 in token of his great eſteem 
for him i. 
| Oftorius Scapula was ſent into Britain i in the room of Plau- So. 
tius. He arrives in the beginning of winter, and finds the Oftorivs 
Britons making continual inreads into the Roman conqueſts. an ag 
They never imagine the new governor would march his army Br tan. 
at ſuch a ſeaſon, in an unknown country. But he does not Facit. Ann. 
ſuffer them long to continue their ravages. Drawing his troops Vie Apis 
together, he forthwith marches againſt them with all expe- 
dition, and defeating the firſt that ſtand their ground, 1o diſ- 
perſes the reſt in the end, that he has no more to fear from 
their incurſions. However, not to be expoſed to continual 
alarms, he reſolves to confine them between the Avon and 
Severn, by means of forts built hetween the two rivers. Be- 
fore he puts this reſolution in practice, he makes Camelo- 9 _— 
dunum a military colony. Much about the ſame time London likew: « 
was alſo made a [trading] colony, and that part of Britain E5ndon. 
Stliinutieet, 
lying between the Thames and the ſea, was reduced into . 


Came'nan- 


tain made a 


k ur vince. 
The Iceni *, not yet weakened by the foregoing wars, okay e 


unite againſt 
were the firſt that oppoſed Oſtorius's deſign. Some neigh- Olterivi. 


bouring nations followed their example, and joining their 
forces under one general, they eneamped upon advantageous 
ground, throwing up in haſte a breaſt-work of flints to pre- 
vent the attempts of the horſe. Though Oſtorius was then 
without wo but: me! aux! liary forces » he attacked them 


| however, 


Pert ef Bri- 


i From the following words of Taci- 
tus, the wife of Plautius is ſuppoſed 
to be a Chriſtian, and the firſt in Bri- 
tain, © Pomponia Græcina inſignis 
« femina, Plautio, qui ovans ſe de 
& Brirannis retulit nupta, ac ſuperſti- 
« tjonis externa rea, mariti judicio 
66 ee Annal. lib. xviii, cap. 32. 


tioned by St. Paul. 


This Pomponia Grzcina, wife of Plau- 


tius, and Claudi Ruffina, a Britiſh lady 
are ſappoſed to be of the 1a nts that 


„ were in Cæſar's houſhold, men- 
brated by Martial for her admirable 
beauty and learning, in the following 
epigram? 


From painted Brit ons how was Claudia born! 6 
The fair Barbarian how do arts adorn! 8 


When Roman charms a Grecian ſoul commend, 


* The inhabitants of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Cambridgeſhire and Hunting- 
donſhire, Rowland obſerves, that Cyn, 
or Kyn, ſignifies in Britiſh, Firſt or 
Foremoſt. Hence Kynta, or Kent, fo 


Athens and Rome may for the dame contend, 


called from being! the firſt in Gtuation 


from the continent, and Uch-Kyn (Ice- 
norum regio) i. e. next to Kyn' er 


Kent. 
1 Every legion had fo many aurili- 
| aries, 


Claudia is cele- 


3 


They are 
deicit d. 
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however, ordering the horſe to diſmount and ſupport thoſe 
that were to charge firlt. The reſiſtance of the Britons was 
more obſtinate than expected: nevertheleſs their intrench. 
ments were forced at laſt with great ſlaughter on their ſide, 
After this victory, Oſtorius turns his arms againſt the 
Cangi w, who, keeping in ſmall parties, are quickly diſperſed, 
The Roman army was not far from the ſea that parts Ireland 
from Great Britain, when the general is informed that the 
Brigantes are in arms. This news obliging him to defer 
the execution of his firſt deſign, he marches with all ſpeed 


againſt the Brigantes, beiyg willing to ſecure the old, before 


The inſurrection is appeaſed 


he proceeds to new conqueſts, 1 
But the Silures ?, the 


by the death of the chief revolters. 


| braveſt and moſt powerful of all the Britons, could not be 
_ tamed either by clemency or ſeverity. Their forces were ſo con- 


Car ctacus 
_ gencr... of 
the Britons, 


ſiderable that the legions were obliged to march againſt them, 
They were headed by their king Caractacus, famous for his 


great exploits, and univerſally eſteemed by his countrymen, 
being accounted the beſt general Britain had ever produced, 


This prince, whom the nations in alliance with the Silures 
had made commander in chief, was retired into the country 


of the Ordovices ?, where aſſembling all his forces, he re- 


ſolves to expect the Romans. To that end he chuſes an ad- 
vantageous poſt of very difficult acceſs, and draws up his ar- 


my on the file of a ſteep hill, with a little river J at the bot - 


tom, when though fordavic i! 
ſervice to him. 
a ſort of rampart of flints and ſtones, he ſeemed, thus poſted, 
to be out of all danger". 


ny places, was of great 
Moreover, his camp being ſurrounded with 


Theſe difficulties are not ſufficient 
to check the Romans, who appear before their enemies with 
their wonted bravery, and reſolve to exert their utmoſt in 


expec Ctation of ending, by a lingle battle, a war that kept them 


SE ſhire, Oy, | Weſtmorland, Cum- 


as it were in another world. The Britons on their part pre- 


Degion, 


Horſley, p. 87. 


Ades the number of which is ſuppoſed, 
as to the toot, to be the ſame with the 


The auxiliaries were 
foreigners, whereas the legions were 
Romans. 


m G- -norally ſuppoſed to be inbabi- 


tants of the weſtern parts of Wales, 
bur Horſley piaces them about Derby- 
ſhire, near the Brigantes, p. 35. 

n Inhabitants of Vorkſhire, Lanca- 


berland. 
0 In! 


* 
ide tan 


but double as to the horſe. 


of  Henfordibire, Rad- | 


' norſhire, Brec! n ckibire; Monmouth 


ſhire, Glamerganſhire. 

p Inhabitants of Montgomerymire; 
Metrionethſhire, . F lint- 
ſhire, Denbighſhire. > 
4 Horſley takes this river to be the 
Severn rather than the Dee, 

r In the edge of Sbropſhire hes 
the rivers Clune and Temd meet, is a 


Hill to which there is no acceſs but at 


one plice, called Caer- Caradoc, fo 
named from CaraQacus, where yet e 


to be ſeen the relics of theſe {tone ram- 
parts, Foe p · 13 


pare 
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pare for battle with all poſſible ardor, not queſtioning but 

they ſhould free themſelves that day from the roman voke. 

Their leaders ride up and down, exhorting them to do their 

duty, by all the motives that could inflame their courage, 

and excite them to brave actions. Caractacus tells them, 

« This is the day that will give them liberty or perpetual 

« flavery ; and bids them call to mind the glory of their an- 

« ceftors, who drove Cæſar out of Britain, and freed their 

„ country from the dominion of the Romans.” The ſol- 

tiers with loud acclamations declare they are ready to ihed 

the laſt drop of their blood in defence of their liberty. The 
reſolution that appeared in the looks of the Britons ſtartled 

the Roman general at firſt, But finding his army ext emely 

eager to engage, he makes the ſignal of battle. having firſt 
obſerved in what place the river might beſt be forded. Ihe 
Romans paſs it without much difficulty; but before they can 
pproach the enemy's camp, they are expoſed to a ſhower of 

tarts, by which many are killed and wounded. in ſpite 9f is defeated 
theſe difficulties they make ſeveral breaches in the rampart, b Cftocmus, | 
hich being nothing but looſe ſtones, is eaſily thrown down. EO, 
is ſoon as ihey could uſe their ſwords, it was not poſſible = 

or the Britons to ſtand againſt the warlike and veteran roops, 

20 quickly put them to flight. Beſides the loſs ſuſtained 

y the Biitons in the action, their defeat was the more con- 
derable by the taking of the wife, daughters, and brothers 
Caractacus. This victory was followed, in a few days, 

ith an unexpected happineſs to Oſtorius: Caractacus flying 

Ir protection to Cartiſmandua queen of the Brigantes, was and deliver- 
her delivered up to the Romans, for fear doubtleſs of „us to we 
ſawing a victorious army into her country, ſhould ſhe th nk a 
protecting the vanquiſhed prince. He had now commanded 

e confederate army of the Britons nine years; and his fame 

id reached as far as Rome, where all were ſurprized at his 

long reſiſting the Roman power. When the emperor had 

tice of the victory, and taking of Caractacus, he or- 

red the captives to be ſent to Rome, that he might behold 

chains a prince that had been talked of as a very formi- 

ble enemy. On a day appointed, the people being all pie- 

nt, and the emperor ſeated on his throne, there came firſt 
raQacus's vaſſals and retinue, with the capariſons and 
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a Her ſpoils of war; then his wife, daughters, and brothers; 1 & 2 
t a laſtly Caractacus himſelf, walking with a ſettled counte- „ 
0 ce, without holding down his head, or appearing too much 4 


eged at his misfortune. When he came near the emperor, 
made the following ſpeech, if it be true that Tacitus did 


t make it for him : 


« If 
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© If my moderation had been as great as my birth or for. 
tune, Rome had ſeen me this day her ally and not captive, 


and perhaps ſhe would not have diſdained to rank in the 
number of her friends a prince royally deſcended, and who 
commanded many nations. My preſent condition is as dif. 
honourable to me, as it is glorious to you. I had arms, 
horſes, riches, and grandeur. Is it ſtrange I ſhould part 


with them unwillingly ? Does it follow, becauſe you have 


a mind to rule over all, that therefore every onemuſt tame. 
ly ſubmit ? Had I ſooner been betrayed to you, neither 
your glory. nor my misfortunes had been rendered ſo fa- 
mous, and my puniſhment would have been buried in 
eternal oblivion : but now if you preſerve my life, I ſhall 


be a ſtanding monument of your clemency to future ages,” 


The emperor, moved with theſe words, generouſly pardon 
the captives, and orders their chains to be taken off. The'firſ 
uſe they make of their liberty is to go and fall at the em. 
preſs's feet, who, in all appearance, interceded for them. The 
ſenate being aſſembled to conſider of a due reward for Ofto- 
rius, his victory was ſpoken of in terms very much to his ad. 
vantage. It was declared to equal Scipio's over Syphax, 
and Paulus Æmilius's over Perſeus ; and therefore it was 
reſolved that the ſame honours ſhould be decreed him. 


52. 


Mean while Oſtorius's reputation began to ſink, either be. 


The Brifons cauſe he grew remiſs after acquiring ſo great fame, or becauſe 


reſume their 
courage. 


the Britons had exerted themſelves more vigorouſly to repait 
the diſgrace of their late defeat. They ſucceſsfully attackel 


the troops that were left to build forts in the country of the 
Silures, and, had not timely relief come from the neighbour- 
ing gariſons, would have cut them in pieces. The com: 
mander and eight captains, with a good number of ſoldiers, 
were ſlain. Another time they defeated the Roman foragers, 
and put the horſe that guarded them in diſorder. In this action 
they improved their advantage in ſuch manner, that Oſtoriu 
was obliged to advance with the legions, after having tried 
in vain to reſtore the battle with ſupplies of the light-armed 
| troops. The coming of the legions revived the courage of the 
Romans, and forced the Britons to retreat, though with little 
loſs. After that there were ſeveral conflicts with various ſuc- 


The Silures 


are intrat- nate, being exaſperated at the emperor's ſaying, Britain would 
have no peace, till, like the Sicambri, they were tranſported 
into ſome foreign country. They ſurprized two cohorts, tha 


by the avaiice of the officers, and greedy deſire of pillage 
i OE „ 


ceſs, according to the circumſtances of time and place. 


The Silures, of all the Britiſh nations, were the moſt obſti- 
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were advanced too far into the enemy's quarters. By diſtri- 
buting the ſpoil and priſoners, they endeavour to draw in the 
reſt of the nations to revolt, Offtorius dies about this time Oſtorius dies 
with vexation, for not being able to put an end to the war. 

The Britons rejoice at his death, and the more for their 
aſcribing it to his grief that he could not ſtop the ptogreſs of 
their victories. 


As it was dangerous, in the preſent poſture of affairs,” or 53. 


the emperor to leave the army long without a general, Aulus AulusDidius 


ſucceeds 


Didius is immediately ſent over, who finds matters in a worſe him. 


condition than ever, a legion commanded byManlius Valens 


having been defeated. The loſs however was not ſo great as 

reported. Nevertheleſs Didius himſelf magnificd itvery much, 

that he might gain the more honour in refloring affairs, or 

leſſen the diſgrace, if the war ſhould continue any time. 

His arrival was a check to the Silures, who, exalted with 

their late ſucceſs, were ors. inroads into the frontiers of 

the Roman province. 
Mean while Venutius, king of the Brigantes, fuecelor of 7 1 

Caractacus in the command of the army, is perſuaded by the freſh, 

inſtigations of Cartiſmandua his queen, (the ſame that betrayed 

Caractacus) to enter into an alliance with the Romans. As iv. i Hiſt, 

long as this prince lived in a good underſtanding with his 

queen, he ſuffered the Romans peaceably to enjoy their con- 

queſts, ſatisfied with preſerving his own dominions, without 

troubling himſelf about the concerns of other nations. A 

quarrel ariſing between him and his queen, and ending in a 

domeſtick war! cauſed him to take other meaſures ®. Tho' 

hitherto he had no averſion to the Romans, he is now forced 

to declare himſelf againſt them, they having impolitickly 

eſpouſed the cauſe of his queen. This partiality of theirs ſo 

enrages him, that he uſes all his intereſt with his country- 

men to ſtir them up to a revolt. The war is kindled afreſh 

with greater fury than ever, tho' in the abſence of Didius, 

who, being very old, managed affairs by his lieutenants. 
Veranius, who ſucceeded him in the reizn of Nero, died 57. 

before he had done any thing remarkable. It is true, his head eee 

was full of vaſt projects, and the fame he had acquired in other . 

poſts, gave occaſion to think him capable of executing the ies. 

greateſt undertakings. But his will, ſtuffed with flattering FS is 

praiſes of the emperor, and full of vain boaſts, that in caſe he — 

had lived but two t longer he would have runs ued anne 


51 8 rejeGted 11 and | marties his ecquire elena making him king 
Tit, Ud, ili. „ 
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tain, made him forfeit the good en people had conceived 


7 


of him. 
58. Suetonius Paulinus was appoin: ed to fill his place. 
Snetos matters were expected from this general, wh ſe merit was 
WE _ compared with Corbulo's, who had lately conquered Armenia, 
Er ain. As he himſelt looked with emulation on the glory acquired by 
* . that great man, he burned with deſire to confirm, by freſh ex- 


ploits, the good opinion the world had entertained of his expe- 
rience and bravery. The moment he comes to his govern- 


fe conqners ment, he forms the project of conquering the iſle of Monat, 
Ona. 


now called Angleſey. To that end, he paſſes the foot over in 
flat- bottomed boats, the ſea being very ſhallow in that place, 
the horſe following, ſome ſwimming, others fording *. 


The 


iſlanders are drawn up on the other ſide, with the women run- 


ning up and down, dreſſed like furies, their hai hangin 


9 looſe, 


firebrands in theirhands, and ſurrounded with the druids, who, 
with hands lifted up to heaven, pour out dreadful curſes and 
imprecations. The horror of this ſight fo aſtoniſhes the Ro- 


mans, that they ſtand ſtock fill, expoſed to the enemies darts. 


But at length, the ſhame of being frighted by a company of 
frantick women and prieſts, and the exhortation of their gene- 
ral, bringing them to their ſenſes and courage, they fall upon 
the enemy ſword in hand, and become maſters of the iſland. 
The firſt thing Paulinus did was to order all the conſecrated 
groves to be cut down, where the iſlanders ſacrificed their cap- 
tives, and conſulted their gods, by inſpecting the entrails of 


men. 


But whilft panne is employed i in this. expedition, an un- 
expected turn obliges him to leave Mona in an abrupt manner, 
to go and ſettle affairs of much greater moment. 

Praſutagus, king of the Iceni, dying left by will the em- 
peror and his daughters co-heirs to his great treaſures, in ex- 
pectation to procure by that means Nero s protection for his 
family and people. But this precaution had a quite contrary 
effect. Praſutagus is no ſooner laid in his grave, but the em- 
peror's officers ſeize upon all his effects in their maſter's name. 
Boadicca , his widow, a woman of great courage and a high 
"is. oppokng. theſe OE proceedings, meets with freſh 


t So called IO ww hanifying i in 


old Britiſh, the furthermoſt or end, in 


reſpect to it's ſituation from the conti- 


nent of Gaul. Rowl. p. 21. 


u The Romans ate ſuppoſed to have 


| paſſed from Lhan vair is Gar in Caer- 
narvonſhire to Lhan Idan in Angleſey, 
which is ſtill the ſhalloweſt part of the 


8 BY . are ENS br 
works yet viſible near Lhan Idan, See 
Camden, p. 675, 676, 


- w Th's:n+me is var iouſſy written ; 
Xiphiline Dion's epitomizer, bas it Bon- 
ducaz Tacitus cails her Voadica, and 
Bouditea; Camden and others, Beodi- 


0 but moſt uſually Boadicea, 


cauſe 


v. 
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cauſe of diſcontent in the contempt ſhewn to her remon- 
ſtrances. As ſhe is expreſſing, by her complaints, her reſent- 

ment of the injury done to her daughters, the brutiſhneſs of 

the officers is ſuch, that they order her to be publickly whip- 

ped. And then, not ſatisfied with fo outrageous an affront, 

they cauſe her daughters to be raviſhed by the ſoldiers. 

The Britons looked upon this ſtrange barbarity with ſuch _ 
indignation, that the whole iſland was poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of 
revolt, which quickly breaks out into action. The Tceni lead 
the way, and are ſoon followed by their neighbours the Tri- 
nobantes. Venucius and his party join with them, and, in 
ſhort, all the nations in ſubjection to the Romans riſe in arms 
with one conſent, the city of London only excepted. The 
Roman hiſtorians themſelves own, that the injuſtice and vio- 
lence of the emperor's officers gave the Britons but too juſt 
| cauſe to revolt. They were thruſt out of their poſſeſſions 
| without any form of law, by the veterans that were ſent to 

ſettle in the iſland, Caius Decianus, Nero's procurator, with- 

out any regard to the ordinance of Claudius, that left the 
vanquiſhed in poſſeſſion of their goods, confiſcated their 
eſtates to the emperor's uſe. The petitions preſented to him 

on that occaſion were all rejected; and without alledging 

any other reaſon but his will, which he made a law. he 

minded nothing but his own and his maſter's profit. Seneca 
himſelf, with all his noble ſentiments of moderation and diſ- 
intereſtedneſs which ſhine in his writings, but were never ſeen 

in his practice, is ſaid to contribute very much to the inſur- 

rection, by rigorouſly exacting on a ſudden the money he had 
lent ſome of the Britons upon uſury*, This treatment bred 

in the minds of the people fo great an averſion to a foreign 

yoke, that they were all unanimouſly determined to ſhake it 

off. Venutius, mortal enemy of the Romans, cheriſhes the 

rebellion to the utmoſt of his power. The very adherents of 
| the queen, laying afide their domeſtick quarrels, and renoun- 
cing the friendſhip of the Romans, join with the reſt of their 
| countrymen for the recovery of their liberty. 
| Boadicea, animated with an ardent defire of reyenge, heads General 
| the revolters, and earneſtty exhorts them to take advantage of maſſacre of 
the Roman general's abſence to free themſelves from gavery, theRomans, 
by putting their oppreſſors, the foreigners, all to the ſword. 
The Britons immediately embrace the propoſal, and fall in a 
Roy and furious manner 1288 the Romans diſperſed in their 


i i” 


x Seneca is ſaid by Dion Caffius to as * en computes it. Xiphil. in 
bave in Britain, about this time, to the Ner, Stil ing. Orig. Brit. p. 5. | 
value of three hundred thouland pounds, 
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colonies, which were more carefully embelliſhed than fortified, 
maflacring all without diſtinction of age or ſex. Unheard-of 
Oruelties ex- cruelties are acted upon this occaſion, and ſtrange puniſhments 
the Romans invented to glut the fury of the enraged people. Wives are 
hung up with their infants at their breaſts, to make them ſuffer 
in ſome meaſure a double death. Virgins have their breaſts 
cut off and crambed in their mouths, to make them ſeem in 
the agonies of death to eat their own fleſh, "The Veterans at 
Camelodunum retiring into a temple for ſanctuary, are ſacri- 
| legiouſly burned alive, rather than ſuffered to ſtarve to death, 
In a word, the fury of the Britons is carried to that height, 
that not a ſingle Roman eſcapes. Eighty thouſand / are com- 

puted to periſh in this maſſacre. 
Let us reflect here a little on the pol liticks of thoſe con- 
ü querors of the world, ſo great maſters in the art of govern- 
ment. Upon their ſubduing a country, they immediately ſent 
their numerous colonies, who, by degrees, mixing and in- 


termarrying with the natives, ſecured to them their conqueſts, h 

Of this Britain is a remarkable inſtance, where, though the * 

| iſland had been conquered but eighteen years before by Clau- d 

dius, above cighty thouſand Romans were already ſettled, A 

_ beſides Paulinus's army, and, doubtleſs, ſome gariſons in the % 

| fortified places, ER the fury of the Britons could not * TY” 

netrate. 5 1 

Pp.  Paulinus receiving vdvice ofthis revelation? tuldenty quits 9 

leaves Mona the ile of Mona to march againſt the revolted Britons, who 2 
| have now an army of a hundred thouſand men, under the 

conduct of Boadicea, whoſe noble ſtature and heroic courage 7 

makes them hope ſhe may have likewiſe all the qualities ota il t 

general. This princeſs, fired with the atfronts ſhe had re- 0 

cCeived, ardently deſires to engage with Paulinus, whoſe army c 

is only ten thouſand ſtrong, in expectation of compleating her 0 

revenge, by the deſtruicton of ſo inconſiderable remains of the 

enemy. Mean while, Paulinus expecting no ſuccours from W * 

any place, is in great ſtraits. The ninth legion, commanded 6 

by Petilius Cerealis, was juſt then entirely defeated. Peenius c 

Poſthumus, with a conſiderable detachment of the ſecond, re- y 

| fuſed, contrary to the law of arms, to obey his general's or- < 

ders to come and join him. Thus Paulinus is under a neceſſity 5 

either of marching againſt his enemies with his little army, or ? 


of expecting them in ſome town. He chuſes the * and 


'Y Ravin follows Dion Caſſius. Ta- a municipium ; ſo that civium may re- | 
eitus ſays only ſeventy thouſand ; his fer chiefly to this place, and Soct'rum C 
words are,—ad ſeptuaginta millia ci- to London, which was > only a trading 
vium et ſociorum, Verulamium was colony. PAY 
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Puts himſelf up in London, but quickly alters his reſolution, | 
Foreſeeing his endeavours to fave that colony will endanger 
the whole province, he marches out, notwithſtanding the 
crics and intreaties of the inhabitants, not to abandon them to 
the fury of the rebels, However, with his handful of troops, 
he ſeemed little able to ſtand againſt an army of an hundred 
thouſand men. But great men very often, by their courage 
and experience, find means to extricate themſelves out of the 

| greateſt difficulties. Paulinus plainly ſees, that in ſuch an ex- 

tremity he muſt either conquer or die, the relief he might 

expect being too far off, and the danger at hand. Therefore, 
inſtead of retiring from the Britons, now marching towards 

him, he reſolves to meet them. This reſolution inſpires his 

troops with ſuch courage, that they readily follow him; ſo 

powerful is an army's good opinion of their general. Pauli- 

nus ſummons all his experience to balance by his conduct the 

advantage of the enemy's numbers. He pitched upon a nar- 

row piece of ground for the field of battle, with a foreſt be- 

hind, that ſecured him from ambuſcades in the rear, and a 

large plain before, where the Britons were encamped. He 

draws up the legions cloſe together in the center, the light 
armed are placed round them, and the horſe make the two 

wings. The enemies ſwarm about the plain in battalions and 

ſquadrons, exulting at their numbers*, and ſecure of victory. 

Their wives and children are brought into the field in wag- 

gons, which line their intrenchments, to be witnelles of their 

actions and partners in the ſpoil. | 5 
Boadicea, with her daughters by her fide in the chariot, 

rides up and down, addrefling herſelf to the ſeveral nations in 

the following manner, That it was not the firſt time the Boadicea's 

« Britons had been victorious under the conduct of their ſocech tothe 
« queens. That, for her part, ſhe came not there, as one: 

« deſcended from royal progenitors, to fight for empire or 

« riches; but as one of the common people, to avenge the 

loſs of their liberty, the wrongs done to her own perſon, 

and the violation of her daughter” s chaſtity, That the 

Romans luſt was grown to that height, that neither old nor 

young eſcaped its pollutions ; but the gods had already be- 


= gun to puniſh them according to their deſerts; for one legion 
* <« that durſt hazard a battle was cut in pieces, and the reſt 

x MW © ſkulked in their camp *, or fled for their lives; fo that in- 
d ns ſtead of "Rang able to ſtand the attack of a victorious army, 

e- 2 The army confifted 5 230, ooo, cond; who ſeems to have refuſed to | 
m according to Dion Caſſius. draw his legion out of their ſtation! or : 
ng a Alluding to Pens. Poſthumus' 8 Camp, N b. Me 
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te the very ſhouts of ſo many thouſands: would put them to 


cc flight. That if the Britons would but conſider the number 
© of their forces, and the motives of the war, they would 


c reſolve to vanquiſh or die. That it was much better to 
“ fall honourably in defence of their liberty, than to be ex- 
c poſed again to the outrages of the Romans. This was her 


< reſolution ; but as for the men, they might, if they pleaſed, 
© live and be ſlaves.“ She is ſaid at the end of her ſpeech to 
let looſe a hare, ſhe concealed in her boſom, as a good omen 


Pavli ha. Of victory. . | 3 Bf . 3 
: 1 Whilſt Boadicea is endeavouring to animate the Britons, 


army. 


Paulinus is not idle at the proſpect of ſo great danger. Tho 


he is aſſured of the bravery of his troops, he exhorts them to 


deſpiſe the clamour and threats of the barbarians. He repre- 


ſents to them, that among the enemy there were more 


<< women than ſoldiers ; and that the greateſt part of them, 
© having neither arms nor courage, would immediately take 
c to their heels, when they came to feel the force of their 
* victorious arms. That in the moſt numerous armies, the 
“c deciſion of the battle depended upon a few, and that their 
glory would be ſo much the greater as it was the leſs divided. 
ec That they ſhould take care only to keep their ranks cloſe, 


and fight ſword in hand, after they had thrown. their darts. 


And laſtly, that they ſhould not loſe time about the ſpoil, 


„ which would be the certain reward of their victory.“ 


| Theſe words are followed with ſuch loud acclamations, and 


the reſolution of the ſoldiers appears ſo great, that the general, 


A bloo 25 not doubting of ſucceſs, orders a charge to be ſounded. . The 


battle. 


Romans dart their javelins, without quitting the advantage of 


their poſt, But their quivers being emptied, they advance 


ſword in hand, ſeconded by the auxiliaries, who fight with 


equal bravery, in an opinion that there was no ſafety but in 
victory. Whilſt the fight was carried on with darts at a diſtance, 


the Britons were in hopes the Romans, daunted at the number 
ol their enemies, would take to flight, But when they ſee the 


legions advancing ſword in hand, with ſhort and thick ſteps, 
and no ſigns of fear in their looks, they fall into diſorder, 
which continually increaſes, there being no leaders or officers 


capable of repairing it'. The Romans ſeeing them thus 
ſhaken, fall upon them with great fury, and put the whole 
army into the utmoſt confuſion, who now think only of ſaving 
| themſelves by flight. Ar the ſame time the Roman horſe in 
the wings breaking through the Britiſh cavalry, a terrible rout 


Þ The laſt words are not in Tacitus, | 


| enſues 
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| enſues of the frighted troops. *Tis even with difficulty they 

run away, by reaſon of the great number of carriages, full of 

unſerviceable multitudes, which firſt retiring, become an 

| obſtacle to the flight of the army. The Roman ſoldiers ſpare 

neither age nor ſex, but ſacrifice to their revenge the women 

| and children, and even the very horſes, This victory ecn.lled 

their moſt famous ones, if it be true, as Tacitus affirms, that 

| eighty thouſand Britons were ſlain, with the Icfs only of four 

hundred Romans, and as many wounded, Boadicea eſcaped 

| falling into the hands of the conquerors ; but was touched 

| with fo deep a ſenſe of her ſhame and loſs, that the ended her 

days with poiſon. On the other ſide, Pœnius Poſthumus, 

| who refuſed to obey his general, either to avoid the ouniſh- 

ment due to his offence, or for grief at loſing his ſhare of the 

| glory of the victory, ſtabbed himſelf. _ 5 
| How advantageous to the Romans the conſequences of ſoThe mifer- 
great a victory were, may be eaſily conceived. The Britons, ene 
in the utmoſt conſternation, without general or army, fy Britons. - 
before their enemies, without offering the leaſt reſiſtance. 
Their miſery is farther increaſed by a famine, brought upon 
themſelves by neglecting to ſow their lands. All their hopes 

are, that the inconſiderable number ot their enemies mult 

oblige them to keep together, and thereby afford time to form 

another army. But theſe hopes vaniſh upon the Romans re- 

ceiving a ſtrong reinforcement from Germany. No doubt, as 

matters then ſtood, Paulinus's army would have been ſufficient 

to complete the conqueſt of Britain, if diſſenſions arifting 

among the Romans had not prevented thera from improving 

their advantages. us 

Julius Claſſicianus, who uctrcded Decianus- in the ics oft orã 

procurator, diſagreeing with Paulinus, ſtudied to croſs him tbe 

in all his deſigns. Probably the general would not ſuffer him ID 

to continue the oppreſſions that occaſio: ned the late revolt. ub. uv. 

However this be, Claſſicianus conceives fo violent a hatred for 

him, that he declares publickly, and even writes to the em- 

peror's miniſters at Rome, that there is no proſpect of ending 

tne war, as long as the management is lett to Paulinus. In 

211 his reports to the emperor's miniſters, he imputes the good 

ſucceſs to fortune, and the bad to the governor's ill conduct, 

nimating, that if another general were ſent, it would be very 

aſy to appeaſe the troubles, without difobliging the province. 

At laſt Nero, hearing of this diſſenſion, orders his freedman 

Polycletus to go and learn the cauſe. The reſpec ſhown 

him by Paulinus was ſurprizing to the Britons, who could not 

5 conceive that uch a e and a viRorious | army, ſhould be 


7 - account- 
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accountable to a ROB This reſpet however was not 

paid in Vain. Poly cletus 1 in his report to the emperor, juſti- 

| AS Paulinus, and fo W es that he keeps his command, 

562. But in the end, Claſſicianus beginning afreſh, prevails by his 

5 friends 5 l ſceret practices, to have Paulinus relieved by Pe- 

„ s ont, Purp:lianus, who being a perſon of no ambition, acted 

| nothi 108 memorable, hiding his love of eaſe and floth under 
the © Mena US name of the love of peace. 

Es 1% him fuccceds T rebelitus Maximus, as indolent as him- 

„ — f; mous for nothing during his government but his 


* 


c ied by  Quarrel with Crlius comimander of the twentieth legion. "This 
„ Guarrel 15 Carried jo high, that great part of the army deſerting 
Agric., their general, he is forced at length to fly to Vitellius, why 
E oo unmanded the Roma n army in Germany. 
In the mean time Nero dying. the Britons enjoy ſome re- 
68. [prey 0 during the ſhort reigns of Galba and Otho, there being 
8 J: neither governor NOT general. The Roman army Was com- 
manded oniy by tribuncs, among whom Czlius bore the chief 


Velu, bo [Way. Vitellius bei ing come to the empire, ſends Vicdius Bo- 


eee lands into Britain, to take upon him the command of the 

made gover- army. The new governor, little ſeilled in the art of war, 
1:07, + 

*- eaves the Britons in quiet, and contents himſclf with gaining 

6 the aff-ctions of the foldiers, without having the authority of 

a gencral. He continues in the province till Veſpaſian, who 

ae 9285 ſucceeds Viiclius in che imperial throne, being informed of 


-titius Ce- ie Wants of Britain, ſends thither Petilius Cerealis. Petilius, 
als, during his governme: at, attacks and defeats in ſeveral . 
the Bri igantes, the moſt numerous and conſiderable of all the 
3 _ ih nations s. Julius Frontinus ſucceeds him, and acquires 
Os 8 no leſs glory. than his predeceſlor. He ſubdues the warlike 
us Pio Silures, who fe country ſeemed, by its ſituation, to ſcreen them 
Linus, from all attacks. | 
7.5. Toward the end of V eſpaſian” s reign, Tata A ile is 
78. ſeunt into Britain to ſucceed Fro itinus. Here we begin to have 
i deri fyiler accounts of the Britith wars; for which we are wholly 
50 „or inebted to Tacitus, ho has taken care to write the life of 
A ic, Vit. Their capital was Furium, cali'! But afterwards Statio was applied to a 
# g"1C0 =, by Antonine iſa-Brigantum, now Al- Fort cr Plate whet” the ſaldiers lodg'd, 
0 be; e n Yorkſhire, which appears and like Wegetius 's Cattelia, we:e often 


to have! en a e large ſtation, It b mw ne towns in the borders of the 
mult * obleryed, that en campments empire, e 8 e they wir? conſtant fen- 
upon a m. irch were 9 65 the Romans ces :gairft the enemy. The ſta ions 
1 d r Winter or Summer quar ese in Raglend wee frong fortiſica- 
12 5 Caſtz 2 H ber: va. aut AHſt va. The tian 85 of 110 FRA extent, adioining 140 
od Sta tia is uſed by Caſar, *Factus,  which..were uſually other buildings, 
Ko. for the dutg of fo}di: rs upon g 200 rd. forming A Cort of town, to hie h the 


oi the men e: Loy . in this duty A ſtation was in dhe nature of a eitace . 
0 U pl. 


his 


FEN 

bis father-in-law Agricola, in order to give that luſtre to his 

actions they juſtly deſerved, and which perhaps they would 
bave wanted, had it not been for that illuſtrious hiſtorian *. 
g Some time before Agricola was appointed governor of 
| Britain, the Ordovices had ſurprized and cut in pieces a body 
Jof Roman horſe, quartered in their frontiers. This accident 
gave occaſion to apprehend the Jike again, and cauſed the Ro- 

mans to expect with great impatience the arrival of a new go- 
- WW vernor. Phe news that Agricola was to command them, re- 
; I vived their courage. They did not queſtion but under a ge- 
neral of ſo eſtabliſhed a reputation, they ſhould quickly Put an 


33 


78. 


end to the war. However, he could not come till about the Az: icol:'s 


ian. 


(F 

„middle of ſummer. Tho' he finds no magazine for the army, EO 
difperſed in ſeveral places for their betier ſubfiſtance, he draws 

„hem together without delay. He immediately attacks the 

7 Ordovices, and notwithſtanding the GRcuny of the under- 


king by reaſon of the incommodious places he is forced to 


NY Fa thro? In queſt of them, makes them pay dear for the advan- | 


„Junge they had lately gained. All the world was furp 1 to 
„Le bim fighting the enemies of the empire upon bis f firſt en- 


diverſions, or in receiving the compliments of the province. 
he was ſeen, in his firſt campaign, to attack the iſle of Mona, 
which the Romans had been forced to abandon, tho' he wanted 
fat-bottom'd veſlcls for the expedition, He ordered a choice 


trance, a time uſually ſpent by other governors in fe feaſting and 


But there was ſtill greater reaſon to admire his diligence, when 


body of auxiliaries, who were acquainted with the ſhallows, 
to ſwim over, which they perſorm'd fo dextrouſly, (being 


es trained up by the cuſtom of their native country to manage in_ 


de ſwimming themſelves, their horſes and arms) that the jnhabis 


= ets, aſtoniſhed at the fight, and never ſuſpecting any ſuch _ 
thing, ſurrendered the iſle to the Romans without obliging | 


is chem to draw a ſword. 


ve War was not the only affair that loved the new gover- Ho cans che 


ly Jror. Whilſt his arms are triumphant, ke carciully enquires 


Je) }ve al [34S 


Br it iſu lube 


of W about every thing relating to the government of the province, zects. 


and the propereit means to keep the people in obedience. 


ox MW [his enquiry {hews him that the Biitons are not to be tam'd 


by arms alone, but that lenity is no leſs neceſfary than force, 


be And therefore he ſpends the whole winter after his firſt cam 


-n- baign, in diligently regulating ſeveral abuſes crept in by the 


the” eſteemed a maſter-piece by the beſt thought are ERIE Horſley, 
el. NS The ſtrepgch and vivacity of p. 38. | 


avarice Or negligence of former governors. He takes cale to 


, * Tacitus's Life of Agricola is juſtly the expreſſion, the 8 variery.of - 


hie | „ 1 | E 3 155 prevent 
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prevent all kind of exaQtions ; to cauſe juſtice to be admi- 
niſtred punCtually and impartially ; in a word, to remove every 
occation of diſcontent from the Britons in ſubjeQion to the 
empire. This proceeding gained their affection to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he had no cauſe to fear a revolt whilſt he ſhould be 
employed in making new conqueſts, Veſpaſian dying about 
this time, his ſon Titus ſucceeds him, and knowing Agricola's 
great merit, continues bim in his government. 
79- In the ſpring the general takes the field again, and marches 
Ken cu, towards the north, where he makes ſome conqueſts. He ob- 
paign. ſerved the Romans commonly loſt in the winter what they 
| gained in the ſummer, becauſe they durſt not venture to quar- 
ter in the conquered countries, which were too much expoſed, 
To prevent this inconvenience, he reſolved to build forts in 
proper places, where garriſons might be kept in the winter, 
always ready to repulſe the enemy. As he was a great maſter 
in the art of fortification, theſe forts were built and ſituated in 
ſuch manner, that the Romans were never under a neceſſity to 
© quit them, nor the enemies ever able to take them.. 
= 3 During the following winter, Agricola's chief buſineſs was 
fo come into (0. ſoften che rough manners of the Britons, and inſtill into 
the cuſtoms them a deſire to imitate the cuſtoms. of the Romans. His 
of the Ro- pains are not beſtowed in vain. Soon after, Britain is adorned 
mans. 
with ſtately temples, noble porticos, and many fine ſtructures 
both public and private, of a very different taſte from what 
had been hitherto ſeen, The Britiſh nobles even pride them- 
| ſelves in ſpeaking the Latin tongue, to which a little before 
they were utterly averſe. They dreſs likewiſe after the Ro- 
man manner, and in ſhort, as Tacitus obſerves, are brought to 
_ eſteem, as politeneſs and good breeding, what was wy a badge 
| of their ſlavery. 
80. In this third cam aign, Agricola advances as far as the river 


Third cam- Tweed, fortifying his conqueſts with caſtles and fortreſſes | in 


pain. - ſeveral places. 

8. The fourth ſummer was ſpent i in fabduing the nations inha- 
| pas biting between the Tweed and the two friths of Glota and 
ben Bodotria, now called of Dunbritton and Edinburgh. Lhoſe 

two arms of the eaſt and welt ſeas {hoot ſo far into the land, 


e This ne of Tacitus, (ſays Hor- os: cc perdomita Britannia & ſtatim 
Ney) is almoſt incredible, though we amiſſa,'* Hiſt, lib. i, cap. 2. The 
extend it no farther than to the time of forts built this year by Agricola are 
Tacitus Writing his Riſtory. There is ſuppoſed to be on the borders, eſpeci- 
perhaps a good deal of compliment in it ally on the weſtern fide of the iſland, 
70 Agricola, the hiſtorian's father-in- along which Agricola marched, Hor- 
law and favourite hero. It ſeems not eye P: 49% Te OM 0 
io be well conſiſtent with another pai- ' 


tha 
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that they are parted only by an iſthmus of between thirty and 
') W forty miles. Upon this ilthmus Agricola raiſes forts and plants 
garriſons for the ſecurity of the Roman province, which he had 
„extended thus far. By this means the nations yet uncon- 
quered, were pent up as it were in a ſeparate iſland, 
n What Agricola had done ſhould, one would think, have ſa- 82. 
tisfied his ambition: but he was labouring alſo for the glory of Fifth cam- 
the Roman name, which, as Tacitus expreſſes it, knew nor 8. 
© T bounds. During his fifth campaign, Agricola leads his army 
beyond the friths, where he diſcovers countries and nations, 
5 whoſe very names were unknown to the Romans. Some of 
them he conquers, and leaves garriſons in the weſtern parts op- 
poſite to Ireland. His deſign was to attempt the conqueſt of 
that iſland, that it might be a check upon Britain, being per- 
fectly informed of the ſtate of the country by a lord baniſhed 
from thence. Tacitus ſays, he heard his father-in-law ſay, 
that with one legion and a few auxiliaries, he could eafily be- 
come maſter of that ifland, the conqueſt whereof would be of 
great ſervice to keep the. Britons in awe, _ "©: 

In this ſixth campaign, the Roman general paſſes 8 Sixth = 
ordering his fleet to row along the coaſts, and diſcover the paiga, 
creeks and harbours in thoſe northern parts. This was the 
firſt Roman fleet that appeared on thoſe ſeas, the ſight where- 
of inſpired the enemy with terror, but the Romans with cou- 
rage, who having ventured upon thoſe unknown countries 
with ſome dread, were extremely animated by the communi- 


cation they bad wich their fleet, which always kept near the 5 
m ſhore, 


wh But while Agricola was advancing tonmeds; the north, a re- 
port was ſpread that the northern nations had drawn together 1 
formidable army, and attacked the forts built on their frontiers. 
et The neus of this armament being confirmed a few days after 
in by deſerters, the principal officers of the army adviſed the ge- 
neral to relinquiſh his conqueſts beyond the friths, and avoid 
* the ſname of being compelled to it by force. But he rejected 
d this advice, as injurious to his maſter's honour and intereſt, 
e Whilſt he was deliberating upon this affair, he had notice that 
55 the enemies were coming upon him with an army of num 
; berleſs multitudes, according to common report. Apprehen- 
he live of being ſurrounded, he divided his army into three bodies, 
re hearing the i enemy 'had done the ſame. This precaution had, os ra 
K | like to have colt him dear. For the enemies having intelli- en is IE 
BY genct of it, altered their reſolution, and with united forces ſet tacked in 
upon the ninth legion in the night, as they lie encamp'd at a ther camp. 
1 ou Anne from the reſt of the ys They 9 6x A 
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1 8283 and attacking the camp with great fury, had 
marches to like to become maſters of it. Agricola, upon notice of their 
their 2id, march, made all poſſible haſte to the relief of the legion. But 
for ſear of being too late, he ordered the horſe to go before and 
maintain the fight, till the reſt of the army came up. He ap- 
pear'd at day break in fight of the enemies, who ſeeing him ad- 
vance, would have retreated, but not having time, were 
forc'd to continue the fight. The battle was fierce and obſti- 
nate. The Romans, that were almoſt defeated in their camp, | 
_ Vigorouſly endeavour to repair their diſgrace, at the ſight of 
Ki their companions who were coming to their aſſiſtance. And 
ders are ge. theſe, ſeeing the ninth legion in danger, ruſh furiouſly upon the | 
feated, enemy to relieve them. Both fought with ſuch courage and 
bravery, that the enemy began at laſt to give ground. The | 
fens favour'd their retreat, otherwiſe the war had been termi - | 
Res % / . 
They aſſem- This defeat, though conſiderable, diſhearten'd not the | 
dle again. {fanders. They imputed their misfortune to chance and other 5 
Circumſtances, rather than to the valour of the Romans, and 
reſolv'd to try the fortune of war once more. Having con- . 
vey'd their women and children into the towns, they came to- | 
_ gether from all parts, and form'd a more numerous army than 7 
the firſt, with a reſolution ſtoutly to defend their liberty. | 
A cohort of But whilſt the Romans are preparing in the winter to with- 
the Roman ſtand the efforts of their enemies, and even to attack them, a 
3 de- cohort of Uſippians, levied in Germany, form a deſign to re- 
th - e, W 171 
turn home, and execute it with that ſecrecy and expedition, 
that it could not be prevented. A captain and ſome Roman N 
ſoldiers, placed among them to diſcipline them, were killed, W 
left they ſhould oppoſe the deſign. Which done, theſe Ger- 
mans ſeize upon two ſmall veſſels, kill one of the pilots, and 
compel the other to conduct them, threatning to ſerve him as | 
they had done his companion: after which they ſet ſail before 
and periſh their intentions could be known. They had laid their mea- 
miſcrably. ſures ſo ill, that they were quickly in want of proviſons, and 
fkeduc'd to the neceſſity of eating ſome of their comrades, 
Thoſe that remain'd alive, ignorant of the art of navigation, 
were driven aſhore on the coaſt of Friſeland and made ilaves *, 


rtr This battle was fought, according 8 Tacitus ſays, three, Vit. Agr, 

to Gordon, in the county of Fife; for h Tacitus ſays, after a ſtrange ad- 
there is a Roman camp in Sir John venture failing round Britain, they were a 
Malcolm's ground at Lochore, two taken firſt by the Suevi, then by the 
miles ſrom Lochleven, and a large mo- Frifii, And being bought and ſold, ſome. 
faſs near it, and formerly a wood, Alſo of them at laſt in traffick were broughe WM 
\ near this place is a ſmall village called to the coaſt where the Romans were, 

Blei which in the old language ſigni- who told the adventure, and were at- 

flies a place of battle. Horſley, p. 44+ terwards famous for it. — Agr. 
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Upon opening the next campaign, Agricola orders his fleet _ 
to row along the coaſt, to keep ſeveral places in awe. Art the 8 4. 
ſame time he marches at the head of his troops, taking for "iy ? 
guides ſome natives of known fidelity, that were acquainted campaign 
with the ways. When he comes near the Grampian moun- 
tain, he ſees the enemies drawn up to the number of thirty 
thouſand, beſides volunteers, who flock'd together to be at a 
battle, of which liberty or ſlavery was to be the iſſue. Upon 3 v<the 
the armies approaching each other, Galgacus, commander of,, 
the iſlanders, repreſents to them, * "That being at the extre- for bade. 
„ mity of the iſle, they have no refuge left if vanquiſh'd, and 
therefore nothing but victory can deliver them from perpe- 
„ tual bondage.” On the other fide, Agricola exhorts his 
ſoldiers © to do their duty, by the conſideration of their paſt oath mack 
6 victories, Particularly he ſets before their eyes their fad ene N 
* condition, if after being defeated, they are forc'd to ſeck for 
« ſhelter among the Britons, who for fifty years together have 
felt the force of their victorious arms.” Whilſt the general 
is yet ſpeaking, the ſoldiers by their looks diſcover their cager- 
neſs to fight, and their hopes of victory. The army was drawn Deſcription. 
up in ſuch manner, that the auxiliary foot were to bear the“ le battle, 
firſt ſhock, in order to prevent as much as poſſible the eftulion 
of Roman blood. The legions were plac'd in the rear, to 
ſupport the auxiliaries in caſe of repulſe. Galgacus had rang'd 
his men on the fide of a hill, that his whole army might be vi- 
ſible at once to the Romans, and ſtrike them with the greater 
terror. The horſe were drawn up on the plain at the bottom. 
of the hill, and the chariots ran between the two armies. Ag- 
ricola, apprehenſive of being ſurrounded by theſe multitudes, 
widened his front, though he thereby weakened it, rejecting 
the advice given him of ordering the legions to advance, Then 
alighting from his horſe, full of courage and hopes, he went 
and headed the legions. They fought ſome time with darts, 
the iſlanders being unwilling to quit the advantage of their 
poſt, Beſides, their little targets, and unwieldy pointleſs 
ſwords, were not ſo proper for cloſe fighting. But Agricola 
found means to compel them to it, by detaching two cohorts _ 
of Batavians, and as many of Fungrians, who fell upon them 
ſword in hand. The iflanders, unuſed to that way of fight- 
ing, could not long withſtand the charge of theſe warlike 
troops, who prefling them with the points of their bucklers, 
ſoon broke their foremoſt battalions, and began even to aſcend 
the hill. Thoſe that followed them, animated by their ex- 

ample, fought with the ſame bravery ; and without giving the 

enemies time to rally, overthrew all that withſtood Mm, 

e oct Likud e Mean © 


— 


Dom'itian 
recalls A 
CVids | 


ri- Titus, rece 


F 
Mean while, the Britiſh horſe began alſo to give ground, and 
their chariots were forc'd to drive up the hill to affiſt the foot 


that were in extreme diſorder. 


Though the chariots at firſt 


ſomewhat daunted the Romans, yet did they bur little execu- 


tion by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the ground, 1 he hill be- 


ing pretty ſteep, the charioteers had no command of the horſes, 
and ran without diſtinction over friends and foes, according as 


they came in their way. 


The foot that were poſted on the 


top of the hill, and had not yet engaged, ſeeing the Romans 
hotly purſuing their victory, now made a motion to ſurround 
them, becauſe of the ſmallneſs of their number. But Agricola 


- perceiving it, detach'd four ſquadrons of horſe, who not only 


withſtood the charge of the foot, but entirely routed them, 
and then falling upon the enemies in flank that were {till on 


The Ro. bhe plain, made great ſlaughter of them. This action com- 
mans gain Pleated the victory. Galgacus finding it impoſſible to 1enew 
dhe victory, the fight, retreated with the remains of his army. He loſt ten 
OL _ thouſand men in the action; but on the fide of the Romans 
there fell but three hundred and forty : among whom was 

Aulus Atticus, captain of a cohort, who by the heat of youth, 

and the unrulineſs of his horſe, was carried into the midſt of 

the enemies. The conquerors paſs the following night with 

Joy and gladneſs, and the vanquiſh'd with lamentations and 
ſorrow, taking advantage of the darkneſs to eſcape the purſuit 
of the Romans. Far from any thoughts of rallying, their 


flight was fo haſty, that when day appeared it was in vain to 
purſue themi, Agricola ſeeing they were intirely diſpers'd, 
the ſummer almoſt ſpent, and unſafe to ſend his army to waſte 


che enemy's country, marched back into the territories of the 


Horeſtians *, from whom he received hoſtages. He march'd 
lowly, to ſtrike terror into the Britons, and in expeCtation of 


his fleet, which having alarm'd all the northern coaſt, return'd 


about the end of the ſummer, and anchor'd in the port of 


Trutulum.. 


Domitian, now emperor upon the death of his brother 


3 Mr. Gordon ſuppoſes this battle to 

\ be fought in Strathern, hali'a mile from 
the Kirk of Comerie, tnere being a re- 
markable encampment in that place. 
e Mountainzeis or Highlanders. 

Camden places them in Eſ&-dalte, But 
huis annotator thinks they fhould be 
plwaced between South-Elk and North- 
Eſk in Angus, Sea Camden, p. 845. 
I Some read it Rhamenſis, moſt pro- 
bably it ſhould be Rhutupenſis tor Ru- 


ives the news of this victory with a ſeeming ſatiſ- 


tupenſis or Ritupenſis. So that when 


 Agricola's fleet, (that lay in the Tay 


during the battle) arrived here, having 


gone north about by the O. cades, tis 


plain they had ſail'd quite round the 
Hand, becauſe they had ſail'd before 
from Portus Ritupenſis to Tay. For 


Tacitus favs, „ Trutulenſem Portum 


« tenuit, unde proximo latete Britan- 


* 


n lecto omni redierat.“ Vit. 


= faction, 


the great alteration for the better in their cuſtoms and man- 


hardſhips that a are the uſual lot of the vanquithed. Exorbitant 
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faction, though inwardly he repiues at the reputation Agricola 


5 gone by it. Envy not ſuffering him not to continue him in 


is poſt where his tame might ſtill have an additional luſtre, he 
recalls him on pretence of promoting him to the government 
of Syria. But after cauſing the ſenate to decree him a ſtatue 
crowned with laurel, he ſends him out of the world with a doſe 


ol poiſon. In this manner he rewarded the ſervice that great fd poiſons 
man had done the empire, This unworthy emperor could 


him. 


not bear the fame of a general whoſe noble actions reproach'd 
him with the imaginary triumph decreed him as conqueror of 
the Germans, in which he had Cauſed ſlaves to be Cn 
like captives. e 
Agricola gave the Gailhipp flow to the liberty of Britain. Britainis re. 
By his valour and prudent conduct, all that part of the iſland du to a 


Ying ſouth of the two fiiths, was reduced to a Roman pro- 5 ona 58 


vince. As for the northern parts, they were leſt to the inha- 


bitants as a wild uncultivated country, not worth the conquer-_ 
ing or keeping. Only ſtrong garriſons were 8 885 in the for- 
treſſes built on this ſide the friths. 
Tho' the loſs of their liberty ſeemed to be an irreparable A Pritons 
damage to the Britons, it was in ſome meaſure repaired by i lieg. w 


ners, after their being ſubje& to the empire. In a ſhort time 


they were ſeen to lay alide their rude and ſavage ways, and 


aſſume the politeneſs of the conquerors. Arts and ſciences, : 


little regarded by the Britons before this revolution, flouriſhed | 
| among hem as much as in any other part of the Roman do- 
minions. In a word, from mere tavages the Britons were be- 
come polite and civilized, an advantage the moſt northern parts 


of the iſland have not yet attained. After this reformation, 


they made but faint ſtruggles for the recovery of their liberty, 
being pleaſed, for the molt part, with their ſervitude. It muſt | 
however be noted, that a great many choſe to loſe their poſ- 


ſeſſions, and retire into the north, among the Pits and Scots, 


rather than live in ſubjection to the Roman yoke. Theſe were 


the men, that, joining with thoſe that affarded them refuge, 


made 8 war with the Romans, in maintenance of that 5 
precious liberty their unhappy country had loſt. They ſpared 


not even their countrymen, whom they looked upon with hor- | 
ror for being pleaſed with their ſlavery. 
Theſe were the men, that, with the PiQs and 80078 ob- 


liged emperors themſelves to come over in perſon and oppoſe 
the efforts of their invincible courage. 


As for the ſubjects of the empire, they ende all the Policy of the 


Omans 
with regard 
* os eg: "5 
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to conquered taxes were laid upon them on numberleſs pretences. Their 
countries. eftates were taken from them and given to the veterans, that 
were continually coming to ſettle in the iſland. The flower 
of their youth were made ſoldiers, and diſperſed in the other 
provinces of the empire. Such was the Roman policy. They 
ſent away whole bodies levied in a conquered country, into 
other remote regions. For inſtance, the Britons into Panno- 
nia, the Batavians into Illyria, the Germans into Britain, to 
keep them at a diſtance from their own country. By thus 
draining the conquered nations of their main ſtrength, they 
diſabled them from revolting, and at the ſame time made ule 

8 2 of them to acquire new conqueſts. 
3 After Agricola's departure from Briton, we have but : a flen- 
ucullus go- 

vanor or der account of what paſſed in the iſland till the reign of Adri- 
Britain, Alle 
by Domitian, to whoſe ſuſpicions or jealouſy he quickly fell a 
lacrifice. 
were quiet, and the inhabitants of the north ſuffered to enjoy 
pr liberty in peace. The Roman hiſtorians mention allo, 


in the reigns of Nerva and Trajan, ſome commotions in the 


illand, that were quickly appeaſed; but the particulars are un- 


Arviragus' known. It may likewiſe be obſerved in this interval, the Ro- 


king of the 
Britons, 

| they gloricd in having ſuch for their ſubjects. | Juvenal ſpeaks 
ie. e. 


e der Domitian” 


m Under Plautius and Oſtorius, in Copgidunvs. This ſtone was found in a 
the reivn of Claudius, ſome places (ſays 
Ta citus) were given to king Cogidunus, 

who continued faithful to the Romans, 
Over what people he was king does not 
appear, Camden thinks the Regni; 
Hr. Gale, the Segontiaci, However, 

5 there was lately fo and at Chicheſter a 
very curious inſcription relating to this 


„ EPTVNO. ET. MINERVAE 
TEMPLVM..-: 
.. O. SALVTE. DOMUS. DIVINAE, 
"""AVTCTORITATE, TIS. CLAVD. 
+GIDVBNLI. R. LEG A. AVG."IN.-BRIT. 
— 9 5 IV FABROR. ET. QVI. IN. EO. 
e , Dj. DONANTE AREAM 
ENTE. PVDENTINI. FIL. 


Martin's Lane; it is about two foot 
nine inches broad, and very near three 
foot long. It is now fixed in the wall 
of the houſe where it was found, The 


follows: 


We only know that Salluſtius Lucullus was ſent thither 


It is to be preſumed, the ſubjects of the empire 


mans, after their conqueſts, ſuffered kings to be in Britain; for 


of king Arviragus, who reigned i in ſome part of the iſland un- 
cellar under the corner houſe of St. 


| inſcription, ſomewhat defaced, | is 38 


hus to. be read, according to Roger 
f Gale: eſq. 


Neptun et Minervæ templuny pro 


« ſalute domus divine ex auCtoritate 
„ 'T'therii Claudii Cogidubni regis le- 
c gati Auguſti in Britannia collegium 


A fabrorumn ct qui in eo a facris lunt t de | 


& ſuo dedicaverunt donante aream Pu- £5 
cc dente Pudentini filio. _ . 
The ſtone in digging up was broken 10 | 
four parts, of which one is not taken 
up, lying under the foundation of the 
next houſe, See N Tranſact. 


8 8 


N. 379. 


In the firſt year of Adrian“, the northern people, a mix- 11. 
ture, as ſuppoſed, of Piéts, Scots, and Britons, but confound- Julius Seve- 
ed by the Roman hiſtorians under the name of Caledonians, dus made go- 
made an irruption into the Roman province. Their firſt ex-$,7%. in 
ploit was to demoliſh ſome of Agricola's fortreſſes between Hadriano, 

the two friths. Adrian being informed of theſe commotions, 

appoints Julius Severus governor of Britain; but before he 

has time to perform any thing, he is ſuddenly recalled, and 
employed elſewhere*. Mean time, the Caledonians conti- 120, 
nuing to infeſt the Roman territories, the emperor reſolves to Adrian goes 
go over in perſon, and ſubdue theſe fierce and troubleſome 9 2 
people. As ſoon as they hear of his arrival, they relinquiſh * 

the country they were poſſeſſed of, and retire to the north. 

Adrian however advances as far as York, where he meets ſome 
of Agricola's old ſoldiers, that had been with him in the nor- 

thern parts. The deſcription theſe give him of the country 

he intended to conquer, diverts him from purſuing his expedi- 

tion. Beſides that the bogs and mountains he was to pals, 

would have engaged him in a war more laborious than ho- 
nourable, he ealily perceived, that ſhould his undertaking be 
crowned with ſucceſs, it would procure no great advantages 

to theempire. Wherefore he comes to a reſolution to leave 

to the Caledonians all the country between the two friths and 

the Ti ine, in hopes by thus enlarging their bounds to keep 

them quiet. But at the fame time to ſecure the Roman pro- 
vince from their incurſions, he cauſes a rampart of earth to be He parts the 
thrown up, covered with turf, from the mouth of the Tine to ne am 
Solway frith, This rampart was eighty miles in length, and the northern 
ran quite croſs the country from eaſt to weſt, by which he ſe-counvics by 
cured the ſouthern parts, leaving the Caledonians all the lands? P. 
between the new rampart and the iſthmus that parts the two 
friths v. Having thus ſettled matters in the iſland, he returns 

to Rome, and is ; honoured with the title of Reſtorer of Bri- 6 
tain, as 1 by ſome medals. 


a Here i is a gap of above thirty years, 


their cc nqueſſs here 


o Pius Licinius 5 in 


the government of Britain, in the year 
120. Severus was recalled to go again 
the ſe: as. Dion. lib. La | 

p Airtan's 9 „ r Valium, was 
entirely of eart! 2 The Whole work. 
confiſted of the e parts: 
ds 2 1 


5 TC nen; 
IND 5 44 Wib who 2 T 


| not be exactly kno! wn, 


x. oe 


| principal vallum ; 4. The ſouth agger. 
from the year 85 to 117, du ing which Ee 
it is ſuppolcd the Romans loſt much of * 


The ditch at Hirrow: hill, where the 
original breadth and depth is very ap- 


parent, mealures near nine foot deep 


and cleven over. The Nel 


2 and 
tick nes ofthe vallum 2nd 


rs can- 
Ahe 0 "wy ance 
of. the nat) agg'r from. the ditch is 
about twenty-four foot, anithat of the 
ſouth agger was. origi mall thirty, tho' 
leſle ed at preſeut by ths ſpread ung of 


the carth. 


SE 


more civi- 


3 ser 
Enmity be- Aſter theſe laſt irruptions of the northern people, there waz 
ee ve zall along a mortal enmity betwixt them and the ſouthern Bri- 
ſouthern tons. Theſe laſt finding themſelves entirely ſeparated by in- 
| Britons. clination and intereſt from the reſt of the inhabitants of the 
iſland, were the more forward to embrace the cuſtoms and 
manners of the Romans. Afterwards, by means of the arts 
lized. and ſciences, they came by degrees capable of being inſtructed 


in the Chriſtian religion, which till then was ſcarce known | in 


+ 
The nor- 

bern ſufficient to prevent the inroads of the northern people. In- 
an's ram- deed, they behaved pꝛaceably as long as there were Roman 


part. troops enough on their borders to defend the rampart, 


Tae grow 


But the moment theſe were removed, as it ſometimes hap- 


pened, being wanted elſewhere, they en their uſual ravages. 
io Nay, i in the reign of Antoninus Pius a, not ſatisfied with their 
booty, they deſtroyed the rampart in ſeveral places. Anto- 
128. ninus being informed of it, and fearing their boldneſs, if not 


| Ca pitolin 1 
| Antonin, 


Lollius Ur- Curbed, would carry them to greater undertakings, orders 


bicos raiſes Lollius Urbicus to go and quell them. 
another 


mother (having firſt ſubdued the Brigantes, who endeavoured to ſhake 
rampart. 

—* © off the Roman yoke) in order to put a ſtop to the northern 

140 itrruptions, raiſes another rampart on the neck of land between 


e 
within narrower bounds than before. 


to remain peaceably in their country. Though Antoninus 

was never in Britain himſelf, this expedition, as done by his 

orders, and under his auſpices, gained him the title of Bri- 
 Lannicus, * 


Marcus 


How ſtrong ſoever Adrian's rampart might be, it was not 


The new governor 


the two friths, where Agricola had formerly built his for- 
Thus the inhabitants of the north were confined 
By means of this ram- 
part and a camp at a little diſtance, where troops were kept 
ready to march on occaſion, he compelled the Caledonians 


here is aothir cap of e eighteen 


Fears, from 120 to 138. 


r From Antoninus's building his 


wall in 140 to 165, we meet with no 


eccurrences, nor from thence to 183. 


Antoninus's wall, like Severus's, had 


2 ſeries of forts or tations, which are 


ſuppoſed (ſome at leaſt) to be prior to 


the wall, and the ſame that were built 


by Agricola. | 
the trith of Forth to the frith of Clyde, 
as appears by inſcriptions. It begins at 


This wall reaches from 


© Caer- ridden, and runs through Mun- 
_ rills, Falkirk, Camelon, Rough. caſtle, 


Dick's Fu th Caitle-cary-tort, Weſter⸗ 


wood fort, Crow-hill, Barhill- tort, 


| Auchindave, Kir ide 


Calder, 


N e New Kik-purick, Caſtle- 


hill. fort, Duntocher, O'd Kirk- patrick, 


ending at Dunglals near Dunbarton, 


where ſtood the old city of Alcluith, 
afterwards Dunbritton, i. e, the Town 
of the Britons, 


Horſley (who had it 
ſurveyed) takes the wall to have been 


near forty Roman miles, that is (al- 


lowing fouiteen Kona to thirteen 
Engliſh) a little above thirty- ſeven of 


our miles. By the inſcriptions ſhowing | 
the part that was railed by the cohorts _ 
of the Legio ſecunda, etc, the number 
of paces amount to thirty-nine thouſand 
ſeven hundred and twenty ſix, that is 
thirty-nipe Roman miles, and ſeven _ 
25 hundred and twenty-ſix paces, It was 


built of turf, upon a foundation of 
one, ſour yards thick, To this work 


belongs. 


F E N GI. AN b. 


Marcus Aurelius, his ſucceſſor, gave the government of 
Britain to Calphurnius Agricola. 


This governor checks the 


inſolence of the Caledonians, and ſtrengthens the emperor's 
dominion over ſuch of the Britons as ſeem to bear their yoke 


with the moſt reluctance. 


Aurelius, that Lucius, a Britiſh king, embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, which had been long before planted in the iſland ; 
but, for want of due cultivation, had taken no deep root. I 
{hall ſpeak more largely of this king in the ſtate of the Britiſh Chriſtian, 


church. 


During the reign of Commodus, ſucceſſor of Marcus Au- 
relius, there were great commotions in Britain. 


The northern 


| men taking up arms, cut in pieces the Roman army, com- 
manded by an unexperienced general, and make great ravages 


in the province, 


the emperor had not ſpeedily ſent Ulpius Marcellus, a gene- 


ral of great reputation. 


The new governor defeats 
in ſeveral encounters, and by his conduct puts an end, in 


very ſhort ſpace, to this dangerous war, that had made his 


maſter extremely uneaſy. 


During his ſtay in the iſland, he 


obſerved that the want of diſcipline in the Roman army, was 
the ſole foundation of the boldneſs of the northern people, 
and the chief cauſe of the advantages gained by them over the 


former governors. 


The emperor, not con- 


63 
165. 


Calphurinus 
Agricola is 
made go- 
vernor, 


It was in the reign of Marcus Capitolin. in 


Aurelio. 
Lucius a 
Pritiſh king 


becomes a 


18 t. 
Troubles in 
Britain. 
D. Caſſius, 
lüb. IXx ii. 


All Britain was in danger of being loſt, if and others, 


184. 


the rebels Ulpius Mar- 
cellus is go- 


vernor. 
186. 


He undertakes therefore to bring it to its 
ancient ſtrictneſs, which he happily accompliſhes. 
ſervices are repaid with ingratitude. 


But his 


In reworded 


tent with depriving him of his government, was up-n the point by the em- 


| of putting him to death. 


tian, could not behold diſtinguiſhed merit without e 


and envy. 


Marcellus no ſooner leaves Britain, but the army mutin 


upon Perennis, the emperor's favourite, breaking or calling * 
home all the old officers, and putting his creatures in their |. 


place. 


belongs a erent ditch, "NIN than that 


of Severus, on the ſouth fide of which 
was the main agger, vellum or rampart, 
and fouth of the vallum a large mili- 
tary way well paved, and is in ſeveral 
places very magnificent and beautiful. 


How. this work came to be called 
Grimes? s Dike, or Graham's Dike, does 
It is ſaid that Graham, in 


rot appear. 
the Highland tongue, ſignifies Bläck; 


then Graham s Dike will be the ſame 5 
the Black Dike. 


c2led Grime's Dic. The s annexed 
to Graham, is, doubtleſs, owing to the 


There is a military 
way near Silcheſter in Hampfhire, now. 


opinion of its being the name of a man. 
The common flory is, that one of this 

name broke through the wall, and fo 
gave his own name to it, Within fight 


This unworthy prince, like Domi- Peror. 


187. 5 


The army 


utiny on 
count of 


This mutiny is carried ſo far, that the My ſend a Peremnis, 


of the wall ſtands an ancient building, 


called Arthur's Oven, 


in the ſhape of 
the Pantheon at Rome, twenty. two 


f-et high, and nineteen and a halt in 


diameter. 
been a funeral monument. 
in the north ſide of the Wall. 


Horfl- y takes it to have 

It ſtands 
See a 

large deſcription of theſe things in 


book i, cha p. 10. of Horſley” e Britain. 


- Rom. 


„ 
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and ſend a body of fifteen hundred men to demand juſtice of the emperor 

detachment againſt Perennis. This body marching to Rome, without 

any obſtacle, are met by the emperor without the city, who 

demands of the leaders the cauſe of their diſcontent. ** They 

were come (they faid) to offer him their aſſiſtance againſt 

% Perennis; acquainting him withal how that dangerous 

© miniſter had by degrees caſhiered the braveſt officers, and 

6e filled the army with bis creatures; a clear evidence of his 

Commedus ** ill deſigns.” Commodus having been jealous of him for 

etvvers up ſome time, delivers him up to the anders, who execute him 
©. upon the ſpot. 

186. Mean while, it was neceſſary to ſend into Wiel ſome per- 
1 ſon of authority, to ſupprels the niutinous temper of the army. 
made go- Pertinax, afterwards emperor, being pitched upon for this 
vernor. (ſervice, reſolves to proceed according to the rigour of mili- 
8 tary diſcipline : ' whereupon the ninth legion raiſe a mutiny, 
Mutiny in Which is not appeaſed without bloodſhed ; ; the general him- 
the army. ſelf is wounded, and faves his life only by being left for dead 
| among the lain. However, in ſpite of all obſtacles he gains 

his point, and brings the army at laſt to ſubmit. But as he 

190. was not beloved by the ſoldiers, he deſired to be diſmiſſed 

_ Clodius 41- from his office, and Clodius Albinus was ſent in his room. 
binus is made 

ME Albinus being recalled, upon a ſuſpicion conceived of him 

Capitokn by Commodus, Fan Seyerus was ordered to £9 and relieve 

192, him. | 
 Succteded by Pertinax being, come to the 1 empire, "Jr the death of 
_ Commodus, makes the ſame Clodius Albinus, lately recalled, 
x governor of Britain. He was continued in that poſt by Julian, 
Albis ſucceſior of Pertinax. Albinus gains the affection of the 
{ent again in- ſoldiers by his liberalities, to ſuch a degree, that, after Ju- 
to Britain. lian's death, they proclaim him emperor. At the ſame time 
He is elected 85 8 Data 4 Peſcen Nis gy⸗ 
emperor, o Septimius Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennius Niger in Sy 
js likewite Tia, receive the ſame honour from their reſpective armies, 
Peſcennius Severus being neareſt Rome, haſtens thither to receive from 
_ and Sever3. the ſenate the confirmation of the dignity conferred on him 

by the ſoldiers. But notwithſtanding, the ſenate's decree, the 
other two emperors perliſting in their claims, put Severus to a 
Herodian. ſtand. His rivals were at the two extremities of the empire, 
4. "Ub. ii, cap 48 and conſequently, while he marched; agaiaſt one, there was 
danger of the other's making too great a progreſs. He judges it 
neceſſary therefore to uſe d; fimulation with Albinus, making 
him believe he is willing to ſhare the empire with him. This 


_offer being accepted, Szverus draws. all his forces together, 
eſcenn? us is wy 


Hain, and goes and fiahts Peſcennius, who at length i 's 78 


and dlain in battle ; ; after which Severus confiders how to get 
N rid 


12 n e 


8 


TFT 
rid of Albinus likewiſe. He tries firſt to aſſaſſinate him by 
villains hired and ſent into Britain for that purpoſe. Burt this 
way failing, he reſolves to employ force; and cauſing Albinus 
to be dethared enemy of the ſtate, marches againſt him. Al- 196. 
binus was now with his army in Gaul, intending to meet him = le of 


Uns be — 


bravery, though not with equal fortune; Albinus is defeated 3 
and ſlain, and by his death Severus remains fole poſſeſſor of the jb. ii. 
empire. Shortly after he divided Britain into two govern- Severus di- 
ments: the firſt, containing the ſouthern parts, was given to 3 
Heraclitus, and Virius Lupus had the ſecond, conſiſting of the vernments. 
northern provinces bordering upon the Caledonians, by whom ion. 
he was fo infeſted, that he was forced at lalt to purchaſe . og 
peace with money. | | 

After this treaty Britain remains in quiet till the fifteenth . 205. 
year of Sererus, when the Caledonians renew their incurfion Slit, ich, Ley. 
into the Roman province. The Roman ſoldiers having en- 46, erc, 
| joyed ſeveral years peace, were grown fo effeminate and 1 neg- | 
| lizent, that they ſcemed never to have had the leaſt tincture 
i of military diſcipline, It was this that embuldencd the Ca- 
ledonians, and made Wen think they ſhould not neglect ſo 
| fair an opportunity to attack their neighbours, who till then 
| had appeared ſo formidable to them. They make ſuch pro- 
| oreſs, that the emperor, though ſixty years of age, and af- 
ö fited with the gout, reſolves to go in perfon and chaſtiſe 
| their inſolence. His intent was, once for all, to put an end 207. 
to the continual commotions in Britain, by the entire con- Seve us goes 
| queſt of the north. To that purpoſe he draws together : 9 my 
| numerous army, and ſets out for Britain, accompanicd by his 5 
| ſuns Caracalla and Geta, "Lhe Caledonians, when they hear 
| of his arrival, ſend ambaſſadors to demand peace upon ho- 
nourable terms. But he refuſes to hearken to them, unleſs 
| they will ſubmit to his mercy : which they not conſenting to, 
he marches towards their country with his eldeſt ſon Cara- 
| Calla, leaving Geta at London to take care of che ſouthern 

parts. 


© It was with infinite toil that he l to the 1070 er 
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trates to the 


as bounds the north, cutting down woods, draining bogs, utmoſt parts 
it or filling them with bavins. By this hard duty, and the con- of tae nor rh. 
nag finual ambuſcades of the enemy, he loſt fifty thouſand men“. b. 3 
nis However, mhilanging all difficulties in his N be ac- Xiphilin, 


er, | 15 
cd * Horſley imagines PRA this great Is as: among Thiel works, tho” : 
8 loſs of men, that Severus" 's. wall muſt by much the greateſt of them, p. 6r. 

yy 
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and decide the 8 by a battle: and accordingly it was de- taten Seve- 
cided near Lyons, where the two emperors fought with equal #45 dad Al- 
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compliſhes his deſign, and ſubdues theſe fierce and hitherto 
unconquered people. But as ſoon as he had executed his pro- 


ject, he perceived how fruitleſs it was, ſince he could not 


He relin- 
quiſnes his 
conqueſts, 


poſſibly keep the country in ſubjection without a great arm) 
always on the ſpot. This conſideration made him ſenſible 
it was better to relinquiſh thefe conquelts than keep them: 
and therefore confining himſelf to Adrian's former project, 


209, 209 he only divides the ifland into two parts by a wall*, in the 


and builds a 


wall on 
Adrian's 


rampart. 


Spartian in 
S v ro 


Bede, lib 1. bicus, 


cep. 5. 
Camden. 


- accord. 


18 caſtles 


place where Adrian threw up his rampart. 


This wall, of 


which there are ſtill ſome remains, called by the ancient 


Britons Murſever, or Severus's Wall *, 


by ſome, confounded with the rampart raiſed by Lollius Ur- 


between the two friths. 


The emperor having nothing 


more to dd in the north, returns to York, leaving the finiſh: 
ing of the wall and command of the army to his fon Cara- 


en 


This expedition got him, or caufed him to aſſume, 
the title of Britannicus Maximus. 


Caracalla, no longer re- 


ſtrained by the emperor his father's preſence, ſuffers the ſol- 


diers to commit all manner of licentiouſneſs. 


Caledenians, unuſed to the yoke, take up arms with one 


» Severus's wall was of e e 


as is certain from what is yet viſible. 


was not good, they ſeemed to have 
made ufe of oaken piles. 


liqucly. Upon thefe the running mor- 
tar or cement was poured, and by this 
contrivance the. whole wall was bound 


as firm as a rock. Theſe ſtones are 
ſuppoſed to have been brought from 


Helbecic -Scar on the Gelt and Leuge- 
Crag, as „ppears from an inſcription on 
che rock that hangs over the Gelt. The 
wall generally'meaſures about eight foet 
thick, and Mere high. Upon the wall 
were placed cattles, or cheſters, ſixty 


toot tquare; about fix furlongs and a 


half from each other; and turrets four 
yards {quare, about three hundred yards 
 from'each other. There ſeems to have 
been tour turrets between every two 


The inner 
part of this wall is filled with pretty 
large, and moſtly broad and thin ſtones, 
always ſet edgeways, ſomewhat ob- 


Buchanan, Dr. 


The centinels placed in the 
turrets being within cail, the commu- 
cation quite along the wall might be 
— Kept up, without having recourſe to 
the fiction of pipes laid under- ground 

o convey che ſound z Ll ough this ſeems . 


Scvetus hearing of this revolt, but not knowing 


to > be credited by Echard and 8 


Ihe wall is traced from Couſin's Houſe 
Ia ſome places, where the foundation 


through Newcaſtle, Berwell- hill, Rut- 
cheſter, Halton-cheſters, Warwick 
cheſters, Carrawburgh, Houſeſteids, 


Great-chefters, Thirlwel-caſtle, Bur- 


dofwold, Cambeck- fort, Watch-croſs, 
Stanwick's, Brugh, Drumburgh, to 
Boulneſs, Fixty-eight miles three fur- 
tongs. And therefore it is a wonder 
that ſuch great men as Uſher, Burton, 
Smith, and others, 
ſhould ſay the wall reached only to the 
Efk, when the contrary, upon view, is 
plain to a demonſtration. It was not 
built exactly upon Adrian's well, there 
being a good diſtance ſometimes be- 
tween them. It is obfervable that the 
Jegionary ſoldiers were employed in 


building this wall, as they generally 


were in works of this nature, This is 
evident from the centural inſcriptions 
on the ſtones of the wall, ſhewing, what 
part was built by each centuria. A 


good hint how ſoldiers may be uſefu'ly 
N ed in peaceable times. 


The Engliſh call it the picts Wall, 


be cal it parted the Picts trom the 


Britons, Ag 


th 


, muſt not be, as it is 


So that the 
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the cauſe, orders the bel to be al en * hich made 

them fear he intended an utter extirpation of them. He dies 

ſhortly after at York ; and the two princes his ſons, ſucceeding a: rerus dies 
him, conclude a peace with the Caledontans, and return to 

Rome. 

As nothing very memorable paſſed in Britain during the Remark on 
reigns of Severus's immediate ſucceſſors, I muſt fill up this the Caledo- 
void, with an enquiry, who were theſe northern people or Ca- 299% 
ledonians? ſo often mentioned, But this is a ſubject fitter for | 
a diſſertation than a hiſtory. It ſuffices to inform the reader, 
that ſome maintain theſe Caledonians to be Picts and vos. 
with a mixture of ſouthern Britons. Others affirm, the Scots 
ſettleq not in the iſland 'till the beginning ot the fixth century, 
and that the Caledonians in Severus' s time were no other than 
Britons, that had all along inhabited thoſe parts, or fled thi- 
ther after the Roman vation; But though as to the hiſtory, 
the name of theſe people be not veryginaterials. I {hall add 
here, that, for my part, I think the reaſons al lledged in proof 
of the Picts and Scots not being yet ſettled in the ii ſland to be 
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when the Saxons conquered the beſt 

; called Dicaledones and VeQturiones, part of Britain, calling it England. 3. 

5 perhaps Deucilyddion and Chwith- Then part of the Scots or Iriſh ſeated 

wrion, that is, in Britiſh, the Southern themſelves among the Picts, and about 

; Caledones, or Borderers,. and tne Nor- the year 5c erected the kingdom of 

; thern Men, (Deu and Chwith, Right Argyle, and held it a long time peace- 

; and Left, being anciently uſed for South ably. 4. About the vear 8 ro, they 

K and North) the fame, no doubt, that conqueted all that was north of Gra- 

bs ere afterwards called the South and ham's dike, 5 After the year 900 

f North Picts, ſeparated (as Bede ſays) they got the reſt of the country, and it 

1 by a ledge of high and ft:zep mountains came to be called Scotland. This fees 

. or Grantſhain-hills ; among which to be the moſt probable account ot this. 

1 hills the country is called Braid-albin, much conteſted affair, which the reader. 
i.e. High-albion, and the higheſt of may ſee at large in Lloyds hittor cal 
them is called Dram-albin, i, e. Ridge account, &c, p. 5, 46. It may not bs 

> 2 Albion, This perhaps is the only amiſs to la before the reader one argu- 


inſufficient, though it may be, their ſettlement | is of a later date 


than pretended by. the Scotiſh biſtortans © 


x Repeating theſe lines of Homer, 
Muti Unegpuyty, Ke. 
None our arms ſha]! ſpare, | 
None ſhail eſcape the fury of the war; 


Children anborn ſhall die. II. i. | 


y That is, Cilyddion, Borderers in 
the Britiſn tongue, whom biſhop Lloyd 


ſuppoſes to be firſt called Picts, about 


the year of our Lord 300. Though at 


the ſame time they that lived next the 


Romans frontiers were ſtill called Cale- 


dones or Borderers. Ammianus, Who 


writ eighty years after, ſays there were , 
two nations of the Picts which were 


remains of that moſt ancient name of 
this 1%ind. See Amm. Marc, lib. 


XXvii. p. 346. Uſer, prim. p. 8c, and 


586. Bede, Hifi, bb. ili, c. 4. Panzg. 
ad Conſt, p. 235, Eumen. Paneg, ms | 
Conſt. p. 28. 

2 Lloyd ſeems to have ſet this mat- 


ter in a ciear light in his proofs of the 


following particulars. 1. That the in- 


habitants of Ireland or the Scots were 
never in Britain before the year zoo. 
2. About that time they be egan their 
incurſions, but ſetiled not here till af- 


ter the decay of the Roman empire, 
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Several em- 


perors at 


once, ſome 
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What is known of the affairs of Britain from the death of 


of which in amounts to no more than this. 


Britain, 


Voſpiſcus in 
 Ponovio and 


robo. 


276 


Severus to the reign of Diocleſian, is inconfiderable ,, and 
There is ground to ſuppoſe 


that ſome of the thirty tyrants » who were in pofl.flion of the 
empire for ſome time, were acknowledged, if not perfonally 


preſent, in Britain, 


This appears the more probable, as the 


coins of Lollianus, Victorinus, Poſthumius, and others of theſe 


_ pretended emperors, are commonly found in En 


gland, Bono- 


ſus, who attempted to uſurp the empire under Tacitus and 


Aurelian, was born in Britain. 
a governor fent hither by Probus aflumed the imperial purple, 
and was ſhortly after killed by Victorinus, who had recom- 
Two other particulars of the 
reign of Probus, with reſpect to Britain, ought to be recorded, 


mended him to the emperor. 


*I'is known moreover, that 


This emperor was the fir{t that permitted the Britons © to plant 


vines as well as the Gauls or Spaniards. 


But, in all appear- 


P:obus gives Once, no great benefit was reaped by this permiſſion. The 
emperor Probus alſo, after ſubduing the Vandals and Burgun- 


Ahe Britons 
 leavetoplant 


vines, and 


bers of Van. 


dals and Bur- 
gun lians. 


Coſim. lib. i. 
283. 


5 Carauſius 


afl mes the 


title of em- 


peror, 


dians, ſent over great numbers of them into Britain *. 


ſends over new colonies are generally thought to have been ſettled on 
great num- 


Theſe 


Gogmagog hill near Cambridge, where there remains to this 


1 a fortification, imagined to be the work of theſe foreigners. 


t is however more probably aſcribed to the Danes, who were 


long maſters of Cambridge. 


In the beginning of Bidele lan 8 reign, Can had the 
command of a fleet, with orders to ſcour the ſeas of the pyra- 
tical Franks and Saxons, that perpetually i infelted the Belgick, 


ment alledged by b in favour. 


of the antiquity of the Scots in Ba- 


tain. In Paneg. Maximiano, A. p. 
258. The orator comparing Conſtan- 
tios's victory over Carauſius, with that 

formerly gained by Ceſar over the Bi- 
tons, fays, „Ad hoc, natio etiam 


„ tunc rudis & Soli Britanni, Pictis 


«© modo & Hibernis aſſueta hoſtibus ad- 


e huc ſeminudis, facile Romanis armis 


6c ſigniſque ceſſerunt. 
chanan infers the Scots were in Britain 


in Cælar's time, by ſuppoſing Soli Bi- 


tanni to be the gthitive caſe. For then 
the ſenſe will be this: © Moreover the 


«© nation (conquered by Czlar) being 


„ yet rude, and uſed to no other ene- 


mies but icts and Iriſh of the Britiſh 
«: ſcil,“ &c. that is. ſays he, Scots 
| ſettled in B it in. 
writers ſcemingly more juſtly render the 


words thus: The nation being yet 
„ rude, and only Britons, uſed to no 


and enſigus.“ 
ſpoken of are not ſaid to dwell in Bri- 


Hence B 


Bu the Envliſh 


| My, t. Ft. Tſe Fe 102. 


oe . enemies wot Pias and trich, 
« eafily jielded to the Roman arms 
_ Hence the Ir:ſh here 


tiſh ſoil, as Buchanan wouid have it, 
a That is, from 211 to 286, But 
not withſtanding the filence of the Ro- 


man h ſtorians, we learn from inſcrip- 


tions the names of thiee proprætors 


under Gordian III. viz. Mæcilius Ful- 
cus, Cneius Lucilianus, (both mention- 


ed in two inſcriptions found at Lan- 


cheſter in the county of Durham) and 
Nonnius Philippius, (in one ſound at 
Oid Carliſle, dated 242.) 
„ehe thirty tyrants roſe up in the 


reign of Gallienus, about the year 260, 
Eutropius has it, „ Vineas Gal- 

«Jos & Pann nes (inſtead of Britannos) 

© habere permiſit.“ lib. Ix, c. 17. 


qa Who ate ſaid to be of great ue to 


the Rom ins in quelling inſurrections. 


Armo- 


8 — mn & } Aw 4- 


E 


ö 2s far as Gaul, with deſign to chaftize him. But finding him 135 
too well eſtabliſhed, ke. alters his rcſolution, and thinks . 
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Armorican, and Briitſh coaſts. Carauſius finds means to en- Ar Viet or. 


rich himſelf immculcly, by plund- ring the pyrates, or going.” Eutrop lid. 


ſhares with them in their {poils. After which, he begins by 7 BY 


degrees to receive the emperor's commands with Jeſs reſpect 
and ſubmiſſion. Maximian was then emperor of the weſt, 
Diocleſian of the caſt. Caraufſius's haughtineſs breeding in 
Maximian ſuſpicions that were but too well grounded, he re- 
ſolves to have him aſſaſſinated. Upon notice hereof, Carauſius 
immediately aſſumes the imperial purple, purſuant to the 
ſcheme he had laid. As his riches had acquired him a great 
intereſt in the army, his authority was readily acknowledged 
in the iſland. Maximian, ſurpriz-d at his boldneſs, advances 


290. 


more proper to affociate him into the empire, and leaves him aſſociates 
Britain for his ſhare. There are filver coins till found ee ee 
England of theſe two emperors, having on the reverſe tWOpire, f 
hands joined together with theſe words, CovcoR DA AUGG®. 

This forced agreement not removing Maximian's defire to He f-n's 


be rid of his aſſociate, he commits the execution of his deſign <2 Manns. 


In againſt it him. | 


to Conſtantius Chlorus, lately made Cæſar, giving him an 
army anſwerable to the greatneſs of the undertaking. As 
Carauſius was retired into Britain, Conſtantius thought it ne- Caranſius 
ceſſary in the firſt place to become maſter of Boulogne, that ſain by | 
town being as it were the door into Britain from Gaul, Whilſt leer 15, and 


he bv Aicie- 
he 1s employed i in the ſiege, Carauſius 1 is lain by Alectus, Who piodotus, 8 


allumes the title of Emperor... Where upon Canſtantius raiſes who is alſo 


the ſiege of Boulogne, and paſſes into Britain, | in order to drive pur: 15 
* 


the uſurper from thence, before he has time to fortiſy him- lib. ix. 
ſelf. Shortly after, AleQus is killed by Aſclepiodotus, who. 
aſſuming likewiſe the impe crial dignity; loſes his life afterwards 300. 
In a battle. 
Whilſt theſe petty tyrants are contending for the poſſe hon 30 4. 
of Britain, Diocleſian and Maximian, both on a day, relignConflantivs 


the empire, one in the caſt, the athes 3 in the weſt, Galeriugis emperorof 
and Conftantius ſucceeding them, the laſt, as emperor of the 


tne we . 


welt, had Britaia 1n his (5 e, commotions in the Conflant. 


ilands obliging him to go thither in perſon, he dies at Vork 5, lib. i. c. 9. 


in the beginning of an expedition againſt the northern people, 307%. 


now ANSP 4 by the names of Deucaledonians and Vectu- 25 tYuk | 


rions. + ONO, before he yy a had the ſatisfaction to 


e They have on ht reverſe PRO- 8 render FRED that in his time the 
VIDENTIA AVGGG, or AX tomb of Conſtantius was ſhewn “ jux'a 
AVGGG, ſhewing there were three urbem quæ vocatur Caer-coſtaint.““ 
emperors at this time, See Batt. Antiq. i. e. York,or as others, Caer-marthen, 
2 5 p- vhs „ . Al, p. 103. 


1 - ty 
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Euſebius vit. 
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The Grit | 11 ; 0 . — — | | F 
neo gone ſee his ſon Conſtantine, and appoint him his ſucceſſor. Some 
ſtantine ſuc- 


| eceds lim, think Conſtantine was born in Britain of Helena, daughter of 
Uh de Coel king of Colcheſter :. But this at beſt is only conjecture. 


Antg. Brit. However, this prince, at firſt only emperor of the welt, van- 
Still. orig. 


Brit. Quiſhed his rivals, and became in the end maſter of both em- 
3 55 | 3 3 
State of the The Britons, as long as Conſtantine ruled, lived in pro- 
empire under TY s . | 
Conſtantine, found tranquillity, His reign was remarkable for three cir. 
Panciro!li cumſtances in which Britain was concerned. 
wee ods iberty granted by this ,emperor throughout all the Roman 
perii Occt- . 5 | | Fg 954 . © 
> SYN empire, of profeſſing the chriſtian religion, which Britain 


| Brady, vol. i. enjoyed as well as the refl of the provinces. The ſecond is, 
b. 41.48. the general regulation made by this prince, for the better go- 


vernment of his dominions. He divided the whole empire 


into four large przfectures, namely, Italy, Gaul, the Eaſt, 
and Illyria, in which were contained fourteen great dioceſes 


or provinces. Britain, one of the fourteen, was ſubject to 
the prefect of Gaul, and governed by a vicarious or deputy 
under him“. Before Conſtantine, Britain was divided into 
two provinces only. But that emperor was pleaſcd to divide 


it into three. The firſt was called Britannia Prima, con- 


taining all the country ſouth of the Thames, the capital Lon- 
don. The fecond, named Britannia Secunda, contained all 


the country. welt of the Severn to the Iriſh ſea, now called 
Wales, the capital Iſca or Caerleon. All the reſt lying north- 


ward of the Thames, and eaſtward of the Severn, made up 


the third province, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Maxima 


: Cæſarienſis, the capital Vork. This laſt was afterwards ſub- 
divided into to parts; the ſouthern part retained the old 


The firſt is, 


s Uſher, Camden, and Stillingflest, 


have endeavoured to render this opin on 


probable, and pretend that Conſtantius 
was forced to put away Helena, mother 
of Conſtantine,” and marry a daughter 


of Maximijan, Rapin. 


4a Till Conſtantine's time the go- 
vernor of Britain was called the em- 
peror's proprætor or lieutenant. But 
aiferwargds (as appears in the Notitia of 
the empire) the;ifJand was governed by 


- 


a vicar or deputy, under the præſectus 
prieturio of Gaul. See Zoſim. Hitt. 
ib. 11. p. 68. The enſięgns of his go- 
vernment were, 1. A draught of the 


Kve provinces of Britain expteſſed in 
i-veral buildings, with their names on 


the triangular form. of the iſland, as if 
they comprehended the whole iſland, 
24 The book of their inſtructions co- 


vered with green, and the commiſſion 


in a gilt cover, with ſeveral letters in- 
ſeribed on. the book. The letters 


were, . L. ; K N,. Wo A. To L. . O. | 
M. O. RD. P. R. i. e. © Frons libri 


ce juffſu noſtro tranſcripti a laterculis 


„ continentis mandata ordinaria prin- 


« cipis.”* There were two bocks3 
called the Laterculum Majus, and th- 
Laterculum Minus. The firſt contained 
the names, inſtructions, & c. of the 
higher officers, as the ſecond did thoſe 


of the infe-ior officers, See Pancirol 


in Not. Lperii. 5 | 
i Calied Prima, becauſe firſt con- 


quered ; ag Wales was called Secunda, 
| becauſe next ſubdued, Tt was always 
the cuſtom of the Romans to divide 


their conqueſts into certain portions or 


provinces, and give them new names, 


name 
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name of Maxima Cæſarienſis, and the other more northward 
was Called Flavia Cæſarienſis. But whether this ſubdiviſion 
was made by Conſtantine is uncertain. In theſe three pro- 
vinces were twenty-eight large cities, which in time became 
ſo many biſhops ſeats. The lieutenant of the prefect of Gaul 
had four magittrates under him, two conſulars, and two with 
the title of preſidents. Theſe magiſtrates, with ſeveral infe- 
rior officers, managed all civil and criminal matters, 

As for the military government, there were in the empire 
two generaliſſimo's ; one for the eaſt, and the other for the 
weſt. Each of theſe in the ſeveral provinces in his juriſdic- 
tion, had others under him. In Great Britain there were 
three general officers to command the militia ; ; namely, the 
count of Britain!, the duke of Britain“, and the count of 
the Saxon coaſts”. The buſineſs of the firſt was to keep 
peace in the inland parts of the iſland, and probably of the 
weſtern coaſts. The ſecond's province was to defend the 
north from the irruptions of the Pits and Scots. The third ' 
was to guard the eaſtern and ſouthern coaſts from the frequent 
inroads of the Saxon pyrates. Each of theſe generals had a 
certain number of troops under his command, and the three 
together could form a body of twenty thouſand foot and about 
two thouſand horſe o. 
HhHeſides the civil and military officers, there were others 
ſor more private concerns 3 for inſtance, the count of the em- 
peror's largeſſes, that is, the receiver general or high trea- 
ſurer o, had in Britain three officers, a regiſter *, a treaſurer *, | 
and a Drocurator *. 5, And the count or auditor of the private 
revenues of the emperor, had alſo one to look after the affairs 
belonging to his office, From an inſcription found not long 
ſince, 'tis thought there was alſo a procurator of the gladia- 
tors kt. Theſe were the principal Roman officers in Britain, 
who, with numberleſs others, ſought theſe employments only 
to enrich themſelves at the expence : of the province. 
I have mentioned two of the three things in Conſtantine” 3 Hab. i 
reign that Britain was concern'd 1 in. The third is the removal 


*  Magifr Peditum 
1 Comes Britinniarum, 

m Dux Britannisrum. 

" Comes Littoris'Saxonici. 


o According to Pancirollus, the duke 
| had under his command fourteen thou- 
the 


{and foot, and nine hun red horſe; 
count of Br tain three thouſand foot, 
and fix hundred horſe; the count of 
the Saxon coaſt two thouſand two hun- 


«red foot, aud two. hundred horſe, . 


F 4 


which made in all nineteen thenkind | 
two hundred foot, and ſeventeen hun- 
dred horſe, the whole Roman force 1 in 
this iſland, 
o Comes Sacrarum n ene 
* Rationalis Summarus Provinciæ. 
Præpoſitus Thelavrorurh Auguſto- 


2 rum in Br tinnia. | 
2 Proc urator Gyne ſii. 


Procuratos Ludorura Ol: -dntorum, 


tion: of Pau- 


n THE HISTORY 
+1: cnt. Of: the imperial ſeat from Rome to Conſtantinople. Afﬀter 
5 this removal the emperor was freqently obliged to drain bis 
weſtern provinces of their forces", which in the end proved 
extremely detrimental to them, as it gave the northern nations 
opportunity to ravage their borders by continual irruptions, 
Britain, though ſcreened from theſe invaſions by the ſea that 
ſurrounded her, felt the effects of them however, being often 

forced to ſupply troops for the defence of other provinces. In 

the mean time the Britons were ſo expoſed to the ravages of 

the Picts and Scots, that they were forced at laſt to call in a 

foreign nation to their ald, which in time became maſter of 

= the iland. 

337 Aſter the death o& Conflantine; the Rome empire was 
195 91 divided between his three ſons; but in a little time Conſtan- 
Con tius, one of the three brothers, being poſſeſſed of the whole 

to 1 into Britain a notary, one Paulus“, who committed 
uin. numberleſs extortions. Complaints were brought to the em- 

353. peror, but he was not prevailed with to recall this miniſter, 
The ex'or- though he publickly abuſed his authority. Martinus, then 
jus. gocvernor of the province, was long witneſs of theſe abuſes, 
Amm. Mar, without daring to oppoſe them, Paulus having an independent 

355. commiſſion. At length, ſeeing no end of his unjuſt proceed- 

5 ings, he could not forbear adviſing him to uſe bis power with 

more moderation, declaring withal he would quit his govern- 
ment, rather than employ his authority any longer in coun- 
tenancing ſuch oppreſſions. Paulus, proud of his maſter's 
By favour, inſolently told him, that they who found fault with 
--. axe conduRt deſerved to be put in Irons, ſince the daring thus 
to oppoſe the execution of the emperor's orders could not but 
proceed ſrom a ſpirit of rebellion. The governor, enraged 
ns 1 at. theſe words, draws his fword, and ſtrikes at him; but 
maiiſlſing his blow, plunges it into his own breaſt, and kun 

| himſelf, | | 

After Martinus's.death, the Bricans: were . more 
than ever to the oppreſſions of Paulus. This mercileſs man 
condemned to death, baniſhment, or impriſonment, all that 

„mage the leaſt aliſlance to his will, and the apa, never 
cœncerned himſelf to reſtrain him. 

60. 4 About the end of Conſtantine's reign, the gavennment of 

Iten Sg 5 welt Was conferred on Julian. now created Cæſar, who 


Kerns the 


155 welt,” | = 'Conftintine, in 516 war with „ 'To enquire "wks on = ol. 
1 Maxentius, carried at once over the diers were engaged in the te bellion of 
Alus into Italy an army of Germans, Maße entius. Amm. Marcell. 


Ctlite; and Britons, conſiſt ing of. ninety * Paulus was afterwards burnt alive 
thouſand foot and eight thouſand horie, Ain. Marcel, lib. XIV. e. 6. 


Brady, Wig 
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reſided at Paris. Shortly after his arrival there, news came Amm. Mar 


that the Pits and Scots had made incurſions into the province 301, 16 
of Britain, and that it was nzcefl iry to {end a ſpeedy aſſiſt- Sends Lupi- 


ance, Whereupon Lupicinus receives orders to repair thither vue ine 


Britain. 
with all expedition; but is recalled before he reaches London. "I 


Probably the northern people had e ) ulian by their ſub- 


miſſion, 


From that time to the reign of Valentinian if nothing re- 
markable happened in Britain, But under that emperor the 364. 
Hand was in a wretched condition, by the joint attacks of the che ind. 
Picts, Scots, Attacots“, Franks, and Saxons. All theſe na- His attached 
tions, by accident or a common league, invaded the Roman e 
province at once, and made great ravages. Nectaridus, count mn, Mar, 
or guardian of the coaſts, was defeated and ſlain by theſe new lib. xxvii. 


enemies, and ſoon after duke Buchobaudes had the ſame fate, * ii. 


| Severus and Jovinus were ſucceſſively ſent into Britain, to put 26 

a ſtop to their ravages, but to no purpoſe. At laſt, the em- 30 Jo 
# peror Valentinian pitches upon Theodoſius the elder, ſo called 300. 
| to diſtinguiſh him from his fon, the firſt emperor of that name, 

to go and command in the iſland. "Theodoſius behaves like a 

man of courage and experience. At his arrival, he divides __ 
his army into three bodies, the better to oppoſe thoſe of the 39/7» 
enemies that were diſperſed in the ifland. Fortune favouring Hege - 


elder 18 


| his diligence and valour, he routs them in ſeveral encounters, fu OY 
and at laſt drives them out of the Roman province, recovering He beats 
| all their booty, with a ſmall part of which he rewards his back the 
3 enemy into 
| troops, reſtoring the reſt to the owners. The barbarians the northzra 
being repulſed, is + heodofius returns in triumph to London, parts. 
| and perceiving the city to have loſt much of her ancient ſplen⸗ 368. 
dor, omits nothing to reſtore her to her former condition. Repairs | 
London is not the ſole object of his care. He applies himſelf ' 
| alſo to repair the other ruined cities and caſtles, and to put 
them in condition to hinder another time the invaſions of the 
nothern people. He was not ſatisfied even with this precau- 


ondon and 
other 8 | 


| tion. As the enemies were retired beyond the two friths, he 


greater diſtance, By this means the Roman territories were 


thought it neceſſary, for the ſafety of Britain, to keep all the 


| countty they had abandoned. Jo that end, he built fortretles ang 1 


on the neck of land between the two ſeas, to keep th:m at a fiith pro- 
vince, 


enlarged with a great tract of land, of which Theodoſius 
made a fifch province, calling | it V ende, in Honour of Valen- 


Y Probably the wild and mountain- e tacoti bellicoſa hominum natio, & 
ens Britons, Camd. Brady, Tyr, „ Scoti per d. ver'a vayantes, multa 
Stilling, The Franks are not men- "2? olabantur,” „Mb. Xxx. c. 8. 
tioned by Marcellinus, who ſays, “ At- | | EN ny, 

T9 = . | _tinian, 
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tinian. This country was part of the kingdom of the Pics, 

which was thereby conſiderably diminiſhed. I'heodoſius, 

having thus ſettled matters in Britain, returned to Rome, 
Jeaving the iſland under the command of the governors of 

cach of the hve provinces *. 

rent Valentinian I. had for his ſucceſſors his * Valentinian II. 
Bi.iten, de- and Gratian. Shortly after, Maximus was ſent into Britain, 
. oer upon the Picts beginning to ſtir. At his arrival he ſorms a de- 
Abele :nangfign to reduce the whole iſland under the dominion of the 
Z.. Gild Romans. But the union of the two northern nations being a 
Buchan. grand obſtacle to the execution of his project, he reſolves to 
5 divide them, if poſſible, and then attack them one after the 
„ other. In order to this, deſigning to make uſe of the Picts to 
ds »yainſt deſtroy the Scots, firſt, he feigns to be extremely provoked 
the Scots, with the Scots, and charges them with being the ſole caule of 
all the troubles in Britain, Then he publickly engages the 

Picts to join their forces with his, upon a promiſe of giving 
them all the lands that ſhould be taken from the Scots. This 
artifice has all the ſucceſs he expected. The Picts not per- 
ceiving the latent poiſon, ſwallow the bait, and readily join 
- ts zo With the Romans for the fake of the promiſed advantage. 
' Lielang, Preſently after, the Scots being attacked by theſe two united 
N powers, are forced to abandon their country and fly into Ire- 
land, and the adjacent iſles. Maximus, according to his pro- 
miſe, ſuffers his allies to take poſſeſſion of the lands deſerted 
by the Scots. But whilſt he is conſidering of means to ſub- 
due them in their turn, affairs of greater importance, relating 

to himſelf, oblige him to form new projects. 

378. Whilſt this general was employed 11 enlarging the bounds 
Gratian aſ of the empire, Gratian, joint emperor of the Weſt with Va- 
| Theodofiu lentinian his brother, allociates Theodoſius the Younger, ſon 
in th: em- of Theodoſius the Elder, who had commanded in Britain. 
pie. This choice, though univerſally applauded, diſpleaſes Maxi- 
5 a >. mus, who thinks himſelf more worthy of the purple than the 
9 Perſon inveſted with it. He takes the preference given by 
Gratian to Theodoſius as a heinous affront, and therefore 
 Maximrs Cannot bear the thought of ſerving ſo ungrateful a maſter, and 
mee a young prince fo much in his opinion beneath him in merit. 


_ The vexation to fee himſelf thus ſlighted, throws him into a 


Emperor. reſolution to aſſume the pere dignity, and ſo "me bameir 


de poet Claudian- in his ponegy- of this Theodofine, has the following 
| * ick en Theodoſius the emperor, ſon lines generally raken notice ol: 


Ihe Caledoniis pofuit qui caſtra pruinis, 
ui medio Libye ſub caffide pertulit æſlue, 
Ferri bilis Mauro, gebetlatorque Reiten. . 


dal 


to employ againſt them the forces prepared for the execution 
of his other projects. He defeats them ſeveral times, and at 
length drives them back into Ireland, where he makes a ſhow Ireland. 

of following them, to deprive them of chat refuge, and puniſh 

the Iriſh. But the Iriſh dreading to ſee a Roman army in their Maximus 
iſland, ſend to him to make his own terms, which he did in a nt 
much more favourable manner than they expected, with in-Jciq, 
tent to itifle all ſeeds of diviſion and diſcontent, that might any 
way fruſtrate his principal deſi 
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upon an equality with the perſon Gratian had given him for 
ſovereign. After forming this project he alters his meaſures: 
inſtead of making war upon the Picts, according to his former 
reſolution, he thinks only how to gain their friendſhip. His 
intent was to leave Britain in quiet, and attached to his in- 
tereſt; whilſt he was elſewhere employed againſt the three 
emperors, from whom he deſigned to wreſt the empire. But 
an unexpected war ariſing in Britain, prevented him from diſ- 


covering his purpoſe ſo ſoon as he intended. The Scots, ue. So, 


re enter 


J ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh, make an irrup-their coun - 
tion into the north, and endeavour to recover the dominions try. 


from whence they were chaſed. Maximus therefore is forced 


Are driven 
back into 


peace to the 


on. 


After theſe troubles are appeaſed, Maximus aſſumes the He aſſumes 


| imperial purple, and quits Britain to go and fight Gratian. He the title 25 
leads all the Roman forces into Gaul, with a conſiderable body 
| of ſuch Britons as are fit to bear arms. Thus Britain was on Oildas, u. 10 
a ſudden deſtitute of ſoldiers, and conſequently ſo weak, that Bede, lib. i. 
| ſhe could not defend herſelf in caſe of attack. The Roman“. 9 
hiſtorians inform us, that Maximus cauſing Gratian to be aſ- 88. 
ſaſſinated as he was flying into Italy, and dethroning Valenti-,, b 
nian II. was himſelf vanquiſhed and beheaded by Theodoſius. by Theodo - 
This victory procured the reſtoration of Valentinian, who was fius. 

| ſoon after murdered by Arbogaſtes, and Eugenius placed on 

| the throne, Theodoſius was therefore forced to fight the 392. 


N 


headed 


new uſurper, who met with the fame fate as Maximus. Eu- eee . 
genius being dead, Arbogaſtes deſpairing to eſcape due puniſi- 2 

ment, lays violent hands on bimſelf*. Thus Theodoſius re- 
mains ſole maſter of the empire, and keeps poſſeſſion as long 


as he lives. The fame of his victories, and the mildneſs of 


his government, keep his ſubjects i in obedience, and his neigh - 
bours in awe. The Picts in particular lived arab in their 
country without moleſting the Britons. 5 
After the death of Theodoſius, the empire was Gies be- 393. 
tween his two ſons ; Arcadius was emperor of the Et, and „ 


= Horſley fan he fav a curious:me--. could never learn where it was found, 
dal of. his at _Newcaftte, 1 * 93 74. : 


e 
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5 e 9 they reſolved to recall the Scots: to which end they ſend an 


b. iii. 
esp 1. 
7 Buchanan, his countrymen to come and take poſſeſlon again of the coun- 
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„ HE HESTORY 
Fonorivs Honorius of the Weſt, As Honorius was very young, the 


or of 
woe famous Stilico, by the emperor his father's order, was regent 


Zofim Jib. iv during his minority, His firſt care was to ſend a governor 


into Britain with a legion, to curb the inſolence of the Picts, 
who, after Theodoſius's death, began to make inroads into 
Victorinus the Roman province. He made choice of V Jorinus, a per- 
n fon of a fierce and arrogant temper, who not ſatisfied with 


cooping up the Pits in their country, treated them as ſub-— 


Fe treats the jects of the empire, He pretended to ſtretch his authority ſo. 
Picts u, far as to forbid them to crown another king in the room of 


Hengiſt t, whoin death had juſt taken out of the world. This 
proccediug convinced the Picts, Victorinus had a deſign to at- 
tack them, and laid them under apprehenſions, that after having 
helped to drive out the Scots, they ſhould be forced to follow 
them, now that they could no longer depend upon the aſliſt- 
ance of their neighbours, as formerly, They conſidered, by 
the retreat of the Scots, they were deprived of an aid, which 
in time to come might be to them very neceſſary. The little 


regard the Roman governor had for them making them appre- 


henſive he had formed ſome deſign againſt their liberty, they 
thought of means to avoid their 1 ruin, by repairing the error 
they had committed. In this ſtate of fear and uncertainty, 


Gordor, honourable embaſſy to Fergus, a prince of the blood-royal of 
Scotland, who was retired into Denmark, and invite him with 


try they were forced to abandon, As a farther inducement 
they promiſe him the command of their army in the war with 
the Romans, which to them ſeemed unavoidable. Fergus 
accepts theſe offers, and acquairts the fugitive Scots that he is 
ready to lead them back into their country. There could ne- 
ver be a more favourable juncture: the Roman empire was 
not only rent with inteſtine troubles by the diſcord which 
reigned among the governors, but powerfully attacked by bar- 
barous nations ; that ravaged the borders. Theſe diſorders had 
obliged Stilico to recall Victorinus with his legion, and employ 
him in other parts, where the occaſion was more urgent. At 
403. this very juncture the Scots re-enter the iſland under the 


Fergus con- 


( 
ufo the conduct of e e whom they anon chulc e for their 


Scots into king. 


1 As bon as ; Fergus U. is ſeated in the N he elacioates 
cot r. 
ub. 2 ; revenge upon the Romans, which to him appears the more 


eaſy ta effect, as they are extremely weakened by the depar- 


| 4 2 The . 3 vending many fables. . See e note, 
 Jowed, though accufed by the Enębſh of p. 67. 
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tute of Victorinus. Purſuant to this reſolution, he aſſembles Being made 
the forces of both nations, of which he was inveſted with the king he wars 
command; and after taking the fortreſſes built by 'Cheodo- and hs 
ius the Elder, between the two ftiths, advances to Severus's 
wall. The ſmall number of troops left by the Romans in the 
illand not being able to defend a wall of ſo great length, the 
picts and Scots enter the Roman province with little or no dif- 
flculty, and lay waſte the country. 


Rom 418. 


After Britain had ſubmitted to the Roman yoke, a great The Britons 


number of foreign families removed thither, ſprung for the? _ 
moſt part from the veteran ſoldiers ſettled there: Theſe fa-* Pl 
milies had ſo mixed with the natives, that they now made | 
but one people, governed by officers ſent from Rome: 1 ſhall 
therefore call this mixed people hence forward by the name of 

| Britons, becauſe the Romans and other foreigners, as well as 

| the natives, had the ſame intereſt to defend Britain, now be- 

come their common country. The Britons then finding them- 408. 
ſelves thus harraſſed by their neighbours, and deſpairing of aſ- They chuſe 
ſiſtance from Rome, reſolved to "of an emperor, whoſe in- an emperor, 
| tereſt it ſhould be to protect them. Their choice falls upon _ 
| one Marcus, an officer of great credit among them ; but they... 
| new ſovereign not having the good fortune to pleaſe all theGratian 
| world, is quickly {lain or > dethroned, and another, called Garg Elected and 
tian, choſen i in his room. This lait being a man of a cruel; 

and bloody diſpolition, 1 meets the lame fate, four months after zoſim lib. vi 
his election. „FF 


and 


Ann. 407. 


As theſe two firſt emperors did not awe expectation, , 808 


Conſtantine, a common ſoldier, was next raiſed to the impe- cap. 40. 


rial dignity merely for the ſake of his name, which was Cenſtantine 


| thought to be fortunate. The new emperor being a man of elected 


Lol in, 


| courage, and of a genius far above his former condition, Oro. 


deats back the northern people into their country, and then 


| concludes a peace with them, This ſucceſs inſpiring bim 


with a higher conceit of his merit and fortune, he is not con-He forms a 
tent to reign in Britain only, but forms a delign to become“eſfun to be- 


come matter 
maſter of the whole empire. 'To this end he "draws toge-of the whole 


| ther the remains of thoſe that can bear arms, as well Ro-empire. 


mans as iſlanders, and forming an army, patles into Gaul, . 
His intention was to improve the preſent favourable juncture. 409. 
Honorius was then attacked by Alaric king of the Goths, who does with 
a few years after became maſter of Rome. Whilſt Conffan- n * 
tine is making preparations, he ſends ambaſſadors to Hono: Oel 
rius, to acquaint him with his being choſen emperor by Bri- 
tain, and to excuſe his accepting the imperial dignity with- 
out his Knowledge. e now ir pn by Ae is forced 


N 
f 
) 


his aflociate, 


t Ap Aon 


| The nor- 
thern people 


88 


HFfonorius to admit of Conſtantine” s excuſes, and own him for his aſſoci- 


owns him forate in the empire. The emperor's condeſcenſion is not capa- 

| ble of ſatisfying the ambitious Conſtantine, whoſe deſigns and 

Conſtantine hopes are vaſtly enlarged. At his arrival in Gaul, he aſſoci- 

aſſociates his ates his fon Conſtans, taken out of the monaſtery at Win- 

fon Conſtans cheſter 3 and leaving him an army to maintain his authority 
and marches; 

towards in thele provinces, marches towards the Alps in order to pats 

Italy, into Italy and dethrone Honorius. Conſtans had for general 

8 of his troops one Gerontius, who by his prudent conduct, 

not only made his maſter reſpected in Gaul, but alſo put him 

in poſleſſion of Spain. The young emperor was fo exalted 

with this unexpected ſucceſs, that for fear the honour, which 

he thought wholly belonged to himſelf, ſhould be aſcribed to 

Gerontius, he removed him from his poſt. So ungrateful a 

return goes not long unpuniſhed. Gerontius, exaſperated at 


Ro affront, finds means to aſſemble the army, and cauling 
turns ayainſt 


| Conſtans, Maximus, a friend of his, to be proclaimed emperor, gains 


the myjority to his fide, Then he goes and beſicges Conitans 
whois killed in Vienne, where he was retired. That town not being then 


ate ſese in condition to ſtand a long liege, Conſtans in a ſally willfully 


a fam ruſhes upon his death, for fear of falling into the hands of his 


enemy. 


Conſtantine Conſtantine ſeeing the face of affairs altered by the revolt of 


is beliczed Gerontius and the death of his ſon, lays alide his deſign of 
: going into Italy, and retires to Arles, where he is beſieged by 

Gerontius. But while Gerontius is pleaſed with the hopes of 
f having bim ſoon in his own power, he is forced on a ſudden to 
raiſe the fiege, and march againſt a more formidable enemy, 


| Ser Con. Count Conltantius, to whom Honorius had given the com- 


ſtantius leads mand of his armies, upon the peace lately concluded between 
an g into 


Gaul. 


the emperor and the king of the Goths b, was advancing with 
all ſpeed to curb the inſolence of the tyrants of Gaul. Upon 


Gee bis approach, Gerontius is ſuddenly deſerted by his army, and 


retires into forced to fly into Spain, where he is flain by his own peo- 


Ne 2, Conſtantine had no better fortune than Gerontius: he 


Zoſim lib. ix was taken at Arles, with his ſon Julian and his brother Se- 
| 2 * baſtian. Though before the ſurrender of the town he had 
| On anti ne 


is taken at 
5 Arles, and and beheaded. 


taken prieſt's orders, he was nevertheleſs ſent to che emperor 


beheaded. The Britons thus leſt to themes ales tho departure of 

410. the Roman ſoldiers, and the flower of their youth, are quick- 
ly reduced to great extremities. The Picts and Scots conti- 
attack the nue their ravages without oppoſition, by reaſon of the weak- 


. dn. neſs of their e enemies. This wretched [kate held ſome Fe, 
| Its | 


* In the year 494, 9: 453. wre n. „ 


of all hopes of aſſiſtance. 


they were recalled, 
new their ee eee 


| parts of the empire, 


OF ENGLAN D. 


and the Romans were not able to help it. 


and having taken and ſacked the cit 


poſſeſſion of Gaul ©. 


Cotti, and Alani®, had over-run Spain. 
the Britons implore the emperor's aſſiſtance : h 


able nor willing to give them any; Britain, ſo carefully pre- 


ſerved by his predeceſſors, beginning now to be a burden. 


of Rome, were now in 
On the other ſide, the Suevi, Vandals *, 
In vain therefore do They im- 
e is neither plore aid of 


79 
They were too zom. 
much taken up with their own affairs, to think of Britain, Niecph. 


The Goths had renewed the war under the conduct of Alaric, eee 


511das, n. 12 


the Romans 
in vain. 


Wherefore, to free himſelf at once from their importunities, Honorius 
he voluntatily reſigns the ſovereignty of the iſland, and diſ- 


re nounces 
his love 


charges the inhabitants of their allegiance to the empire. This reignty of 


ſolemn renunciation was made in the year 410, a little after Britain. 


E Alaric's taking of Rome. 


The liberty 'the Britons had thus recovered, 15500 only 


to render them more miſerable. Whereas before they might 
chm the protection of the emperor, they were now deſtitute 
| However, the affairs of the Ro- 
mans happening afterwards to be fomewhat reſtored under gon. 
| Valentinian III. by the victories of the famous ZEtius over Stillingg. 
| the Wiſigoths and Burgundians, this general, out of pity to 
the wretched condition of the Britons, ſends them a legion, 
| commanded by Gallio of Raveana, or, as ſome ſay, by Maxi- 
mian. This aid arriving unexpectedly, beat back with eaſe 
the northern nations, and torced them to retire into their | 
| country. But the emperor having occaſion for the legion, hich is on 
juſt as the enemies were preparing to re- recalled. 


Miſeries of 


the Britons 


Gildas, n. 


13. 14, 1. 
/Etius ſends 
them a ke=- 


Orig. Brit, 


Before his departure the Roman commander told the Bi: Advice of 


ARS! 404, 0 or 405, . ade a 
treaty with Alaric, Who retired into II- 


lyria, from whence he returned, in 


j 709, or 410, and then it Was he took. 
| Rome, Rapin. | 
d Northern people from Scythia, 
about the lake Mæotis and river Fana- 
is, of Gothic original, and called Van- 


dals from the word Wandelen, To wan- 
der or rove; becauſe they often 


changed their places of abode, Ar laſt 
ity fixed near the coaſts of the Fa'tic 


3 


tons plainly, they were to expect no farther aſſiſtance from me 


Sea towards Germany, which from 


Roman 
commander 


| the emperor, who was wholly employed elſewhere againſt the to the Bri- 
| northern nations of Europe, whoſe ravages extended to all gan. 
After this declaration he adviſes them to: 
inure themſelves to arms, that they may be able to withſtand 
| the en attacks of their enemies; and conſidering their 


Bede, lib. i. 


cap. 21. 


them was called Vandalia. The 
Suevi were of the ſame original, ſo 


named from the word Schweben, of the 
ſame import with Wandelen : they 
poſſeſſed that part of Germany beyond 
the Danube, now called Suabla;. Bra- | 


dy, p. 37. 


a The Alani were ſeared not far "TD k 
the head of the ::ver Tanais, or Don, ET 


Idia. 


weakneſs, 
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weakneſs, exhorts them to repair the wall of Severus to ferve 
them tor a barrier; offering them the aſſiſtance of his ſoldiers, 
and his own direction in the work. What could the Britons 
They repair do in this their extremity ? they had no other method to take, 
1 wha but that propoſed to them by the Roman captain, and there- 
. fore fell to work upon their wall with all poſſible diligence, 
which as ſoon as they had finiſhed, the Romans took their laſt 
The Ro- farewel of Britain, never to return more. The end of the 
mans quit Roman dominion over Britain is to be fixed to the time of 
5 N this legion leaving the iſland, in the vear 426 to 427 *. 
| Giltas, n. 15 I he Pics and Scots, who lived in ſtrict union atter the co. 
Bede, lib. l ronation of Fergus, began their hoſtilities againſt the Britons 
af. 14 with more confidence than every when they heard of the de- 
parture of the Roman forces. The wall of Severus, lately 
_ repaired, is attacked afreſh, and abandoned at laſt, being de- 
tended only by Britons lictle uſed to war. 
| After which, the northern people made large esche in ſe- 
veral places, that it might be no obſtacle to their future incur- 
ſions into their enemies country, About this time Fergus 
dies as he is returning to Ireland, leaving his young ſon Euze- 
nius II. a minor, under the regency of Greham his grand ta- 
| ther by his mother's ſide. 
The Britons The weakneſs of the Britons was then ſo great, chat de- 
abandon pariſpalring to reſiſt their enemies, they abandoned part of their 
of their country, and retired more ſouthward. W hereupon the Pics 
1 Scots, grown more bold by their advantages, form new 
projetts, and think of means to drive the Britons entirely out 
of the iſland. Lo this end they reſolve to ſend for colonies 
from Ireland and the adjacent iſles, to people the lands for- 
ſaken by the Britons, as well as thoſe they hope to take from 
them hereafter. But Greham prevents, by his authority, the 
execution of this project, fearing the return of the Romans, 
and the making Scotland the ſcene of war, It may be, he was 
not altogether ignorant of the ſad condition then of the Ro- 
E man empire ; but knew not how. low it was; and therefore, 
Grebam ze-thought fit to oppoſe the deſigns of the Scots, and prefer a ſolid 
bent of Scot-geace, with ſome real, though not great, advantages, to a war 
land makes 
a peace with Which, as he imagined, might be attended with dangerous 
the Britone. conſequences. A peace then was offered to the Britons upon 
| honourable terms, and by them gladly accepted. By the treaty 
the wall of Severus was to be the common boundary of the 
two nations. But for this advantage the Britons were obliged 
4 to Pay + a conſiderable. ſum of A hy - he Scots thin king 


f Sillngfte thinks it was in the year 418. Rapin. | 
| | 2 19 3 this 
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this peace not . enough, Joudly Cw at it; 

but Greham took care to ſee it W during his admini- 
ſtration. | 

As ſoon as be II. was of age to take the reins of the Eugeniug 

government into his own hands, he reſolved to break a trea- oY 8 
ty, which his ſubjects had proteſted againſt. He knew the bieakes che 
Romans were not in a condition to affiſt Britain, and the op- treaty. 
portunity appeared too favourable to be negleQed. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, he ſends ambaſſadors to the Britons, 

and haughtily demands all the lands poſſeſſed by the Scots be- 
fore the late treaty. The chief of the Britons, ſurprized at 
© this unexpected demand, convene a general aſſembly to con- | 
ſider of an anſwer to the king of Scotland. The majority of Diſſentions. 
the aſſembly, provoked at the haughtineſs of their neighbours, ens. 
and knowing they only wanted an excuſe to renew the war, 
were of opinion to reject their demand. It is eaſy (lay 
they) to perceive the Scots will not be ſatisfied hereafter 
E < with their preſent demands. Their aim is only to have an 
entrance into the country, that they may with Jeſs difficulty 
become maſters of the whole; and it will be an eaſier taſk 

| © to prevent them from entering, than to drive them out when 
once they are ſettled. In ſhort, ſince a war is unavoida- 
ble, it will be very imprudent to grant what they demand, 
under colour of preſerving a peace which cannot laſt long.“ 
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Others not ſo warm, knowing the extreme weakneſs of the 
nation, were of another mind. They were for finding ſom: 
v WW expedient to ſatisfy the Scots, and avoid, if poſſible, a war 
t WW which muſt prove fatal to the Britons, ** They deſire the 
„ aſſembly to conſider what prodigious number of ſoldiers were 
drawn out of the iſland by the Romans to ſupply their ar- 
n WW © mics abroad; how many Maximus carricd with him that 
be © were ſettled in Gaul; and laſtly, how the country was 


„ WW © drained of all that could bear arms by Conſtantine. To 

as © this they add, the weakneſs of the nation was but too vi- 

o- W <& ſible in their late war with the Scots, when their frequent. 

e, © defeats obliged them to abandon the very lands now de- 

id WF © manded, the poſſeſſion of which was entirely owing to the 

ar . generoſity of Greham ; it is therefore better for the Bri-! MAL: 

us Wl © tons to give up freely what they cannot keep, than for the ' c 5 

on ©& ſake of that, to run the riſk of loſing their All.“ 0 

uy Though theſe reaſons were very weighty, they were over- A war is 

he ruled by the violent party, and Conan, one of the wiſeſt ee 

red W moſt powerful of the nation, for dwelling too long upon the 

ng advantages of peace, was deemed a traitor, and torn in pieces 

by them. After Ry none daring to oppo it, the am- 
Tk = © BY baſſadors 


* NR RT FURY 
The Britonh.;fladors were ſent back with an inſalting anſwer, This hoſty 
are beaten. 
reſolution was followed with a war more deſtructive to * 
Britons than their former ones, and which entirely weakcncd 
them by the loſs of fourteen or fifteen thouſand men in one 
ſingle battle. Reduced to extremity, they have no courle left 
but to ſue in a ſuppliant manner for that peace they ſo haugh- 
They obtaintily refuſed. They obtain it indeed, but upon very hard 
peace. terms. By the new treaty, they are obli red to give up. ail the 
country nort hof the Humber, of which the Picts and Scots as 
| Wayiny War in common, take Pofleffon b. 
Cauſe of th T he extreme weakneſs of the Britons will not be thought 
weakneſs, ſtrange, if it be conſidered in the firtt place, they were not ule 
to Wär. Ihe Romans, who nad long been maiters of the 
Hand, never ſuffered them to exerciſe their arms; it being 
their cuſtom always to employ foreign troops in their Con- 
C men, Qt! teſts. For this reafon the foldicrs levied | in Britain were ſent 
* into other provinces, from whence they never returned. T1 hele 
levies were ſo nunc: TOUS, that there were twelve conſidera— 
ble bodies of Eritors in the Roman armics diſperſed in the 
Wa he: ſeveral DrOVY INCES of the Ci pire, and always recruited {rom 
£43; 23 Britin, In the nent place, Maximus and Conſtantine led 
fluch great armies from thehce, as almoſt drained the iſland ct 
mien fit to bear arms. In fine, if to this be added the late 


Jeſies ſfulkfained by the Britons after the departure of the Ro- 


1 wit it is no WOHUCT WY became To caly a prey id cheir Elie 
| mies. 

Corfofion in From th's time to the coming in of the Canons the hiſtory 

tie litory of : 0 5 he di ſag 
Calls 0 of Britain is very confiley, by Featon of the dilagreement cf 
© the writers, which makes it very difficult to diſcover the 
truth, and much more ſo to fix all the dates. What can be 
gathered with any certainty is, that the Britons elected ſeveral 
kings, whoſe atttons are Ui! E 0 n; and that thefe Kings were 
elt hiked: „and afterwards &Jed or dethroned, according to the 
bumour and in TV; ele of Ulis leading men. Probably too, EP 

cd 


Gildes, n. 6. Vera} Kings reianed at the ſame time in different provinces, 


one another. 456 complete their misfortunes, Rritain was 
-aftlictcd. with a crucl | fart ne, Which raged alſo in moit parts 
of the world. This terrible courge "rendeted the country 
quite deſolate, people dying with hunger by thoufands. In 
| this extreme diircfs, multitudes of poor wretchs. to ſave 
their lives, fly into Aru norica, Where great part of Maximus's 
SME; was 8 fertled. O: ers, I rather "Hu ſtarve wilt 


* From Severus 8 Wal to the Humber, 18 s eighty miles, Nein. 7 
hung: [ 


, And their diicord and wats contributed to the weak cening 


once mo 


| pend upon hum”. 
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hunger, threw themſclves upon the 


' Pits and Scots. Amidft 


theſe delolations, the northern people, their irreconcileable 


enemies, taking advantage of their misfortunes, 


Q 


break the 


treaty, and paſſing the Humber, ravage the Country. in a mcr- 


cileſs Manner. 


The miſerabic ſtate of the Britons forces them to apply! 
to the Romans for affiſtance. 


this a 


« butchered by the ſword,” 


repulſe Attila, who was entered Gaul with an army of eighty 


'F hey ſend, 


The Bar- 


Etius was then preparing to 


thouſand men, and therefore not being in condition to grant 
their requeſt, ſent them word that the affairs of the en pire 
would not ſuffer him to aſſiſt them, neither were they to des 


4 


n The Britons calling, in their let- 
ter, Atius donſul, hath made ſome 
becauſe nis 


call this fact in queſtion, 
namd is not found in th! Roman Faſti 
bat, as Mr. Seldon obſerves, the name 
of conſul was flequently given to iluf- 
trious perſons, though they were not 
actually Coniuis, Not. on | Poly Ub, 
b 84. 


4 Ah this 15 « he laſt mention of the 


Romans, it may not be amiſs to give a 
brief account of the legions that came 
inco the ifland, Fat ius Cæſar brought 


with 1} 1 the ſirſttime the 6 ſeventh, and © 
In bis ſe⸗ 


tenth his favourite legion. 
cond deſcent he brought five leg ons, 


but which they were, except the ſe- 


venth, is unknuw!, All tacle re- 
tu ne 4 tas fam? year the) came. 


the proper auxiliarics, maſking an ar- 
my of about fifty tavuſan i men) namely 
the (econd, the ninth, the tourteenth, 
and the twentieth. The ſecond cal- 
led Legio fecunda Auguſta, came hi- 
ther.under the command of Veſpaſian, 
and continued here to the very laſt. 
They were conc erned in building the 
Roman wall in Scotland, as appeats 
from the inſcriptions, Their uſuzl 
quarters were at Cacrleon, though they 


were removed from thence at laſt, being 
ay 2d at Rutupe in the Notitia, where 
they are called Legio lecunda Britzn- 


and fourte 
places this le gion at Iſea Dumnonimum, 
or Exeter, wiict m. ight be m. ſtaken 
for Iſca dilurum or Caer-leon, 
ninth was cut in pieces by Boadicer ; 
it Was 
edlers, andeight auxiliary cho ts, biit 


by the Cale ohlaus. 
ing NU in. re hn ard ot, 


{2 7. 


der Claudius came four legivns, {with 


G2 


80 mortifying an anlwer threw the mi- 
ſerable 


nica five Secunda, i. 
ſecond leg on, as the Quin: ail „Quart. Lo 
decumani, &C.. are tavie of the fiith 
emh in Tacitus, _ Ptol- my 


recruited with two thouſand 
the I aKeſt; 
After which, be- 
it Was either 
roke or incorporated Sith the fix le- 
gion brought over, by Hadrian. It is 


attack d: ga! n, 23 being 


ſuvpoled ta have b*e: ſtationed at Y orke, 
wnete an inscription was found w th 
_.tacie words, Le go nona V:ictix, 
fourteenth Was tne 


The 
only Ic Sion, lays 
Tacitus, that together With the Veni 
lerii of tne twentieth, 
hundres fleck men of a cso Was 
entirely engaged in the battle with 
Byadice 1's ary, This leg On WAS Its 


called by Nero, ordered erte by Vi- 
tallios, an! ſent for again by Veſpa- 


ſtan ; after which they ſeemed never to 
als bi 


haye returned to Brite in any more. As 
they loft Britain, before the humour 


or credtiug inscriptions, t is no onder 
they are not mentioned in any. The 
twentieth is thus exoreſſed in che Ro- 
man inſcripiion, BG. KX V. 

That is, Lv Viceſima Valens, (ot 
Valera) 


le ter t 
upon e | 


a very moving letter to Atius then in Gaul 
„% We know not (lay they) which Way to turn us. 
„ barians drive us to the Sea, and the Sea forces us back to 
the Barbarians ; between which we have only the choice 
«& of two deaths, either to be [wallowed up by the waves, or 


Cc. Thoſ: of chit 


that 8, ſix 


W 1 


„Gudas, n. 17 


Ine 5 


84 
They chuſe daily increaſe. 


a monatch. 


Great git. 


cord and 


confuſion 
among the 
Britons. 


. Vortigern is 


THE HISTORY 


tunate circumſtances. 


ſerable Britons into the utmoſt conſternation, not knowing 
what meaſures to takes, to free themſelves from their unfor- 
In this diſtreſs, it is judged proper by 


the chief men of the nation to call a general aſſembly, and 


conlider of ſome poſſible remedy for their calamities, 1* 
They agreed at laſt to chuſe a monarch * a 


the only expedient to ſave them from deſtruction, in Ry 
pectation, that when united under one head, their diviſions 
would ceaſe, and their enemies be more frongly reſiſted, But 
the diſcord that reigned among the principal members of the 


ſtate, prevented the good effects of this expedient. 


Several 


great men, having fortified themſelves in diverſe parts, ated 
like ſovercigns. All theſe petty tyrants, jealous of one another, 
far from owning the monarch elect, ſought only to deſtroy 


him, in order to be choſen in his room. 


It was therefore im- 


poſſible for theſe monarchs to ſubſiſt long, ſince not being 
| agreeable to all, the male-contents joined together for their 


deſtruction : 


thus the Britons, whilſt they endeavour to unite 


themſelves under one head, are plunged the deeper into anar- 


chy and confuſion. 


We know not he mow of any of theſe monarchs. "il 


elected, n. Vortigern, count or king of the Dunmonii , elected in the 


445: 


_ tributed to their ruin. 


Veleria) vi crix. 


pear when they left Britain. 
theſe four legions, there came with 
Hadrian the ſixth, uſually thue ex- 
N LEG. VI. V. P. F. that is, 


year 445. 


This prince, as he was the moſt powerful and 


ambitious, could never brook a ſuperior, and therefore was al! 


O 


Nay, 


The ſtated quarters 
of this legion was Deva or Weſt- Cheſter, 


Which probably was therefore hen ur: d 
with the name of a colony, as in one of 
Geta's coins with this legend, CO- 
I. ONIA. DIVANA. 

VICTRIX. This legion was with the 


LEGIO. XX. 


ſeeond employed in building the Ro- 
man forts and walls. It does not ap- 
Befides 


egio Sexta Victrix Pia Fidelis. This 


. legion was a long time in Britain. They 


are frequently mentioned in the in- 
| ſeriptions en Severus's wall, 
ſtated quarters were at Vork. From 


Their 


what has been ſaid it appears, that for 


| twenty-five years (from Cleudius's in- 


vaſion, til! the fourteenth was recalled 


by Nero, and after War as "IF FLOG n, 


- ume or fartheſt, 


along a ptofeſſed enemy to the Preceding monarchs, and con- 
"tis affirmed by hiſtorians, that 
he aſlaſlinated his predeceſſor to make r room for himſelf, Thoſe 


there were four legions in Britain. From 


the firſt year of Veſpaſian to Hadrian's 
reign, only three; and from Hudrian's 


time (when the fixth came over) to the 


loweſt empire, there were til] but three; 


the ninth being broken or incorporated 
with the ſixth, The reader may fee a 
large account of theſe things? in Horſley, 


B. I. 6 6. 


r By monarch here is to be under- 


ſtood, one ſuperior to the other heads, 

or kings, on whom they were in ſome 
meaſure dependent. 
Malmfbury. Rapin. 


See Selden and 


1 Inhabitants of Devon and Corn- 
wall. Rowland thinks Dunmonium 1s 


the true word for Cornwall, and Dun- 
moniam for Devonſhire, or the Britiſh 


The Corniſh write and pro- 


Dyfucint. | 
He derives both 


nounce (d) as (t). 


tbeſe words from Mon, lisnitying the 
| that 


18 Lacs 6. he 1 


her with hopes of being a queen “. 


But as he could not put his deſign in practice without the 


| a long ſpeech, before he comes to the point. 
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that! imagine Conſtans ſon of Conſtantine killed at the ſiege of 
Vienne, to be his immediate predeceſſor, are certainly miſtaken, 
ſince there are at leaſt forty years ſpace between the death of 
Conſtans and the election of Vortigern u. 

The new monarch was by no means qualified to reſtore the His cha- 
affairs of the Britons. As he attained to the ſupreme dignity Gs 
by artifice and cabal, he wholly bent his thoughts to maintain 
himſelf in the throne by the ſame wicked methods, regardleſs, 
of the general welfare of his ſubjects. He was moreover of 
a crue] and avaritious temper, addicted to many vices ; and 
ſo lewd, that he debauched his own daugher, by flattering 
Mean while there was a ne- He fare as 
ceſſity to think of repulſing the enemies, and Vortigern knew well his own | 
himſelf incapable of ſuch an undertaking, though he had {vv1<95 = 


the enemies 
been choſen for that very purpole. But what troubled 2 andot the ſtate. 


M. Im. lib. 5 
Cai. 2 


perplexed him moſt, was, his being ſo little beloved by the 


people, and the continual fear of being dethroned. The ex- Nennius, 
amples of the monarchs his predeceflors being never out of 


bis mind, he was apprehenſive the ſame courſe would be taken 
| with him, fince he was ſo little able to anſwer the good opi- 


nion conceived of him when raiſed to the throne. 


Living 


| thus in equal dread of the enemies of the ſtate and of his own 
| ſubjects, he fancied he had deviſed an expedient to free him- 


ſelf from the danger of the one, and the plots of the other. He calls 8 
eneral 
conſent of the Britons, he calls a general aſſembly, and makes afſembly. 


He deſcribes H- projets 
« in a ſtrong and lively manner the extreme miſery of the 2 te 
« nation: accuſes the Romans of being the ſole cauſe of the tie Britons. 


«c 


| « misfortunes of the Britons, by draining the iſland of all her O das, n. 23 


« youth fit to bear arms, and then leaving her to the inſults Bd, lb 3+ 


« of her neighbours. He enlarges upon the great loſſes 
&« ſubained fince by the Britons, and the manifeſt danger of 
£6 0g either driven out of their country, cr utterly de- 


Saxons to aid 


m Alford 4 others hw Vorti- 


gern's election between 420 and 436. 


The common opinion 1s followed here, 
which appears to be moſt probable. 
Ra pin. | 

a This ſtory of Vortigern' s inceſt 
ſeems altogether unlikely. At leaſt, 
the dialogue between Vortigern and St. 


Germain, and his being condemned in 
a great council of clergy and laity, i in 
which St. Germain preſided, is certain- 


ly falſe, that Saint being dead a year 
before the Saxons arrived in Britain. 


And e when i is it that he ſhould 


83 


firſt for her ſake, 
9 go 228. 


commit this crime ? Not 3 5 


ried Rowena, for Nen nius places 1t at- 


terwards ; nor could it well be during 
the time of his marriage with her, 
ſince, as the ſame author relates, | ſhe 


continued his wite long after, when 


be was taken priſoner by Hengiſt, and 
it is very ſtrange he ſhould fall in love 
with his own dau? zhter, when he had 
another wite, whom he is ſaid to love 
ſo well, that he was divorcee from his 
Ser eee . 3 
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6e ſtroyed, by reaſon of their weakneſs, For his part, he iz 
always ready to hazard his life ſor the ſervice of the nation; 
but conſidering the ſew troops In his power, and the little 
umon between che principal members of the ſtate, he has 
no hopes that his weak endeavours will be able to r 
his ſubjects ſrom their preſent calamities. In this melan- 
„ cholly {tate of affairs, he ſees but one way to fave his 
© country from the deſtruction ſhe is threatened with, and 
„that ie, to call into their aſſiſtance a nation, that by their 
«© victorious arms were ſettled in Germany, upon the lands 
„ of the Romans. Then tells them, he means the Saxons ; 
adding, they have indeed done ſome damage to the Britons 
©: by their Pyracies, but are now en to repair it wich ad— 
— vantage; ; ſince they can free them from the continual ir- 
«6 ruptions af the Pits and Scots. This people, being parted 
* from Britain by a ſmall arm of the ſca only, can be as 
ſpeedy with their aid as their preſſing occaſions require: 
they are already grown formidable to the northern nations, 
and by the arrival of ſome of their troops the Britons will 
quickly be in condition to reſiſt their enemies, and perhaps 
& rtpay them in their own coin.“ He concludes with repre- 
ſenting, The thing will hardly admit of debate; the Britons 
cannot be without a foreign aid, and none but the Saxons 
| « are in condition to give them aſþltance.” 
lag propoſ-l The fears all were ſeized with, and the hopes of ſtill enjoy- 


3 ved. 
ibn ger. ing their native country, and recovering their loft eſtates, and 


40 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


40 

> 
«. 
(c 


Orig. Brit. no ; doubt the deſire of revenge, conſpired to a joyful reception 


of Veriigern's propoſal. But when they came to conſider 
of the terms to be offered the Saxons, great debates aroſe. 
The monarch, whoſe ſecret purpoſe was to ftrengthen himſelf 
as well againſt his own ſubjects as foreign enemies, moved, 
the alloting them ſome province, that their own intereſt might 
induce them to wage war more heartily and vigorouſly. But 
as no lands could be aſſigned them but what belonged to ſome 
of the aflembly, it was no eaſy matter to agree on this Point. 


The ile. of At length, after great debates, it was reſolved that the Saxons 


be en io mould! have. the iſle of Thanet in Kent, as being a proper 
the Saxons. 1 8 to land their ſorces, and convenient for them whenever 
they wanted to return to their own country. It was farther 

— aged, that the Saxon ſoldiers ſhould be allowed pay, Which 
Y mbaſta-. thould be ſettled by agreement on both ſides. After this reſo- 


195 © IF 
ate ga ati n, ambaſladors were appointed to negoclate the affair in 


115 0 20 10 


the Saxons, Germany. | Vortigenn, pleaſed with having carried his point 


Vorrige 1's without NCUFHNg ſuſp cion, imagined himſelf out of the reach 
1 Ves i 
. 4 Ot all danger. But { ice h OW duind and {hor t-irghtcd is human 


County. | nets 5 „ Wiſom 
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wiſdom! This very expedicint, by the direction of divine pro— 


* W vidence. proved his own and the nation's ruin. 

1 But before I proceed to the effects of this pernicious ads 

5 vice, it will be neceljary 0 give a more Particular account of 

* WW theſ? Saxons, who are to be the chief ſulyect of our Hiltory. ; 

4 Tuey were b little known before their coming into Btitain, 4 

f and what is ſaid of their original ſo uncertain, hat it is £2) f 

5 wonder this ſubject is but ſlightly touched upon by the gene— | 

q rality of the E Enzlfh n:{tortans, Some barely fay, the Suxons 

x were called in to the afifance of e weithou any far cher 

| addition conce rang them. Others { y only, the Sixons were 

 W a German people, without ment ioning the parts they inhebit- 

8 ed. Some again add, they were pyrates from the Cimbrian | 

_ Cherſoneſus, that came and ſettled on the coaits of the Gar- A 

1 man ocean. But as theſe coaſts are of a valt extent, we irc | 

0 not much the wiſer for that. In ſhort, the moſt Pp: Ohle ic i 

0 count I can gather from the  tev; eral authors that have wiit of | 

= we people, is as folloves. . ö 

f About the time the Romans began to extend their conqueſts Origin of. 

a ato Germany, the inhabitants of the Cimbrien Cherſor (clus, 48, 3 | 

now called Jutland, leaving their country, ad VANCed TOW ard conowr 3 a 

: the ſouth. They poſſeſſed themſelves at füſt af the northern German, | 

» parts of Germany, and doubtleſs ſpent fome years in ſettling Sterne: | 

e themſelves in thoſe quarters. But as the Romans had not yer ON | 

penetrated ſo far, a. 1d we have no ancient hiftories of the nor- | 

j thern countries, nor even of the weſtern, but what the Ro- 7 
mans have left us, there is little known of the fit irruptions | 

of made by the northera people into Germany, The Cimbri | f 

g continually puſhing their conqueſts to the ſouthward, and the = 

c _ Romans advancing to the northward, they at laſt approached 

x one another. Then it was that the Romans had opportunity 

5 to learn in lome meaſure, the {tate of theſe. hitherto unknown 

; nations. 

: Their hiſtorians Lakes weak very eonfu! ſedl) of them, 

: giving ſometimes different names to the ſame peop le, and fon - 

| times the ſame name to different nations. The Cimbri that 

. came from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, were divided into three 

: bands, one taking the name of Suevi, another of Francs, and 

? a third of Saxons. Some will haue the Francs to be a bearich Temple. 

: of the Quevi. However that be, theſe three nations, con- Inteod.. 

” tinually advancing ſouthwards, came at length to the frontiers 

p of the Roman empire; the Suevi towards Italy, the Francs 

l to the ſouth-weſt, towards the coaſt of Belgic- Gaul, and the 

0 Saxons to the weſt, towards the German Ocean. The Sucvi 


1 eſpecially were 0 terrible to the ancient Germans, that they 
CCC i baba: 


CCC 
Czef. lib. iv looked upon them as a * Match for the Immortal Gods,“ as 
Stillingfleet. Cæſar ſays in his Commentaries. As for the Francs, they are 


known to have over- run the whole province of Gaul, and 


founded the noble and ancient kingdom of France. 

'The Saxons poſſeſſed themſclves of thoſe tracts of land ly. 
ing between the Rhine and the Elbe. Their territories bound- 
ed on the welt by the German Ocean, extended eaitward to 
the bordcrs of Thuringen. Conſequently they were maſters 
of Saxony, Weſtphalia, and all that part of the Low-Coun- 


tries lying north of the Rhine. The nations ſubdued by theſe 


conquerors were in time called Saxons, in like manner as the 


inhabitants of Gaul were named Francois or French, after 
their ſubjection to the Francs, But however, whether the 


S1xons were not ſo rapid in their conqueſts as the Suevi, or 
the courſe they took made it longer before they approached the 
Romans, *tis certain they were not ſo ſoon known. The firſt 


Roman hiſtorians that mention them, at leaſt by the r me of 
| Saxons, are Eutropius and Oroſius, who inform us that Ca- 
rauſius (as I have elſewhere taken notice) was ſent to clear 
the ſeas of the pyratical Francs and Saxons, From that time 


they became formidable to the Romans, and obliged them to 


keep ſtanding forces to guard both the German and Britiſh {| 
_ coalts, with a general officer ſtiled the Prefect, or Count of © | 


the Saxon Coaſts, Upon the decline of the Boa empire, 


after the death of Theodoſius, the Saxons taking advantage of 
its weakneſs, made themſelves maſters of the whole country 
along the coaſt of the German Ocean, and even extended their 
_ conqueſts as far as the iſles of Zealand. Hence the Friſons, | 
Stillin>®, et, Batavians, and the neighbouring nations, were EF: own : 


Orig. Brit. by. any other name but Tat of the Saxons. _ 


; * Though ſeveral authors have writ of the Saxons, we are 
Olig. Ang. ſtill in the dark as to their original, or how to diſtinguiſh tbe 
5 the nations called by that general name. And therefore the 


beginning of rheir hiſtory remains very confuſed and intricate, 


it being almoſt impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, conſidering, 


authors for the moſt part have made no diſtinction of times 
| Pyndivs, or places. One while they are confidered juſt as they left 
Chron. zl. their own country, and then are confounded with the Francs 
| and Suevi, under the name of Cimbri. Another while, they 
ate viewed at beginning their conqueſts towards the north- weſt 
of the continent, and then they are repreſented as ſeated | 
north of the Friſons, Batavians, Marſians, and other nations 
of thoſe parts ſubject to the Romans. Some have placed 


them at once along the coaſt of the German Ocean, and banks 
of the Rhine, and even in the iſles of Zealand, as if they 


had from che very: fut inhabited t. theſe x regions. Others again, 
| | not 
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not conſidering that all their conqueſts were termed Saxony, 


and finding Saxons in the eaſtern parts of Weſtphalia, have 


imagined they were a different people from thoſe inhabiting on 


the Rhine. Juſt as if ſpeaking of the Francs, I ſhould make 
different nations of thoſe that conquered Gaul, and thoſe that 
ſettled in the Narbonnoiſe. However this be, it is certain 
when the Britons ſent to deſire their aſſiſtance, the Saxons were 
in poſſeſſion of Weſtphalia, anf Eaſt and Welt- Frizeland, 

Holland and Zealand. 


could wiſh the origin of the Saxoin were as well known 
as their conqueſts : it would be a pleaſure to give here an 
abſtract of their hiſtory to the time of their ſettling in Great- 
Britain. But the thing is impoſſible, ſuch obſcurity do we 


meet with in the authors that have ſtudied this ſubject. Some 


take up the Saxons at the Tower of Babel, and leading them 
from country to country, ſettle them at laſt in Saxony, ſo 


called from them. Others derive them from the Sacæ or 
daſſones of Aſia, mentioned from Pliny. There are who will 


have them to be originally from Perſia, becauſe of the affinity 
between ſeveral Saxon and Perſian words *, But they that are 
willing to ſpare the pains of fo laborious a ſearch, are content 
to begin their hiſtory from the time of their coming forth 
from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. It is not impoſſible, perhaps, 
to reconcile moſt of the opinions concerning this matter, tho? 


ſeemingly very different, if regard be had to the times of 


their ſeveral migrations. But ſince, i in the main, conjectures 


only are to be had, It is better to e at once to what is 
more certain. 


The Saxons WS] ſome time been in pole of the The Angier 


Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, when driven thence by the Goths, 
(from whom that Peninſula was called Gothland or Jutland) 


they came and ſettled in Germany, in the parts now called 
Lower-Saxony. Between that country and the Cherſoneſus, 
were a people known by the name of Angles, inhabiting about 
dleſwick in Holſtein, Probably the little country of Anglen 


in thoſe parts was fo named from them, or they from the 


country ®.  HOWever. this de, the * joining with the 


Saxons 


0 Joſeph Scaliger ſays, that Fader, the ſea, we muſt ſeek ſome other "EY 


Muder, Brader, Tutcher, Band, and . where to ſeat our Angles ; and Bede 
tie like, are ſtill uſed in the Perfian has directed us to look for them be- 
language, in the ſame ſenſe as Father, tween the Saxons and jutes. The 


Mother, Brother, Daughter, Bond, arg 6 Angles (ſays he) come out of that 
with us, . country; which is called Angulus, 
Þ This country (Camden obſerves) “ and is ſaid from that time to lie 


reaching into the more inland parts of « waſte, between the countries of the 


Germany, at fo great a diſtance from 40 * Jutes and Saxons.) : Fering between 
. S Re Tr Re | | e 
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Saxons when they came out of the Cherſoneſus to make con- 
gueſts in Germany, became in a manner but one nation with 
them. Though, doubtleſs from the major part, they were 
generally called Saxons, yet they had ſometimes the compound 
name of Anglo-Saxons given them. Great numbers of Gothz 
mixed likewiſe with them, to ſhare in their conqueſts. "Theſe 
are called Wites ? by Bede, and commonly known by the 


name of Jutes, or (which is the ſame) Goths, It can hardly 
be doubtcd that theſe three nations were united before their 
coming into Britain, when we conſider the good underſtand- 


ing between them all the while they were employed in eſta- 
blih 11pÞ themſelves in the iſland, as will be ſeen in the courſe 


of this hiſtory. It will be found that they acted always in 


concert; that their intereſts were never different, and that the 


Etvmolozy 


Of the name 


government ſettled by them is a clear evidence Yak looked 


upon themſelves as one and the ſame people. 
The true etymology of the name Saxon is as difficult to be 


of tue Sax. diſcovered as their origin. They that derive them from the 


ONSs : 


Sacæ of Aſia, are indeed at no great Joſs in this point. But 


the moſt common opinion is, that the word Saxon comes 


dagger. FREE? were Soak in the ane of a cutlace . F 


from Seax, which in their language ſignifies a kind of weapon 
or ſword. They had two ſorts, a long one worn by their ſide, 
or at their back ; and another Wörter, ſerving for a bayonet a 


Net 


Juitland and Holſatia (the antient feat the Angles came into our INand. 4018 
of the Saxons) there is a ſmall province “ Anglia (ſays Ethelwerd, an ancient 

inthe kingdom of Denmark, under the cc author) is ſituated between the Sax. 
city of Flemſburg, called at this day „“ ons and Giots, the capital tov. 
Angel, which -Lindebergius in his epiſ= © whereof is called in Saxen, Sle: iet, 


tles terms Little England, I am pretty ““ but by the Danes, Haithby.“ In 


well aſſured, ſays, C. rden, that I have the very ſame place, Ptolemy ſeeme to 


found the ancient ſeat of dur forefa- ſeat the Saxons, So that the midele- 
ters; and that from this very place age poet 15 probadly i in the right. | 


Saxonia protulit Aneglos ;; 
Hoc patct in lingua, ni veoque FROM 


Their riſe to Saxony the A: agles owe; . 
Their language this, and native whiteneſs thaw; | 


ph 80 it is in the old edition of Bede; x This etymology gave occaſion 0 


: bur in Mr. Whelock 8, Ill lead of Yitls che verſes in e 5 


Were! 18 155 


bo Quippe brevis gladius apud ihos Saxa vocatur, 
Unde ſibi Saxo nomen traxiſſe putatur. | 


The Saxon people did, as moſt believe, | 
| 6 heir name from Saxa, a ſhort ſword, receive, * 


unden approves of the conjecture that the Seim are ; deſcended from the 
4 hoe learned Germans, who imagine Sacæ, the moſt conſiderable people i 
25 | 5 TOS F Ala 


OR FK NGT. AN . 


or 
g Not ta dwell too long upon conjectures, I ſhall briefly ſpeak Manners and 
| of their manners, government, and religion. It ſufaces to ob- 1 
© WW ſerve, that, in their cuſtoms and manners, they very much re-. 
l ſemble the antient Germans, as deſcribed by TI acitus. They 
* W were naturally brave and warlike both by land and ſea, witneſs 
their many conqueſts. But to their enemies they were ſevere 
and cruel, eſpecially to their priſoners of war, whom they ſa- 
/ W crificed to their gods. 


8 Their dominions were divided into twelve governments or Their go. 
provinces, each of which had a chief or head, accountable to vergment. 
the general atlembly of the nation. In time of war they choſe v een 
a general who commanded their armies, and was inveſted with N 
almoſt ſovereign power: but at the end of the war, his autho- 
© WI rity, like that of the Roman dictator, ceaſed, The center of 
their empire was at Brunſwick, © | 

As for their religion, it was the ſame with that of the other Their rely 
northern nations, and ſome part of Germany. "The Briviſht Lion. 
Saxons embrace chriſtianity about the end of the ſixth, or 
beginning of the ſeventh century. But thoſe that remained 
in Germany were not converted till the ninth, by the care or 
rather violence of Carlemain, by whom they were ſubdued. 
Their principal gods before their converſion were the Sun, 
Moon, Tuiſco, Woden, Thor, Friga or Fræa, and Seater. 
To theſe were conſecrated the ſeven days of the week, as ap- 
pears by the preſent names of theſe days among the Germans, 5 
Plemings, and Engliſh. Tuiſco is ſaid to be the grandſon of 
Japhet, and to have peopled firſt the north of Europe. 
Teutch, as the Germans call themſelves, is probably derived 
from Tuiſco. The god Thor, from whence comes the word 
Thunder or Dunder, was the ſame among the Saxons as Ju- 
piter among the Romans; that is to ſay, the Thunderer. 
Woden was the god of war, becauſe under his conduct the 
zirll Saxons came forth from their country, and made large 


2 fa; that they are ſo called, as if one than: a ofbility. Nor may ; that other 


hould ſay, Sacaſones, that is, Sons of 
the Sacæ 


and little into Europe along with the 
Getes, the Suevi, and the Daci: this 


in my judgment (ſays Camden) deſerves 


But his 


credit the beſt of any other. 


annotator obſerver, thisoriginal of the 


Saxons trom the Sacæ of Aſia may be 
chought too far fetched, unleſs there 


were ſome fair hiſtorical account how 
two ſhort ſwords acroſs. 


ihe Saxons came to be propagated by 


thoſe Sace; and no ſuch account being 
pi 2 8 it may ſeem. to be little more 


E; and that out of Scythia, or 
Sarmatia Afintica, they came by little 


ſhoot with a bow. 
ing of fame of the northern Germans 
| ſavs, 


00 [words ; 


original from the ſhort ſwords called 


Sachs, ſeem not altogether vain, when 


their name from Quiris, a ſnort ſpear z 
and the Scythians from Scyton, to 
Tacitus alfo ſpeak- 


That the common badges they 
«c wear, are round ſhields and ſhort: 
wand the arms of Saxony 
to this Jays as Pontanus pbſ-rves, arc 
See Canid. 
vol. 3 b. 156. | | 


it is conſidered that the Quirites had 


conqueſts 


| church. | 
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conqueſts, Their chief families conſidered him as their foun. fo 
der, and gloried in being deſcendcd from him. Probably how. 2 
ever there were two of this name, that are often confounded ; W: 
one more ancient, worſhipped as a god, another not fo old, wl 
from whom ſprung the families of the Saxon leaders. There m. 
are ſtill in England ſome footſteps of the name of Woden in wi 
ſeveral places, as Wanſdike, Wanſborough, &c. which are mi 


contractions of W odens-dike and Wodens-borough, Fræa, kn 
the wife of Woden, was the Venus of the Saxons. She waz 
worſhipped in the ſhape of an hermaphrodite, as being goddeſs MW gu 
of both ſexes, Ermenſwol, the ſame as Mercury, was ano- 


ther of their gods, with others common to them with all the i ag 


| State of he 


church. 


to our hiſtory a general knowledge of the progreſs of the 


time to time, by ſhort abſtracts, ſhewing the ſituation of the 


the Britiſh church under the Romans. 
The gate of Before the birth of our Saviour, the Britons, like the reſt 
mM the world, the Jews = . were groſs idolaters. 


the Britiſh 


northern nations. This is the beſt and cleareſt account 1 Sa. 
could find of the Saxons, whom the Britons, by Vortigern's | of 
advice, called in to Wen alltance. e no 


THE 


State of the Britiſh cuoncn on 
FROM 5 - we 


| The Converſion of the: ai rens to the Calling in 
BE the SAXONS, N 


\ FTER chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed in the world, the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs of kingdoms were ſo inter- 
woven, that there was no knowing the one, without being 
acquainted with the other. It is neceſſary, therefore, to add 


chriſtian religion in Great Britain. I intend to do this from 


affairs of the church in every century, and withal their rela- 
tion to thoſe of the ſtate. But as I ſhall not have occaſion to 
ſpeak of the Engliſh church before the converſion of the Anglo- 
Saxons, it will not be improper to repreſent firſt the ſtate of 


1 . They 


OF ENGLAND. 


They not only worſhipped falſe gods, but, if their own hiſ- Gildas, xo 


torians are to be credited; had as many and as extravagant ones 
as the Egyptians themſelves. Andate, the goddeſs of victory, 
was one of their principal deities*, They had allo gods, to 

whom they attributed the ſame powers the Greeks and Ro- 

mans did to their Apollo and Diana. But ſeeing the druids, 
who had the ſole management of religious affairs, never com- 
mitted any of their myſteries to writing, it is no wonder we 


know nothing more concerning their worſhip and ceremo- 


nies, than what has already deen taken notice of 1 in the Intro- 
duction. 


Though it be diflicult'to know the brerile time, yet al Th conver- 


agree the goſpel was preached in Great Britain ſoon after our | 


Saviour's death. But thoſe who place this event in the reign Uſher. 

of Tiberius, don't conſider the firſt Gentile, Cornelius, was Þrit. Eccle 
not converted till the year of our Lord 40, that is, three Ns tech, 

| years after the death of that emperor. Baronius, upon the Orig, Brit, 


queſtionable authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes*, which he 
himſelf juſtly rejects on ſeveral other occaſions, ſays, St. Peter 
firſt preached to the Britons. "This opinion is the more im- 


| probable, becauſe it is certain St. Peter performed the office of 


an apoſtle chiefly in the eaſtern countries. Others affirm, that 
Simon Zelotes, one of the twelve apoſtles, undertook the 
converſion of the Britons. Nicephorus Calliſtus u, Dorotheus 
in his Synopſis, and the Greek Kalendar , ſay, this apoſtle 
was Crucified and buried in Britain. At the fame time we find 
in the Roman Martyrology, and in thoſe of Bede, Adon, and 
Uſuard, that St. Simon ſuffered martyrdom in Perſia. 


The moſt current opinion for ſome time was, that Joſeph Whetherthe 


of Arimathea firſt preached to the Britons. "Though this tra- Britons wer 
con verted br 


dition, ſupported by the ſole teſtimony of William of Malmſ- Jos 
bury, a writer of the XIIth century, ſtands upon no better Ari 
foundation than thoſe above-mentioned, it has however deen Mem. 


deemed inconteſtable. Malmſbury, in proof of the antiquity Angie 
of the church of Glaſton or Glaſſenbury, ſays, after Frecul- Eccleſ. 


phus, that, upon the martyrdom of St. Stephen, the apoſtles 
were diſperſed throughout the whole world. St. Philip (con- 
tinues the hiſtorian) at his coming among the Francs, ſent 
twelve of his diſciples, with Joſeph of Arimathea as their 
hand, to F the golpel in Great Britain, where they 


5 She 560 temple at Came- 0A Greek kiftoriad of the XIVth 
lodunum. Tyr. p. 24. | century. He wrote an ecclefiaſtical 
© A writer of the Xth century, ſo hiſtory, of which there is only extant . 
called from the writing the lives of the to the year 610. 8 
* He was a layman. Ms . Os martyrology, | 5 1 | 
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Ses Col! zer's and ſuffered merty!dom at Hierapolis, 


Eee. 
wo 4 
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arrived in the year of our Lord 61. 
from the inhabitants, a certain king gave them a little ſpot of 
Faun ſurrounded with fens and buthes, to dwell in, 
ong after, two other neighbouriag kings having allowed them 
twelve hides of Jand for their ſubliitence, the angel Gabriel 
commanded them, from God, to build a church in a place 
now called Glaſton, but at that time Inſwitrin *. 
church was finiſhed in the year 63, and, as the hiltorian adds, 
was dedicated by our Saviour himlelf, as a mark of diſtinction, 
In proof of this relation, in the fire 


to the virgin Mary. 


place, is produced a manuſcript chronicle in the abbey of 
Glailenbury, in which it appears that the king's name, why 
made the firſt preſent to Joſeph, was Arviragus. 
may be anſwered, that indeed Juvenal mentions a Britiſh King 
But this is nothi ns 


by that name in the reign of Domitian. 
to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be proved that Arviragus lived iu 
the time of Nero, ſince it is ſuppoſed the land the church ſtoo! 


upon was given to Joſeph 1 in the year 61. 


Aſter ſome oppoſition 


Net 


# Nis 


To this 


In the next place is 


alledged St. Patrick's charter, wherein it is ſaid, that Glaſton 
church was founded by twelve diſciples of St. James and St. 


Philip the apoſtles. 


But beſides ſeveral marks of forgery, 


there is no mention in this charter of Joſeph of Arimathci, 

| 85 the third place is produced a charter of Ina, king of the 
eſt-Saxons, who lived in the VIIIth century, which makes 

the church of Glaſton the moſt antient of all the Britiſh 


churches. 


is ſtill more queſtionable, is there any mention of Joc ph. 


But neither in this charter, whoſe authenticneß 


1 0 


ſtrepgthen all theſe proofs, a charter of Henry II. king of 
England, is produced, wherein king Henry allures us, that 
upon examination he found it well autclted, that the church « 
Glaflenbury is founded by the diſciples of the apoliles, and 


| conſecrated to the virgin Mary by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 
this aſſertion of king Henry, 
— foregoing. proofs, is not to be regarded. 
- tain, that the Francs were 
ſaid to come into their country. 


Others affirm, th 


Hit. Jands given to the 


still the year 420. 
'Whocr VE 


this ſubject, | 


* That i- „in, the Bit iſh a \nouage, 


the t tobe u ct Class * 


at £1 


Bu 
being grounded only upon the 
| Moreover it is cer. 
| St. Phil 
unknown at the time St. Phi ip i 


Beſides, Euſebius and ſeveral 


ais apoſtle went aud preached 1 in Phtygis, 


Then for the hyde- 


diſciples of the apoſtles, the word Hyde alone 
is a ſufficient confutation of that tory, {lince it is A Saxon 
term; and every one knows the Saxons came not to Britain 


Gat 


01 or Gia: 82 Nabel. 


I think it needieis to dwell any longer upon 
ha is a mind to ice the reaſons more at 


town means the fate in Engl 


large 
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large againſt this tradition of b Joſh of Arimathea, will find 
them in Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. | 
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Though the exact time of the converſion of the Britons be The Britons 


uncertain, it is very probable the goſpel was preached in the 
iland not long after the death of Chriſt. Theodoret aflures , 
us, the Britons were converted by the apoſtles. Euſedius, 
ſpeaking of the dangers the apoſtles were expoſed to in propa- 
gating the goſpel in the moſt remote countries, mentions 
among the reſt the Britiſh iſles, Now the likelieſt time to be 
aſſigned for the converſion of the Britons, if it was in the 
2poitles days, is that between the victory of Claudius and the 
| defeat of Boadicea. For at the time of the general revolt, 
there were in the iſland above 80, oo0 Romans, among an 
| very probably were eat chriſtians ; the goſpel having r now got 


authors, that St. Paul fiiit preached the goſpel in Britain. It 


priſonment at Rome, and his return to Je eruſalem, propagated 


footihg in many places, particularly at Rome. Upon this ſup- 
polition, there 15 no abſurdity in aſierting with ſeveral modern 


were cons 
ted ſoon 

je the 

death of 

* Chiift. 

Stillinofleet, 

Orig. Brit, 


i; certain this apoſtle, in the eight years between lis firſt im- 


. the chriſtian religion in erte places, eſpecially i in the weſtern 


„countries. He informs us of A deſign of going to Spain; 
and it is not unlikely but his deſire of converting the Britons 
might carry him to their Ye This opinion may be ſup- 


upon the life of St. Martin, woere he ſpeaks of the travels of 
St. Paul 7. But; after all, theſe arc ON conjectures, and of 


plainted in Britain ſoon atter the death of our Lord. 

But ſuppoſing this opinion were proved beyond a all diſpute, 
it may be preſumed the chriſtian faith had taken no deep root 
in the ifland ; ſince, according to ſeveral authors, Lucius, 
him to ſend over ſome miſſionaties to inftruct him in the 

ehriſtian religion. Now is it likely that Lucius ſhould fend fo 
far ſor what he might have had in his own country, had there 


ported by the teſtimony of V enutius Fortunatus, i in his poem 


no other uſe but to make it more credible that the goſpel was 


The conver- 


ſion of king. 
Ducius. 


a Bede, lib. 7. 
Britiſh king, ſent ambaſlladors- to pope Eleutherius, to defirec 4 


eral been at that time any churches, or even any conliderable num- 
210, ber of chriſtians in Britain? However this be, Lucius having 
de: ſome knowl-dze of the chrittian religion, and deliring to be 
one more fully inftructed, ſends Elan and Medwin to Eleutherius | 
«on the twelfth biſhop of Rome, to crave the wanted aſſiſtance. 
nal Fleutherius very jon fully embraces the opporturnty of repiants 
pong in chritt lanity in on eat e ee probably it had been 
real | | 
| * Tranſit & Oceanum, vel ou Facit intuli Pactans' | | 

ee valgus Bricannus habet teiras, quaſque ultima Thule,  Rapin, 
large 


JJ ? 


r 7. 4 — — 


| st. Alban 


ti martyr. Whom he had harboured in his houſe, is reckoned the firſt. 
2 8 1H was followed by a great many more, as hiſtory informs 
Bede, lib. i. 


Progres of After this happy change the Chriſtians multiplied exceed- 
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rooted out by the violence of perſecutions. He immediate] 
ſets about inſtructing Elwan and Medwin, the two ambaſſa- 
dors ; and after baptizing and conſecrating them biſhops, ſends 
them back to their own country. By their means the goſpel 
flouriſhed again in Britain, where it afterwards ſpread: far and 
wide, I omit the many things that are ſaid of this Lucius, 
particularly his building great numbers of churches in London, 
| becauſe it is not likely the Romans would ſuffer it. Neither 
{hall I ſay any thing of his travels, wherein he is ſaid to con- 
vert ſeveral nations, eſpecially the Griſons, in whoſe country 
he was martyred, there being no grounds for theſe things. It 
is poſſible, however, ſome chriftian named Lucius might 
way the goſpel to the Griſons, and ſuffer martyrdom at 

oire. : . „ 

From the converſion of Lucius to the Diocleſian perſecu- 
| tion, the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Britain is entirely unknown. 
It is very probable, however, that during that interval of 
eight years, the chriſtian religion made great progreſs in the 
land, as appears from Tertullian, Origen, Bede, and Gildas, 
But what puts the thing out of all diſpute, is, the multitude 
of Britiſh martyrs that ſuffered during the dreadful perſecu- 
tion under Diocleſian and Maximinian his collegue. Among 
the fit Bri. theſe martyrs, St. Alban, converted at Verulam * by a prieſt 


c. 7, us. How well inclined ſoever Conſtantius Chlorus might be 
i to favour the Chriſtians, he could not, whilſt governor of 
Britain, diſpenſe with edicts of the emperors, having then 
the title of Cæſar only, which gave him no power to oppoſe 
their laws. But as ſoon as he came to the empire, he put a 
ſtop to this violent perſecution, and gave the Chriſtians ſome 
_ reſpite, Conſtantine his ſon did yet more; for under him 
the chriſtian religion flouriſhed throughout the Roman em- 
pire, particularly in Great Britain, where ſome pretend he was 

born. 7 FF . fy 
= gg ingly, and the iſland abounded with churches. Some affirm 
Britain, there were Britiſh biſhops at the council of Nice in 325. But 
Spelman. though this cannot be ſufficiently proved, it is not at all un- 


Albans, Rapin, 


to be thoſe of London, Vork, and pro- 


» The council of Arles _ in 314, bably Caerleon. They had with them | 


about twelve years before the council of a prieſt and a deacon, 


© TS ikely, ſince twenty-two years after there were for certain three 
Top. Beyer Britiſh biſhops at the council of Arles“; as there were alſo 


| = Called afterwards from him St, Nice. The three biſhops are ſuppoſed | 


OF ENGLAND. 


ſme at the council of Ariminum in 359, but fo poor that 
their charges were borne by their brethren n. Their figning at The Britifh 
this council the Confeſſion of Faith, wherein the term Con- biſhops fal 
ſubſtantial was omitted, gave occaſion to {ome to imagine that _— _ 11 
Arianiſm was ſpread in Britain. But a modern author has Sdillingfleet. 
made it appear that the faith of the Britiſh church was the 
ſame in this reſpect both before and after this council, which 
had not the effect the heretics promiſed themſelves 
The Britiſh church was much more juſtly acc uled e e Pela- Pelagianifm 
gianiſm. Certain it is, ſeveral biſhops were ſcduccd, not by Gln flere 
Arc himſelf, who, though a native of Britain, never re- Ong. Bit. 
urned to propagate his errors, but by Agricola one of his diſ- 
N The orthodox biſhops perceiving the infection to 
ſpread, ſent to deſire their brethren in Gaul to aſſiſt them in 
confuting this hereſy. The Gauliſh prelates, touched with 
the danger of the Britiſh church, met in council, and deputed 
Germanus biſhop of Auxerre, and Lupus bithop of 'Troye, | 
to go and aſliſt their brethren in Britain. At Verulam, in a Bede, lib. i. 
conference with the Pelagians, they deſended the truth with cap. 24. 
ſuch ſtrength and evidence, that they turned many from their 
errors. But after their departure, the heretics gaining ground 14, cap, 27. 
again, Germanus was deſired once more to come over. Though 
he was now very old, he undertook a ſecond voyage into Bri- 


tain, in company with Severus biſhop of Troye. Germa— 


e nus deſpairing to convince the heretics by arguments, becauſe - 
f Wof their obſtinacy, cauſed the edit of Valentinian III. that 
n Wcondemns all heretics to baniſnment, to be put in execution 
e {Wazcainſt them. Before he left Britain, he erected ſchools, which 


produced afterwards many biſhops famous for their learning 
and piety. | 
From this time to the arrival of the 8 we know but Corruptions 
1- Wiitle of the affairs of the Britiſh church. No doubt the fre- of the Bile: 
as quent wars with the Pics and Scots, by deſtroying their wane A 
churches, and, what is worſe, by introducing a corruption their miſe- 
of manners among the clergy as well as laity, were very pre- ries. 
m Wiuicial to the Chriſtians. However, if we may believe Gildas gileas, n. 
ut and Bede, it was not ſo much the wars as the exceſſive plenty 10. 
n- immediately after the famine, that corrupted the manners of oY 
tee Ihe Britons, The people, ſay theſe hiſtorians, from a ſlate K 


iſo Wot extreme want, being on a ſudden ſurrounded wich plenty, 


oſed m > the Pin PO the biſhops of France allowance, 3 chey ens but poorly 
3 ind Britain choſe rather to bear their endowed under the Roman emperors. 
em 


dun expences than .accept of the em- And this perhaps may be the reaſon _ 

eror*s allowance, which they thought why we find ſo few of them at any of 

me las beneath them. But it is more thoſe councils that were held beyond the 
likely they accepted of the emperor „ | 


Vol. I. N H ; abando:. ed 


THE HI 8ST O R As. ete. 


abandoned themſelves to all manner of wickedneſs. The 


quiet they enjoyed by their peace with the northern nations, 
was ſpent only in ſinking deeper into exceſs and debauchery, 


The clergy out-doing even the Jaity, became exceeding vi- 


cious. Gluttony, drunkenneſs, avarice, luxury, reigning 
among the eccleſiaſtics, they no longer preached to their 
flocks the precepts. of the Goſpel, which they themſelves fo 
little regarded. Jo this general corruption, according to theſe 
two hiſtorians, are to be aſcribed the calamities which. fel] 
upon the Britiſh nation, and which are the ſubject of the fol- 
lowing book. e | 585 
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From the arrival of the Saxons to the retreat of tbe 
BRTTONS into Wales. Containing about the ſpace 
of a hundred and thirty years OS 


N a deſperate diſeaſe, a deſperate remedy is uſed without Ihe Butong 
ſcruple, becauſe the benefit only is confidered that may be unadviſ.dly = 
received by it. The Britons, though frequent fufferers, ws in _ ; 
by the incurſions of the Saxons, fixed their thoughts ſole- n aa. 
ly on the valour of that nation, believing them alone capable E 
of freeing them from their preſent calamities. Had there been 
a choice to make, perhaps they would have weighed the in- 
conveniencies as well as conveniencies of calling in the Saxons 
to their aid: but as they had no other courſe to take, they ne- 
ver attended to what a juſt fear might have ſuggeſted to them. 
Beſides Vortigern ſtrove to divert them from the conſiderations = 
that might have induced them to alter their reſolution, by care- 

— diſplaying the advantages that would be procuxed by the 
aſſiſtance of the Saxons. By feeding their hopes with his flat» 
tering ſpeeches, he prevented A2 from maturely reſlecting 


%% ͤ THE ES LORYT 

The ambaſ- on the conſequences of their proceedings. Every man there- 
ſadors are fore being wholly intent upon freeing himſelf from the preſent 
ſent way. I evils, the ambaſſadors were ſent away in all haſte, and the 
negoctation ſtrongly recommended to their care, on the ſuc- 
ceſs whereof entirely depended, as they imagined, the ſafety of 
their country. The dominion of the Saxons reached then to 
the German Ocean, and their conqueſts had been carried even 
into Zealand. Upon the arrival of the Britiſh ambaſſadors, 
Witigiſil, general of the Saxons, having called an aſſembly to 
hear what they had to-propoſe; the head of the ambaſſy made 

"op the following ſpeech: „„ 2 143 
Their „ Illuſtrious and generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſſed 
| ſpeech to 44 and oppreſſed by the continual inroads of the Picts and 
the Sax003. 4 Scots, their neighbours and enemies, ſent us to you to im- 
e plore your aſſiſtance. The fame of your victories has reach- 
| ed our ears. We are ſenſible your arms are irreſiſtable, and 
„ therefore are come to ſue for your protection. Britain for 
„ many years made a conſiderable part of the Roman empire; 
. but our maſters having abandoned us, we know no nation 
„ more powerful than yourſelves, or better able to protect us, 
Grant but our requeſt, and in return we offer all that a 
rich and fertile country, ſuch as ours is, can afford. Put 
„what price you pleaſe on our protection; we ſhall ſubmit 
to what terms you yourſelves ſhall judge reaſonable, pro- 
. vided by your aid we are enabled to drive the enemy out of 
The Britons having thus declared the cauſe of their com- 
ing, the Saxon general returned this ſnort anſwer : Be af- 
é ſured the Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſing neceſ- 
Nenn. “ ſities.“ So favourable an anſwer inſpiring the ambaſſadors 
Malm. lib. i. with hopes of ſucceſs in their negociation, they uſed their ut- 
— 4, moſt endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy 8 At laſt 

gd. ts LAS hep © II, * . . | 8 

lib. i. they had the ſatis faction to obtain an aid of nine thouſand 
Bede, lib. i, men, on certain terms, the principal whereof was, that the 
— E*P»T3* Saxons ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, adja- 
5 cent to Kent, where they wefe to land, and their troops paid 
And maintained/by:the:Boitons,; if 5 ow od 
The Saxons. Britain was not unknown to the Saxons, They had long 
form the before begun to render themſelves formidable to the eaſtern 
Hcl win the mouth . ] 
_ __ *ambaſſadors, and it cannot be denied ons. ; Their quarrelling with the Bri- 
hat they are very natural, conſidering; tans afterwards about:their, pay, as Gil- 
 ._ _ «the deplorable condition of the Britons, das expreſly.ſays,' Jhews.they came over 
»Rapin. Witechind lived in the ninth as mercenary ſoldiers, See note below 

century. The abſolute ſubjectton in from Geoffrey of Monmouth, p. 19. 
this ſpeech is thought to be more than 1 23 
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N- 


ri- 
- 
ver 


for the aid of the Britons. 1 
under his father Witigiſil; after which, for his improvement Hengiſt's : 
pay. This young warrior was endowed with all the neceſlary _ 
qualifications for accompliſhing the undertaking committed to 
his judgment, his addreſs, his eaſy and engaging behaviour, 


pag determined the Saxon general to procure for his ſon 
10 


proper to ſend over at once fo conſiderable a body of forces as 
nine thouſand men, into a country but imperfectly known to 


they cauſed” only a part to be put on board three veſſels . 


they could hold but a very inconſiderable number *. The 


wb Hengift ſignifies a Stone-horſe; and e. Geoffrey of Monmouth ſays, theſe 

| Saxons to give their children the names pened to come to Kent by chance, and hs 
of animals. Rapin: Hence among us tha tthe generals Hengiſt and Horſa be:. 
at this day, the names Lamb, Dear, ing brought before Vortigern, he re- 


_ the ſame cuſtom, witneſs Catulus, Aper, vice, lib. vi. cap. 10. 


— 5 They are called by the biftorians . 
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%%% AND >. 5. 
coaſts of the iſland, where they had even made ſeveral deſ- project of 
cents. If they had not yet attempted any conqueſts there, it 3 92 
was becauſe thoſe they had undertaken on the continent were Geoff. Mon. 
thought to be of more importance. It may be too, as they Malm. 
were hitherto ignorant of the weakneſs of the Britons, the | 
were afraid of engaging in any great enterprize. However 
this be, the preſent ambaſly, at ſuch a junRure, was extremely 
proper to raiſe a deſire to ſettle in their country. The Britons - 
were themſelves the diſcoverers of their weakneſs, On the 
other hand, the Saxons were now ſeated along the coaſts of 


= 


the German Ocean, from whence they might always have an 


eye to what paſſed in Britain. It is no wonder therefore, if 
without much deliberation, they promiſed their aſſiſtance to 


the Britons, ſince they intended to improve ſo fair an opportu- 


- 


nity of ſettling in the iſland. Hengiſt and Horſa d, both ſons Hengit and 


of Witigiſil, Were appointed to command the troops deſigned Horſa com- 
. e DEN | „ dire | 
Hengiſt was about thirty years old. He firſt bore arms troops. 


in the art of war, he went and ſerved in the Roman armies, Voter, ; 
where the emperors generally kept ſome Saxon troops in their _ 


J 


his management. His valour and experience, the ſolidity of 
warranted in ſome meaſure his ſucceſs. All theſe excellent 


fair an occaſion to diſplay his talents. As for his brother 
Horſa, nothing particular is ſaid of him. 1 9 Ih 


. . 


The Saxons., notwithſtanding their promiſe, did not think 185 


them. Wherefore, pretending the reſt were not ready by 9 : 
reaſon of their great diſtance from the place of imbarkation, 


The very name of theſe veſſels plainly enough demonſtrates | 


hiſtorians 


— 
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orſa a horſe, It was uſual with the: three ſhips, full of armed men, hap- jo! 


Fox, Buck, etc, © The Romans had tained them and their dops in his ſer- 


| 100 | 


The ambaſ- 


ſadors are 


H I. S TOR T 
on the conſequences of their proceedings. 
fore being wholly intent upon freeing himſelf from the preſent 
** evils, the ambaſſadors were ſent away in all haſte, and the 
negociation ſtrongly recommended to their care, on the ſuc- 
ceſs whereof entirely depended, as they imagined, the ſafety of 


THE 


Every man there. 


their country. The dominion of the Saxons reached then to 
the German Ocean, and their conqueſts had been carried even 
into Zealand. Upon the arrival of the Britiſh ambaſſadors, 


Witigifil, general of the Saxons, having called an aſſembly to 


Their 


ſpeech ta 
the Saxons. 


Nenn. 
Malm. lib. i. 
De Reg. 

CN Huntingd. 
ib. ii. 


Bede, lib, 1. 
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c ſities.“ 


moſt endeavours to bring it to a ſpeedy concluſion. 
they had the ſatisfaction to obtain an aid of nine thouſand 


hear what they had to e the head of the ambaſſy made 
: the following ſpecch : 


0 Illuſtrious and generous ha the Britons, harraſſed 
and oppreſſed by the continual inroads of the Pits and 
Scots, their neighbours and enemies, ſent us to you to 1m- 
plore your aſſiſtance. The fame of your victories has reach- 
ed our ears. We are ſenſible your arms are irreſiſtable, and 
therefore are come to ſue for your protection. Britain for 
many years made a conſiderable part of the Roman empire; 
but our maſters having abandoned us, we know no nation 
more powerful than yourſelves, or better able to protect us, 
Grant but our requeſt, and in return we offer all that a 
rich and fertile county; ſuch as ours is, can afford. Put 
what price you pleaſe on our protection; we ſhall ſubmit 
to what terms you yourſelves ſhall Judge reaſonable, pro- 
vided by your aid we are enabled to drive the enemy out of 
our country.“ 

'The Britons having thus declared the cauſe of their com- 
ing, the Saxon eneral returned this ſhort anſwer: „Be af(- 
e ſured the Saxons will ſtand by you in your prefling neceſ- 
So favourable an anſwer inſpiring the am baſſadors 
with hopes of ſucceſs in their negociation, they uſed their ut- 


At laſt 


men, on certain terms, the principal whereof was, that the 
Saxons ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the iſle of Thanet, adja- 
cent to Kent, where they were to land, and their troops paid 


and maintained by the Britons. 


The 3 


fur. the 


Britain was not unknown to the "Even | 


They had long 


before begun to render themſelves formidable to the eaſtern 


a Witechind, a Saxon hiftorian, puts 


thieſe words in the mouth of the Britiſh 


ambaſſadors, and it cannot be denied 
that they are very natural, conſidering 


the deplorable condition of the Britons, 


Rapin, 


Witecbind heed in the ninth 
century. The ablolute tubjeftion in 
this Iprech is tgougut to be more than 


the Britons-promiſed, it not being mens 
_ tioned by Bede or Ethelwerd, both Sax- 


ons. Their quarrelling with the Bri- 
tons afterwards about their pay, as Gil- 


das expreſly ſays, ſnews they came over 


as mercenary ſoldiers, See note below 
from Geoftrey of Monmouth, p. 19- 


coaſt 1 


were afraid of engaging in any great enterprize. 
were themſelves the diſcoverers of their weakne{, 
other hand, 


eye to what paſſed in Britain. 


his management. 
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coaſts of the iſland, where they 
cents, 
was becauſe thoſe they had undertaken on the continent were ge, Mon, 


thought to be of more importance. 
were hitherto ignorant of the weakneſs of the Britons, they 

gaging However 
this be, the preſent ambaſſy, at ſuch a juncture, was extremely 
proper to raiſe a deſire to ſettle in their country. The Britons 


the German Ocean, from whence they might always have an 
It is no wonder therefore, if 


had even made ſeveral def- projet ef 
If they had not yet attempted any conqueſts there, it Sn in 


11 tain, 


It may be too, as they Mum. 


On the 
the Saxons were now ſeated along the coaſts of. 


without much deliberation, they promiſed their aſſiſtance to 


the Britons, fince they intended to improve fo fair an opportu- 
nity of ſettling i in the iſland. 
of Witigiſul, were appointed to command the troops de -igned Horſa com- 
for the aid of the Britons. 


Hengiſt and Horſa “, 


Hengiſt was about thirty years old. He firſt bore arms 
under his father Witigiſil; after which, for his improvement 
in the art of war, he went and ſerved in the Roman armies, 


where the emperors generally kept ſome Saxon troops in their 


both ſons Hengiſt and 


mand TE: 
Saxon. 


troops, | 
Hengiſt's 


character, 


Verſteg. 


pay. This young warrior was endowed with all the neceſſary 


qualifications for accompliſhing 9 


> the undertaking committed to 
His valour and experience, the ſolidity of 
„ his judgment, his addreſs, his ealy and engaging behaviour, 
_ warranted in ſome meaſure his ſucceſs. 
_ qualities determined the Saxon general to procure for his ſon 
o fair an occaſion to ditplay his talents. 
N nothing particular is ſaid of him. 


All theſe excellent 


As for his brother 


he Saxons. notwithſtanding their promiſe, did not think : 


Wherefote, pretending the reſt were not ready by 


name of theſe vellels plainly enough demonſtrates 
they ould hold but a very inconſiderable number . 
e 5 hiſtorians 


Norſa a horſe, 
of anima's, Rapin. 


Fox, Buck, etc, 
the ſame cuſtom, witneſs Catulus, A per, 


b Hengift ſignifies a Stone-horſe, and 
Saxons to give their children the names 


at this day, the names Lamb, Lear, 
The Romans had 


£fc, 


' 


It was uſual with the' 


Hence among us 


e Geoffrey of Monmouth fays, theſe 
three ſhips, full of armed men, hap- 


pened to come to Kent by chance, and 
tha tthe generals Hengiſt and Horſa be- 
ing brought before Vortigern, he re- 


: proper to ſend over at once ſo conſiderable a body of forces as 
nine thouſand men, into a country but imperfectly known to 
them. 
reaſon of their great diſtance from the place of imbarkation, 
they cauſes. only a part to be put on board three veſſels <. 
The vet | 
The 


tained them and their troops in his ſer⸗ 


vice, lib. vi. cap. 10. 


Ae! are called by the biftorians | 


in 
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hiſtorians have not expreſly marked the place of this firſt im. 
barkation. It may very probably de conjectured to have been 


in Zealand, as that country was then in the poſſeſſion of the 
Zel, * Saxons. Beſides it would have been difficult to chuſe a more 


Evndius, 
Ch: an, 


convenient place, or one nearer the iſle of Thanet, where 


theſe forces were to land. 

Vortigern, having his own, much more than the nation's 
intereſt at heart, was highly delighted with the ſucceſs of his 
ambaſſy. He was not ignorant how his ſubjects ſtood affected 
towards him. And this no leſs than the delire of repulſing 

the common enemy had moved him to ſue for the aſſiſtance of 
the Saxons, flattering himſelf that he ſhould eatily engage theſe 


| foreigners to grant him a particular protection. With this 


view and expectation he gces to the ſea- ſide, and waits their 
coming, to prep: leis them in his Favours by his civility and 


| reſpect. | 
449. Mean while Hengiſt and Horſa ſetting ſail, arrive at Ebbeſ- 
, ye by or fleet in the iſle of Thanet. Theſe firſt Saxon troops are ſaid 


Gin by moſt hiſtorians to land in the year 449, though by ſome 


S x, Ann, this event is placed a few years ſooner or later. Vortigern | 
receives his new friends with extraordinary careſſes, putting 
them immediately in poſſeſſion of the iſle according to agree- 


Huntingo. 
| 0 2 


Fri battle ment. When they had refreſhed themſelves a little, he led 


between the them againſt the Picts and Scots that were advanced as far as 


Saxons and 


northern Stamford in Lincolnſhire. In the firſt battle, the iſlanders, 


people. according to cuſtom, began with throwing their darts, which 
made but little impreſſion on warlike troops that deſpiſed that 


way of fighting. The Saxons having ſtood this firſt charge 


without the leatt motion, advanced in good order, and comin 
to cloſe fight, quickly routed enemies already terrified by their 
very looks. The notthern men frighted at the ſight of theſe 
foreigners, and forced to engage in a different manner from 
What they were uſed to, made but a faint reſiſtance, and ſoon 


left their new enemies in poſſeſſion of the field of battle. 


Their future attempts had no better ſucceſs, and in all their 


encounters with the Saxons, they were continually worſted, 


Mala. lib. r. Being quite diſcouraged by theſe frequent defeats, they abandon 

their conqueſts by degrees, and retire into their own country, 

Ag,rcadling nothing ſo much as engaging with the Saxons. 
[Poitigern 5 

gives * 

Jands near 


e in 148 n, Civts: in Dani, Tols : W lingua, longis axvibus-—Gila; p. 
8 Ez)agliſh. Keels, Rapin, It is ſaid in 7. Malm, p. 8. Bede, lib. i, cap. 15. 


Camden, p. cxxii, that Kiule wis a It muſt be noted, that ce, ci, in Saxon, 


general Name for their „ie —C ulis, is pronounced 11 ike ke, ki, 


his 


Vortiger n overjoyed to ſee his projects ſucceed thus far 
t ſome ſo happily. But his main Point, the winning the Saxons to 
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his particular intereſt, was yet unexecuted. To that end, he Nenn. 
preſents the two Saxon brothers with ſome lands in [:incoln« G. Monm, 


ſhire, where they gave the enemies the firſt repulie ©. But Tee 16 hh 


Langh. 
Vortigern was purſuing his ends, Hengiſt was no leſs mind- Chron, Reg. 


ful of his own intereſt. The moment be perceives the weak- 
neſs of the Britons, he entertains hopes of procuring a ſettle- 
ment in Britain, and begins to Jay his meaſures accordingly. 
But he muſt proceed by degrees, and find means to execute 
his defign, without diſcovering his intentions. The lands 
given him by Vortigern, furniſh him with an opportunity to 
cauſe the Britons to fall into the ſnare he intends to lay for 
them. He repreſents to the king, that the ſervice he was 
doing the Britons in the north, keeping him at a diſtance 


from the iſle of Thanet, he bad no place to ſecure the boot 
taken from the enemies, and therefore had reaſon to fear that 
whilſt he was employed in the northern wars, he might be de- 


prived of the fruits of his labours. For this cauſe, he deſires 
leave to build a little fort ſomewhere on the lands lately given 

him, Vortigern, who ſought all occaſionz to pleaſe him, 
readily complies with his requeſt. If moſt of the hiſtorians bead” 


may be credited, he only deſired to wall in as much land as builds 


an ox-hide could ſurround, which being granted, he cut the e. 
hide into ſmall thongs, and encloſing with them a ſpace large er 


enough for his purpoſe, haſtily ran up a fort, before the Britons 
had time to oppoſe it. "This circumſtance eme to be confirm 


ed by the name of the fort itſelf, Thong-caſter , that is, the 


caſtle of Thongs s. It may indeed be objected, that the 


name of this caſtle gave occaſion to apply it to the ſtor 


Juſtin relates of Dido when going to build Carthage. But Ju. lib. 
on the other hand, Hengiſt whilit he ſerved in the Roman xviii. 
armies, might, very poſſibly, be informed of this artifice of 
Dido's, and practiſe it in Britain. 

The Britons ſeeing a caſtle built in the heart of their Pho Britons 
country, begin to murmur againſt their king, and ſuſpect him complain ot 
of ſecretly favouring the Saxons.  T heſe murmurs gave 9 


Hengiſt opportunity, Who had now dived into Vortigern' s pri- 
vate intentions, to make an advantage of that prince's cir- 


e Some ſay the ſe lands were! in Kent, Latin for Lincoln, Geoff. Mon. lib. vi. 


But Geoffrey of Monmouth affirms, cap. 11. Rapin By miſtake quotes 
they were in Londeſia Regione, or Nennius. VVV 


rather Lindeſia 1 in Lindſey. Linacum. is 


f Accepitque ſolum facti de nomine Thengom | 
Taurino quantum poterat circundare tergo. 8 
Eplt. of the Hiſt. of Eng. in Latin necks. Rapin. 


K Odor: (in 3 . caſter, the ſame thing) lies about fix miles from: | 


ia Welſh Cacr-Egarry, both fignifying Grimſby in Lincolnſhire. 


4 „„ cumſtances. 


| 
| 
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| tire Inte o the 


Malmeb. 


Heng of- cumflanccs. He repreſents to him, * That the Britons are 


er hi a 6 groen ſo infoicnt lince their deliverance from their enemice, 
Naw © i. #6. that they only Wait an opportunity to rob him of his crown, 
e 4" $6 ani pive it 0 2 __ her, That this intimation, coming from 
cc 60 tas, Gurl . 0 make Hum {enfible that the rebellion 


« of hs e no Jeſs to be feared, than the invaſion of 
tl Pils arid Ic sz; anc. therefore adviſes him tO ſecure 

« himiſcif from the approac hive ftorm, by lending for more 
0 daxons, and ſhengthening himſelf with their aid: gainſt the 

© ill practices of is 0 bjecls. 4 he reſt of the Saxons, (con— 
< tinues be) Celigned lor the aſſiſtance of Britain, are all 


FS 1 


Vortigern © An A Ag 32 Wait VOUr orders. V ortigern gladly em- 
3 
TI 


GCE 1. Braces 7 ON N Ric! 5 {11; t's 0 W Ul with Nis projects. A 
ſtead of. raiting otjeciions, he himſelf preſſes the Saxon ge- 


neral to CXCCUIC ne cla w ich to him ems o advantageous, 


Herget in- I! lengiſt having thus obtained V 0 s conſent, deſires his 


MS ade t op W ie 7 to ſer d over the reſt of the forces out of hand. 
| * 


Saxons to He. acquaints him with the fruit! ſulneſs of the country, and 


ſettle in effeminacy. of the inhabitants, afluring him, if the N 
Uritein. vvifely improved this opportui uty, they might hope for 
M alm. lib. i 'F 7 


ſettlement in Britain „ no le ſs advantageous and gloricus I 


[7 of a * ha iT tacy 9 {Oye in Germany. Witigiſil, who had great 


frem to'y terbecde ions from his ſon's expedition, ſcads the defired ſup⸗ 
Saxons, with 


I uh plies. without delay. He eq; ps {1xtcen large veſſels to tranſ- 
{3CUS and 


port the forces, and with them ſends Ki and Rowena. 
; Rowena. ; : 


450. eldeſt fon and niece ® of Hengiſt. This ſecond body of Saxons. 


Malm. lib. i. arrived in Britain in 450, a bout a year after the firſt, 


Ta, E © 


i. s foen as the Biitifſh monarch and the Saxon general ſaw 


Vortipern 


and Hengift themſelves thus ſtrengthened, they behaved in a very different 
Eerave manner io the Britons from what they had done before. Vor— 
anni Other grown more poweriul, renders bimſelf more abſolute. 
3 He treats his ſubjecis with great haughtineſs, and thereby 
more ſtrongly confir ms their ſuſpicions of him. He even 

makes no ſcruple to atten habitations for the new- comers, 

without ever advifing with his ſubjects. From that time a 

ſtrict union is formed between Vortigern and Hengiſt. They 

had need ef each other for their mutual defence againſt the 

Britons who publickly expreſſed their diſcontent. 


Henzit es Mean while, 17 neil forgot nothing that could promote his 
2 an for deſians. Abos all, he ſtudies to know the humeur and cha- 
leer. rafter of Vottigern, and caſily perceives Love and Pleaſure 


h_Ul'tarcivs, it feerrs, is the ofly. 5 310. Go 1 lib. 
. Ine \\ ho arirms 1 E Was Hevorſt's vi. Cap. * 2, A '] agree 111 laying he was 
7s Nee. Sec oh d. p. 283. But Malmt> Hengiſt's gaughter. 
„ Durv, p. Mair. Weſtin. . 1,0, 


— 


to 
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to be his predominant paſſion. Accordingly he lays a ſnare, 

which he thinks, the monarch can hardly eſcape falling into. 

Having expreſſed, on ſeveral occaſions, his acknowledgments He invites 
for the many favours received at his hands, he intreats him wy to 
to honour him with his company at Thong-caſter, where he a 
earneſtly deſires to entertain him, and ſhew him ſome marks 

of his reſpect and gratitude. Vortigern readily accepts of Vortigern 
this invitation, conſidering it as a freſh means to ſtrengthen ace ;rees to it. 
the friendſhip contracted with the heads of the Saxons, and 
which is ſo expedient for him. Hengiſt receives him with 

all the reſpe& due to a great king, bis friend and benefator. 

A ſplendid and exquifite banquet is prepared for him, but 
nothing pleaſes the royal gueit fo much as the young Rowena, 

the greateſt beauty of her time. Hengiſt her uncle, under 
colour of doing honour to Vortigern, but in reality that he 

might, during the feaſt, feed his eyes with ſo lovely an object; --- 
ordered her to place herſelf juſt before the king. The con- and falls in 
trivance ſuceceded as Hengiſt expected. Vortigern keeps his Le with 
eyes cont inuaty fixed on Rowena, who by her looks gives een 
him to underſtand, ſhe is not inſenſible of the honour he does 

her. Hengiſt perceiving with joy the ſudden effect of Rowena's 
charms on the king, 1s unwilling to give his growing paſſion 

time to cool. He makes a ſign to his niece, who immediately 


going to the ſideboard, fills a gold cup with wine, and pre- 


ſents it on her knees to the king, ſaying in her language, 


1 Liever Kyning, waſs heil,“ that! is, „Lord King, your Ceott Mon. | 
„ health.“ Vortigern agreeably ſurpriſed, turns to bis inter- lib. vi. cap. 


preter, and aſks what ſhe ſaid, and how he muſt anſwer her *** 
after the Saxon manner. Being informed, he looks very amo- 
rouſty on Rowena, and anſwers in Saxon; „ Drinck Heil,“ 
that is, „Do you yourſelf drink the health.” Whereupon, 
Rowena juſt putting the cup to her lips, preſents it to the 
king, who taking it, riſes up immediately and gives her a 
lute. Rowena receives it in a very reſpectful manner, as 
ſenſible of the great honour done her, and making a profound _ 
E reverence, wi ithdraws, leaving the monarch full of love and _ 
deſire. 1 his may be called a very fatal moment for Britain, 
as will be ſeen hereafter. So true it is, the greateſt events 
= fpring ſometimes from things that _— at firlt of very little 
conſequence. = 
From that time Vortigern' 8 thoights are wholly 1 40 7 He demands 
N how to ſecure the poſſeſfion of Rowena. Though he has 1 <p Ms 
wife, his paſſion cauſing him to overlook all obſtacles, by 
demands her in marriage, But Hengiſt, willing by difficulties Hengiſt 


to inflame the king's deſires, anſwers, he cannot contrary farts diffi 


murmur a- 


185 . Flengiſt 


106 TFH MIS T1-ORE 
to the cuſtom of the Saxons, give his niece to a Prince RY 
ready married, adding Rowena was not entirely in his dif. 
poſal ; and the princes of his nation, and particularly his 
father, would not perhaps ever conſent ſhe ſhould be married 
to a Chriſtian prince, how honourable ſoever the alliance might 
Vortivern be. But the amorous Vortigern, who burns with exceſſive 
finds means deſire to enjoy Rowena, finds expedients to overcome all theſe 
8 difficulties. He begins with divorcing his wife, by whom he 
had ſeveral children. Then he promiſes Rowena the free 
exerciſe of her religion, and to ſtop the mouths of the Saxon 
5 princes, whoſe reproaches Hengiſt ſeems to fear, deviſes an 
He promiſes expedient, (or perhaps it is ſuggeſted to him) by which, as he 
cv wager imagines he may reconcile love and policy. And this was to 
Kent. inveſt Hengiſt and Horſa with the ſovereignty of Kent, and 
give them leave to people it with Saxons. The moment he 
came to this reſolution, all obſtacles began to vaniſh, and the 
g politick Saxon, who had ſeemed backward only to make the 
Whereupon better bargain, thought it time to give his conſent. He dc- 
n een therefore his niece to the amorous monarch, and take; 
is concluded, 
and Hengiſt poſſeſſion of Kent, magnifying this proof of his reſpect and 
dakes polleſ- gratitude, as if the king were highly obliged to him. Voi. 
— tigern was ſo blinded by his paſſion, that he thought him 
-off. Mon, à great gainer by the exchange i. This agreement was made 
Hb. iii. cap. ſo privately, that Gorongus *, prince or governor of Kent, 
Bo. was diſpoſſeſſed before he could take any meaſures to oppoe 
it. So impatient was Vortigern to conclude this fatal bargain! 
The Britons In vain did the Britons murmur againſt this marriage, and 
paints Vor- complain of the king's bounty. Hengiſt, regardleſs of their 
tigern. murmurs, ſtrenghtened himſelf as much as poflible in his new 
ſovereignty, conſidering withal of freſh means to aggrandize 
3 himſelf. But before he diſcovered his intention, he Wanted to 
projects. be out of danger from the Britons, who plainly ſhewed how 
G. Mon, they ſtood affected towards him. Ever ſince it was known 
= Wants he intended to ſetiſe in the iſland they could no longer rely on 
welned. him, or rather looked upon him as a profeſſed enemy. 
Whilft the Britons were venting their fruitleſs complaints 
againſt their monarch and the Saxons, Hengiſt was ferioufy 
thinking of his concerns. Though he had a good body of 
troops under his command, that was not ſufficient to enable him 
to execute his vaſt projects. He thought it properer therefore 
tO conceal them till he was in condition to declare his in- 


1 This ſtory of . is 1 [eſs KC teh 101 55 Goat to be the 
av! hentick, for rot being mentioned name of an ofBce or empleyn zent. Se! 
by Bede or Gildar, ane related by Langhor: v Chrob. Reg. Ang. Rapi, 
Ma! mSbury. as a report wnly, 5 5 1 9 
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OF-ENGLAND. -. 1079 
tions. The ſituation Vortigern was in, made him hope it | 
1 was not impoſſible to make that prince ſubſervient to his de- 
| * ſigns, whilſt he ſhould imagine he was Jabouring only for him- 
| ſelf. To that end, he pretended to be more attached than 
cer to his perſon and intereſt, and endeavoured by ſundry. 
means to perſuade him, he was entirely devoted to his ſervice. 
His aim was to induce him gradually by theſe marks of affec- 
tion, to be wholly guided by his counſels. When he thought he 
had ſufficiently gained his confidence, he repreſented to him, 
„That his ſubjects were diſpleaſed with him, and in all ap- 
d pearance waited only for a favourable opportunity to execute 
the ill deſigns they had formed: That an opportunity would 
|< infallibly offer when the Saxon troops ſhould be employed 
„ in the northern wars; and then being deſtitute of the 
« affiftance of his friends he would be in danger of being 
'« expoſed to the infults of thoſe that hated him: That he 
e thought himſelf obliged to acquaint him, his ſubjects held 
e intelligence with Ambroſius Aurelianus, who was at the 
(court of Aldroen king of Armorica, and | probably had con- 
( fſpired to ſet that prince on the Throne.“ There was ſome 
. ground for Hengiſt's thus artfully hinting the danger Vorti- 
gern was in from Ambroſius. That prince was of Roman ex- Aae 


. | 


traction, and according to the general opinion, fon of one who he was, 

= h h lected by th f Stillingfleet. 
„of the monarchs elected by the Britons after the departure of 5 
e . Orig. p.319. 
«i the Romans 1. As he was very young when his father died, 


omen a =p: 
'W his youth ſcreened: him from the jealouſy of thoſe that © 


(WF aſcended the throne immediately, or ſhortly after. But it 
was otherwiſe when Vortigern came to the crown. A ſtrong 
party being formed in favour of Ambroſius, the new monarch 
was ſo filled with ſuſpicions, that he ſought means to deſtroy 
the young prince. The danger Ambrofius was expoſed to 
, fobliging him to quit Britain, he retired to Aldroen his relation, 
where he was waiting for a favourable opportunity to come 
and head his party. This being the caſe between Vortigern 
and Ambrofius, what the Saxon prince aid, could not but 
| male deep impreſſion on his mind. 
By theſe continual marks of a ſeemingly difinreriied friend 
ſhip, Hengi't led the Britiſh monarch by degrees to ſeek, of 
his own accord, the means he deſigned to furniſh him with, 
ore i namely, the ſending for a greater "number of Saxon troops. = 
in- His aim was to put "himſelf in condition to have nothing to 
| fear from the Britons, and withal to be independent of the 
the BN king; 3 which he could not attain o but by N the means he in- 


a N. 


1ts 


=Y 


4 1 He ; is faid by ſevera! to be. fon of Conftantine, veheaded by Honorius. Rapin. 
1 | tended, 


% #4 
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tended. Vortigern, deſpairing ever to regain the affection of 
his ſubjects, and conſidering Ambroſius, though abſent, as 3 
very dangerous rival, faw his whole refuge lay in the Savon 
prince, whom he deemed his beſt friend, and accordingly ty 
him it was he applied for advice apd aſſiſtance. Hengift tell; 
him, All the Saxons in Britain are at his devotion, Ws 
their number is too inconſiderable to protect him.“ Adding, 
Brit, Hag. „ "Phe Britons, in all likelihood, will not fail to ſhew che 
ys . cap. cc diſcontent, whilſt the Saxons are in the north, and there. 

' * fore he ſecs but one way to ſecure the king from thei; 
« plots, which is, to ſend for more Saxons to be commande 
8e by ruſty leaders, who will implicitly follow his orders“ 
Ems advice being agreeable to Vortigern's intentions, he in. 

mediately cloſes with it. Hengiſt promiſes to ſend the new 

troops into the north, againſt the Picts and Scots, whilſt he 

ſtays himſelf in Kent to have an eye upon the male- content, 

"This precaution ſeemed very proper to prevent the inſurr: g 

of the Britons, who by that 1 means would be hemmed | In by 

the Saxon forces. 

452. Hengilt having obtained the king” 8 Sem ſent for a fes 
Ota and of forty ſhips, conducted by Octta his brother, who brougtt 


ih 


_— n uu with him his ſon Ebuſa, and a great number of Saxon troch 
an ettie in 


the north Theſe new-comers begin with ravaging the Orcades, then 
with Saxon making a deſcent on the coalts of the Picts, oblige the in- 


EN habitants to retire northwards. As ſoon as the Picts had thus 
Geoff. Mon: deſerted part of their country, the Saxons ſeated themſche 


Cam, there fo ſtrongly, that it was not poſſible to diſpoſſeſs them, 
At firſt they ſettled on the north ſide of the Tyne towards th! 
eaſt, Afterwards they advanced towards the ſouth, and drove 
the Britons beyond the Humber; but this was done by de- 
gtrees. This third body of Saxons arrived in 452, three year: 
after the firſt. With theſe freſh ſupplies, Hengiſt found him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to be in no great fear of any attempt from 
the Britons : Nay, he began to ſhew leſs reſpect for Vorti- 
gern, and under colour of wanting frequent recrults to keey 
up tne number of his forces, ſent for continual ſupplics from 
| Gila. Rove, Germany without aſking his leave. At length he throws u- 
lib. k. cap. 15 Way the maſk, and making bitter complaints that the Sen 
were not duly | paid according to agreement, boldly demand 
the arrears, threatening, without prompe and full payment, (0 
15 90 bimfclf juſtice, « 
C "of png urpr iſed at theſe menaces, and greatly mor- 
Vertnar tified to fee Henoiſt in a condition to do as he proudly threat- 
rr ened, began to fouſe themſelves, and think of means to free 
| TE RE ND themlelves ir om theſe fore Sers. Vortimer, eldeſt {fon ol 


Vortigern, 


S ͤ RR — ˙— 
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by his father's fault, ſtrengthened themſelves daily, and had 


very much dreaded the conſequences thereof. As ſoon as he 


ſaw the Britons in emotion, he improved the opportunity, and 
repreſented to the leading men, that it was time to apply an 


effeftual remedy to the evils they lay under. He told them, 


his father's cowardice, or perhaps treachery, had been the oc- 
caſion of the Saxons becoming ſo powerful; that it was ne- 


ceſſary therefore to prevent Vortigern from heaping any more 


— 
favours on theſe forcigners, to the prejudice of the Britiſh na- 


tion, which was in danger of being over-run, if meaſures were 


not taken to put a {top to their growing power. The Bri- | 
tons, Convinced by theſe reaſons, awaked at laſt out of their Vortigern is 
lethargy, and by Vortimer's inſtigations, the moſt powerful of © 
them, having entered into a private confederacy, of which wn, 


Vortigern had not the leaſt notice, fuddenly compelled him to 


make his ſon partner with him in the 1 and to leave 
the adminiſtration of affairs to his care. The plot was ſo well 
Jajd that in an inſtant. Vortigern ſaw himſelf without either 

fortreſs, or troops, or credit, and conſtrained to do whatever 


was defired, he not Having time to call the Saxons to his aid. 
As he had not miſtruſted his own fon, he had taken no care to 
guard. againſt him. Thus Vortimer was inveſted with the 


Law 


whole royal authority, leaving his father only the 0 title 


of king without any power m 


The new monarch found no great diffculty to per! halle the The war- 
Britons, that nothing but force could drive the Saxons out n the.” 


Saxon 


their country. It was but too plain, from their proceedings, Wees en 


that they did not deſign to go away voluntarily. The war 
therefore being reſolved, the Britons made preparations to rid 
themſelves of their gueſts, whom they looked upon as their 


mortal enemies. Hengiſt, for his part, finding he was like to 
have a fierce war upon his hands, made haſte and concluded 


a peace with the Picts, who were proud of having for allies 


mpelled fo 
allociate bs 


men ſo formidable for their arms. This precaution enabled : 


| him to make a powerful diverſion in the north by the help of 
the Picts, aſſiſted by the Saxons lately ſettled in thoſe parts. 


As for Kent, Hengiſt looked upon himſelf to be ſtrong enough 


there to make head againſt Y e who was Preparing o 


attack him. 


1 am now going to enter upon the recital * a war, which, 
after numberleſs engagements, render the Saxons maſters of 
Britain, An event, fo remote from the expectations of the 


m All hiſto rians agree not in this luntarily made his ſon partner with. 
point. Some will baye it that he vo- bim, Rapin. 


Britons : 
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Vortigern, had beheld with extreme regret, how the Saxons, Malm. lib. i. 


Le 


| 


— 


Hengiſt Hengiſt firſt took upon him the title of king of Kent, which 
- Söder a8 doubtleſs he would not have done, had he been defeated and 


The battle ford in Kent, wherein Vortimer was entirely defeated, with 


| Gildzs, being able to keep the field, he was forced to ſhut” himſelf up 
Huntingd. 
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Britons when they ſent for the Saxons to aſſiſt them, afford 
matter of wonder and admiration at the ſhort- ſightedneſs of 
men, and the uncertainty of their counſels ! But before ] relate 
the iſſue of this war, it will be proper to acquaint the reader, 
that he is not to expect a full and particular account of matter, 
Hiſtorians have been contentented with relating ſome certain 
facts, which juſt ſerve to carry on the thread of the hiſtory, bu 
hardly give us a general idea of that revolution which people 
Britain with new inhabitants, and introduced a new face gf 
things over the whole iſland. = 8 . 


5 5. Ihe Britons and Saxons being prepared for war, were n 


The battle long before they came to an engagement. In the firſt can. 


pf ogy rg paign, the two armies met at Eplesford ® in Kent, the Saxon; 


Athelwen- being commanded by Hengiſt and Horſa, and the Britons þy 


dus. Flor, Vortimer. The firſt battle, according to the hiſtorians, wa 
"ah gre very bloody. Hengiſt loſt Horſa , his brother, and with hi; 


Ranulpb, own hand flew Catigern ?, youngeſt brother of Vortimer. 


Ceſt. Poly- we may believe the Britiſh hiſtorians, Vortimer not only ob- 
—_— tained a compleat victory over the Saxons, but driving Hen. 


lb. i. c. 1. giſt as far as the iſle of Thanet, compelled him to embark and 
fly into Germay. But by what followed after this battle, it 
is evident, if the Saxons were not ' victorious, at leaſt they 
were not vanquiſhed 9, ſince all their hiſtorians unanimouſl 
affirm, that this very year 455, immediately after the battle, 


of Kent, Obliged to fly into German. 6, 
Bede, lt muſt not be thought ſtrange to find fo great contrariety 
wn ot among the hiſtorians concerning events ſo remote from our 
time; when even the authors that write of what has paſſed 
in our days, very rarely agree in facts which by their Tate date, 
. b non den 
457- Two years after, another battle was fought near Crecan- 


-þ pd the loſs of more than 4000 men and his beſt officers. Not 


Bede, lib. 1. jn London, till he could draw another army together. Mean 


lib, ii. while Hengiſt, to ftrike the greater terror into the Britons, ra- 
Sax, Ann. Vaged the country in a mercileſs manner. They that were 
mioſt expoſed to the fury of the Saxons quitted their houſes, 


n Now Aylesford. _ hhenge. Camden, 3335 

0 He was buried at Horſted, ſo called 9 R. Higden expreſly ſays, that Hen- 
from him. -  * - - gift got the victory, p. 223. 5 

p He was buried near Aylesford, r Nou Cray ford, from the river Cre- 
where four great ſtones ſtand an end, can now Creece, See Camden. Rapin. 
with others a-crofs them, like Stone- PT ok me CCUw 


and 


had always ſhewn great civilities to the Britons, there was 
« room to hope he would not abandon them in this their London. 
E preſſing neceſſity.” Adding “ that ſince Vortigern and C. Monme 
„ Vortimer were no longer to be depended upon. he thought 
it neceſſary to invite over Ambroſius Aurelianus, who be- 


| junQure to be favourable, conſpired the ruin of Vortigern and 
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and fled to she woods for refuge. Some abandoned their 
country, and retired into Armorica, where they were civilly 
received by king Aldroen. During theſe de veſtations, the 

very churches were not ſpared, but all that were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Saxons, were reduced to aſhes. Theſe bar- 
barous pagans, joining to their natural hercenſs a religious 


| zeal, thought they honoured their gods, by inhumanly treat- 
ing the chriſtians, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtics, who were moſt 


cruelly dealt with. = . : 
The Britons being reduced to this extremity, their chiefs The Britons 
aſſembled themſelves to conſider of means to prevent their to- e 15 
tal ruin. Guithelin, archbiſhop of London, and head of Am- Ig of 
broſius's party, adviſed them to apply to the king of Armorica Armorica, 


for aſſiſtance. He repreſented to them, „That as Aldroen Þy the ad- 
| vice of the 
biſhop of 


M. Weſtm. 
Huntingd. | 1 8 


« ing ſprung from illuſtrious anceſtors, and having all the : 
« qualifications to be deſired in a general, would, in all pro- 


bability, by his valour and conduct, free them from their 


« preſent danger.” As they had always hated Vortigern, and, 


ſince his laſt defeat, were diſſatisfied with Vortimer, the com- 


1 mon, though unjuſt fate of vanquiſhed generals, they readily 


embraced the archbiſhop's advice, and deſired him to go him- 


| | ſelf and negotiate the affair; which he gladly undertook, as 


enabling him to accompliſh a deſign he had long been form- 
ing. He ſets out immediately for Armorica, and laying be- 


fore Aldroen the deplorable condition of the Britons, obtained 
with eaſe the aid he demanded. Aldroen, who had ſo gene- 
 rouſly received all the fugitive Britons, was willing to give the 
Nation a farther proof of his friendſhip by granting them an 
did of ten thouſand men. He placed Ambroſius at their head, 


who conducted them ſafely to Totneſs. This general was re- 458. 


ceͤived with great demonſtrations of joy, being looked upon as * 
the only ſupport of the finking Britons. But this joy was not eme 


Io, oomen. 


univerſal: Vortimer's party, ſtill powerful, conſidered Am- G. Monům. 
© broſius as one come to uſurp the crown, under colour of de- | 

fending it. And Vortimer himſelf threatened to puniſh ſeverely 
thoſe that ſhould join him. Thus the miſerable Britons, always 


a prey to their inteſtine diviſions, inſtead of uniting againſt the 
common enemy, prepared to deſtroy one another 
Mean while, Ambroſius and Guthelin perceiving the con- 3 5 


Vor- the ruin of 


lin conſpize _ 
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the two 
Britiſh 
kings, 


to the 


Crown, 


Civil war 
among the 
Britons, | 

458. 
Battle of 


cc 


& 
0 


e that they muſt willfully ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the 
5s 
« 


defence of their country.” 5 e 
The mutual animoſity of the two parties was fo violent 


* 


THE HES TO Mr 

Vortimer. They began with repreſenting to their party, 
& that vain were the hopes of driving out the Saxons, unde; 
te the conduct of theſe two kings, the ſon being a prince with. 

out courage or experience, and the father an enemy to the 
nation, as appeared by his ſtrict union with the enemies 
of the ſtate 3 not to mention his exceſſive liberalities, which 
% obliged his ſubjects to take the adminiſtration out of his 
« hands. That in vain therefore were their preparations to 

drive out the foreigners, if theſe two domeſtick enemies 
were not firſt deſtroyed, who were in arms only to favour 
and affiſt them.” On the other hand, Vortigern and Vor— 


cc 
cc 


cc 


8 timer told their friends, “ that Ambroſius, under pretence of 
They accuſe 

Ambroſius 
of aſpiring cc 


ce affiſting, was come to ſubdue them: that the archbiſhop waz 


an ambitious man, who ſought to put the crown on the 
head of Ambroſius, only to get the adminiſtration of the 
government into his own hands, than which, ſuch was his 
arrogance, nothing ſhould be more dreaded by the Britons: 


cc 


cc 
cc 


 defigns of theſe two heads of their party, were directly op- 

polite to the good of the kingdom: that inſtead of march- 
ing their freſh' troops againſt the Saxons, they had done 
nothing ſince their arrival, but caballed with the people, and 
taken meaſures to oppreſs thoſe that were in arms for the 


(0 
cc 


that they ſoon came to blows, each preferring his private to 
the public intereſt, The firſt battle was fought near Cat- 


gwaloph * in Carmarthenſhire. As it is difficult from the 


Catzwaloph Confuſed accounts of hiſtorians, to know on which fide victo 
Bede, lib. i. inclined in this and ſeveral other engagements, I ſhall only ob- 


they gave they name of Brittenburg. 


+ Topogr. 


* ſerve that the civil wars laſted till the year 465, to the great 
lib. ii, weakening of the Britons, whilſt the Saxons had time to 
ſtrengthen themſelves both in Kent and beyond the Humber. 

To fo wretched a ſtate were the Britons at laſt reduced, that 
numbers of them, harrailed one while by the civil war, another 
While by the Saxons, abandoned their native country, where 

they could no longer ſubſiſt. n ene 

A band of A Dutch writer informs us, that ſome of thoſe unfortunate 

carmel wag wretches going on board of a galley, and rowing towards the 

' Job. Lenden Hoath of the Rhine, landed at Catwick near Leyden, where 
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they ſettled by the ſea- ſide in an old Roman camp, to Which 
be een te 
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ps the town now called Kydwelly; Lat, Catguilia, Lanibard's Dict. 


Thus 


ſtreet *. 


tory, Whereas the others affirm, that Vortimer, 


followed: that the advantage was on the ſide of the Saxons. © 


1 during his life, 
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Thus Britain, for ſeven or eight years, ſuffered all the cala- 465. 
mities of a civil war. At length the wiſeſt of both parties 15 5 of 
conſidering their diſſenſion would be the cauſe of their com- the civil 
mon ruin, made up the breach by parting the kingèom be— 3 
tween the contending Princes. The two Britiſh kings had the Ae 
ealtern, and Ambrofius the weſtern part, divided trom one 

another by the Roman high-way, called afterwards Watling- 

From hence may be dated ti tae | beginning of the reign 

of Ambroſius. e 

The Saxons, upon the union of the two parties, joined 8 
their forces alſo. In the firſt engagement, Hengiſt loſt W ipped, The war a= 
one of his principal officers, from whom the held of battle was 8 ainſt the 
called Wipped's-fleet d. Here the Britiſh and Saxon hiſtori- s be- 
aus, according to cuſtom, give us contradictory accounts, firing, 
The laſt fay, their countrymen obtained that day a ſignal vic- lib. ii. 
who com- Baile of 
manded the army, routed the Saxons, and compelled Hengiſt Ti crates 

a ſecond time to fly into Germany. But it appears by what Nennius, 
\1onms 
I will even venture to ſay, contrary to the opinion of ſome Sax 28 
noted hiſtorians, that in all likelihood Hengiſt never returned 
to Germany. Not ſo much as one author marks either the. 
time or place of his ſecond landing, though they were no leſs 
neceſſary to be obſerved than thoſe "of his firſt. 

In this war it was, that the famous Arthur, at fourteen vears Arthur firſt 
of age, made his firſt appearance in the Britiſh armies, under Ipeers. 
Ambroſius. His inclination for war made hin take upon him Langh. 
betimes the profeſſion of a ſoldier, which he never quitted Reg, Ange 
He ſucceeded Gorlous his father in the king- 
dom of Danmonium » in 467. He was no Honer on the 
throne, but he had a war to maintain againſt Howe] king of 
Areclute *, in the neighbourhood of Scotland. This prince is 


Saxo INS hee 


© faid, out of envy to the glory Arthur had acquired, ta enter 


t Ths Keen for the more conve- aifinQly a went. 


Brady, p. 45. Elif. 


nent going from colony to colony, had 
their publick highways called Viæ Con- 
tulares, Prætoriæ, Regiæ, &e. but by 
Dede and the moderns Stratæ, or Streets. 

(Hence the many Strettons, i; e. Towns 
on thoſe Streets), 


Emi ne ſtreet, and Foſs- way. 


four ways, are, and have been, for many 
apes, very obſeure ; ; and it is not yet 


© ſutticiently cleared, where any of them 


Vol. I. 


Saxon 


could not be. 


There were four in | 
W Cornwall and Devon, There were 


England, Watling-ſtreet. Ikenild-ſtreet, 
8 Two of 

| thele ways arc extended croſs the breadth 
of the kingdom, the other two through. 
© the length of it. The tracts of theſe 


chief monarch. 


Eng, 
u Wiopedi fluentum 


it was in the iſle 01 Thanet, but har 
8 NL, 


ſeveral pett; kings dependant cn the 
Rapin. 

x Or Alciuid. 
tained part of Cumbe land and Lenox, 


Dunbritton was afterwards the name ot 


the eitel. "Cams: p. 1 


. inte 


See Oloſfar. 
In al: probability ! Wich in 
Suffolk. Sce Langh. rn, Camden thinka 


This kingdem con- 
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the two Vortimer. They began with repreſenting to their party, 


Britiſh & that vain were the hopes of driving out the Saxons, under 

kings. e the conduct of theſe two kings, the ſon being a prince with. 
cut courage or experience, and the father an enemy to the 
e nation, as appeared by his ſtrict union with the enemies 


< of the ſtate; not to mention his exceſſive liberalities, which 


e obliged his ſubjects to take the adminiſtration out of his 
ac hands; That in vain therefore were their preparations to 
c drive out the foreigners, if theſe two domeſtick enemies 
were not firſt deſtroyed, who were in arms only to favour 
and aſſiſt them.” On the other hand, Vortigern and Vor— 
timer told their friends, “ that Ambroſius, under pretence of 
They accuſe *© aſſiſting, was come to ſubdue them: that the archbiſhop w: 
an ambitious man, who ſought to put the crown on tha 


. 


I. head of Ambroſius, only to get the adminiſtration of the 
crown, government into his own hands, than which, ſuch was his 


© arrogance, nothing ſhould be more dreaded by the Britons: 
ce that they muſt willfully ſhut their eyes not to ſee, that the 
deſigns of theſe two heads of their party, were directly op- 
8 poſite to the good of the kingdom: that inſtead of march- 
< ing their freſh troops againft the Saxons, they had done 
nothing ſince their arrival, but caballed with the people, and 


taken meaſures to oppreſs thoſe that were in arms for che 
defence of their country. 
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cn var The mutual animoſity of the two parties was 9 len 
among the that they ſoon came to blows, each preferring his private to 
zitons. 


458. the public intereſt. The firſt battle was fought near Cat- 


Bartle 15 _gwaloph* in Carmarthenſhire. As it is difficult from the 


Catgwaloph Confuſed accounts of hiſtorians, to know on which fide victor 


Bede, hb. i inclined in this and ſeveral other engagements, I ſhall only ob- 
cap. 22. 


Huming, ſerve that the civil wars laſted till che year 465, to the great 


lib. ii, weakening of the Britons, whilſt the Saxons had time to 


ſtrengthen themſelves both in Kent and beyond the Humber. 
'To fo: wretched a ſtate were the Britons at lat reduced, that 
numbers of them, harraſled one while by the civil war, another 


while by the Saxons, abandoncd their native coudtrys where 
they could no longer ſubſiſt. 


A band of A Dutch writer informs us, that ſome of thoſe unfortunate 
| Britons flee wretches going on-board of a galley, and rowing towards the 
3nicHolland 


Job. Leyden mouth of the Rhine, landed at Catwick near Leyden, where 


they ſettled by the ſea-ſide in an old, Roman COP to Which 
they gave they! name. of { Briccenburg,. e ese e te 
180 {81 ei} 1 o 9 nt 1 n | i. 


8 s Perhaps the town now called Kydvelly ; Lat, Cargulia, | | Laniband's Dia, 
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Thus Britain, for ſeven or eight years, ſuffered all the cala- 


"ities of a civil war. 


At length the wiſeſt of both partes g 
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mon ruin, made up the breach by pa: 
two Britiſh kings! had the 
eaſtern, and Ambrofius the weſtern part, divided trom one 


tween the contending princes. 


'T he 


another by the Roman hizh-way, called afterwards Watling— 


*treet *. 


of Ambroſius. 


'The Saxons, upon the union of the two parties, 
their forces alſo. In the firſt engagement, Hengiſt loit W ipped, | > Hs 
one of his principal Officers, from whom the field of battle was vaintt the 
Here the Britiſh and Saxon hiſtori— 

ans, according to cuſtom, give us contrad! Qory 
The laſt ſay, their countrymen obtained that day a ſignal vic- h b. ii. 
tory. Whereas the others affirm, that Vortimer 
manded the army, routed the Saxons, and co: mpelled Hengiſt; 5 
a ſecond time to fly into Germany. 


allowed, that the advantage was on the ſide of the Saxons. © = _ 
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neceſſary to be obſerved than thoſe of his firſt. 
In this war it was, that the famous Arthur. at fourteen years 


of age, made his firſt appearance in the Britiſh armics, und 


Ambroſius. 
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When we reſtect on the weakneſs and d liſpiritedneſo of th 
Britons before the arrival of Hengiſt, it muſt be ſu rprizing tt 
ſe them able to fand acalnnt the Sazxons in the 61 
Wich taſked 6 long. T.roſe very Britons; Ader Th 
partine-of the Romans, alce dared to look the Pits and Sc 
in the fice, fuccelsfully defended themſelves againſt both Saxon! 
ang Picts: nay, they even fre Yobd .ently vemured to attack e 
Saxons In the height of their ſtrength, and put them in 
of Joing the county of Kent, delivercd to them by Vor reno Qt, 
And they could rot wreſt jt from them, at Icaſt they pre- 
vented them from enlarging thelr cot el. A long Wai 
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5. He was buried at Lincoln. Nenalus, cap. 46. 
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Hengitt, who had entc;- 
tain, was not a little con- 
He comſort. 
0 
doing by Paticys Nhat 


venty years war, both ſides began to ſhew can in. 
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peu — Which \ OLINNCI had alw 4 8 ſtren On? 
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ing when the war was Over with che Sanons, h: 
ed to begin another with Ambroſius, who ha 
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the people, and could hardly bear to ſce Worti— 
ton on the throne, though deprived of half thei; 
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teaches at length the mot unwarlike nation the uſe of arm» 
and very often enables them to repair in the end the olle, 
1 Atained 1 111 the be Zinning N Had th. 9 8. Kong mwaded PLC tn 
at hrſt with a numerous arimys in all 
have conquered the whole in a very littla time. But feridi 
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; hey ſpun th 
to a great length, and by that means taught the Britons a 
trade, which the Romans had done atl they could to make 
them forget. Of this, there have been m- ny other inſtances. 
It may be ſaid perhaps, that whillt the y detended-th 
in the South, they Iolt ground in the North. ar it mult be 
Con dered, the country beyond the Hu mbc r was loſt to them, 

ciore the coming of He not, and that the Sang ons took it from 
the P. iets and Scots, and not from the Britons. We arc ig 
norant of what Oda and Ebuſa did during this 19 ng War. It 
is to be ſuppoſed they 1iſted II. noilt by frequent diverſions, 
At ts even ſent him ſup; blies by ſea, which they could not do by 


ane been uſe of marching throu: an the enemy's country. 
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ſaw himſelf with extreme reoret reduced to the! 
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the valour of Ambroſius, joined to a ec onduct which equalle 

bim to the m oft famo 15 generals, f icemed to lay invineib ble O 
| ſtach es in his way. However, he was 1 reſolved not't 

his deſign, but ak eavour to 4; that by fraud wich h 

not f accompit ſh by. force. To: this end hc as 
t by its blackneſs fallied the glory of all his 


Ke ; ſoon as the peace was co Neu ded, he pretend ea to be highly 
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pleaſed with it, and behaved in ſuch a manner as ſhowed be 
had no deſign of "enlarging his conqueſts. 
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The Britons, charm- 
cd with this ſeeming moe 33 were ealily com! Pited for 
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the Iois of Ken it, imagining Wy Knew tie worlt, and, pe: er 
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haps, hop ine one 1 775 th LR witl h a favourable e meture to 
recover it again. In the mean time, not to pro. „Oke a Prince 
whoſe 1 775 they had fo often experienced, 


they lived in an 
amicable manner with him. In ſhort, their animoſity againſt 
the Saxons by degrees entirely v le „ engift omitted no- 
thing to keep them in a ſecurity, which would lead them into 


the ſnate he was preparing for them. He let them know, his 
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between the two nations by parties of pleaſure. Vortizern, a pal. 
ſionate lover of fuch diverſions, jovfully accepted nis propoſal, 
and went ſo far as to pay him the firſt viſit, accompanied with 
300 of his principal ſukjects. Hengiſt received them feem- 
invly in a very reſpectſu] and cordial manner, which charmed 
the Britiſh lords. His entertainment was iplendid, and no— 
thing was wantin 2 tO divert them. But towards the end of 
the feat! the ſcene was changed. Hengiſt had ordered matters 
ſo, that ha wing a tfully raiſed ſome ſubject of diſpute, at a cer 
tain ſignal given, the Britiſh lords were all murthered 2. Vor- 


tigern, becauſe Hengiſt had need of him, was only made pri- 


ſoner. In vain did he con plain of this baſe treachery ; he 


could not obtain his liberty without delivering up to the Saxons 


a great tract of land borde ing upon Rent, with Which Hen- 
giſt enlargeſt his narrow terri tories, This was aſterwards di- 
vided into three Provinces, c called by the Saxons, Suſlex, Eflex, - 
and Middleſex ; which names they retain to this day. More— 


ovcr, not content with this acquiſition, Hengiſt ravaged the 
neighbouri: s country in a weten manner, and became ma- 


ſter of London, Line on, and Wincheſter. 

The indi: znation of the Britons at this barbarous action w3: 
ſo great, that they could not look upon a Saxon without hot 
ror. But this fatal event was attended with farther cone. 
quences... Vo N as ne bad give n his ſubjecte, more than 
once, cauſe to thi unk lum a friend to the Saxons, was reckone L 
an accomplice in the e 10 he alone was ſpared. At 
therefore they alf deterred UE and acknowledged Ambre ſius 
ſor their oe reign, except a few friends, w ho were of little 
jerbice to him in his inkipg condition. 


- Ambrot: ius, as 100{11 as he ſaw hir Caf {ole monarch of the. 
„ Britons, all emed the imperial purple, after the manner of the 
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aue Witechi, d relates ene like. it crect; then laying them along on the 


ht hap he nec 11. Germany. But it 3 the hilloe IE, they dv g holen! in he 

micht be rep cated in Britafn, Rapin. carth at the end of the ſtones, as den 
LIE niaflacle was CMC, Gn the Tt ss the itones were long, into which es 
Of May; Hcge, In m dor of ty Am- let them lip ſtait on ends with their 
Dot u' 15 faid to Fave buitt Surchone tops I:ycl-with the tops of the nous! 
pear Salü, G. Mom, I. oy then placing other ſtones upon bet. 


it les be ele None at bow: and taking aw: ay the earth almoſt to th 

nane Of tx enty er t! uty tous Cory be bottom of the 11 57 porters, there appent: 

rate io high as they ste, ii will nat cd whot we call Stonehenge ge, Rollrick 

or Cromlech. 
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Roman emperors, orca ing at the ſame time Prince Arthur, 
who had ſignalized himſelf in the war by many brave actions, 
a Patrician à. Could Britain have been ſaved, it would abr 
leſs have bern fo by theſe two great princes; who had all the 
qualities of the moſt celebrated herocs in an eminent degree. 
But its fate was determined. This noble country was deſtined 
to undergo an extraordinary revolution, and becoine a prey to 
the Saxons. All that Ambrofius and Arthur could do was to 
put off its ruin for a time. 
Mean while, Hengiſt was not a little perplexed to ſee his Tlepgiſt in- 
country quite diſpeopled : for the inhabitants refuſing to live 8 
under a prince that had given ſuch evident proots of his | 
treachery and cruelty, retired in crovds into the other pro- 
vinces; ſo that his new dominions were of no uſe to. him, 
there not being hands enough to cultivate the lands. In this 77. 
perplexity, he refolved to fend for Ella, a Saxon general, from Ella arrives 
Germany, promiſing part of the territories granted him dy 3 
Vortigern. Ella received the offer with joy, and ſhortly after Fee 9 eG 
arrived in Britain, with his ſons Baldulphus, Colgrin, and Fer, W. 
Cifſſa an infant. He landed his troops at Whitering in Suilex, © 8 
but not without oppoſition. The inhabitants of the country p. py 5 
riüng to prevent his entrance, he became not maſter of the Sax. Aun. 
_ Thore till after a long battle. At length he drove the. Britons = 
as far as the foreſt of Andrediwald 2 at tha it time 65 miles 
in length, and 30 in breadth. I Che retreat of che B tons 
gave the Saxons opportunity to ſettle by degrees along the 
coaſt and towards the I Names, During the nine years they 
Were employed in cxtending their conqueſts | in thoſe parts, they 
had continual wars with the Britons, the pazticulars whereof 
are unknown, We are told, that the Saxons fettled all along 
the ſouthern coaſt, were called Sud or South Saxons, and their 
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country outtex, Hengiſt took care to frengthen Himſelk in the 
belt manner he could; in the reſt of the country given him 
and planted colonies of his own 8 hoe tha 
were ſeated to the eaſt were called Eaſt Saxons, nad their Files, 
country Eſſex. The country between MF ex and Suſſex, wass 
termed Middleſex. As for Kent, it retained its ancient Name, 
the only one perhaps the Saxons did not alter. | 
Hengiſt having thus ſettled matters, gave thoſe ſoldiers, that 
| defired | it, leave to return into Germany. At their arriv val on 


Juſſer, 
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EPR p. Arthur muſt ave been. created to Britain: Raving; See Nichel at 8 
_ a patrician. by Ambroſiu, ſince; there A: ſtor. Librgri p, 385. | 
mas then no other emperor in the, Welt. b Anirediwald, as Camdes faya, was 
Odoacer king of the Heruli reigning 120 miles long. It is now called Wild 
then in Italy, \ has never. any pretenſions or. Wild. Cam. p. 166. | | 
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the continent, 
Jo. Douſa, aſcribed to Hengiſt himſelf by a Dutch Poet, as well as bs 
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they built the caſtle of Leyden, which jc 


ſeveral thers, who were of . that he went back into 
Germany © 


Wine years 
reſt from 
War. 


The Britons 
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covering the provinces uſurped by the Saxons. 
almoſt continual wars for ſixty years together, it was time to 
breathe a while. 
Saxons ſo firmly fettled in the country, and in a capacity of 


ſtrengthening themſelves, by the conveniency of ſending, 
whenever the y pleated, 


But they were forced to be patient, 


5 phauſled 


vious truce or treaty of peace, both ſides lay quiet for nine 
years. 


reſpite, to put the affairs of his kingdom in order, 
this interval, Ella gained ground, the Britons not daring to 


oppoſe him, for fear of giving Hengiſt a a pretence to renew the 
war, which it was their deſign to avoid. | 


gan to fol: Ic it Amt broſius to take up arms. 
to him, „ hat the! ga the Saxons were lett in quiet, the 


60 


purpoſe to expect any better ſuccgts.“ 
ſaying, They had but one of the(e two ways to take, either 


The Britons were not chm in a condition to chin of re- 
Harralied by 


However, they were grieved to {ce the 


for freſh ſupplies from Germany. 
till their almoſt quite cx- 


forces Accordingly, without any pre- 


nere repaired, 


Hengiſt, no le's than the Britons, had need of ſome 


During 


The Britons having had time to recover their ſtrengtb, be- 
They repreſentcd 


ſtronger they grew: That ſince the war ceaſed, Britain 


abounded with) young ſoldiers, fit to fight for their country; 
if this opportunity therefore Was let flip, they might per- 


haps expect another in vain.” 


Vas 


Ambroſius told them, « He - 
convin ced, as well as they, of the neceſſity to exert 


their utmoſt to EXPE) the foreigners, but there was no hopes 
of ſuccceding as long as Vortigern was alive; that although 
he was old, aid in appearance incapable of aCting, he had 


a powerful party, that would not fail of raiſing new dis 
turbances a8 ſoon as the war broke out: 


That they had 


found by fatal ex „ pctlence, ever ſince the arrival of the 
06 


Saxons, he had always favoured them.“ In fine, « He 
put them in mind, that all their Joſſes were owing to their 
divillons,“ and as theſe diviſions ſtill prevailed, it was to no 


He concluded with 


to let the Saxons remain in quiet till Vortigern's death, or 
to rid. themſalves of that domeſtick enemy, and unite their 
forces againtt the foreigners.” Such was 2008 hatred of the 
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generality of the Britons againſt Vortigern, that they reſolved The arms of 
immediately upon tne latter of the two methods, and with one th 0 1 
conſent, prepared to put their reſolution in practice with all 128 nd e 
poſlible ſecrecy and expedition. Vortigern ſo little expected t tern. 

to be attacked, that he was like to have fallen into the hands 

of Ambroſius. He had but juſt time to throw himſelf into a 

caſtle in Wales, where he was not very ſecure. Ambroſiu 

willing to complete his work, inſtantly went and beſieged him, 

being reſolved not to let him eſcape. During the ſiege, the 

caſtle, whether by accident, or the engines of the believers, 

taking fire, was burnt to aſhes, and the unfortunate Vorths 

gern periſhed in the flames. This was the end of that prince, 485. 
advanced to a great age, after a troubleſome reign of forty The death 
years. He had, beſides: a daughter, three ſons by his firſt t Verti- 
wiie, Vortimer, Catigern flain in a batile with the Saxons, 3 
and Paſcentius, of whom I fhall ſpeak hereafter. By his Nennius. 
daughter, whom he debauched, he h * a foi n: uned Fauſtus, . Wem. 
who patied his lite in a Ry where he was diſtin guilhed 

tor his piety. 


Ambroſius being thus rid of a very 3 br ble, as he ever Ambrcfiuvs 


thought, and kated ri al, renewed the war 2 4 on 08 e Saxons, reneus the 
which had been interrupted by the we 8 ies © F both parties, TE wits 
and the diviſions of the Britons, .- The particulars 8527 this war, in 387. 


after its renewal, are very imperfectly 3 but conſider- Sax. Ann. 
ing the valour and: alivity of the bo generals D it may be ſup- tiuntingd, 
po! led to have been very ſharp. Hiſtorians relate but one re- 
markable event, name! Yo the ſignal victory obtained by Am- 
broſius, in the year 487, over Elta, and his two eldeſt fons. 
"This is properly the firft victory the Britons could indiſputably 
boaſt of, whatever their hiftorians ſay to the contrary, This 
defeat obliged the Saxon gencral to retire to his Urong holds, 
in expectation of freſn ſupplie 8, ſent for om Germany. | 
Hengiſt lived not to ſee the end of this war. He died in Hengig dies 
488, aged about ſixty- nine, of which he had palied » «thirty- 28. 
nine in Britain, and thirty-three on the throne: of Kent ©, ke, Wi. 
Jie cannot be dented-the £ glory of being one of the bravett 00 cen. 
moſt prudent generals of his time. It were to be Wifticd for 3 prog 
the Englun, that tae: founder of their monarchy had mot, a: 3 
1 may fay, cemented his throne with the blood of ſo ma Ny trenſis, 
Britiſh lotds, whom he treacherbuſly murdered. An ac 412 
that muſt Jeave an indelible ſtain on his mamorye Hud 
not been for W his menen Wou 10 have been uncomm on, 
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d Some Bridiſh Or Wel ech. Writers ten ui. Wem. put tlie 8 is unani- 
us, Hengiſt was taken priſoner and be- 00 aflure us he died a natural death. 
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5 ſince by his conduct and valour he happily accompliſhed a de- 

ſign, the execution whereof was extremely difficult. Byſide; 

ent, given him by Vortigern, and conſiderably enlarged by 

the acquiſition of Eller and Middleſex, he was in poſleflion 

of ſome lands in Lincolnſhire, where he built Thong Caſtor, 

The Saxons beyond the Humber acknowledged him for thei 

His iſſue. ſovereign. He left two ſons, Eſcus who ſucceeded him in the 
kingdom of Kent, and Andoacer who ſtaid in Germany, 

Eſcus king After the defeat of Ella, about a, year before the death of 

of Kent, Heng it, Eſcus was ſent into the north, to aſſiſt Octa and 

b. Moon E dus a againſt the Britons. But as ſoon as he had notice cf 

his fathcr's death he haſtened to Kent to take poſſeſſion of the 

Fingdom. In the mean time Ambroſius improving his vic- 

tory, retook London, Wincheſter, and Lincoln, ſeized by the 


en aſter the mailacre of the Britiſh noble. I FelCuy, - 
- wanting the qualities of bis father, never endeavontied; to re- 


cover. theſe places, but preferred his eaſe before the Fatty, ues of 


Var. In all Probability he obtained a, truce, ſince in che. three 


following years, there Is no mention of any hottilities on either 
fide. | 

During. this 8 Arthur, who had all along aiſted Api 
Arthur deere * finding his preſence was not abſolutely neceſſary i in 


lem. 


8 in the mean while, by the afſiſtance of Samſon bilzog of Dol, 


H. Hunting Whom he had ſent 25 from Armorica, and made archbiſhop 2 


lib. ii. of York, regulated the affairs of the church, that were in ex- 
treme diſorder | by reaſon of the foregoing wars. 
qr. \. The truce or diſcontinuance of the war laſted but. three 


4 | 
Ella beſieges yearn, 8. ms Ne Tort, umbrian Saxons beginning to ſtir in 491, 


Breed” rth:ir, who Was returned from his voyage, marched againſt, 
Ster 


e ad efcated them. At the ſame time Ella having received 

unting. 
i gd ſtrong, reinforcement from Germany, went and. beſieged 
Sax, Ann, * "ANF &"=Chelier e, e, ſituated in the foreſt of Andredſwald. . The 
png the, belieg ed, and an army of the enemy poſted 
00 ail Advantage Gus de made him loſe a great deal of 
A 3 But at ength, after a vigorous len the town was 
* by Morn in, and neal ſtro 


Is elected ed monarch or. general 
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e In Latin, 1 1 the reign of Somner takes ages dds Ee or 
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Was built in che e place. W Forts. go 
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to jeruſa- his own Country, made a voyage to Jeruſalem. Ambroſius, 


6580 Immediately. after 
ie bes che , 1 the 1 title 0 f king, 0 Suſſex, or of the South- 


Wk of king 8579 885 WY e durff | not do whilſt. Hengiſt was alive. This 
e e ng 0 . FA preſent counties of 


| ſerved, | 
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f . conqueſts, had divided them into two, parts, 0 
ſouthern was called Deita, and the northern, 
had committed the care of the firit ts Baldulphus and Co 

Bp Lt DI 3» 


the ſlates, 


O AEN G l. A NMB. 
ferved; although Hengiſt was only king of Kent, yet was he 


confitfered alſo as head of all the Saxons, according to the 


cuſtom of that nation in Germany, where, in time of war, 
they had always their general in chief, accountable only to 


always elected a general, whom ſome writers ſtile Monarch, 


becauſe, as we ſhall fee hereafter, he was head over ſeveral 


kings. In all appearance, Hengiſt's ſon thought himſelf in- 


capable to diſcharge this high office, ſince he ſuffered Ella o 


be inveſted with it. gi od WT ro. 
About two years after, Arthur defeated the Northumbrian 


_ Saxons again, on the banks of the river Dugles , where he 


had routed them three years before. 


This cuſtom the Saxons continued in Britain, and 
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Ine year 495 was very remarkable for the arrival of Cerdic, 495- 


a Saxon general, not only upon the account of his conqueſts, Cerdic ar- 


and conſequently, he is to be looked upon, if not as the firſt, 


at Jeaſt as one of the principal founders of the Engliſh mo- 
narchy. This warlike prince having acquired great reputa- 
tion in Germany, and finding no farther employment there, 
reſolved to ſeek his fortune in Britain, where he knew many 


but chiefly becauſe from him the kings of England are de- n., _ 
ſcended, in the male line, down to Edward the Confeſſor, and Flor. Wor. 
in the female, down to the illuſtrious prince who now ſits on Polychron. 
the throne. If we trace him higher, we find, bv the Saxon 
Annals, that he ſprung from Woden, the root of all the prin- 
cipal families of the Saxons. He was famous alſo for found- Sax 
ing a kingdom to which all the reſt in the end became ſubject, 


lib. v. cap. 4. 
G. Malmsb, 
Huntingd. 
Ann. 


families of his nation had already eſtabliſhed themſelves. To 7 


that purpoſe he equipped five veſſels, and taking 
Cenric, advanced to man's eſtate, with him, now failed for 
. ee e ee 


bis" how 


Ella, as I ſaid, brought with him bis three ſons Baldulph, Nonbur. 


Colgrin, and Ciſſa, who was very young; and the two eldeſt berland di- 
treading in their father's ſteps, bravely aflifted him. They, are 


vided into 
Bernicia, | 


called by ſome Ciſmenius and Plentigus 2. O&a, commander and Deira. 


4 . 


of the Saxons in the north, having been frequently defeated M. Wed. 


* 
, 
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ernicia. Tos oF 
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reſerving” Bernicia to liymſelf to defend i Agaii | the Fon. 
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he laſt 5 
aii ale 


yminſhore in 


tinuab attacks of the northern nations.  Colgrin, after t 
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defeat of the Northumbrians, by FOO had ſhut himfe f up 
in York, where Arthur immediatcly went and beſieged him, 


Ander . Nevertheleſs Baldulphus having been informed of Cerdic 


ſieges Tork. deſign of coming t to Britain, was gone into Norfolk to expect 


his arrival, and favour his landing. But Cerdic's arrival 
being delayed by ſome accident, Baldulph. s marched back 
5 towards Vork, with intent to relieve it. He was met upon 
Geolk. Mon, the way by Cador, nephew to Arthur, who defeated him, and 
diſperſed his army in ſuch a manner, that he was forced to 
make his eſcape all alone, diſguiſed like a peaſant b. In that 
dreſs he ſafely reached the walls of York, and making him- 
elf known, was drawn up by a rope. The news he brought. 

of Cerdic's being about to arrive from Germany with power- 
ful ſupplies, inſtilling new life into the beſicged, they con- 

tinued to make a vigorous defence. Arthur puſhed the ſicge 
briſkly, in expectation of taking the town before the arrival 
Cerlic ar- of the Saxon prince. All this while Cador was in Norfolk, 
gran A ready to oppole the landing of the Saxons, But before Arthu: 


dor. had made any cot nſiderable Progreſs in the ſiege, he reccive 


the ill news of Cerdic's landing at Yarmouth i, and beating 


Arthur rai- the forces ſent againſt him, Upon which he raiſes the lege, 


ſes the ſiege 


s e and retires to a place of ſecurity, till he could learn the ex: 
of Vork, 


number of the Saxons, which fame had oreatly malig! 
Baldulph and Colgrin marching out of York, committed g great 
devaſtations in Lincathire „u hilſt the. Britons were dilmazel 
and terrified at the arrival of Cerdic. So great was their ter- 
ror, that Arthur thought fit to keep at a "diſtance from the 
Saxons for ſome time, for fear of not being able to inſpire his 
troops with reſolution enough to face theſe formidable ene⸗ 
miss. But this was not all chat followed upon the arrival 
O erdic. 

8 Ae ie ſon of V ortigern, having long concealed 3 5 

entia: Aecyet diſguſt at not havin any of bis father's dominion; 
833 Allied him, laid hold of this junctuie to obtain what he 


Nenn. though his due. Wich the affiſtance of thoſe that, like him, 


were Ciipieal lea with the advancement of Am bros he. 
drew fome forces together, and being joined by 1 and 


Colgrin, Was reinforced, by many of” his friends in Wales 
But is de- Andere being .grown ſick and old, Arthur, took upon 
feat u by II 
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| „ kim to chaſtit the rebel, and 1 hing againſt hun, 
Arthut 7 . | | 
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„B E ge aha arper, 8 5 Ce ol Mon. irs to Camden, was ney  Yarmcnth 
5 WN. cup, 1 1 N. rfelK ;: ; hut a cco ding 10 others, 
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Dat Jouthampto n, See Ep. G: b. 
* N * 6. 4 A 7 22 } £ So i i 4 9 * 
ene re. Sax. 2D, Which, acc: Glefl. at the end of Sox, Ann. 


gave | 
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gave him battle, and entirely routed him near the little river 
Duzles *, | 

The next year, Arthur in the ſame place gained another 497. 
victory, and ſo warmly purſued the Britith prince, that he Heis beaten 
forced him to ſubmit and ſue for pardon. Paſcentius got lng vg 
more by his ſubmiſſion, than by his arms. For beſides his Nennius. 
pardon, it procured him the poſſeſſion of Brecknock and 
Radnor! in Wales, which being erected into a kingdom, 
his poſterity enjoyed it for many years. I imagine that his 
father Vortigern's private demeins lay in thoſe parts, and that 
Ambrofius did but give him the lands belonging to his family 
before Vortigern was king. If he inveſted him with fove- 
reignty, it was only to give him ſome ſatisfaction concerning 
his pretenſions to the crown of Britain. 

About this time the Saxons in the north conquered the little Galway | 
kingdom of Galway ® from Galvan, nephew of Arthur. 5 
This country, now part of Scotland, had remained in the Saxons. 
hands of the Britons, and withſtood the continual attacks, as 
well of the Saxons as Pits. Galvan having loſt his dominions, 
retired to his uncle Arthur, to whom * was ve cry lerviceable 
in his wars. : Sor. 

Shortly after, Porta lads at t Portland u, n 0 called from Toa The arrivat 
with freſh ſupplies of Saxons from Germany. This at a time of Porta. 
the Saxons began to be ſuperior, obliged Arthur to quit the mne. 


Camden. N 
field and retire to London. 1. hough he had generally the Sax, Ann. 


better of the Saxons in all the encounters, yet his troops Flor. Wie. 
were conſiderably diminiſhed; whereas the enemy's forces M. Weſtm. 
were continually increaſing by freſh recruits from Germany. 
Nay, whole bodies, under the conduct of famous leaders, 
came over to Rritain, in order to procure a ſettlement, or for,. 
Arthur ie 
the ſake of plunder only. Arthur, who had not the ſame geg b. 
ſupplies, would have been reduced to extremity, without the the king of 
athitance of Hoel, king of Armorica, his nephew. This Armorica. 
young prince, greedy oi glory, and glad of an oc. o to e 
ſignalize himſelf in the fervice of his uncle, put himielf at Afgentre. 
the head of 15000 men, and landed at Southampton. With 14:8. ge 
this aid, Arthur went and attacked the Northumbrians, grown Bret. ch. 33 
formidable by the valour of Baldulph and Colgrin, their jy, gefeats 
leaders, and meeting them in Deira, obtained a complete the Saxons, 


k Near Wigein in Lancafhire, or 1 * n The Sax, Ann, and Huntingdon, 
he river 125 or Due in Linc: Laure, p. 31%. and Mat, Weſtm P. 182. 
4 yr. pe £ ſay, he landed at Portſmov: 13 with his 


1 In Binim Bwelt, and Vortig? rn to ſons, Biena and Mets: It goes 


Maur. not appear that any write: e he land- 
m In Latin, Gallovidia, ©. Malm. ed at Portland. See Ld i. ay 
ealls it Walvitha and Walvertha. | 


rior 
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victory over them. The two Saxon brothers, not beine 
in condition to withſtand him after their defeat, had no other 
.. courſe to take, but with the remains of their army, to join 
And beats Cerdic, then beſieging Lincoln. But Arthur, fearing the 
Cerdic. Toſs of that place, followed them with ſpeed, and ſurpriſed 
Cerdic in ſo ſudden a manner, that not being able to con- 
G.Malmsb. tinue the ſiege, or raiſe it, without danger, he was conſtrained 
33 to hazard a battle, which proved fatal to the Saxons, 
Bk. i. Cerdic being defeated, was forced to betake himſelf to the 
Polychr, foreſt of Celidon, where having ſuffered great hardſhips, he 
_ dap. 6. at length found means, though with great difficulty, to retire 
at. Mon. towards the weſtern coaſts. Some hiſtorians aſſure us, that 
ſeeing he muſt inevitably periſh if he ſtaid in a place where 
he could neither have proviſions, nor hope for aſſiſtance, 
obliged himſelf by a treaty with Arthur, to return into Ger 
many with the remains of his troops. They add, that being 
II. Hunt, embarked with intent to perform his promiſe, be altered bis 
lib. ii. mind at fea, and came and landed at Toſton? in the we! 
bbw 6. However this be, Cerdic certainly remained in the iſland, Ki 
lay quiet for ſome time, having loſt in the battle above 6009 
men, 


Great pre- After Cerdic's defeat, all the 8006 were equally concern- 
parations on 


Parts. ed to oppoſe the progreſs of Arthur, who, like an able gene- 
the Saxons, ral, wiſely improved his victories to the utmoſt. The dre! 
he firuck them with, made them reſolve to unite, all their 
forces, and endeavour to retrieve their affairs. They were 
ſenſible that by diſperſing their forces in ſeveral parts, they 
endangered in one place what they had got in another, which 
was never the way to procure a laſting ſettlement. Where- 

fore Eſcus king of Kent, Ella, king of Suſſex, Cerdic, Porta, 
the northern Saxons afſembled all their troops, and conferred 
the command in chief on Cerdic. The infirmities and old age 
of Ella, wha: had been monarch ever ſince 492, were pro- 
babty the” cauſe of his not heading the army at this time. 


Cerdi Nip divided his 0 Ilkka two bodies, gave the 


hc of the leaſt to Bald "and Colgrin, and. headed 
| eee e other Himfelf dach is 10 Cenric. While. the Saxons 


ce © e in Waking prep 1 05 the Britons were ex- 
hs * 
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came in crouds, and liſted themſelves under their generals: 
fo that it was thought on both ſides a deciſive battle would 
quickly enſue. Ambroſius, called here by hiſtorians Naza- Ambroſius 
leod, though very old, and almoſt paſt the time of action, 8 
could not ſee all theſe preparations without having his courage ; 
rouzed, which age ſeemed to have laid aſleep. He put him- 
ſelf at the head of his army, and detached Arthur to follow 
Baldulph and Colgrin, who were marching towards the weſt, 
reſolved to go in queſt of Cerdic. Arthur, every where vic- 
torious, coming to an engagement with the Saxon brothers in 
Cornwat, obtained a ſignal victory over them 4. 
Whilſt this great general was _— the arms of the Bri- 580. 
tons to triumph in thoſe parts, Ambroſius advanced towards er 1 
Cerdic, who had no thought of retiring. J'he two armies be- Ab. 
ing engaged, Ambroſius broke through the right wing of the fius Main. 
Saxons, commanded by Cerdic, and put them to rout. But H. Hunt. 
whilſt he was eagerly purſuing his victory againſt a body wo” 
made but a faint reſiſtance, Cenric had the ſame advantage over 
the right wing of the Britons, which he more wiſely improved: 
inſtead of loſing time in purſuing the runaways, he flies to the 
aſliſtance of his father, and falling upon Ambroſius in flank, 
puts him in irreparable diſorder. By this prudent conduct, he 
gave Cerdic time to rally his troops, and complete the victory 
by an entire defeat of the Britons. © 555 
Ambroſius, enraged to fee the victory ſnatched out of his 
hands, did all he could to renew the fight: in ſpite of age and 
infirmities, he threw himſelf among his enemies in order to 
animate his troops by his example. , But all his efforts ſerved 
only to crown his 185 life with an honourable death. 
he fall of Ambroſius cauſed an univerſal rout among the 
| Britons, who precipitately abandoned the field of battle to their 
enemies, The ſucceſs of that day was, by the public ac- _ 
knowledgement of his father, attributed to Cenric. This battle 
was fought in 568, near a place called by the Saxons, Cer- 
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Before I proceed any farther, it will be proper to obſerye, Nazaleod 
that the name of Nazaleod, given by hiſtorians to the itaſh and Ambro- 


N. 
- 


monarch kein in this battle, has madc ſome imaging. ah en cme pero 
not Ambroſius. But the opinion of Camden and ſeveral other Camden. 


Sood writers, who aſſert t e.contrary, is doubtleſs to e pre- H. Hunting. 
5 „Haie e - Arien non ere 91 200 e 
ferred, © All the hiſtorians, agree that Ambrofws fell in, battle. 
Now after the beginning of this prince's reign, there was no 
7 + | N © oat 5 IM 144i 1 a -x . ut Aide iid v1 115 va 0 | 
1 Near Gainsford, ſays Dr. Gale, in were fire .thouſand Britons ſlain with 
I dis notes upon Nennius, p. 1314. him. Sax, Annal. 5 
. r Charford in Hampſhire, There . 5 
r JFC other 


Arthur e- 
lected mo- 
narch, 


 Vſher de 
Prim. c. 13 
G. Monm. 


| | Uſher, 
| Stillingfleet 
_ Langhorn. 


He beats the 
Northum- 
brians. 


Camden. 


| And gains a 
victory at: 
Cadbury, 

511. 
The battle 
of Bad 71 


kill, 


Bede, 
Langhorn?. 


1) 
cover the Saxons. In the mean time Baldulph and Colorir 
invading the weſtern parts, made ſuch devaſtations, that be 
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other battle except this, wherein a Britiſh monarch was Nin, 
Beſides, hiſtorians would not have omitted to mark the time 
of the death of ſo famous a prince, bad 1 it happened in ſome 


other action. 


Arthur was elected DIE I in the room of Ambroſius 
He was doubtlefs the fitteſt perſon to command the army, his 
very name being a terror to the Saxons*, Between Ambro. 
ſius and Arthur, ſome writers place Uther Pendragon, who, 
they affirm, was Arthur's eldeft brother, and both of them on; 
of Ambroſius. Others ſay, Arthur was the ſon and ſucceill; 
of Uther, But they that are moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
maintain that Uther was only a ſirname given to the great 
Arthur on account of his victories, the wor rd being capable of 
that ſenſe in the old Britiſh language. 

Arthur, after his coronation at Cacrieon, which he had 
retaken from the Saxons, marched againſt the Northumbrian, 
and defeated them on the banks of the little river Ribroyt that 
runs through Lancaſhire. This is reckoned his tenth vid! 


yi 


1, 


was obliged to Jeave Northumberland, and march againſt the 
two brothers. However, he left Hoel his nephew in Berni- 
cia, to oppoſe the Saxons there, who, though often beate, 
were {till formidable. His uſual ſucceſs attended him: the 
Saxon brothers being compelled by him to come to an en- 
gagement, were routed near Cadbury in Somerſetſhire. 
Mean while, Cerdic having received freſh ſupplies from the 
Saxon princes in Britain, as well as from Germany, laid eps 
to Bath. Baldulph and Colgrin ha wing joined him alſo u. 
what troops they could draw together, his army was ſo ſtron 85 
that he wiſhed the Britons would atten pt to raiſe the ſiege. 
His wiſhes were accompliſhed : Arthur, reſolving to hazail 
all to fave that place, came and gave him battle, which prove 
the bloodieſt that had ever been fought between the two na- 


tions. It laſted from noon till night, without any viſible ad- 


vantage on either ſide. Both armies kept the field, waiting 
jor day to renew the fight. The Saxons, during the ni: aht, 


pute ed themielyes on a little hill, called Banneſdown, wbich 


was of great importance, though it had been neglected by both 
Lide the dev before. As ſoon as it was light, Arthur per. 
Ceivinget ha advantage the Saxons had gained by ſeizing tha 


pot, was retolyed to diſlodge them, which he effected after 3 


> 5 
jong and obſt nate light. The Britons, animated by the pre. 
ONE boo ed 18 Horrible Bear, or an Iron Hammer, on the Beit werd 
Arti: « Hh „or * Brit, 
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fence s and valour of their king, perceiving the Saxons in retreats a 
ing down the hill had put themiclves in ſome diforder pretic | N 
them ſtill more vigorouſly, and at lalt entirely routed them“. 
They gained on this occalion a molt co! nplete victory, Bal- 
nulph and Colgrin, were both lain, and Cerdic, with the re- 
mains of his army, retired into an inacceſſible poſt, 
An ut, expected event gave the daxons time to breathe, and The Pigs 
prevented Arthur trom improving his victory. The Picts, con dep e 
who were in alliance with the Saxons, knowing iin £0 the oocth i: 
be at a diſtance, and his nephew Hodel ſick at Areclute, re- G. Monm. 
ſolved to befiege that town, in expectation of taking it before v4 Barde 
it could be relicved. But Arthur was too quick for them. b. ii. 1 
Inſtead of purſuing his advantage upon Cerdic, he flew to the Argent lib. 
aſſiſtance of the king of Armorica, and compelled the Picts to i. 
raiſe the ſiege. I'! he Britiſh monarch was ſo provoked with Anhur ra- 
the Picts for this diverſion, which came ſo opportunely for the wages their 
Saxons, that he ravaged their country from one end to the other, 8 LEN 
and would have entirely deſtroyed it, had not the e Dy lib, ei. 
their interceion diverted him from his purpoſe. 
During this expedition died Gueniver, wife of Arthur, who Arthur's 
Was buried in 1e counry of Angus . As the had no chil- wite dies., 
dien, the women of the country 1 all that walked over © pn D >; 
her grave, would, like her, be barren; for which 1eaſon great 8. 9. — th 
care Was taken to hinder the young damſels from approaching G. Monm— 
Hoc! el, after this expedition, returned to his own country, . 
ce victory of Badon havi ing ſecured Arthur, for ſome time, 
from any attem: pts of the Saxons. Arthur, in his return fron 
the country of the Picts, made ſome ſtay at York, which 
the Saxons had abandoned after the battle of Badon, His 
chief intent was to regulate the affairs of the church, Which 
were, from the time the Saxons had deen maſters of that city, 
in great confuſion. 
= Eſcus king of Kent died in 512. 1 only for 572. 
leaving his name to all his ſucceiſ:rs, kings of enen who Oda king of 
from him were called Eſcingians. tHe. was ſucceeded by his $94: 
fon Octa. Le EN 
Iwo years after died Ella ki ing of Suffex, and monarch ur £14. 
the Saxons, having enlarged his narrow territories at the ex- The Jeath. 
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1 Wt gp of Bi 
: pence of the Britons, during, a reign of twenty-three years. . 
His two eldeſt fons having been {lain at Badon, Citla the Bae, Hb. li. 
| youngett ſucceeded him in the kingdom of Suffex 5 but the li. langs. 
a | monarchy of the Saxons Was conferred ON Cerdie. | 
__ t Milan: 1275 Arthur flew fore in rr, . to he beſt ſupported, 
4 5 hundred with bis . r. Ser Langb. p. 62. 

L.A Uſher places the battle Radon in 5203 u In Scotland. 


c WS tu Ln zhorne's opinion, ho places it 
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514. Cerdic, ever ſince the battle of Badon, had lain quiet 1 


- — _— = — — — — 
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wad tary 21 
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Hunting, his own country, expecting a ſupply from Germany, which. 
1 arrived in 514, under the conduct of Stuff and Withgar hi; 
nephews . Upon this he took the field again, and committed 
great devaſtations in the country of the Britons. Arthur, 
though weakened by his own victories, not having the ſame 
recruits as the Saxons, made however powerful ftrugoles 
to oppoſe the progreſs of theſe fotmidable enemies. The 
many and bloody battles between the two nations did not 
decide the quarrel, fince victoty inclined ſometimes on ohe fide, 


519. and ſometimes on the other. But at length, in 519, Cerdic 
Lerdie gains defeated the Britons in fuch a manner, as made them deſpair 


> great vic of ever driving out the Saxons . Whereupon Arthur ſaw 


himſelf under a neceſſity of taking other meaſures. As he 

found his army irreparably deſtroyed, he thought it more pry. 
dent to conclude a peace with Cetdic, and grant him a part, 
rather than hazard the whole, by endeavouring to deprive hin 
of all. This confideration moved him to ſurrender by treaty 
a certain tract of land, containing the preſent counties of 


EJs 


reden. Hathpſhite and Somerſetſhire. The Saxon prince was pleaſed 


with theſe terms, being defirous, after fo long a war, of en- 
joying ſome repoſe in his declining age. As foon as he was 
in poſſeſſion of his new territories, he founded the kingdom of 
_ Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, ſo called becauſe it lay weſt of 


| C-riic Kent and Sufſex. He was crowned at Wincheſter, twenty- 


crowned 


Kings of three years after his arrival in Britain. Thus by his valour 


Weller. and perſeverance he procured himſelf a ſettlement in the iſland, 


as well as his countrymen Hengiſt and Ella, 
Chron. = Arthur took this opportunity to rebuild ſome of the churches 
OO deſtroyed by the preceding wars, and to repair, as far as lay in 


his power, the damages religion had hitherto ſuſtained. 
527. From the time Hengiſt had peopled Eſſex and Middleſex 
"chenvin with Saxons and Jutes, they had been governed by a deputy 


+4 25 ot under the king of Kent. But in 5274 Erchenwin, | deſcended 
lungs, from Woden, aſſumed the title of king of Eſſex; or of the 
- 12+. Eaft-Saxons. | This kingdom lying eaſtward of the other three; 
contained the two counties of Eflex and Mliddleſex, of which 
London was the capital. Who Erchenwin was, how long he 

had been in Britain, and what right he had to this ne king- 
dom, hiſtorians inform us“ not. J ſuppoſe he was governor 
under Oetu king of Kent, andi taking advantage of his weak- 
ets dngaged/the peoptei to acknowledge him ſor king. 
uf eychadedat Cekait' s Ots, with) dic Org was probably Odlfhdi, or neat 
three thips, Sax. Ann. © Inoccidentali it, in Hampſhire, 


> 


e parte Britanniæ, with two ſhips, - x At Charſggd ip Hampſhire, Far. 
| ſays Mat. Weſtm. P. 134. ; So that Cer- ED Armt; $0 0 #54 L = THIS $47; 337 70s 
. | , | 
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of making greater progreſs than they would have dong, had he Has 


red wax, With cheſe words routid it:: ERIRY AR VEYPavs. 
 BRITANAGADL GERM; |\DAC KHMPERGothatih is Su batri- 
cius Arthuriusz Britaunicus, Gallicus, Germanigus, Daci- 

5 a 22 68 nun n vol 0 


DF OENG E ANDY: - neg 
About this time, multitudes of Angles, under the conduct The arrivat 
of twelve chieſs, all of equal authority, but whote names, ex- 4 


cept Uffa (of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter) B. . 


are unknown, landed at a port on the eaſtern coalt of Britain, G. Mam. 


where, without much difficulty, they poſteſſid them'elves of M. Weg. 
ſome poſt, thoſe parts being ill guarded by the Britons. In 

time as they were continually enlarging their conqueſis to- 

wards the welt, they compelled the Britons at length to ahan— 

don the country along the eaſtern ſhore. The Angles, thus x one 
ſitumed, had an opportunity of ſending from time to time for nu DP 
freſh colonies from Germany, with which they founded a hith M. wetm., 


kingdom, by the name of the kingdom of Eaſt-Anglia, or of 


the Eaſt- Angles. But as the firſt chiefs aſlumed not the title 

of king, the beginning of chis kingdom is generally brought 

down to the year 571. e %% ͤ ͤ 
During the eight years peace between Arthur and Cerdic, S. Moum. 

the king of Armorica being diſturbed by the rebellion of Frol- 

lon, one of his ſubjects, ſent to his uncle Arthur for aid. As 

Britain was then in a ſtate of tranquillity, Arthur would yo in 


perſon, and offiſt the king his nephew. To that end he paſſes 
into Armorica, where he revenges Hoel, by ſlaying Frollon 


with his own hand in the firft battle they tought. 
Arthur was ſtill with Hoel when the Angles arrived in 527. 


o * . f : 1 a a ; ' x A 2 y bf Þ lie TI 2 ; 
| fs 4 20 6 | 1 eye | | 181 | 7 
Britain, His abſence very probably gave them an opportunity of Cherdge 


. 
been in the country. Cerdic allo taking advantage of Arthur's 1b. "6 
ab:ence, and of the Angles, broke the peace, and made fome *. An.. 
farther conqueſts. He was conſtautly attended by his fon 
Cenric, who bravely ſecanded him in his undertakings, and 
by his valour and conduct cauſed him to gain 2 t1;nal- victory 
in Buckinghamſhire, at a place called Cerdic's Lega, now 
Cherdfley 7. | 855 „ att art 1010 
Arthur at his return found his affairs in extreme diſarder, 528. 
by reaſon of Cerdic's new. conqueſts. and the arrival» uf the hu 12 
Angles. 1 However, perceiving himſelf unable to renew rhef, nh 
war with his enemies, whoſe number was continually inereaſ- Cerac 


2 ivg, he choſe to make a new treaty with Cerdic. Ionmedi- 
ateſy after this treaty, Arthur is ſaid to aſſumt the title of em- 

peror, of which his ſeal found at Weitminſter, is pretend 
to be:aproofw Leland ſays, he ſawtbe imprefhon of it ton Art. 


Arth 15 


by” , FO 1 2 
„le v4 8 1 z +> 00 


At None; Ie 2) | _ 3 1 1 
y Milton nor bh with the battle of Badon-hill. Rapin, 


130 THE HIS TO RT 
« cus, imperator.“ Theſe proud titles perhaps were the vc. 
caſion of aſcribing to him to many pretended victories in fo— 
reign countries, an! of ityling him conqueror of tne Gaulz, 
Germans, and Dacians. But whether this ſeal be genuine 


or not“, there is foundation enough for theſe titles from the 
exploits now rela ted of this prince. He might be called Bri. 


tannicus from his being monarch of the Britons ; the title of 


Gallicus might be owing to his expedition into Gaul: the 


ſirname of Getmanicus was no leſs proper, fince be frequent 


ly defeated the Suxzons who came from Germa my; laſtly, his 
being ſtyled Dacicus might be founded on his victory over 
the ſutes, who were mixed with the Saxons, and by ſome 
have been confounded with the Dan 1e5 and Dacians. Be thi; 
as it will, if he aſſumed the title of Emperor, as it is very 
likely, fince Armbrofis did the tame, the four different time 


of his WW to the ſour ſeveral dignities, mult be careful; 
Tour e- diſtinguiſhed : Hen png the throne of Danmonium in 


pochas of 


the reign of 
Arthur. trieian by Ambrofius : 3 FE "a he was elected monaic! 


of Britain: 4. In 528, he afſumed the imperial purple, 
'T heſe epochas thus diſtinguithed d, remove in a great meaſute, 
the confuſion in che hittory of this great prince with reipec! 
to chronology. _ 


TY 


- 407, at Baden years of age: In 4 470, he was created pa- 


Archer hoe king of Armorica, Was enjoying the 2958 procufel 


turns ins him by Arthur, when he heard that the Wiſigoths, then i; 
| 3 ica. 


Moan poſſeſſion Of part ot Gaul, Welle preparing to invade his 5 
0 


. = "vi. minions. Wherefore he defired Arthur to come once mic 


Ann. Sax. in perſon, to affiſt him again lo formidable Enemies, that 


L BOT, 


Sb were already matters of part of Gaul. How neceſlary ſo- 


ever Arthur's preſence might be in his own kingdom, he 
readily Gave 110 1 his fall Picot of his affection 4nd Grat - 
tu de. A5 he Was like to be detumed abroad ſome time by 
the affairs o? Armorica, he ieit Modred his nephew, whom 
he deſigned tor his fits <cullor, gent In Mus = I, at the 
ſame time hens es with the care of the - Queen his 
wife. 1 W 

520. Arthur was no ſooner gory, but Ct dic, lig vantage ON 
Certic takes his abſence, attacks and ſabdu es the Ile of Wight. deftroying 


1 8 of almo{t all the inhabitants ini a cruel manner. But this lob 


was nothing to- Arthut, in compariſon of what ſhortly after 


Tiencherv followed by 2 5 treachery of Modred, to whoſe care he had 
% Med. committed what he held moſt dear. This traitor, finding t. the 


GU Movonm, 


> horn is great re vaſo n to ſufbect its bury. See Nicolſon": H 2. LIbrar. b 
nuinengis; ver? weobably it was the 31. | | 
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OF ENG ES AND; 
wife and kingdom of Arthur in his power, falls in love with 
both, and not ſatisfic with debauching the queen in private, 
publicly marries her. In order to avoid by a fecond crime 
the puniſhment of the firſt, he reſolves morcover ta eize the 
crown of his uncle, his king, and henefactor. Tue more Mosred 
caſily to accompliſh Nis geſian, n zes it neceſſary to make Cl. Res WIR 
Cerdic bis friend, and by bis r.eaus to gein all the reſt of 
the Saxon princes to his intereſt, THe was ſe tile it would 
be very difficult to ſupport himf-If in his ulurpation, if he were 
immediately forced to engage in a war wich the foreigners: 
beſides he could not find a. readier or more powerful pro- 
tection. But the Saxon prince not being of 4 humour to | 
neglect his own, for the take of another's affairs, Modred — 
could not poſſibly obtain this protection without pay in g dear 
for it. However, as he had no other way to ſappurt kimiclf, Pn. Cefn, 
he reſigns to Cerdic one part of the dominions uſurped upon C. Malu. £ 
his uncle, and enters into a league offenſive and deicafive iy %s 
with him. What the Saxon prince got by this ticaty, Jay beh. 
extremely convenient for him, and greatly excecded wh it Riva 8 ; 
was before given him by Arthur: it contained, betides part Ovation: i 
of Danmonium or Cornwal, the preſent counties of Berk- 2 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire; and Dort ſetſhire; this, with N j 
Hampſhire and Somerſetſhire: Wich he was before poſſe Hed © - | 
of, rendered his kingdom much larger and more conliderable 2 
than the three other Saxon kingdoms. already eſtabliſhed. 
The treaty being executed, Modred was crowned at London, Hoi crown=- 
thoſe who privately abhorred his treacherous practices not <4*t London 
daring to oppoſe it, for fear of being oppteſted, before the 
return of their lawful prince. 
Mean time, Cerdic, after having much: enlarged 1 bed in 
minions, was incumbred with his greatneſs, As moſt of vites awer 
his ſubjects were Britons, on whole loyalty he could not he RAR 
KF wholly rely, he believed it 3 in order to preſerve his G. Malm-b. 
KH new domimons, to people them with Saxon colonies : to Artig. Glaſk 
55 that end he ſent word into Germany, that all who were will- any Jax. : 
ling to come and ſettle in his kingdom, ſhould meet with en- Fit 64 3 
1 couragement. IJ his invitation induces m any of the Saxons and fertle 
li and Jutes to embrace the preſent opportunity. Scon after in Brhais. 
. above eight hundred veſlels are ſeen to arrive, freighted with 
13 families, in queſt of ſettlements in Cerdic's new kingdom. 
e233 Theſe colonies wc joyfully received, and planted in. habita- | 
_ tions, from whence Cie took care to drive ſuch Britons as he 
„ moſt de elperially from the frontiers. Thus Briton was 
| | filled by degrees with new inhabitants, and began to loſe the 
1 ſuperiority 1 in eder ſhe had hitherto had above the foreigners. 
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Cerdic pro- Cerdic was but too well acquainted wk the alone and 
vides againſt 


Wight to 
his nephews 
| Sax, Annal. As in all likelihood they were Jutes, Cerdic, in the deſtribution 


Se Cerdic having ſettled theſe new-comers, was crowneyd x 


crowned ſecond time at Winchciter, the metropolis of his dominions, 


bn. by the ſame title of king of Weflex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, 
that he had before aflumed. This ceremony was thought ne- 
ceſſary, by reaſon of the great number of his new ſubjects, 


Advantage- Saxons and Jutes, that were lately added to the old. This 
our eee kingdom was very advantageoutly ſituated, being bounded on 


kinzdom of the north by the T hames; on the welt by the Severn, on the 


' Wellex. ſouth by the ſea, an! on the eaſt, by the kingdom of Suſſex. 


As for the Britons, that were fill in poſſeſſion of the greateſt 
part of Danmontum, they could not be very formidable to- 
_ Cerdic, being divided from the reſt of their nation * this new 
kingdom and the Sev ern. 

activity of Arthur, to imagine he would fit ſtill at his re- 
turn, and therefore uſed all his endeavou:s to put himſelf in 
a poſture of defence. To that end he repairs all his ſtrong 
' bokds, adds new works; and takes all other precautions his 
prudence. ſuggeſts to him, not to be ſurprized when he comes 


Arihur, 


Fle gives the to defend his dominions.“ Every thing being put in order, he 


Ile of rewarded his nephews 8 Stuff and Withgar, who had faithfully 
ſerved him ever ſince their arrival, with the iſle of Wight, 


of his new colonies, had taken care beforchand to people that 
| little iſland with their own countrymen *, 1725 8 
5 34. Thus Cerdic was prepared againſt the tacks: of 1 | 
Trie death when death took him out of the world in the year 534, fix- 


an 5 teen years aſter his ſirſt coronation, and thirty nine after his 


üb. i. cap. arrival in Britain. He muſt have been of a great age when 
6. he died; for thirty tine years before, Cenric his ſan was able 
Sax. Ann, to affiſt Him i in his wars. The time this prince paſſed in Bri- 


tain was a continued ſcene of good and bad ſucceſs, which 
Fervacbc dug to ſhe w his ability to improve his advantages, 
und to rrpair with 3 wonder ful readinels, the diſorder his affairs 


Heis fac. Meeres itequenTy throw: into by the fortune of war. Centric, 
Ceed * his for. the fatchitul} COMMPRken: of all his labours, ſucceeded 


. him, in both in the kingdom of Wuſſex, and allo in the monar- 


chu or gene allliin! ma cha Saxons and, Angles, Cerdic' s ſuc- 
deſlurs veerc tuna; 6Gewifhians, from Gewiſh, one of the 7 
ant ap fans no)dowbr in his generations... , 


pelrebr. lm fame e bdlud dial (Pata, King of. Tent, after, 2 reign of 
tio. Ve C. 8 Ae Thyputy- d PEA! . het vin. nothiag remarkable occurs but 
J Ye 11910028, 5177. 2109 i ef 177 * 
| 2 There of2 Nn Patt Ellen on „beute a: was t namedifrara, Withaar, 
Kent, ET „d Fuße, K: b. With. 3 1 Was bur. ech e, . Ann. 
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OF ENGLAND: 133 
the Jiſmembring of the kingdom of Eſſex, which Va for ſome 
unknown reaſon; did not think fit to oppoſe. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Hermenrick. 

Arthur, after a four years abſence, at length quitted Armo- 535. 
rica. We are ignorant of the cauſe of his long {tay there, ſo Arthur re- 
very prejudicial to his affairs, which at his arrival were in a ns, 
deſperate condition. Modred was in poſſeſſion of his throne, 
and moreover in ſtrict alliance with the Saxons. On the other 
hand, the Saxons being now maſicrs of a good part of the 


iſland, were led by their own intereſt to ſupport the uſurper, 


and maintain him on the throne. However, Arthur, though 


broken with age, and almoſt deſtitute of friends, reſolved to 
undertake the recovery of his kingdom, and to puniſh the 
treacherous Modred. This bold reſolution rouzed the cou- 


rage of thoſe that © ?ared not at firſt to declare for him. A 
| great number of officers and foldiers, who could not bear the 
thoughts of fighting againſt him that had taught them to con- 


quer, deſerted. the uſurper. and liſted themſelves under the ban- 


ner of their Jawful prince. Thus Arthur ſaw himſelf on a 


ſudden at rhe head of an army capable of making Modred un- 


_ eaſy, if not by number, at leaſt by the bravery of the troops, 


and the valour and experience of the leader. Modred, on his 


part, omitted nothing for his defence. As he was not igno- 
rant of the people's inclination to his uncle, he had reaſon to 


apprehend a general revolt; and therefore had ſtrengthened 


himſelf with the aſliſtance of the Saxons ; and upon the ſame 
account made an alliance with the Picts >, He eaſily engaged 
the Picts to his intereſt, fince they paſfionately deſired to be 
revenged of Arthur, who had formerly carried fire and ſword. 
into their country. Thus Arthur, with a few. friends, was 
forced to ſtand againſt the Saxons and Picts, in conjunction 
with the Britons that ſided with Modred. But the want of 


numbers was ſupplied by his courage and experience. Thoug 
his troops were much inſerior to thoſe of his enemy, he found 


means however to engage him in a very diſadvantageous poſt, and defe.ts 


and obtain a fignal vis toy. In this action he loſt (zalvan and Moedied. 


Anguſel, two Princes of his blood; who had ape Terved 
him both in proſperity and adverſity. FEA ct): ly 


Though Modred was defeated, the fupplicsi be received dem 


the picts and Saxons, ſoon enabled him to give his uncle a2 
ſecond battle, but with no better ſucceſs. As the particulars 537 
of rg war are : confukedly ben mg hates © contain no- Ar vr we ins 


: Pits, and Iriſh; 160 Andr there was an woa, lib. Xi, Cap, 5. rod} 6 biene 
umy of 92 5 men to oppole Arthur's | | 


3 1 thing 
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542. 
The laſt 
hattle, 
wherein 
” * 3thur and 
| Modred 
were ain. 
CG. Monm. 
II. Hunt, 
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thing material, it will ſuffice, I believe, to relate the iſſue. 
Mecred, hough conſtantly worſted, found means to 8 
the war ſeven years, without Arthur s being able to dellroy 
the uſurper, much leſs retake from the Saxons, what had been 
jurrencicred to them. During this war, there happened tao 


eclipſes of the ſun, which credulous hiſtorians have expreſly. 


remarked, fancying they were vrefages of the utter ruin of the 
Brite ns, which fell out toon after. 

The ſuperiority of Modred's forces being 5 by the 
valour and experience of Arthur, the war hed now laſted lever 


years without any thing decifive, Modred, though ſeveral 


times vanquiſted, was fill at the head of a very numerous 


army. On the other hand, Arthur, though extreme old, and 


with an! army weaxencd. by the ſeveral battles he had given his 


enemy, ſupported himſelf by his great experience in the art of 


war. At {uit the fatal blow was given in the year 542. Ar- 
thur pur: ſuing his enemy from place to place, drove him to the 
extremity of 1 e onium, where he could not avoid fighting. 


This lalt battle was fought by the river Cambalon e, near Ca- | 


melford. It proved fatal to the two leaders, as well as to al] 


the Britons, who having loſt their beſt troops, were never af 
ter able to ſtand eg inſt the Saxons. During this bloody battle, 
the uncle and nephew happening to meet, ruſhed upon one 
another ſo furioully, that 8 but death could part them. 
Modted was flain upon the {pot, and Arthur, mortaily wounded, 


was carried to Gla fenburv, where he died, aged 90 years, 7 


of which he ſpent in the continual exerciſe of arms. ho' he 
| had reigned but 34 years, yet before he mounted the throne, hc 
had long commanded the Britiſh armies under Ambroſius. 


Uther Pendragon, whom th ey will have, at any rate, to bea 


Some have put an interval of fevcral years between Ambroſius 


and Arthur, becauſe they were at a Joſs where to place there 


5 king different from Arthur. But the beſt authors are of opi- 


main's grandfather was called Mart el, or Hammer. As to the 
ſirname of Pend:agon, it owes its origin, as it is pretended, to 


Arthur“? 


C icemlum. 


nion, that the name Uther, ftonifying 1 in Britiſh a Club, was 
given. to the great Arthur, for the ſame reaſon that Charle- 


Arthur's wearit.g a dragon on the creſt of his helmet. 


Arthur was undoubicdly a : great general, It is pity his ac- 0 
tions have ſerved for foundation to ee en e fables that have 


been publil d congernin 11 Rim whereas his life was, worthy 


of being record ſed by th, „Era et and moſt able. hben. He is 
faith. have. inkitored is 070 rat the Knights « os the Round 


14 EY 'rr 165 N 10 #7f1 1: k f . (4 Ft ; 
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] able, ſo famous in romances. 
given occaſion for many fabulous relations, it is not therefore 
to be deemed altogether chimerical. For where is the iImpro- 
bability that Arthur ſhould inſtitute an order of knighthood in 


| Britain, when we leain from the letters of Calliodorus, that 
'Theodoric, king of the Oſtro. Zoths, inſtituted one in Italy in 


the fame centurv ; 


Such was the love and eſteem of the Britons for this hero, 


that many would never believe he was dead, Nay, there were 
ſome for ſeveral ages after, who, imagining he was travelled 
into foreign parts, expected his return ©, 
incredible, had there not been, in the ſixteenth century, an in— 
ſtance of the like folly with regard to Don debaſtian king of 
Portugal. It is this perhaps that gave > occaſion to ſome wri- 
ters, deſirous of pleuſing the Britons to invent Arthur's tra- 
vels and numberlets victories in foreign countries. 
tles of Germanicus, Gallicus, IDacicus, allumed by that prince, 
might ſerve for foundation to ſuch fictions. 
victories 
fountain of abiurd and! [LIC ole zus things, aſcribed to him by 
the writers of romances. Fence it is, that | his hiſtory has been 


ſo disfigured, as to cauſe many to doubt, whether there was 
ever ſuch a man as Arthur in the world; 


his fabulous hitory. 


of a great prince. The times of his life and reign are ſo 
confounded by theſe fabulous writers, that they are very diffi- 


cult to be cleared, and therefore recourſe muſt be had to the 


four feveral epocha's before- mentioned. He was born at Tin- 
duagol in Cornwall in 45 2, or 453, and died in 542. He was 


buried in the monatlery of Glatt enbury, by Gueniver, his ſe- 


cond wife. He had too others of the fame name, the firſt died 
in the country of the Picts, and the third proved falſe to him. 
By this laſt he had a fon called Noem, who died an infant. 


Arthur, when he was about to expire, ſent his crown to Con- 


1tantine his couſin, ſon of Cador, and grandſon of Ambroſius, 


declaring him his tucceſſor j which muſt be underſtood only of | 


d Eliot aflure ns, 7 notion e c Unde quoniam de 


Though this inſtitution has 5 


"This. would ſeem 


The ti- 


Theſe pretended 
„ have proved an inexhauſtible 


and no wonder, ſor 
it is impoſſible to reconcile all the con that occur, in 


But if we dif tn: guiſh truth from falſhood, 
and reject. what ſavours too much of” the romance, we meet 
with nothing in the lite of this hero, unbecoming the character 


Las not entirely rooted ont tilt his 
tomb was found in the reign of HlemylI. 
| bo: years after his death. Rapin. 
Occultavit ſe rex moribundus ne caſui 
tanto inſu! tarent inimici, amicigue 


K 4 


« morte Arthuri vel ejus fepultura ni- 


„ hz} teferunt hiſtoriæ, gens Britonum 
„ ipſum adhuc vivere pra magnitudine | 
M. Weſt, 


Dan: 


“ dilectionis conzendunt.“ 
Nd | | 


13 


Viker de Danmonium, for the, monarchy of Britain was extinct by bis 


Abs 


Eritons, 
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Shar de. death. It is pretended, that his body was found whole and cn. 
Spec. Eecl. tite in Glaſſ:nbury monaſtery in the reign of Henry II. with 
lib. . c. the viſible maiks of ten wounds, one whereof only ſeemed mor- 
tal. But what is faid of his ſtature is unqueſtionablely fabu.. 
lous, namely, that the diſtance between his eye-brows was a 
ſpan, and the reſt of his body in proportion. We have the 
particular names of his arms in the ancient romances. His 
ſhield was called Pridwin, his lance. Ron, and his ſword Cali. 
Rog.deHov. bron, "This laſt was preſented in- 1191 to Tancred king of 
Sicily, by Richard I. king of England. % il 
Nut 0 Alter Arthur's death, by whole valour and experience the 
the weak- afiairs of the Britons had been ſupported, they were no longer 
„bol the able to refift the Saxons. Indeed, the Saxons had been great 
ſvuſtere:s too in the frequent battles between the two nations: 
dut the circumſtances of the two parties were unlike. - What- 
ever lots the Saxons ſuflained, it was ſoon retrieved by means 
of their continual ſupplies from Germany. But it is. eaſy to 
- perceive, the Britons, being deſtitute of foreign aid, muſt have 
been drained by the inctſfint wars they had maintained fince 
1 the departure of the Romans, Nay, they could not make uſe 
of all the ſoldiers Britain might have ſupplied them with; for 
man of their countrymen ſceing no end of their miſeries, 
were fled for refuge to the Pits, or into Armorica. Such 
numbers retired to Armorica, that by their junction with the 
© Britiſh families long before ſettled there, they became more 


The Britons numerous at laſt than the natives. Hence it is pretended, that 


dive th & 


: this province of Gaul, called Armorica, that is, Maritime, by 
name Ot f ö 


| Fretagae to reaſon of, its ſituation, took the name of Bretagne from the 


Armorica, great number of Britons that fled thither. Argentre, who 


2 wrote the hiſtory of that country, pretends, Armorica was an- 
Abr. Chroy. | 


tiently called Bretagne, and that the inhabitants ſending: colo- 
nies into Albion, gave that iſland the name of their own coun- 
try. It is, probable indeed, the Atmoricans peopled ſome 
part of Great Blitain; but in all, that this author alledges in 
proof of hig afertion,, there. is no ſufficient reaſon to ſhew, 
that, before | the e colonies, Armorica was called Bretagne, 
much'tefs, that the Armoricans altered the old name of the 


Tom. VII . 
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OF ENGL. AND. 127 9 
+9 defend themſelves, great numbers of people reſolved to go . 
over and ſettle in Britain. Ida, by nation an Angle, and de- 9 
Cended from Woden, having embarked on board forty veſſels 
many families of his own countrymen, landed at Flamborough 
in Yorkſhire, then in poſſeſſion of the Northumberland Sax- 
ons, who received them as friends. The Northumbrians, fo i 
Called from inhabiting north of the Humber, had maintained if 
themſelves in that country ever ſince the time of Hengiſt, and j 
had all along been in ſome dependence on the kings of Kent. 1 
They had often favoured the enterprizes of their countrymen 
in the ſouthern parts, by frequent diverſions, which had feve- | 
ral times draw into the north the arms of Ambrofius and Ar-- 3 
thur: but, though frequently defeated, they had however kept | 
poſleſſion of theſe northern countries, without its appearing 19 
how they were governed, from the death of Octa and Ebuſa, 1 
to the Fear 547. Ida, when he firſt arrived in their country, 1 — 1 
(whether he had made an agreement with them before he left ut: 
Germany, or they were tired with being in ſubjection to the bh, 
kings of Kent, from whom, by reaſon of their diſtance, they 9 
could expect no aſſiſtance) found them ready and willing to =_ 
obey him. It may be, they were not in a condition to oppoſe Ee, N 
Ida, who had brought with him a ftrong army. However Ida firſtking bis 
this be, Ida was acknowledged for ſovereign of the Northum- of Not- bY 
brians, as well as of the Angles his followers, under the title __ 285 A 
os 3 5 | 15 . 2 . 2% 
of king of Northumberland . The readineſs of the Saxons Sax. Annal. H 
to mix with the Angles, and obey a king of that nation, con- Huntingd. 5 
firms what I have elſewhere obſerved, that the Saxons and 8, * | #1 
Angles were in Germany but one and the ſame people. The 31. wen. [1 
name of the Saxons ſtill remains in Germany, whilſt that of _ | 
the Angles is entirely loſt; and on the contrary, this latter is 
perpetuated in Britain, where the former is almoſt forgotten. 
Northumberland was the fifth kingdom founded by the Anglo- | 
Saxons. Ida, the firſt king, was a prince of great fame; and | 
yet, as he-eftabliſhed himſelf without any obſtacle, there is but P 
one particular recorded of him in hiffory, and that is, his,build= _ 0 
ing the city of Bebbanburgh, fo called from his queen Be ba... -: 1 
This cityyiiafter many years, was defttoyed; however, there [> 
ſtill remains the caſtle df Bamborough. . 5 f ha 5 = 
The memoirs concerning the ſettlement of the Anglo» 355 =_ 
Saxons in been del reer , +18 0 that it is impoſ- e 
ſible to frame from thenut a regular h ſtory.” VI Ont there = j 
fore be ſaciaied with a certain number of fats franſmitted #0, 


i ę ę Pr, 0045+ 1 
Ihe Ida was the it that” took man) years bafore. Tyr, Pp. 148. Vaim. 
upon him the title of King 3, het Where oe re ane Bel, 

_ were S..xon printes in that coungyy — 
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552. 


Cenric re- 


8 pulſes the 


Rritons, 
Sax. Annal. 


3. 
G. Monm. 


lib. viii. 
cap. T1. 


15 expected, not only put them to the rout, but purſued them) 
Glaſſenbury, and ſtabbed them himſelf in the arms of the 


559. 
Ida dies. 


Sax. Ann » 


TAE DOI TURY 
us; by the help hal the thread of the hiſtory may, in 
ſome meaſure, be purſued. 

In the year 552. notwithſtanding their weak eſtate, the 
Britons made an effort to recover part of their lands fron 
Cenric king of the Welt Saxons, but were repulſed with great 
loſs near oaliſbury. 

We find alſo © that three years after two ſons of Modred , by 
the aſſiſtance of the Saxons, attempted to dethrone Con! as 


tine, to whom Arthur had bequeathed the kingdom of Dan— 


monium. But Conſtantine, being better prepared than they 


abbot, who interceded for them in vain v. 

Ida, king of Northumberland died in 559, File rejoned 
twelve years. Though the profound peace he enjoyed ducin: 
his whole reign, gave him no opportunity of ſhewing his 15 : 


Jour, yet all the hiſtorians agree, he was a moſt accompliſh! 
prince i. It is pity we have not a fuller account of his life, 


After ds death, Northumberland, for ſome unknown reaſon, 


was divided into two kingdoms. Adda, fon of Ida, was kin, 


of Bernicia, or the northern part, and Alta, deſcended f 


Woden, of Deira, or the ſouthern part. Ida left twelve ſons, 
fix by wives and fix by concubines, | who formed fevers 


branches, as may be ſeen in the genealogy of the kings 
Northumberland, which the reader ſhouid now and then take 
a view of, if he deſires to underſtand fully the hiſtory of thee. 
. Saxon kingdoms. 
 Anglo-Saxons, died, after a reign of twenty- ſix years. The 
reputation he had gained during his father's life, made it be. 


1 . . 1 lieved he would puſh his conqueſts farther. But when h: 


Death of 
Cenric. 


The next year Cenric king << Weſſex, ind mosi af the 


was on the throne, he ſhewed no ſigns of ambition, and en- 
ployed himſelf wholly in promoting peace and good order in 


| his dominions. He took up arms but once to repel the Bi- 
tons, who:came and attacked him. Of the four ſons he leit 


8 It is not. (as. a red in the altar was killed, M. Weſtm. p. 1, 2. 
Saxon Annals, but Geoffrey of Mon- Geoff, Maonm.- lib. xi, cap. 4. 
mouth, lib. x. cap. 3, 4. and M.Weſtm, i Ida ætate & moribus integer, 
| Pe 192, e puris & defœcatis meribus, multum 


h Matthew of Weſtminker ſay 'S, one „ ſplendoris generofis contelit natall- 


| of, them fled to Wincheſter, where ta- « bus, adeo bello invictus, domi leve- 


ing ſhelter in he church of St. Am- © ritatem regiam geruina animi magil 


Nn he was flain be fore xhe altar. „ tuiine ee Malm. lib. . 


"ns: Other todk refuge ina monaſtety cap. * 
e but beine found near the 


1 1 ea ulin, | 


GF ENG. LAN O. 


Ccaulin, the elde, fucceeded him both in the kingdom of 
Weſſex, and the C:znity of monarch ,of the Saxons. 3 
Ceaulin was no fooner on the throne, but he formed vaſt Ceaulin ſuc- 
| projects to enlarge his dominions by new conqueſts. He was = Nw. 
WV: an ambitious prince, who, not content with the prerogatives th. deſian of 
he was veſted with as monarch, conſidered the other Saxon a2grandiz- | 1 
kings as his vaſſals, pretending to keep them in a rigorous de- “s himſelf. 1 
pendence. As he was ſenſible it would be very difficult to | j 
obtain the ſubmiſſion he expected from them, he made extra- 


ordinary preparations, which alarmed both the Saxon and Bri- | 
| | 
| 


39; 


tiſh princes. The laſt eſpecially could not but be in extreme | 
con{ternation, by reaſon of their deplorable ſtate. After the | 1 

dcath of Arthur, they lived in a fort of anarchy. What re- | | 
mained of their country, was cantled out into little indepen- 


1 
dent ſtates, which weakened one another by the diſcord that N 
reigned among their reſpective princes. The Britifh hiſto- x 
rians give ſuch 2 character of thele petty ſovereigns, that the 5 bt 
nation in general could have but ſmall hopes of athſtance from = 


any one, or all of them together. Conſtantine king of Corn- Gild 


au. e | ii} 
wall, was a cruel and bloody prince, polluted alſo with abo- 


i 
minable luſts. Aurelius Conanus, whoſe kingdom lay eaſt- hy 
ward of the Severn, was guilty of parricide, and reigned with i 
unheard of tyranny. Vortipore king of Demetia {or South " 

—_ Wiles] was overgrown with pride; he gloried allo in having A 
no religion, and perlecuting the clergy, Cuneglas, whoſe 1 
dominions were north of Cambria (ſo the country was called 9 
between the Severn and the weſtern ſea) was grown old in = 
vice, and famous for his wicked deeds. Maglocun or Malgo * | 
king of Mona or Angleſey, thought of nothing but pillaging _ \ 

+ His neighbours and ſubjects, - and heaping up riches by rapine | Y 
and violence. In a word, Britain was in a terrible confuſion. | if 
Alter Arthur's deceaſe, every one lived as he pleaſed, and the if 
authority of the tyrants was in proportion to the licenſe their 1 F 


ſubjects were ſuffered to take. Theſe ſovereigns were divided 
among themſelves, and, as they had no confidence in one ano- 
1 ther, could not agree upon proper means to free themſelves 
= trom the 1mpending calamities. Each therefore purſuing only 
> his own intereſt, the Saxons were left at liberty to eſtabliſh 
* themſelves upon their ruins. No ib. „ 
: Ceaulin's preparations, however, rouſed them a little out of 
their lethargy, and obliged them to think of their defence. To 
that end they choſe Malgo to command them, purely for the 
lake of his giant-like ſtature. But what could this unexpe- 


K Arthur's filter's ſon, whe ſided with Modred againſt his uncle. Gua. 
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564. 


Ethelbert 


becomes 
king of 
Kant. 
CG. Malmsb 


397. 


diſproportion between his forces and thoſe of his enemy. Ceau. 
lin, difdaining to be attacked by a young prince of no reputu. 


Flor, Wi- 


gorn. 


Malmeb. 


THE HISTORY 
rienced general have done, if the Saxons had united their forces 
againſt him? He would have loſt, perhaps, in a ſingle battle, 


what the great Arthur had taken ſo much pains to preſerve, 


But happily for him and the Britons, the Saxon monarch wa: 
poſſeſſed with the project of ſubduing his countrymen firſt, h 
turned againſt the Saxons the arms he ſhould have employed 
againſt the common enemy. He could not diſcover his de- 
ſigns, without incurring the enmity and jealouſy of the neigh. 
bouring princes. But as no one of them in particular was 
able to withſtand him, his kingdom being much ſtronger thay 


any of the reſt, each dreaded being oppreſſed, ſhould he de- 


clare againſt him ſingly. They were therefore by degrees forced 
to ſubmit to a much greater dependence on their monarch or 
general, than their laws and cuſtoms required. Mean while, 


they grieved in private to be thus kept under, fearing witha | 


that Ceaulin's deſigns would extend farther. 4 
At length, Hermenric king of Kent, dying in 564, Ethel. 
bert, his ion and ſucceſſor, could not bear the proud and haughty 


proceedings of the Weſt-Saxons, which were the more griey- 


_ ous to Ethelbert, as being a deſcendant of Hengiſt, he thought 
. he had a better right to the dignity of monarch than any other 
prince. Prepoſſeſſed with this notion, he reſolves to revive 


the pretenſions of the kings of Kent, neglected by his prede- 


ceſſors, and declares war with Ceaulin, not conſidering the 


tion, marched towards Kent with defign to prevent him, an. 
meeting him at Wibbandune , entirely routed him. Ethet- 


bert being defeated a ſecond time, was totally diſabled, and 


forced to ſue for peace. His vexation at ſo unexpected a di- 


appointment, was increaſed by the jeſts of the other princes, who 


rallied him for bis preſumption. He had occaſion. for this 
leſſon, to teach him that courage alone is not ſufficient for war, 


but muſt be joined with prudence and ſtrength. He improved 
ſo much by it, that he afterwards became one of the wiſeſt aid 


maoſt illuſtrious princes of his nation. This was the firſt civi 


war among the Saxons, which was followed by many more, 


cCauſed by the reſtleſs ambition of their princes. As ſoon as 


they were out of danger from the Britons, they quarrelled 
among themſelves; with ſuch animoſity, that if another Arthur Þ 
bad appeared, the Britons might Have recovered alf they had 
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Uffa, the only ſurvivor of the twelve chiefs of the Angles 51. 
before-mentioned, aſſumed in 571 the title of king of the Eaſt- Ufta firſt 
Angles, and his kingdom was called Eaſt-Anglia. As this e — 
was forty years after his arrival in Britain, he muſt have been 8 
of a great ape when crowned. This was the ſixth kingdom 
founded by the Anglo-Saxons Ku of 

Cerulin was ſo clated with his ſucceſs againſt Ethelbert, The ambi- 
that he looked upon the neighbouring Saxon princes as his ſub- _ Ce- 
jects and vaſſals. Indeed the king of Northumberland and Agr 
Eaft-Anglia, being ſeparated from him by a large tract of land 


pot:cti:d by the Britons, had not much to fear from his ambi- 


tion. But the kings of Kent, Eflex and Suſſex were forced 
to ſ1bmit to him, as ſuperior to each of them in extent of do- 


minicns. After this he turned his arms againſt the Britons, He attacks 


with deſign to make new conqueſts. I can't poſlibly relate the Britons. 
| 28 , N ü 9 | | | f Sax. Ann. 
the particulars of this war, being very ſlightly paſſed over by | 

the hil.orians. They only tell us, that Cutha, brother of gon. 
Ceaulin, frequently defeated the Britons, and would, in all H. Hunt. 


probability, have very much enlarged his brother's dominions, lb. . 
had net death ſeized him in the midſt of his victories n. 


Befoxe this war was ended, Uffa, firſt king of the Eaſt-An- . 8. 
11 a 4 . ' . . 8 ; . DO 8 57 90 
gles, died in 578, leaving his crown to his fon Titilus. Tithus. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the Britons, that the Flor. Wig. 


25 | 17 25 WY | 1 3. .M.4 The Britons 
time of their utter deſtruction ſeemed to approach. Preſſed eee 


on the ſouth by the Saxons of Weſſex, Suflex and Kent, on Scots for 


the eaſt by thoſe of Eſſex or Eaſt-Anglia, and on the north by æfſiſtance. 
the Northumbrians, they were, in a manner, furrounded b orgy 
their enemies. There was, however, one retuge left, which 
helped to keep alive, for a while, their faint expectation of being 

able to withſtand ſo many misfortunes. As the neceffity of 

their affairs had formerly obliged them to ſend for the Saxons 


to defend them againſt the Scots, a no lefs prefſing occifion 


compeiled them at this time, to implore the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots againtt the Saxons, This reſolution being unanimouſly 


m The kinys his ſucceffors were from Anno 684, there was another battle be- 


bim called Uffing. Hig. p. 234. tween the Britons and Saxons 4 Kerh- 


n 4nno 572, Cu tha deſeated the Bri- anleagh,, {Fretheege Oberen 
tons at Bedican/ord (Bedford) and took wherein Cutha was flain; but however 
from them the towns of Lypgeanburh'' the Saxons got the victory. "Gam, p. 
(Lay'6n Buzzard in Bed fordſhire) Ayleſ. 29. 438. Anto 397, there Mac ano 
bury in Nuckioghataſhire, and Benſſog- ther battle between them, Whefeihhe 
ton arg Eynfham in Oxfordſhire, Anna Saxons were beat: it was ;foug at 
$87, Cexv'in and Cutha defeated the Wodnedbirhe, (Wodensburgelor Wanf- 


thier Brit!th kings, Commail, Condi- dike iu Wiltſhire. Camd. P. 85, 100.) 


dan, and Farinmail at Deerham in Glo- Sax. Ann. Huntingd. p. 315. Malmsb. 
cefierſhire, and took from them Glo- p. 12. M. Weſtm. p. 197, 198. 
ec dar, Cuenceſter 21:2 Bath. Again, „ 3353 : 
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Aidin 
marches to 
their afſfiſt- 
ance, 


THE HIST ORNI 
taken, ambaſſadors were ſent to Aidan king of Scotland, to en. 
gage him in their quarrel. “ "They repreſented to him, tha: 
their ruin would infallibly draw on his; for the Saxons ha, 

in view no leſs than the conqueſt of the whole iſland, great 
part whereof was now in their poſſeſhon : that if thele {6- 
reigners ſhould at length over-run what remained in the 
hands of the Britons, the Scots were to expect no better 


«C 


6c 


„part of their country.” Jo which they added, “ That 


cc 


ons 


be equaily dreaded by all his neighbours, if care were not 
taken in time to put a ſtop to his progreſs.” Aidan, pre- 
vailed upon by theſe conſiderations, puts himſelf at the head & 
a powertul army, and joins the Britons, in order to attack the 


cc 


common enemy. Ceaulin having norice of his march, made 
all poſhble ſpeed to meet him, with what troops he could af 


ſemble. But as the neighbouring kings, his countrymen, wer: 


not very forward to lend him aſſiſtance, his forces were fa: 


from being equal to thoſe of the Britons and Scots. How 


and defeats 
Ceaulin, 


5 H. Hunting. 


great ſoever the ſuperiority of his enemies might be, he cou- 
rageouſly attacks them: but, after long diſputing the victory. 


his army, overpowered by numbers, is cut in pieces, his u 


Cuthwin flain, and himſelf narrowly eſcapes. The Briton: 


were ſo elevated with their ſucceis, that they began now to 


form projects to drive the Saxons entirely out of that iſland; 


Aidan 1s 
vanquiſhed, 
and retires 
into Scot- 
Jand. 


and Scots enjoy the advantage they had gained by their vic- 2 
tory ; and therefore ſoon put their monarch at the head ofen 3 
much more numerous army than the former. Upon which, | 
impatient to be revenged, he goes in queſt of his enemies, ail | 
meets them without delay. In a ſecond battle, he repairct, | = 


but they were far from being able to put them in practice. 
The Saxon princes, though well enough pleaied to ſee Ceaulin 


humbled, thought it not for their intereſt to let the Britons 


by a fignal victory, his former diſgrace, and convinced the 


Britons of the vanity of- their projects. Aidan retiring into 


Scotland after his defeat e, the Britons who ſaw all their mea- | 


tures broken, thought only of preſerving what they bad left, 


content with dividing their country with the Saxons, fince | 


they were unable to expell them, But divine juſtice that had 


long purſued them, was not yet ſatisfied. They were ſtill to | 


be x4ctuced to greater diſtreſs, and behold the beft and richeſt 


_ part of the land taken from them by « nation whom God 1:ad 
<hoten for the inſtrument of his vengeance, EO Rn 


| © Some {oy he was Dain in the battle, \Scotl-Chr, Buchan, lib, v. 


Scarce 


quarter rhan the Picts, who were already diſpoſſeſſed 


the Saxon monarch was an active and ambitious prince, ca. 
pable of f uming deſigns, the conſequences whereot were to | 
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OF NN. 143 
Qoarce were the unfortunate Britons recovered from their 584. 
Yate conſternation, when a great fleet appearing on their coaſts, Dd vo 
quite ſunk their courage. This fleet, the molt conſiderable of Hunting. 
any that had come from Germany, brought great numbers of Fl. Wig. 
Angles, conducted by Crida a leader of the ſame nation, of the 

race of Woden. have not not been able to learn where they 
landed, but probably it was in Eaſt-Anglia, and having march- 
ed croſs that kingdom, they advanced towards the middle of 


the iſland, upon the territories of the Britons, who were un- 


able to oppoſe their arms. As Crida advanced in their coun- who makes 
try, diſorder and conſternation increated among the miſerable 3 
Britons. Some vainly projected to defend themſelves, whilſt * 85 
others ſought only to ſave their goods, their wives and chil- 


dren, abandoning their lands to the Angles. Crida taking ad- 
vantage of their terror, ſpread himſelf far and wide, and be- 
coming maſter of the field, drove his frighted enemies before 
hin. In vain did they fly to their walled towns; the want of 
_ proviſions for ſuch multitudes, ſoon compelled them to ſurren- 


der at diſcretion. 1 %% | 
The Britons being unable to defend themſelves againſt theſe The Britons 


new invaders ſupported by their countrymen already ſettled in WII. i x. 


bs bs g a Wales, 
the ifland, took the only courſe left them, and retired into 


Cambria beyond the Severn. They had no other retreat, being 
preſſed on all other ſides by the Saxons and Angles. Their 
fight put Crida in poſſeſſion of all the country lying between 
the Humber, the Severn, and Thames, by which he was 
bounded on the north, weſt, and ſouth. To the eaſt of him 
lay the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft-Anglia. | 


. * 


Out of all theſe conqueſts, Crida formed a kingdom larger Phe fount. © 


and more conſiderable than any of the other fix, by the name ing of the | 


of the kingdom of the Middle-Angles. This kingdom was kingdom ct 


af terwards more generally called Mercia. Crida the firſt king * 


Cambria not being ſufficient to contain ſo many families, The State of 


@ multitudes of miſerable Britons fled into Armorica, where the Britons, 
= great numbers of their countrymen were already ſettled. 
Others ſubmitted to the Saxons or Angles, content to become 

= hewers of wood and drawers of water for a wretched ſubſiſt- 

+ ence. Thoſe that remained in Cambria, a country defended 

by nature, kept their ground againſt all the power of the 
Conquerors, who could not, till long after, extend their con- 


queſts beyond the mountains. This little corner of the iſland, 5 
where the Britons were cooped up, was afterwards divided 


into ſeveral petty kingdoms, which were one while ſeparated, 


: another while united, according, to the ambition or power of 
ag e ee R hate 
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their kings p. Here I ſhall leave the Britons for the ſuttire, 


as making a {tate by themſelves, and having no relation to the 


| hiſtory of England, but what is commonly found between two 
neighbouring nations. It is true, they made from time to time 
ſeveral attempts to recover what they had loſt: but their efforts 
proved ineffectual, as did the endeavours of the Anglo-Saxon: 

to force them in theſe retreats. 3 
The Saxons The Saxons gave the Britons the name of Gwalliſh, 0. 
change the Walliſh, that is, Gauls; taking them to be, as in all appear. 
| Cambria in. ance they were, of Gauliſh extraction. For this reaſon Cam- 
to Wales, bria was by them termed Walllſh Land; from whence came 


the name of Wales, uſed by the Engliſh at this day, and chang. 


ed by the French into Galles, upon account of their being de. 
rived from the Gauls. The Walloons alſo, and Wallachians, 
have ſtill kept theſe names, and in ſome places in Germany, 
the Italian tongue is called Welſh, becauſe of Gallia Ciſalpina 
inhabited by the Gauls. As for the name of Cambria given 
by the native Britons to Wales, I ſuppoſe, that before the ar. 
rival of the Saxons, the Britons, who call themſelves Cumri, or 
Cumbri, named their country Cambria; and that after their 


retreat beyond the Severn, the tame name which before was 


commen to all Britain, became peculiar to Wales. 
and of Bri= About the fame time, the Anglo-Saxons unanimouſly agree 
rem into. to call the ſeven kingdoms in general by the name of England, 

England, . | | N 6 | 

io. Salisb, that is, the country of the Angles. Whether this was done 
in Polychr, becauſe the Angles were more numerous than the Saxons and 
Eb. . c. 17. Jutes, and poſlefled the largeſt and moſt conſiderable of the 
ſeven kingdoms, or for ſome other reaſon, is uncertain. Per- 
haps Engle-land is only a contraction of Engle-Saxe-land, a 
name derived from the two principal nations that were ſettle 
in Great Britain. But the Pics, Scots, and Iriſh, were nc! 
fond of this change of names. They continued to call tt. 


new poſſeſſors of Britain, Saxenag, or Saxons, and their cour- 


try Saxeneage. I ſuppoſe, as the Saxons were firſt known 1 
Britain, the neighbouring nations, accuſtomed to that name, 


did not think fit to receive the alteration introduced by the | 


Conquerors. 5 VVV 
I am very ſenſible, that the changing of the name ol 
Britain into that of England, is generally aſcribed to Egbert 
king of Weſſex, about two hundred and fifty years after 
the time J am ſpeaking of. But this opinion is founded on 


the authority of an hiſtorian that is far from being infalli- 


_ The Angles pol Ted the kingdoms Anglia : as the Saxons the other four 


| ok Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt- kingdoms on doth ſides the Thames. 
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ble a. Others, who ſeem to go on much better grounds, po— 
frively affirm, the name of Englan d was given to that part of 
Britain conquered by the Saxons, a little alter their ttival in 
the iſland; which may very vv wen 18 under!tocd of the time 
immediately following the arrival and conqus its of Cerdic. 
But how is it poſfible to exte Aa this “ tele after“ to the ta 


of Eobert, Who began not fi ine „ca! 850 ©? 


Alter the death of Ila, u TY ien of Northumbe Hand Cucrelfiod 
* "of 11 4 RIA ? 3 1 : ; * 7 1 
belore- mentioned, Alla reigned it Ira, ant Ado , C10 do! xa vs e k 5 
. * * J I . 3 1 f 1. * ; „ HIC - 
5 ion of Ida, in Bernie! 1% 1 Pc 18 ins * Gr RATIOS, a1 G. Man 


{ons or brothers of Ida, 1 benz tied thethironeof Beret lib. 1. cap. 


till the year Of 15 * ' 7) 7 tNelriE. [ BEET V. P11? ute ſt os ther, was 3. 
pl accd thercon. But as he was woy rid, Adeliiig his for held 
the rei 8 of the 440 verhine At hy his-father's tho it. | 
In the vear 587, Ereenwin, _ Kip! Of Flex, 160, after 
a reign of tixty years,” and was ſucceeder by TS % 8 As 
Thus we have run Hor ugh, > Kit | book, theme : Ste ade, king 
remarkable cvents that kappentd in fret lten, Eoin tt 05 4629, 
arrival of the Saxons to ner eftoblifmcns itt eie ind, gk 
ing a war of 120 Years, We EIS foo the forts of the Eil 
tons, who, after A relolute fence, were fore at laltto gs 
up their country to the very people they eien to their duda 
tance. In the following book, we ihatl fee what egen n 
the Heptarchy, the name given to te {even Ert on 
the An2lo-Saxons, when conſidercd as mal ins but ons? 
under the ſame government, he RE: Jutes, und. An - 
geiles, who conquered the bell part of "Britain okiig upon. 
: themſclves as one and the ſane Peaple, 235 then i been mw ins: 
Germany, eſtabliſhed a form of ge RI went, as like us effi- „ 
ble to what they had lived under in thoir own comry, They n;, 
formed their Wittena-Gemot, or aBembly of wie, men, to 
ſettle the common affairs of the even kindoms, and con- 
ferred the command of their armies upo n Se ehoſen 6 of | t 
the ſeven kings, to whom, for that rea'on,- no doubt, ſome þ 
bave given the title of monarch, on pretence of bis having. vi 


* 


the brecedence and ſome ſuperiority over the reſt. But tome 
that dignity ſeems rather to have been like that of fadih6ider 


q Geoffrey cf Mer nmduth, ab. = noy usb, ſays Seiden) v hoſe regyſation, 
r Jn bi ſhop of Chartres ſays, Sod wars, and gave; nme t, being firſt in- 
land was o catted frem the firſt com- ved by- V ortie on in Kuntz above 
ing of the Angles; others from che alk th Sther CAA mott not. n in 
1 ame, . (a Ab probable i Bayt Waris and. Harun 
He card it Er gates bed, 


4 * br "I Lak) 1445 | 1 
"Whit h aft: rwards 57> "8 „ and called England, K | 


3 As for the word Engliſhman, * tis uſed... "os | in the Savon laws. And Bede, 5 
jene before: Eybert? 3 77 as * "yy lib. ii. das * and lib. i, w_ 1 | 
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mot Kings, nor clergy were free. Thou: gh the ivine jus 


of the United Provinces of the Low Countries. There was 
however fome difference between the Saxon government in 
Britain, and that in Germany. For inſtance, in Germany, | 
the governor of each prov vince entirely depended on the ce: i 
ral allembly, where the 85 reme power was lodged; where. | 
as in Britains each king was reren in his own ds Minons; 
But notwithitanding this, all the kingdoms together were, ! 
ſomę efoedts confiulered-as the ſame ſtate, and EVEry one fich. 
mitted to che reſolutions of the general afſerab! y of the 4 | 
RT e } \ b 3 . n 
þ {LYON to winch he FaVe his CON: C11t b himtelf Or repreſen. F 
tative. And thercfore this form of government may be wc 
quitly es to that of the United Provinces, each whe | 
is ſovereign and independent, though they ſubmit to the d. 
termination .of the flatess general. free éeKctian, an 
ſometimes fofce, gave the Heptarchy a chief or monarch. 
Whoſe authority was more or leſs, according to their ſtreneth MW 
FOr though tne Denen ed with this Gi Cy had NO. T. N 
to an tinlunited authority; there was ſcarce. one of theſe n 
x 0 1 7 - ' ; 
Narens,..as will be teen hereaiter, but What afpired- to: £5. Bþ 
abſolute power. | l 
Lf we enquire into the cauſes of the revolution that! 
pened in Great Britain by the conqueſts of the Saxons, It n 


! 
AAS \ v ned, 
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ſtruct: tion Hud they been more un:tec 5 the Cy would hay p. 25 


THY, TELES-TE-QO KF: 


> 8 f- Ki 
e Qwned,: in the firſt place, t hat God was pleaſed by a 


© 79 . 


ne n 


Je in the Britons for their enormous crime, 
from whien, according to their own hiſtorians, either people, 


18 8 rr 33 7 "A, 14 | 7 * a | 
cars yp not alwaß * S: PAN) 9 1!1 a viſible m ma mer, 8 Neto? 


| the like crimes, yet we mult perceive the hand 
God, when it manifeſts itſelf pon a particular nation, . 
ſuch terriole effects. But as the dis ine juttic e generally mak. 
ule of natural means to execute its deſigns, it is theſe chief 


al 1 


We may A d ought to look after. And firll, it is plain, th. 
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the diſſaution of the Pritons was the Pu ineipa t cauſe of their d. 
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len [ſelves againſt the firſt Saxons, and there 
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nad be diſcouraged others from atte ting! to ſettle in 1 
Iiland. In the next place, their long ſubjection to the 2 1 
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people did they ſeem to be under Og conduct of Ambros 
ind the great Arthur, from what they were when unable t 
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affairs, and the very manners of their fubjects, aàs is evident 
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ving en what calamities Britain was ex- The hig 

poſcd to 1 55 the Saxon wars for a hun: Ired i 
\ ] 

a regular account of the Britiſh church 15 not to be ch ch litt 


and thirty oft! rtr: 4 


Eno \\ Ne 


Pate the Pelagian hereſy, that had taken deep root. 


expected during that ſpace. i 18 Eaſy to perceive that the 
eceleſiaſties, who were then th only writers, were othe rwiſe 
employed than in penning hit hos rics. And tho ugh ſome might 
have found leiſure, it would have been diflic ult for their writ= 

s to deſcend to us: we. mult therefore be fa tisfied with a 
fow traditional events, without order or connexion, fince 
there is no exact . {tory of the affairs of the Britiſn church, 
whilſt it was thus griev oully afflicted. | 


Before the arrival of the Saxons, Germanus, biſhop of Aw- Several 
xcrre, came twice into Britain, as we have ſaid, to extir- o 
This Bede. lib. i. 


POE perceived, in theſe his two voyages, that che e clergy c. 17.21. 


« Tt is to be obſerved bs once for 1 ſhould hs to aſcribe 


all, that Rapin (with almoſt all other 


Bit forians) is often guilty of the ſuper- 


ſtitious weakneſs a d folly of imputing 
to the judg ent of God revolutions 


and events, of which the nat ural cauſes 


any thing to a divine inte peſttiop wt 
out a palp.ble mirac.e, or 
declaration from he ven, Pf. 

on” knows that the | 


_ quently 5 6 508 | 


are as vitible as the ſun at noon- day, 
as he hi mſelf ſhows in the preſent in- 
Me of the Britons, Short ſighted 


God' s mercy k, Q 
an act of his Vengeance! 
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St. Patrick. 


Dubriclus. 


1. 


THE HISTORY 


were vo less ignorant than cor rupted, and tnat their corrup- 
tion was chiefty owing to their ignorance, 10 apply ſome 
remeay. to this evil, he believed the moſt beneficial thing | he 
could do tor Britain, would be to erect ſchools for the inſtruc. 


don of youth, and particularly for thoſe that were defigne( 


on the ſervice of the church, Purſuant to this pious refolu-. 


tion ho ne ſeveral, among which thoſe of Dubricius an! 
tus | were the moſt famous. Dubricius, biſhop of Ll. 


daff, was made archbiſhop of Caerleon, ang metropolitan of 
all. 1 He had two ichools where he taught himſelt, 


one st Henlland, and another at Mockroſt. IItutus taught 


at Llan⸗twit, chat is, the Church of Iltutus. There was 


alſo at Bangor, in Cambria, a famous monaſtery, where 


| youth Were educated, It is not to be doubted teat the- 


1 os of Germanus, were of great benefit to Britain, ſince 
they afterwards produced many illuſtrious. men, that govern- 
ed the Britich churches in the moſt perilous times. Amor! 


the advantages the Britons received from the preſence. of Ger- 
manu, ſome 1eckon alſo the change he made in the public 
tervice. of. the church, by introducing the Gauliſh rites and 
ceremenies. This is almoſt all we know concerning the 


Britith chürch. Cui ring che time the Saxens were employ ed in 
their conqueſts, I can only add a few particulars relating 
to ſome eccichattics famous for their ſanQity, who flouriſh- 
ed then in the iſtand; with which I ſhall cloſe my. account 


of the church of Bui tain, till the converſion of the > Saxons 


95 give me occalion to ſpear of the church of F .ngland. 
Patrick was one of the moſt remarkable for the converſion 


oi the Ir ſh, which is gene. Wy :i{cribed to him, though Ana- 


tolius and Palladius preached in Ireland before him. In all. 


prob bah! ility Pat tick made the greateſt progreſs, 2nd therefore 


the iriſh did, and fill do, reverence him: as their apoſtle and 
IG It is proper to obſcrve, that there were threc 
noted men of this name : Patrick the Elder, who died in 449, 


and is mentioned in the Chronicle of Glaſſenbury Church; 
Carre he Great, the converter. of the Iriſh, who died in 


493. having governed the church of Ireland fixty years; Pa- 


trick the you ger his nephew, who furvived his uncle ſome 


ve: ars. 


4\ af \ 
uftrio us. for his. piety, Jearning, and the above -mentioned 


2 Dubreinus died in the iſle ot Bard ſey, in 522. 


Pubricius . biſhop or rather archbiſhop of Caerlon, was 


0 Chools 3 anch iatity, for his 171 od at : Bi evi in Cardigat hire, 


David, 
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OF EN GL AN P. 
David; ſon of a Britiſh prince, and ſucce flor of Dubricius, 


removed the archiepiicopal feat from Caeileon to Menevia, 
from him called St. David's. He was noted tor his ts 


life, and his ſynod at Vittoria, where the canons of bien! 


were copfirmed. Several miracles are attributed to him, par- 
ticularly his giving to the Bath-watcrs the virtues they in] 


retain, He is laid to have lived one hundted and lorty t {11x 
| years. | 


Sampſon the Elder and . the Vounger. The a firfl 
being biſhop of Del in Armorica, was feat tor into Britt 
by. Ambroſius, and made archvithop of hr. it he tecond, 
of royal race, was made an archbiſhop, without any particu— 
lar kt e aſſigned him, with power th perioim the arcliepilcso- 
pil functions wherever he came. The Saxon wars forces him 


to return home, where he was made archbiſlicy 0 13.1, ray 
is ſaid, when he left Great Britain, to carry wit lb feveral 


memoirs, that would have given us a more perfect Know- 
lodge of the affairs of the Brith Cl hurch, hnad they been. ca. 


fully preferved. 


Cadoc, abbot of Lancaivai, ſpent his whole income. 


149 


St. David. 


529. 


Jom wt 11 


Elder and 


\ 3 
i Oumnhet. 


which was very conſiderable, in maintaiming three hundted“ 


prieſts. He lived to the year 570 


Patern, of a noble family in -Armorics 1, having ſtudicd 
* ö 


twenty „cars 1 in Ireland, came aid ſettled iti Canbrla, where 
he uictully le his time in promoting peace among the 


ſeveral princes, He generally reſided at Cardigan, where 15 


MILto be ſeen Llan-Bad; = Yar, that ie, the Church of the 
great St. Patern, which for ſome time was a biſhop's frat. 
Fatern died in bis native . Wale be was to diftin- 
guiſhed for holineſs of lite, that no les tal threc te{tival- 
days were dedicated to Bis memory. 

Petroc, a native of Cornwall, was famous for his picty 

and gave. name to Petroc- flow, Or Paditow, in che fame 


county 


Kentigern, Go to a pri: nceſs of the Pics, was abbot « Gf Kentigern, 


Glaſgow, from whence he welt into ( "ammbria, and tounding 
a religiou s o ty, returned to his monaſtery *. His auſter; 


ties are mightly extolled, and particululy tis Rich * 
r. n He ſh. | | 


Vater: 


Petroc. 


Afaph, the diſciple of Kentigern, wrote his maſter's Es Aſaph, 


-- by woom tie was made abbot. of the monalle ry founded | 
Cambria: he lived to the year: 50 07 and left his name to hs 


city of St. Aſaph. 


b Ile was buricd at Budmin, c And there died in 560. Ind cap. 28. 


1 Columba, 
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Gildas of Badon, 


from the tek of the Saxons to the re: 
| l 


that! lourifhed in 


mournſul ſtate whilſt the Saxons were 


OF EN GL AN P. 


Bath, was ſcholar to Iltutus, and a, 
monk of Bangor monaſtery. He was born in the vear of the 
battle of Bad: Mt, according. 10 Ut {her, 171 821 on tt! according 


* 
to my calculation, built upon reaſons too long to be inferted, 


nm Y 7 * 
in 3 1. Cildas wrote a treatiſe, emitled! Je excilio-Brirans 
&, Of the DeſtruStion. of Bain, wherein he boldlycenſures 
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5 Britith Princes Ol his tim y that 1s, thole- who, after the 
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1s OV fOINC called Amanat „ And HUpPOIRd. to be Ire om 
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ther arc 0b LIC * AS (31 4 3 «UTIL 5 «64s * inn * ! 3 
711 . A „ 
diler 2 11. 18 Dt 112 OF. ation. 
3 7 1 _ N 1 2 IF — 60 C * ' FP . 
Columbaris „ an Trühman, diſeiple of Co abhot of. 
P TOP in Lola . rer a 4 |; 
Bangor in Ireland, paſted erent part of his lite in Bricuin 
5 Ps I © Wins 24 ) ? N a . 2 n N TE S 
From tience gOmg nt DUTUNGY, he funded the adbev cg. 
C 2; iN F. 1 8 
J.. Ke Bl (1 vv tf. ich He vu 4 Li1C (14-44 Es 8 f * [1 1 1 1 
ter Th Ii 8 5 1 1; a Y "© + | 8 \ 
45 1 10 ri. AR LEVY Ot Autre 14.16 01 0, Hy Da- 
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niſhed him his dominions 
. I ed { 1 
Gue 9 2110 IOTCCU 1} 1313? 


FT | 3 1 * 1 J ! 
{(_} fly. to 1 * 11 Uurhn Is H1 — Ot the 1 n ell (FS 
C e mona itery oi Cuviyz 


where he May 8. | | 
Theſe were the moſt not ted ecclofin {tics.in the Pritiſli church 
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to Cambria. It is obvious we 11 
= TY Bri 1 wes Ing 1 32 Wy Cy y "4 

4h. ill, L\.lciaiiag 01 Oc land. As tor Ce 
ith aſl of * * 71 ' 172 enn WIR, , . * | 4 7 7 2 | L 
O\ parts of Britain, we know nothing of What paled with 
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1 * 4 12 A. _ + iy 4 0 , , ; oj 
re! ch to church- affairs: we have not fo-muc 
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11 8 the Han! 88 
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0 11 5158 X61 4 *F- F 679 ; "I 7 4 n I 5 >} 
F the biſh 10Þ% exccpt Theon and "Thadiock, arch 
5 | 
} 


Tas rork, who were forced 
into Cat 1 Fa. It is very likely all the monuments. of the 
beg, e ö wa weie deltroved i, wherever the Saxons became 
naſters, and that it was not poſüble to 5 any but thoſe 
of the churches of Wales, where the Saxons could never pe- 


1 8 „e 


e -I7 15 caſy to imagine, that ne chick Was in a very” 


Ir ay exerciſing their "urye 
| ele mercueſs idolaters, as well out of duty: 18 wan tonne. 85 
ot only tram SY upon every thing clating to the Chriſtian 


, & © 
91 


Cc 

1 ind not of -or! ler; and cites the An- f Fe came. into Br! tain in the 5 ar 
nals of Ulſter. 0 prove that a biſhop de 

cc . y ö | . . P 

25 always reſided in Hy, De 26755 e To theſe m. ay be added Tall n 


CL Te I A Dt. 85 5. » C A 

LES FI 4 5585 Loud proves, the famous Britiſh poet, v hoſe verſes 
| us SEND Was ordaincd by F. ag arc pro crved to Unis day. Tyr. p. 144. 
b. 31 200 Ui Maeath, Cap. 5 ; . . 
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for 100 free! V.CCH1: : 1118 eons. 


„ih. »PS of Uſher; Brit, 
O in the end to fly Anti. 
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cecdings in fucht colon 8, aS hes their batharities were c. 
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por, but let looſe their rage againſt the Chriſtians them 


ſelves, Gildas and Bede have Painted their inhuman pro-. 
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y = L 7 6 2 % : . 3 | | . 1 1. : 
«theo welt (tas J Gildas) nothing V5 tO 60 een CLUFON 
„ burnt and defiroyed to their very foundations. * The in 
& ahbitaiits, Were ex ted by the ſwor!, and bur 
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ther own houſes, The altars were dal! 
g bl, 2 1 * 1 1 * 3 1 . 

ay the blood of thote ſlain thereon. YeUC, who 
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the oruckies of his countrymen, expreſles himſelf thus: “ % 
ec the Raids of the Saxons: a hre- was light cd up 1 111 Britain, 

ec that let ved to cgecute the Jul vengeance of God u Fön the 
SC iu a DiUtonS. as he nad ore 1erly burnt Jeri 2 55 by tlic 
00 1 S. The land was fo ravazed by the conquerors, 
© r rütkier bythe hand: of God m: aking uſc LY them as in- 
ltrüments, that thete ſeemed to be a continued flame from 
ea to fea, which burnt up the. cities, and- ae the ſur- 


ablie and private buildings fell in 


g 
1 
„ ne ecm tuin. 1 he privfts were murdered on the al. 


« tars; the biſkep with his Sock. periſhed. by fire and (word, 
| ' | 12 


& without any Gitinction, no one daring tO give their { ſcat- 


1 6 CME oF 5 
„ tered bodies an honsurn ble burial. 


To theſe moutiful ele ription is may be added, that the Bri- 
tons, ho Eica! >the fury of thei: enemies, not hiding 


lik in the woods and mountains, were 


Ives: happy uin being able to purchaſe their lives with 


the ois of their berty. Some fled into foreign parts, and 
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tho ſe Wllom tie lobe. OF TaET: native COuntry kept at home, 
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and the area: Oi Hater prevented from iubmitting O tile 


perpetua! rear. I 1S:-TNET@IOTE NO NOrGer th: il the acc py Of 
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eth to furrender to the conquerors, deeming 
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BOOK 1M. 

Cencerning the moſ? remarkable events during the 
n PTARCHY cf the {ANC 2 L O- SAXONS 8 10 its diff 1. 
lion, and the uniwn of te jo. C71 kingdoms. Con ashi 
the ſpace of cc 5 wndred and. for Ly: tbree Jears. 5. 


25 HE revolution cate by the queſt of the Anglo- 


Saxons, introduced a new (ace of th.ngs in Great 
Britain. The country formerly inhabited by the 
| Britons was now pollefi ©d by ſtrangers. The very 


names of the towns and provin (es were ch i1gcd, and the 


COUNtry divided In 4 very different manner from what it was 


by the Romans. It will therefore be requiſite, before we pio- 
cted to:the Ny of the Anglo-Saxons {which are to be the 
ſubicct of ahi third book), briefly to lnovw the ſtare of Great 


Brirain after this revolution. 


8 Y itain, divided into ſevera! Eng ſoms, Was ſhared The Goes off * 
amouny our diftere TY nations, namely, the Britons OT: Welch, Great Bris 
the. S Os, the! P. Ct 35 and the Anglo-v: LACTIS: Under the Bri- 5 


ene Gers comprized all thoſe foreigners, Romans or others, 
ed in the iſland ever ſince the icizn of {laudius, who, 
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mn their language, H W becauſe of the many promontoric; 
that ſhoot ont into thè ſea like horns; Hence . the 
Saxons gave it tlie nan | 
try of 8 inhabired J by Gauls or Britons. Ihe, ſcemel 
to et Ly to > neither to the inhabitants nor countries an 


* bl - - 
* - * - = - 1 11 . o 1 — — —— 2 0 » 
being I! COT 29 AGF | V {I the natives, bec a Mme One Bt Me tn 
* , 4 & v. 411 
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them. 1e deicende S OT HIEIE JOFEIFANETS- were uncont TINY 
V.Cr\ on nere ein COhzmant enen Ott Ern sto 
( mint - 0 45 7 j } "A gd #7 x e & * 75 7. 9 6 — 
171 5 20 1. 1 a 1 LS * = iel! 1 1 Con- 
* » * 5 « g \ 281 1 3 ! * ! 
C. LAY As (4 (B A r Toa 4 v 4 * 4 thithn , i 01.0 10 8 CILNC] { 
* j 5 * th; 1 + oo BA * 2 > EY tha 
yeterans,. or of people taken flom their other cohqueſts. Ax 
rita 2 h 75 4 * ; 715 1 71 12 5 52171885 7 1 * 5 ec 
SILICATE nia. i IR ter ponenten four TN ny, Years, Very 
* 18 ab! L 1 ey þ Ka , ' 1 ON : 5 n : ] 8 * 5 ar ' (- 15 
Pee $1 nente ted, Waitl 35 1-01 10 that 111. Toro! 
; My b 
» 7 * , 5 0 3 923 5 . 94 8 1 . Ne" { 1 * 
eue the y pra tiſed SVer y: nere et.. eiole they left Bri- 
| ere l © Wo ? 1 «tt 15 
tain, their colonies Wel e diſtinck from the natives. But the 
: : * 8 4 1 F 1 5 3 g's H | 
War, Carried by tue Pics and Scots into the Roman Pre Vince 


alter Honorius had renounced his right, and th at of the Bri- 
% A, 4 CN 1 "ROY eo. N 10 15 vel x 1 | 
tons and Roma: 6 lettleck in the llland. eth the Anglo! Saz. 0 


one, 
10. confounded them, that we don't find from thenceforward 5 


any Eutory the leaft Hons of diſtinction between the Roman 
colonies and ien natives. 4 he-Britons therefore, now re- 
i 7 Severn, are to be conſidered as a people com. 
poſed of the nt þ tMabitants of Great Britain and the RO. 
man colenies. ne Vandals ettled about Cambridge were 
alſo reckoned as Britons, and involved in the fame ruin wi 
them. After the citabiihment of the ſeven kingdoms of ha 
An; glo- Sauxot is, the Britons had nothing left but Cambria, an, 
the weſtern part of Danmonium. Ca mbria (the name former)! 
ritatn). was changed by the Saxons into Wales. A3 
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Britin called thar:conntey 6 ; 
31 LOUIS WITTY nat COLDS yY - ernaw, rOm Kern, taat ie 5 


anmonmum, it was, in . appearance, a Roman name, 


10 of Cornwall, that is to ſay, je coun- 


7 


r 


| | 1 „ fince th 1ey even ſiiled Wel 4 
dis e had called Britons above four hundred 
| zatives kept their ground a Baue while in that 


corner of the Hand, as well as in W ales, till at length they 


were entirely ſubdued, as we iha!l fee hereafter, 


The north part of Great B ritain was in poſſeſſion of the 
3G the mountains between theſe t two rivers. The 
Picts were on the cait, and the Scots on the weſt ſide; The 


þ 20 % > a, # a — 1 „ | 
Picts and Scots, ſep arated the Im the E nolith b) the Eſk and 
TY 


"th. 0 . . 

Gravpiua mountains ſerved them for a common bouncal!, 
k 1 Le SY Y \ > 3 NIA "FJ 5 $5 N A f \ rr 
fromm Wwe mouth of the 13414 to the lake of J omond. Abe. Ha 
PR : * 5 7 5 8 ! it I} 
NETOY, NOV © ral toben in the col V Of Strath zern, Was tie 
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64 

2 "FE" « 3 ! i — — N * 24 4 
drews. Eeinburgk belonger allo to the Picts, and 
| POE | W1iiats 


voy 0 , - {* ds 8 * v —* / ! + 5 4 7 , . 
„Capital of the Piéts, from whence the vill 15's feat was removed 
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O F E N G I. AND. 


whatever the . ſh poſſiſſ.d beyond Severus's wall was take 


R EL ö 5 1 17 9 08 7 L % % 4 =] 
From ht 2 142. nog ; 611. 1 0 tei i 1 or! 18 Qt tne of fs e 
N . „„ no thetly nne ic 
to ds Til nor. 41110 „el, AS lar as (nne ie2 chat DOUnds the 
il en theſe two lides. | 
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dei AS-*11E- PE Wit, ard coinprehendei under the name of 

| o nere ai the forthern part of the iſland, 
Frein anbei tothe Wal gf Severus, aid. a little beyond, 
10 8 Cre k. This part of Great Britain, po! lleſled by 


1 % 14 * > 7 * 91.0 FF ys *b ep 5 C5 8 a#% Py 5 D "©. 1— 
thoſe infec nation „ WAS Ui lided Inte { ven kingdoms, Where- 


s * = . 8. a * 1 x + | og \ * oe '* 2 * Ke — J. 41> my (. 
Ci 19 Kin ) and Fr 11 es a 1 10 its namel 5 * 2 « 5 8 * Zu your 
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one had two, Mercia, and 
RN Ft. * | ; f ; * N 71 SY | IA. al _ 5 g a N 8 1 * . 
Laft-Aundlia 5 94. ITE Orrzia mode and the; Wi re mixed with 


tlie Uo ndants. of the Saxons-that firſt took pofleſſion Ot the 
> | * jp 12 1 * 3 18 ESL 0 
county beyond the Humber, under Octa and E buſa. 
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Hiſtor. modoms is wnat I am now eto 
2 1 1 1 ; 2 MESSY 3 E F ey 3 By. 
owe a general knowledge of. 1 ſay 5 becauſe it is im- 
2 f WEE 4s BY 5 a 

POa0D 040 0% VERT partchar, by-reaſon of-the barrennet G 19 the 


2 1 3 1 „ * 3 % # "RP 1 l. A "A 1 7:1 2 
AUT « 4 k & £& — 5 114 11 111185 1741 IA. * . 4148 Kine toll LL part 
: my ] | - ' * * 8 k yg v 3 * ' 5 2 89 „ i 7 ] 4  $ % 
Intended y. to wlite Dare annals, t! If V Have Gm iitted what | 
mig ante O hte niolt to the compoſing A:Trefuln and con- 
, * 4 4 gu g 

wer en S _ 134 3 „ - 4 8 f 

* \ TY ted! 40 I * C33 — * 4 NIN Om, 91 (51 Al together. N Omes 
| f 5 BYE 5 8 ; 

Pai ticularly intent upon the hiltory of one of the ſeven king= 


F [ #'*.'8 * 2 La 7 ” — 5 Ms \ 5 9 wet 5 „1 | as 
doms, Cal CHEAT a 5 meitton C What paticd 1 {1} 8 he reſt 
. . . 1 ' \ . * f 
1 4 


N 1 * | B. 6 |. = | 1218 A » . Fes x * "> 1 * * 
joe of thele kingdenis, the hiftories whereof have been 


neglected, of, i Bay be, 1oit by ſome accide 
Another; id greater diffrculty occurs, in the choice of a 
method. If rg hiſtory ef the ſeven kingdoms be given at 
once, by Placing i 

11 


ng to che order of time, the thread of then: arration muſt be 


contin ally broken, and confuſion introduced, which will be 


3 tncrcaled by the difficulty * $ rem! N names nov 


gr + barbarous. On the other ha 1d, if the hiſtory of each 
? j 1 be ay 1 4282 t þ C1 x7 | 12 i , of bl 

Eingdom be given apart by itſelf, it wi. hardly be poſſible to 
avoid 2 tedious repetition of facts common to two, and ſome- 
times taree ofthe kingloms, by reaſon DENG 5 wars with one 


other. Palides, in this n nethod, the reader will loſe the 
lit of leveling a perpetual ſynchroniim 5 Ae affairs of the 
n Ki ing joms, Which is no little help to 0 che giving a diſtinct 
ions ot te fate of England, during the ptarchy. 
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be 
fe 


Cy £5 


1 iter weighing 1 the convenience ies v. h 2 inconveniencies 


0; thee two met boch, [ am reſolved in "Mn mcafure to fol- 
ö 


% both. To that end, I ſhall firit make ſome remarks on 
At 


nglo-Saxons in general, In the next place, I ſhall give 
Ee 5 a brief 


e events, that happened in each „ accord- 
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the hiſtory of ai! the kingdoms together may be ſeen at 


of all the affairs of the heprarchy, at. leait of 


\THE HISTORY. 


a brici 2 of the hiflory of each of the ſeven king ams 
in particular, Laſtly, 1 fall re; preſent, in ſy nchronic: al tal 
the princig al events W hich happe ened in e en bac. that 


16, | | 
ai IE 
Vit W. I hope t JV this 2 In 2 2115 TO Nee A CC 319 [Cat es ir not 
hat is moft 
material. 


Of the HeyTancHy in general. 


5 the Heptarchy is meant the government of the ſeven + 
Kingdoms of the A: 10 O-OAXON „ conſidered as makin: 


but one body and one ſtare. The Ar als Saxons, as 1 ſai 
before, eſtabſiſhed in h ng land, a form of government not un- 


like what they had lived e in Germany; ; that is, conſi- 
dering themſelves as brethren and countrymen, and belt, 8 5 


equally concerned to ſupport themſelves in their conque!! 


they conceived it neceflary 0 aſſiſt one another, and act i1 
common for the good of all. To that end they judge it prv- 


Per to appoint a general | in chief, or, if you plcaſe, a monarch, 
inveſted with certain prerogatives; the nature and number 
which we are not fully informed of. Upon the death of this 
general or monarch, another was choſen by the unanimous 


conſent of the ſeven kingdoms. But there were ſometimes 


pretty long interregnums, cauſed by the wars or divifions be- 


tween the ſovereigus, 0h could not meet or agree upon 2 


choice. 


Beſides this monarch, the y had alſo, as the center of the 
heptarchical government, an aſſembly-gencral, conſiſting 6 
the principal members of the ſeven kingdoms, or their depu- 


ties. This is what was called the Wittenagemot, or general 


parliament, where the concerns of the whole nation only were 
conſidered. But each kingdom had a particular parliament, 


much after the manner practiſed in the United Provinces of the 
Low Countries. Each kingdom was ſovereign, and yet they 
conſulted in common, upon the affairs that concerned the 
heptarchy; and the acts and reſolutions of the aſſembly-gencral 
were to be punctually obſerved, ſince every king and kingdom 
had aſſented thereto. Such was the form of the beptarchica 


government, on which I ſhall no farther inſiſt, delig. gning 10 
cas more fully of it 1 in another pl: CO. 


3 
3 bov 


GF ENGL. KN P. 


But as time and circumſtances often cauſe alterations in the 
beſt conſtitutions, it happened that the ambition or reſtlefliefs 
| of their kings did not ſuffer the Anglo-Saxons to remain long 
in that union the form of their government ſuppoſed, The 
moſt powerful often took advantage of the weaknels of the 


reſt to aggrandize themſelves at their coſt. Hence their fre- 


quent wars with one another, which ended in the deſtruction 


of ſome of the ſeven kin, de 35 that were annexed to others, 
and at laſt in the union of ail under the government of a ſingle 


Prince. Herein chief y conſiſts what is tranimnitted to us of 


the hifory of the ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons, 1 


mean their continual wars fr. m the beginning to the end of 

the heptarchy. 
Another cauſe of their wars was the anbition of thetr 

monarchs, who, not von ment wih the prerogativ es annexed to 


their dignity, were 0. hing their i «hrs, Had the hiſto- 
rians that writ of. the b Beg prercay boon pitated to have given us 
an exact account of De prerogat 9 tio monarch, we 
ſhould-have-been able to jp toc, in me meaſure; ol the cntſe 
of the Wars, ſo frequently ealioned ÞY the difoutes ont! 
head. But as they have Gly romrked the time and fricenls od 
theſe wars, without letting us Know ihe jeafont and iionyes 
of them, the hiftoxy is rendered ver; | 100 5K 


of being fo coherent as one. * 0 WIfh lin 

us only a bare relation of facts, without any walter of cnn 
nexion.' All we can. gather from then 15s, tliat tlie Ang 
Saxon kings were r very reſtleſ, andenemies to pense: 
But this character is not peculiar to then, fie n the $03ow= 


ing ages there bas A cen no greater union among the princes of. 


Europe: | | 
zeſides theſe Wa rs, to hich tho. biſtorians and annaliſts 


have chiefly confined themlelvcs, 5 te were, neduubt, many 
more agrecable and affecting cv: | P 


liſhed and enlivened their hillorſes But unhapziln theſe 
writers being all monks, had wet judemene enumtyto make 


choice of ſuch matters aszwould have rendered their rkg en 


tertaining. Tire affairs ef, religion, and efrotially the found 


ing of the monuſteries, and thc privileges of tneimmionys n 
clergy, were. the only things he enlarged 1 %. their 
ſole view was to {ſhow the Orig in of theſe foundations. and 
the endowments of monaſlerices, in do ng. thiss: they child. not 


help informing poſterity that there we! in En, gland {er en 


diſterent kingdome, whole kings 3 ach 2nd ſuch mo- 
yalleries, and eranted them ſuch revenues and immunities. 


By this they were 3 to Write a kind of hiſtory of the 
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heptarchy, otherwiſe the ground of their rights Would no 


1 
[| 
Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Birinus to tl: 
- Weſt-Saxons, Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to 
 Eaft-Saxons, and the northern monks to the Metcians. Bu: 


in the ſpace of about 60 years after the coming of Auſtin, : 
England was converted. But no more of this at preſent, al. 


that is, the monks, in converting the Anglo-Saxons, teck 
Care to infpire them with reverence for monaſteries and th: 


Kings and great men, that it is aſtoniſhing what number of 
| monaſterics, from the converſion of the Engliſh to the diſſo- 


ER 
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have appear:d. But on the other hand, as their deſign oe 
quired nothing more, they Were ſatisfied with relat ing the 


ſucceſſion of the kings in the ſeveral kingdoms, with ſome «; 


their principa al actions. This is properly all the aſfiſtance we 
have for the hiſtory of the heptarchy, the chief ſubject where: 


* \. N 


S 


conſiſts of religious affairs. Of which, therefore, it vii |. 
neceſſary to lay a few words, 


When the Saxons arrived 1n England, they were all pagans 


Ai 


and idolaters. It was one hundred and hity.years after 
arrival, before they were inſtructed in the chriſtian re 

Their converſion began in 507, with the kingdom of 1 . 
by Ault: il, c 1 Ben edictine monk, {ci Qt by POPC Toes gory 95 my 1 


ended in by 53 with the kingdom of Mercia, by the mir try 4} 


certain millionarics from Northumberland. During theſe c 
years ſpent in propagating the goſpel, revolutions happenc i 
ſome of the ſeven kingdoms, whereby ch: Ni nity Was f 
Tooted out, that it was again to be planted, as if it had u. 

been heard of. This was the caſe of the kingdom of Firs 
Northumberland, and Eaſt- Anglia. So from the beginnt 


of theſe converſions to the end, there was in England a n 
ture of chriſtians and idolaters; ſome of the kingdoms 


converted, whilſt others remained in paganiſin; neither were 
all of the ſame kingdom _ erted at once, 


Auſtin preached to the Saxons of Kent, Mellitus to 


— 


FEES 


all theſe preached not with the ſame ſucceſs, becauſe the con- 
junctures were not every where alike favourable. However, 


intend to ſpeak more. largely of the church of each kingdom. 
[ have another, and no inconſiderable remark t-“ hake, an! 
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monaſtick life. They wrought fo upon the minds of th: 


lution of the heptarchy, that is, in 200 years, were founded 


in England, and what immenſe riches the 8 had acquires I # 
In that time. Religion ſeemed to conſiſt in enriching the IÞ 7 
monks, and the higheſt perfection in embracing a monaftick 


life. For this cauſe kings and queens, princes and ee : 
ſtript memfelycs of all their worldly grandeur, to pa 5 
„ Kkelique 


— K —˙ 


J ͥͤĩ]¹ s ö 


= reſidue of their days in a monaſte ry ſome to expatiate their 
enormous crimes, others as believing it the readieſt way to 
heaven; The monks did not reckon to c 0 riih the fervour 
of this ſort of devotion, extolling to the {ics thoſe that re- 
Nr pg 
ſolved to offer ſuch facriiices 10 C50 d, and fainting all that N 
died in theſe pious diſpoſitions. Hence the great number ©: | 
ſaints of both ſexes, recorded in the Leeleftaftical Hiſtory ot 
England, among whom are ſeveral kings, as being of all the 
others the beſt able to purchaſe a Sainttalß this. way. 
After theſe general remarks, I proc reed now to. the PAr- 
ticular hiftory of cach of the ſeven kingdoms, of which ! N f 
| ſhall relate only what is matcri il, t av. Mid as much as 50 i 
> ſible, the dryneis Which u-ually attends ſuch kind of ſum⸗ 4 
marics. 2 ; f 
e by os FO L 
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FFUHE kingdom of Northumberland was fituated on the? te) RUM - g 
N ” ; PS Ih hert: dz : 3 
north of the lumber, as its name imports. It was zee Si : 

ind h bounds, 
bounded on the ſouth, and parted from Mercia by that river, ! 


on the weſt oy the Iriſh ſea, on the north by t the country of 
the Picts and Scots, and on the caſt by the German ocean, 
It contained the preſent counties of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, York and Durham. The 
principal cities were York, Dune Im, 12985 ealled Durham) 
Carlifle, (named by the 1 „Luguballfa) Hexham or 

Hagulſtadt, Lancaſter, and Dome of 1cis. of Jeſs note. This 
country was divided into two parts, Deira and Bernicia, each, 
for ſome time, a diſtin kingdom of itſelf, Bernicia was 
4 partly ſituated on the north of. Dov erus's wall, and ended in 
a2 point at the mouth of the Tweed. Deira contained the 
= louthern part of Northumberland, as far as the Humber. The 
 greatelt length of the whole kingdon n, including both parts, 
Was 199 miles and its greazelſl breadth 100. 
5 3 | | | | 1D A. 
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547. 
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. STORY 


1D A. 


Ida, the ff king, began his reign in 547, and died in 
559, Aficr his death Northumberle nd was divided int 
Kingdoms, namely Bernicta and Deira.  Adda, fon «© ld, 


was king of Bernicia, and Alla of Deira, but the occaſun 


ol this divifion ! Is UNKNOWN. 


to Bernicia, V In Deira. 
$9. ADDA; 3 550. ALTA, 
i died in 588. 


572. FRIDULPH. 
370. THEO DORIC. 
360. ATHELRIC. 


Of all theſe kings there iS no thing known but the time 6 


: their death. 


Atheirtc being very old who he eto the crown, ti 


105 


ſon Adehrid governed the kingdom | in his name, Without th: 


titie of King; and having eſpouſed ACca; daughter Of All: 


590. 


Ans. Sax. 


613 
Bede, lib. ii. 
cap. 2. 


king of Deira, who died in 588, got poflellon of that bins 


OS 


dom, thou; gh Al a let a jon of three years od, named LAYwin, 


ADE . F RID. 


Adelfrid a, 8 ſucceeding his father i in 590, bans very por. 
erful and formidable to his neighbours, particularly to th: 


Welſh, as well as to the Scots and Picts. But of his wa:;, 
1 have related only this remarkable part! cular, Al 
 frid preparing to lay fiege to Cheſter, then in the han. 


the Welſh, theſe laſt were bent to give him battle, an 
procure the bleſſing of God on their arms, twelve Ty iel 


and fifty monks Lon the monaſtery of Bangor, were orc 0 
to pray near the field of battle, during the fight. The mans 


making too much haſte to the place appointed, were- me 


Adelfrid, who. being told the baton of their lavihs 1 thek 


| monaſtery, put them all to the ſword. This moſſacre v 


followed with a ſignal victory over the Welſh; aſter wit A 


: 2 entered Wales, and entirely demo liſhed the m 


mou or Noble: Fred, Frid, Freth, Nobly Strong; Ric enge Steik 
| Frith, a Peace: Addlfrid or Ethel- | or Powerful. 


of Bangor, where were ſtill above a thouſand mois, 


Cries Bede ailures us, they v were divided into ſeven Clativ: 87 f. 
Rien 


a Adel, Athel; Ethel, ſignify "ng frid 10 e. 5 Famous for Peace: Athibi 
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leaſt of which conſiſted of above three hundred. Two of Malmſb. 


the gates of this immenſe edifice were above a mile aſunder. 


As this was a very antient and famous monaſtery, in all pro- 
| bability the monks driven out of Britain by the Saxons had 


taken refuge there ®, | 


Whilſt Adelfrid was aggrandizing himſelf by his conqueſts, Pede, lib, iti 


and growing formidable to all his neighbours, Edwin, ton of P. 12, 


Alla, king of Deira, wandered from place to place, deſtitute 


of the neceſſary aſſiſtance to recover his father's dominions. 


Nay, it was even difficult for him to find where to remain in 


fafety. Adelfrid his enemy, was fo powerful and fo dreaded, 


that not one of the Engliſh princes cared to hazard his do- 


minions in defence of a diſtreſſed orphan. At length Redo- 
wald, king of the Eaſt- Angles, pitying his condition, afford- 


ed him a retreat at his court. He was then about thirty 
years old, of a noble preſence, and withal poſlciled of ſuch 


good qualities, as gained him the love and eſtcem of Redo- 


gun to enjoy the ſweets 


wald and his queen. Scarce had he beg 


of his retreat, when he faw himſelf on the brink of de- 
ſtruction by Adeltrid's enmity, and Redowald's timorous con- 


duct. Adelfrid fearing the king of Eaſt- Anglia was forming 
ſome project for the reſtoration of Edwin to the throne of 


Deira, ſent ambaſſadors to him, to deſire him to deliver up 

Edwin, or put him to death; and in caſe of refuſal, to pro- 
claim war againſt him. Redowald, furprized at this demand, 
was ſome time before he could reſolve what to do. As his 
forces were not equal to the king of Northumberland's, he 
= dreaded the expoſing his dominions to the ravages of that in- 


cenſed prince, ſhould he afford him a pretence for a war, 


On the other hand, honour, honeſty, the laws of hoſpitality, 


Edwin's innocence pleaded againſt his being delivered to an 
enemy that demanded him only to take away his life. Re- 


dowald conſidered likewiſe what a diſparagement it would be 
to ſubmit to the orders of one that had no right to command 
him. Theſe various reflections made him extremely uneaſy, 
and cauſed him to incline ſometimes to the ſide of generofity, 


and ſometimes to that of political intereſt. _ 


— Whilſt Redowald was thus in ſuſpence, Edwin informed by 
the queen of the king's irreſolution, was in great perplexity. 


b This monaſtery was in Flintſhire, “ merum fuiſle, indicio ſunt in vicino 


near the river Dee, Camden, p. 556. „ cenobio tot ſemiruti Parietes Ecche- 


| Tyrr. p. 164. One may judge of the © ſiarum, tot anfractus pofticuum; 
magnificence of this monaſtery, by “ tanta turba ruderum, quantum viz 


Malmsbury's deſcription of it : © Quo. © alibi cernas.“ - 
„tum incredibilem noſtra ætate nu- _ pn | 
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| — his affairs. 


„ ONE 


F or tv 'cnty-ſeven years = had wandered through divers 1;; ing. 
doms, without meeting with other ſanctuary than what the 
king of Eait- Anglia had generoully granted him, but which 
now, by reaſon of the meinden be of Northumberland, 
was like to prove fatal to him, Be ſaw his ruin unavoidable, 


iT 


if Redowald dcivered him to his enemy; but on the other 


hand, that Prince;s irrefolution made him hope for ſome ad. 
antageous change in his fortune. He conſidered, if Rego. 
wald reſolved to protect him, the war that would infallih!; 


attend his refuſal, might prove a means to raiſe him to his 
father's throne. Beides, he was not ſure of avoiding by - 
flight the danger that threatened him, or of ſinding another 
kretreat. He Ader mined therefore to wait the event, "and truft 


itt 


to the genero! ſity of Redowald, who as yet ſeemed unreſolved. 
Redowald was natura ly ge enerdus; but the fear of engaging 1 
in ſo dangerous a War, made him at laſt reſolve to facr.- 


fice Edwin to the intereſt of the ſtate. Edwin 1inforn;ed 


of this by the queen, gave himſelf over for loſt; and the 
more, becauſe the vel Hy moment Redowald reſolved to mate 
this ſacrifice to the king of Northumberland, he took all Dolle e 
care to prevent the victim's eſcape. 


Hitherto nothing Unt what is natural has been IO of 


FEdwin. But in the days of Bede, who hath given us a large 
account of this Drince”s 5 adventures, miracles were ſo MuUCh in 
vogue, that there was ſcarce any. remarkable event, in hiſtory, 


but what was ſcaſoned win ome prodigy or apparition. "Ae 


COT dingly, that writer, who ſeems a little too vn er Is 


this po; nt, would not neglect to embelliſh his eccleſiaſtic 


hittory with a miraculous event told him, as he ſays, by 


ſome old men of his time. Beſides, being himſelf a Saxon, 
and born in Northumberland, a miracle wroupht in favour of 


the firſt Chriſtian king of that kingdom, Sand not but re- 
dound to the honour of his country. He has related many 


more, which he was not ſo much concerned in, and are 
no better ſupported than this on the preſent occaſion, I 
would v Ming! y bave patled it over in ſilence, as I have many | 
others that occur in his hiſtory, if 1 had not obſerved the later 
hittorians have ailecicd to Copy it; ſo leaving the reader to 
believe as he pleales, I hall continue the hiſtory of Tapi 


as related by Bede. 
Edwin, after his nelancholy news from the queen, went 


and walked in os nalace-carden during the night, to conſider 


Wpilft he was deeply buried in thought, he 
ſaw a man, in a very ſtrange dreſs, coming towards him, _ 


S 


all Ked him, What kopt him thus awake, when all the 
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cc world was aſleep?“ The prince anſwered, “He was ſur- 
« prized to ſee a ſtranger to inquiſitive about the affairs of 
„% one that was unknown to him.” + Think not, replied the 
| cc ſtranger, that Jam I; TROMANT of what CN} loys y OUT thoughts: 
1 know all that has befalle N YOu tO this (EE and am come 
<« to bring you confolation in your m ISFOrtune Ss. What now 
will you give to him that fhall atiure you of, one day, 
ce mounting the throne, and becoming the moſt powerful and 
« glorious king 3 that has hith 2erto reigi Jed in England?“ „ If 
3 that h appens, anſwered L dwin, I will liberalls reward 
« all that ſhall have done me any ſervice, * well as the 
&« perſon that forctells my £ good fortune.“ « He who is 
© able and willing to raiſe you to this eight Ot: : gray deur, 
continued the {tran ger, requires nothing of y ou but to em- 
cc brace his doctrine and ob: 5 his proces. e ſhould be 
a wretch indeed, replied Edwin, ſhould I refute to HE ruled 
” 7 by ſo true a friend.“ Thor the ſtranger laying his hand 
on the prince's he ad, told him, „Remember what I am now 
« doing, and when the like (hail happe n to you, think then 
« of performing your promiſe without delay.” Upon theſe 
words, the ſtranger diſappeared in an extracrdinary manners 
to convince Edwin there was ſomcething fuperna tural in this 
adventure. 
dwin's ſurpriſe was farther increaſe 4 by the coming of a Hoatlvgd, 
_ meſſenger from the queen, to let him know Redowald had eay. 3. 
altered his mind. She had fo trongly repreſented to bim the 
horror of the ation he was about to committ, that he re- 
ſolved to hazard all, rather than be inftrumental in def roy ing 
the innocent. Redowald having taken this gcncrous feld 
lution, ſent back the ambaſſadors, declarin! r he could not think 
of delivering up Edwin, much less of putting an innocent 
prince to death, that had fled for refvee to his palace. He 
did not queſtion but this refuſal would ki: idle a F ody war. 
Adclfrid was fierce and pow! kun and as he could not but 
be provoked. the king of Eaſt- Anglia richtly judged he would. 
do his utmoſt to be rœvenged. Put as uu. ly the patty tnat 


* 


(SS) 


- 


thinks himſelf injured, is apt to 12900 the injurer ſtands 
only upon the defenſive, Roiowald belicved Adelfrid, not 
expecting to be attacked, might he eaſily. ! urprized before he 
could draw his forces eech. or this reaſon, he reſolves 
to prevent him, and carry the war into Northumbe land. 

This reſolution being taken, an army was levied with all 
expedition, and divided into thire bodies, that were to march 
at ſome diſtance from each other. The command of the firſt 
Was given, to Reyn ner his eldeſt fon, with orders to march be- 
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CCF LON 
fore and ſecure a certain paſs. He followed himſelf at the 
head of the ſecond, leaving Edwin in the rear with the 
third. Reyner, deſirous to ſignalize himſelf by ſome brave 
action, before the arrival of che other two bodies, advanced 
with more ſpeed than his orders required. He hoped to ſur. 
prize the king of Northumberland, who did not expect to he 


attacked. And indeed, Adelfrid had not yet afſembled all 


Bede. 
G. M.lmſb. 


617. 


Sax. Ann. 


his forces; but finding Reyner too far advanced to be ſup— 
ported, took advantage of his raſhneſs, and attacked him be- 
fore it was in the power of Redowald to join him. A; 
Reyner's conduct was entirely owing to his exceſs of am- 
bition and courage, he ſuſtained the efforts of Adelfrid with 
great bravery; but having too much expoſed Himſelf tg 
danger, was ſlain, and his army put to flight. 

Redowald, extremely concerned for the loſs of his ſon, 
thought of nothing but revenge. Having joined Edwin, he 
marched with all expedition to attack the enemy, who, be- 
ing now too far advanced, had not time to retreat. Nay, 
he could not think of retiring, after his proud threats, had i: 
been in his power; and therefore, inſtead of retreating, he 
fiercely marched towards the Eaſt-Angles. The two armics 
ſoon coming to an engagement *, Adelfrid performed won- 
ders to preſerve his reputation; but finding he was ovc:- 
powered by numbers, choſe rather to die than out-live the 


ſhame of his defeat. With this reſolution he threw himſ{; 


among the thickeſt of his enemies, and fell in the midſt of 
their ranks, covered with wounds. The Northumbrians im— 
mediately threw down their arms, and betaking themſelves to 
flight, left their enemics maſters of the field, 

After this great VIEOrys to which Edwin had not a little 
contributed, Redowald marched into Northumberland with- 
out oppoſition, Adelfrid had left three ſons, Anfrid, Oſwald, 
and Oſwo, who finding themſelves unable to reſiſt the con- 
qucror, Act into Scotland, The Northumbrians thus aban— 


doned, without general or army, and in the uſual confuſion 


on ſuch occaſions, choſe to ſubmit to Redowald. This ge— 
nerous piiace would neither puniſh them for the inſolence of 
their king, nor improve for himſelf the advantage acquired 
by his victory. From an uncommon greatneſs of ſoul, he 


not only gave Edwin the kingdom of Deira, to which he had 


ſome pretenfions, but likewiſe that of Bernicia, | reſerving to 
bine nw the donn of lo heroical an i Acton f ; for which, 
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Near, m! river 1944 in Nottingham, | 
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OF ENG LAND. 
and upon account of his late victory, he obtained the dignity 
ot monarch, then vacant. | 


ED WIN. 


Edwin, who a little before was an object of pity, by one 


of thoſe ſurpriſing revolutions that are beyond the reach and 


_ foreſight of man, but are ever ſubſervient to the deſigns of 
providence, ſaw himſelf on a ſudden at the head of a power- 
ful kingdom. One can't help ſeeing in the advancement of 


this prince the hand of God, diſpoſing > all things, by degrees 
for the execution of his purpoſes. it appeared i in the ſequel, 


165 


that God was pleaſed to make uſe of Edwin to lead the North- Sax. Ann. 


umbrians to the knowledge of the goſpel, as he had already Bede. 
made uſe of Ethelbert tor the converſion of the Saxons of 5 


Kent. This is what we ſhall ſee more fully in the Hiſtory of 
the<hurths:; 5: 
Upon the Jeath of Relowald, 1 in 624, Edwin ads aſpired 


to the monarchy z and indeed there was then no Saxon or 


Engliſh prince able to diſpute that honour with him, except 
Cinigiſil and Quicelm, joint kings of the Weit-Saxons. 


Quicelm eſpecially oppoſed him to "the utmoſt of his power, 


and thereby drew upon himſelf from that prince, then in 


league with the king of Mercla, a War that put him 1 In danger 


of loſing his dominions, and obliged him numbly to ſue tor 


peace. The war being thus ended, Edwin met with no far- 


ther oppolition, and ſaw himſelf at length inveſted with = 
ſo much delired dignity of monarch. The very Welſh, 


prevent an invaſion, threatened by Edwin; conſented to pay 


him tribute. 
This prince carried the prerogatives of the monarchy higher 


than any of his predeceſſors. He claimed an abſolute power 


over the other kings, and treated them with little or no re- 


Malmsb, 
ntingd, 


624 


ſpect. He ſhowed the moſt regard for Ebald king of Kent, 


ho ſitter Ethelburga, a princeſs of great worth, he de- 


ſigned to eſpouſe. He imagined, his being monarch would Bede, lib,ii, 


cauſe his propoſal to be gladly received; but he met with more cap. 9. 


difficulty in his courtſhip than he expected, Ethelburga, 


being a zealous chriſtian, would not hear of marrying an ido- 
Jatrous prince, though otherwiſe never fo much to her advan- 


tage. Her brother was no leſs averſe to the match, and when 
propoſed to him, refuſed to give his conſent, wolef his ftiſter 


had free liberty e to e her religion, 1, ts. hs this 


4 Fd or Ead, (i, e.) Hoppy, Bleſſed, Wits or Wine, War, or Bel. ved. | 
77 ET. - 
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condition was by no means pleaſing to the mona eh, yet the 
deſire of poſſoſſing a princess, whoſe worth was univert 


My 


known, induced him to agree to whatever was required. Ou 
the other hand, * hclburga was pre e with to content, in 
expectation that after the example c Bei tha of F. rance, her 
mother, who h. yh procured the converſion of the Saxons of 
Kent, ſhe ſhould be able Iikewife to lead her ſpouſe, and his 
ſubjects, to the knowledge of the 1 Every thing bel 


ſet i ed to the 
Northu: 
particularly Pa. 


of York. 


perhaps by I; 
n en 
Wo c 


_—_ 


& » \./ C1 


in 
king of Kent's ſatisfactiot Ithelburga ſet 
. „ accomp. mnied with ne eccleſiaſticks, 5 


inus, conſecrated biſk »p.by Juſtus arch bift 


'F* is 1 W228 the ſalne Pai ninus that COnve "Tie 3 0 Witt 
and tne Northombria rs | 0 the . 
20re fully re 


0 F741 Th 
Fe: VV 331 


? wade] RUDE 121 0 13 7 
1d ICTYUMI 4 Sars 174 'S; 
4 n 


iſtian religion, ad V '\] be 
med in the hiſtor y 5 vhs church. 
zund pcace, both ſeared 


and eſteemed by all the kings of the. he \prarchy He improve! 

\. theſe favod E junstures, Hot onty 1 in main itaining h. 18 doini- 
nion over the ather kings, daf alto in eſtabliſki'g 1090 Order 
in the ſtate, and cio king wh Cs ome Jaws, which he cauſed to 
be itr' ; phicry er, 134. Orian rena ke that in his reien 
juſtice ws adminiſtered with that lpartidiity and rigour, that 
achild night have gange e rhe whole kingdom of Northun: 

—pertend win 4 Putſe f gold in his hand, without dan, ger of | 
1obbinpg. BA! Eawin's chief care, after his converſion, Was 
to-frre2 3-116 chliltan 5 3 hon where it was yet unknown, and 
replont it, where it had been aboliſhed. By his inſtigation, 


118 OTTER order, it was, that Erpwald, King ot 


O 


permitted the goff el tO be preached 7 again In h1 8 


and at length turned chri iſtian himſelf. Edwin, 
guld but ill brook the leaſt oppolition* to his will, pre- 


tended to have an auth: 221505 over the reſt of the kings, of 


Which he was extremely jealous, 
him in the form of a globe ©, as a ſymbol of the union of the 


By an enſign carried before 


heptarchical government in his perſon, he gave them to under- 
ſtand, he would | be CONLiGe! 0d not only as their head, but (heir 


maſter: 


» 14 


Of all the Anglo- Six princes, Penn king of Mercia was 
the maſt unc caſy at Edwin's greatneſs, This prince being na- 


turally'reftlefs and proud, and looking upon his dependence on 


the king of Northumberland as ; diſhonourable, was extremely 
deſirous to caſt off that Padgt of flavery. But as he did not 


110 


dare to undertake alone o great. an enterprize, he impatientſy 
waited for a favourable O . ortuuth to act. At mat very time 


bee 
4 * 


OF ENGLAND. 


there was another prince in the iſland, who; „being in the E. nn 
caso, no leſs ardently deſired to throv the. E. glich mon 1 
voke. 5 His Was Cadw Alle } Ki [11,7 uy. * f \ V ales.'\ why) de M ed it " 


diſhonour to him and his cout try, to pay tribute to a foreign 
prince. Theſe two pt inces knowing at let th each other” 


thoughts * bl enter into At league a! Zaint tdw in. 2 Ad m2 Ke P! O. 
harations, which as they could not be concealed 


vances as far as Heathhcld *, where mceung the confederate 
kings, the two armies che to an engagement. The battle 


was fought on both ſides with deſperate * The Mercians 


and Wel Iſh confided in their numbers, and the Northumbrians 
in the valour ay prudence of their king. Edwin, though in- 
ferior in number of troops, ſupplied that defect by his coura, ge 


and conduct, and kept the balance even, which made him hope 


1 hs 


victory would at laſt incline to his ſide. But a fat al accident 
robbed him of that preſence: of mind he had all along pre- 
ſerved, and which was then more than ever neceſlary. | Offrid, 
his eldeſt ſon, bravely ſeconding him, was flain at his feet 


Ser 
with an arrow, which threw him into ſuch a rage, that he 
ruſhed among the thickeſt of his enemies, without minding 
whether he was fo!lowed by his ſoldiers. He was itamediatcly 


run through in many places, and with his life loſt the victory. 


05 


Upon Edwin's diſappearing, the diſmayed Northanbriine 


begin to fall into Ke er, and at aſt relinquiſh the field of 
battle, and take to flight. 


Thus fell Edwin, in the forty - eig th year of his age, the 
ſixteenth of his reign, and the nin wa of his monarchy. B 
his firſt wife, daughter of Cearlus king of ; 
| ſons, Offrid and Edfrid. By his ſecond, «.thelburga of kent, 


he had =, other ſons, and two daughters, who all died in 


their infancy, except Anfleda, wife of Ofwy king of e 


umberland, Edwin reſided at Derventio, now ' Auldby N 


"The two conquering kings behaved upon | their. een with Bede, lib He 


iy Ca led E E Wein « X 
to reſolve to prevent them if poſſible. Accordingly he ad- 


Mercia, he had two 
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inn 


al imaginable cruelty, . As LC INorthumbrians, after the loſs S cap 20 


f their king and army, were unable to relſt them, they 


f Cadwallo "Thos Geoffre ey of Mon- okliced bins to join Ib forces againſt 


Mout 11) being forced by king Edwin to Edwin. 


N into Ircland, ſoon after returned. g Now called Hatficld, in the Weſt- 
0 th a great army of Iriſh, and over- Riding ef Yortſhire, Camden. 
ming : Penda king of the Mercians, h Six miles from York, 


A 5 ' entered 


— Een 7 
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entered Northumberland, and rava: ged the country in a terrible 


manner. Cadwallo, though a chriſtian, carried his barbarity 
to that height, that Edfrid, fon of Edwin, dreading to fall 


into his hands, furrendered bimſelf to Penda, from whom he 


expected more favour. He was received at firſt with ſome 
civility; but was afterwards, by Penda's command, murdereq 
in his preſence, Queen Ethelburga and Paulinus fled to the 


Hit. Abb. king of Kent, who gave his ſiſter ſome lands to found a 


Canterd, 
Cam. in 


| Kent, | 


monaſtery, where the paſſed the reſidue of her days. As for 
Paulinus, he was by the {ame king's Means made biſhop of | 
Rocheſte 

The Nö TE: were ſo e 57 their defeat, 
and the cruclty, or rather fury, of the two victorious kings, 
that thev remained a Jung time before they recovered them- 
ſelves. At length, feeing no end to their misfortunes, they 
judacd it more hob Dura vie to die with their ſwords in their 
hands, than peiiſh by the b. warity of the two tyrants, who 


| Sen nothing but 91500 and ſlaughiter. Accordingly, 


being reiolvel to fell. heir lives dear, they confidered of 
chuſing a leader. But wie! they came to the election, the 
old jea alouſies between the Herd ich and Deirians reviving, 
they could not azree upon chuiing a king in common. The 


gaz. Ann, men of Deira choſe Cine, a relation of Edwin; and the Ber- 


Bede. 
 Malr sb. 


633. 


nicians ſet Anfrid on the throne. This laſt, after the defeat 
and death of his father, retired into Scutland with Oſwald and 
_ Ofvy, his brothers, where they were all three baptized, 


ORG ANF RID 


in Deira. 3 Bernicia. 


Theſe two kings were no ſooner 4 on the throne, but hes 


Bede, Ib. i, abjured the chriſtian religion, which they had before profeſſed. 


cap. 1 


634. 


G. Malm. 


But if their rebellion againſt God was ſudden, their puniſh- 
ment was no leſs ſo, being both lain in the firſt year of their 
reign! Ofric raſhly beſieging Cadwallo in York, with an 
army of undiſciplined troops, go Welſh king, diſdaining to 


lib, i. cap. 3. be thus braved, ſallies out and attacks him ſo briſkly, that his 


army is routed, and himſelf ſlain on the ſpot. After which 
be marched. againſt the king of Bernicia, who was at the head 


of twelve thouſand men, and amuſing . him fome time with 


propoſitions of peace, till he was within: diſtance, fell upon 
him unexpectedly, and made a terrible laughter of the North- 
umbrians, Anfrid bimſelf being ie in the battle. = 


INTE 


OF ENGLAND. 


INTERREGNUM. 


It is eaſy to conceive the wretched condition of Northum- 


| berland, after ſo many ſucceflive laſſes. Cadwallo's rage 


being inflamed by the efforts of the Northumbrians, ſeemed 


inca pable of being appeaſed with leſs than the entire deſtruc- 
tion of the miſerable nation. His barbarities at length obliged 
Oſwald, brother of Anfrid, to reſolve to hazard all, in order 
to relieve a people ſo cruelly oppreſſed. In this generous re- 

ſolution, he aſlembles a ſmall body of forces, with which he 


now returned to his kingdom, Cadwallo looking upon Of- 


not doubting of ſucceſs . Oſwald being informed of his ap- 


Sax. * 
Bede, lib. ii. 


Cap. 3. 


Polychron. 


Wald's army with the utmoſt contempt, marched againſt him; 


proach, intrenched himſelf in an advantageous poſt, where 


he reſolutely expected him. But as he relied more on the 


aſſiſtance of heaven than his own ſtrength, he erected a croſs 


before the camp, and falling down on his knees with the 


whole army, humbly implored a bleſſing on his arms. Mean 


time Cadwallo advanced full of confidence, not queſtioning in 
the leaſt but the ſuperiority of his forces would procure him 
the victory. In this belief, to encourage his men by his 


example, he attempts In perſon to force the enemy's intrench- 
ments, wholly intent upon ſatisfying his furious rage. But 
whilſt he is endeavouring to open a paſſage to join "his ene- 
mies, he is ſhot through the body with an arrow, which puts 


an end to his projects and life. His death cauſes a great diſ- 


order among his troops, who begin by degrees to retreat. 


Then the Northumbrians ruſhing out of their intrenchments, 
fall upon their enemies ſo vigorouſly, that they are entirely 
routed, The victory was fo compleat, and the protection of 


heaven appeared fo viſibly in favour of the . that the 


field of battle was named Heofen or Heaven- eld the ſame 
that! is now Lalled Haledon * 5 N 


1 Matthew of Weſtminſter ſays, this FEAR and the 2200 ereted by Of 5 
Penda was then general of Cadwallo's wald, whoſe chief merit with the 
torces; though Bede ſeems to affirm, . monks _ was his introducing 'monkery 
the battle was fought againſt Cadwallo, with the _ chriſtian religion, which 

e Bede, ſays, the battle was fought makes the ſtory of the croſs to be con- 


; 5 1 Deniſesburna, (ſuppoſed ta be Dil- ſidered as a monkiſh fiction, * well 1 


ſton) and relates many very incredible the name Do dN * 
and e miracles nga; ME | N 1A 3 


lib. Vs 0. 12. 


boldly oppoſes the uſurper. Though the king of Mercia was 


! 
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After this great victory, Ofwald took poſſeſion of the two 
kingdoms of Northumberland, to which he was heir, namely, 
to Bernicia by Adelfrid his father, and to Deira by Acca his 


mother, ſiſter of Edwin. He was the moſt knowing, as well 


as moit pious prince of his age, having been inſtructed | in the 


chriſtian religion whilſt in Scotland. His ſtrict virtue, grcat 


humility, and zeal for the advancement of the true religion, 


Bede. lib. ii. 
Ce I. 2. . 


gained him to ſuch a degree the love and eſteem of his ſub— 
jects, that they reverenced him as a faint after his death. He 
had the happineſs and ſatisfaction to free his country from the 


tyranny of Cadwallo, to unite the two kingdoms of Nor thum- 


berland under his dominion, and moreover to be elected 
monarch of the Anglo-Saxons. It is even pretended that the 


Welſh, Scots, and "Pits were tributary to him. He took 
particular care to reſtore the chriſtian religion in his dominions, 


from whence the late trOUMIes s after Edwin's 98 had entire y 


baniſhed it. 
This prince ſpent ſeveral years in this fo pious and neceſlary 


A work ; but at length was obliged to deſiſt, in order to op- 
poſe the deſigns of the king of Mercia, Who was preparing to 
attack him. Penda, ever reſtleſs and haughty, could not bear 


to ſee Oſwald his ſuperior, as monarch; and therefore, to fice 


| himſelf from ſo uneaſy a depend: :nce, without any declaration 


of war, he ſuddenly takes up arms to ſuprize him. Oſwald 
being Ales, that it was of th 3C utmoſt der W eren 


him, oof he had aleembled All bis forces. Pend a linz 


advantage of this precipitation, which rendered him ſuperior | 


to his enemy in number of troops, gave him battle, and ob- 


tained a ſignal victory; which would have redounded more to 


his glory, had he not ſullied it by his cruelty. The body of 
Oſwald, who was Lain in the fight, being found among the 


dead, the inhuman conqueror cut it in ſeveral pieces, and fix- 


ing them on ſtakes, erected them in the held of battle like fo 


many trophies. This battle Was fought at  Olwelree *\ „ Ol⸗ 


1 In: Shropſhire, then calle] Maſer- ent. one 7 a large filver diſh full of 


i Field, Tis incredible to think how meat to ſome poor people at his gate, 
7 Do in. IFacles were aſcribed to him ordering the Giſh to be broken in p.cccs, 


after Lis death by Lis filends the monks; and diſtributed among them. Where- 
Partſe ol. iv the worders performed by upon Aidan taking him by the right- 


110 right-hand, whieh Bede ſaye, was hand, ſaid, “ Let this hand neyer cor- 
preſerved uncortupt in the chu; ch of & Löpt⸗ 2. Which (tay tne menks) ac- 
r $4 . 9 
Peterb rough in his time. It frems Ee cordingly happened. . 


— 
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wald left a fon called Adelwalt, ſome time after king of 


Deira. 


end, having laid under the walls a great quantity of wood, he 
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Bede, lib. iii. 
| cap. Ys 
penda, after his victory, behaved with his uſual barbarity. gede 
; 7 0 I ; 15 x | 
Having ravaged Nothumberland, he laid ftege to Bamborough, p. 16. 
a flrong town built by Ida, where meeting with more refiſtance 
than he expected, he reſolved to reduce it to aſhes. To that 


lib. iii. 


ſet fire to it as ſoon as the wind favoured his deſign. But 


hardly was the fire Jighted, when the wind came about and 
blew the fame directly into his camp, by which the beſiegers 
were great ſufferers. This ſtratagem failing, he raiſed the 
ſiege, and quitting Northumberland, carried the war into Eaſt - 
Anglia. Penda's retreat àffording the Northumbrians a little 
talpite, the Bernicians place Oſwy, brother of Oſwald, upon 


the throne; and the next year Oſwin, ſon of Oſric, ſlain by 


642. 
644. 


Cad wallo, was crowned king of Deira. Sax. Ann. 


in Bernicia. in Deira. 


__ Ofwy thought he was very unjuſtly dealt with, in being 
- deprived of part of his brother's dominions, but as he dreaded 


another invaſion from Penda, it was no proper ſeaſon to do 


himſelf juſtice. As long therefore as he was under that appre- 
henſion, he lived in a good underſtanding with the king of 
Deira. But the moment he ſees Penda engaged in other wars, 
he aſſerts his claim to Deira, and ſeeks a quarrel with Oſwin ; 


who, after trying ſeveral ways to ſatisfy his enemy, is forced 
at laſt to take up arms in his own defence. Oſwin was a mild 


and peaceable prince, more devout than brave; and though 


could not conquer his ſcruvles. He verily believed the ſhedding 
his ſubjects blood in his quarrel was the greateſt of ſins, and 
therefore withdrawing privately from his army, he retired to a 


certain earl's houſe m, whom he ſuppoſed to be his beſt friend, 


with deſign to betake himſelf from thence to ſome monaſtery. 
But, before he could execute his project, his treacherous friend 


murdered, 1 


cure him the advantage he hoped for. The people of Deira, 


_ exatperated againſt him, and dreading to fall under the domi- 
nion of ſo cruel a Prince, immediately ſent Adelwalt, fon of 


me. called by Bede, earl of Hunwald, | 


| Brompton ſays, he was betrayed 
E one Cendchere, a ſoldier, p. 787. * | 


' Oſwald 


G. Malm. 
drawn into the war purely by neceſſity, yet for all that he 


cap. 14. 
| 1 « 4 f Sax. Ann. 
betrayed him to Oſwy, who ordered him to be inhumanly Huntingd, 


in expectation of ſeizing his kingdom with the _ 
greater eaſe, This barbarous action did not, however, pro- 


. 


650. 


1b 1 cap, 3” | 


651. 


ede, lib. ili. 85 
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Oſwald his brother, upon the throne, who was better able to 
defend himſelf than his predeceſſor. Some time after, Olwy, 
touched with remorſe, founded a monaſtery in the very place 


where Oſwin was murdered ", flattering himſelt he ſhould 
atone for his crime by this ſlight penance. 


OS WV 62 A DE L WAL T 


ſtill in Bernicia. in Dcira. 


Ie was hardly poſſible f for Oſwy and Adelwalt, though very 
near relations, to live in a good underſtanding. Ofwy {til} 
preſerved his claim to the kingdom of Deira, and Adelwalt 
could not be ignorant of it. Conſequently. it was his intereſt, 


not only to ſuſpect his uncle's defigns, but even to put it out 


of his power, if poſſible, from giving him any diſturbance. 


For this reaſon, he readily liftencd to the propoſal of a league 
with the kings of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, againſt Oſwy. 

Penda, though ſeventy-eight years old, was the author of tha 
league. Oſwy being informed of it, did all that lay in his 


power to divert the impending ſtorm, even to the offering 
money to Penda, to bribe him to deſiſt from his enterprize. 
But nothing could appeaſe. that prince, the irreconcileable 
enemy of the Northumbrians, who ſeeing himſelf ſupportd _ 
by the armies of Eaſt-Anglia and Deira, believed he had now _ 


a favourable opportunity to gratify his paſſion. Oſwy there- 


wy O55. 
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Adelwalt formed new projects, He conſidered, to which ſide 
ſoever the victory inclined, it would prove equally dangerous 
to him, ſince he had the ſame reaſon to fear his being deprived 


| ſolved to fave his own troops, and ſtand neuter during the 
battle, that he might be in a condition to defend himſelf againtt | 
the conqueror. When the two armies came in ſight, Penda, 


fore found he was obliged to ſtand alone againſt wats three 
enemies, whoſe united forces could not but inſpire him with 
ſome dread, In this preſſing neceſſity, he made a vow to 
found a dozen monaſteries, and make his daughter a nun, . 
Cod would give him the victory. To this vow it is that 
* hiſtorians aſcribe the ſucceſs God was pleaſed to vouchſafe him 
in this war, 


Whilſt the two armies were re advancing towards one another, 


of his dominions by Penda as by Oſwy : and therefore he re- 


who had not dived into Adelwalt's deſign, boldly attacked the 8 


: king of Bernicia, not doubting of being ſeconded by the 
Deiriaus and Laſt- -Anglians. But when the Mercians faw 


10 in Yorkſhire, Lamb, Top. ; + I 


"1 Ingethline! m, a to Bede, lib. xiii, c. 14, 24; of: erwards Yeding : 


Adel- | 


0 ENGLAND: 


Adelwalt draw off his troops, their ardor abated, and think- 


the kings of Mercia and Eatt- Anglia did their utmoſt to revive 
the ccurage of the frighted troops. But being both ſlain in 


ing they were betrayed, began to give ground. Mean while, : 


endeavouring to renew 7 the fight, their army was put to route. Bede, lib. iii. 
This battle was fought in Yorſhire on the banks of the Aire, cap. 24. 


and the place was afterwards called Winwidheld e. 


After this victory, Oſwy, without loſs of time, marched 
into Mercia, and became maſter of that kingdom, which he 


enjoyed but three years. In that interval, the monarchy, 
vacant ever ſince the death of Oſwald his brother, was con- 


ferred upon him. Penda was properly the only prince that 
could juſtly pretend to it, but withal the moſt eee to be 


| intruſted with it. 


Oſwy held Mercia by richt of conqueſt, whilſt the ſons of 
Penda were forced to ſeck for refuge among their friends. 
Their misfortune would doubtleſs have been of longer con- 

tinuance, had not the rigorous proceedings of Oſwy's officers 
compelled the Mercians to take up arms. They concerted 
their meaſures ſo well, that, when Oſwy leaſt expected it, the 

Northumbrians were on a ſudden driven out of Mercia, and 7 


Wulpher, ſon of Penda, placed on the throne. _ 


A few years aſter, Oſwy in ſome meaſure. repaired this 66. 5 
by the acquiſition of Deira, upon the death of Adelwalt, who 
| died without heirs. Thus Northumberland was once more ; 


: united into one kingdom. 


0 8 w * alone. 


This re-union 3 did not hold long: Ofwy' s tender 
arffection for his natural ſon Alfred, induced him to divide 
Northumberland again, and make him 8 of Deira, though 


eee. to the people 8 inclination. | 


oswy ALFRED 


7 in Bernicia. 18 in Deira. 


Oban: 1 he had reigned W years, died in 
670. The beginning of his reign was troubled with wars; 
but his good fortune prevailed at laſt, and procured him ſome _ 
quiet. Bede, for reafons taken notice of 1 in the hiſtory of the 


0 That! is the Field of Vietory, now Stuelhebecl, folded by kia daughter 


Leeds, Camden. Elfleda. Malm, Pr 20, Bede, lib. iti, 
p And was buried in Whitby mo- cap. 4. 5 


1 _ naltery in Fenn cad in SAXON. _ 


. Huy PE 8 
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670 


G. Malmſb. himſelf both elleemed and feared. The Picts inv ading his 


lib. ini, de 
Nonif. 


684. 
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church, ranks him among the moſt illuſtrious kings of the 
heptarcay, and loads him with praiſes, though his reptutation 
was very much ſullied by the murder of Ofviin. By Anfe da, 
daughter of Edwin, he had two ſons and three qaugh. "ers, 
Egfrid bis fon ſucceeded him both in his kingdom, and in the 
monarchy of the Anglo- Saxons. The Deirians, upon Oſwy's 
death, revoited anainſt Alired, and put themſelves under the 
dominion of Egtrid, who thereby became king of all North- 
umberland, Alfred retired into Ireland, where he applied him- 
--felf chiefly to his ſtudies, Th expcclation of a favourable op- 
portunity to recover his dominions. 


EG FRID 1 


Egfrid, though he came to the crown Young, toon made 
territories, were defcated fevera] times, and forced in the end 
to purchaſe a peace with part of their country. FLIER ner, 
king of Mercia, thought likewiſe to make ſome conqueſts in 
Northumberland; but before the end of the war, was very 
glad to preſerve his own dominions. Egirid's good ſucceſs in. 
the beginning of his reign, procured him the dignity of 
monarch, which his father enjoyed before him, 

In the year 684, he ſends an army into Ireland, for the 
conqueſt of that iſland, under the conduct of Be tfrid; whoſe 


Bede, Hb. iv. exyclties: to the Irifh, ſpecially in not ſparing their very 


cap. 26. 


churches and monaſteries, cauſe the enterprize to miſcarry. 


The Iriſh rccovering out of their firſt ſurprize, deſend them- 


ſelves fo well, that Bertirid 1 iS torced to return home with his > 
almoſt reine army. 15 
Egfrid not being able to gain any thing from that quarter, 
110180 es to enlarge Bis bounds towards the north, and to that 
end carries his arms into the country of the Pics, who little 
expected an invaſion. For which reaſon they betake them- 
ſelves to their moraſſes and f ſens, to avoid the firſt attacks of 
their enemies. Egfrid was ſo unwiſe as to follow them, and 
lead his men into unknown defiles, which he could not oct 
clear of. Whereupon the Picts, who were perfectly acquainted 


"2 


with the country, harraſled his hunger- ſtarved troops in ſuch a 
manner, that he loſt above half his army. And at laſt, to 
open a pallage, he was forced to come to a very unequal en- 


gagement, wherein he loſt his life, in the forticth year of his 
age, and fifteenth of his 1 wy 5 

Eg frid was twice mariicd;” Adelfrida bis ff wife, daughter 
of Annas king of the Latt-Angles, and widow of Thombert 
an 
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an Engliſh lord, is ſaid to remain a virgin, though ſhe had 
two huſbands, and at laſt to be entirely parted from Egfrid. 
She founded a monaſtery at Ely, and was the firſt abbeſs herſelf. 
She was reverenced in England by the name of St. Auldry. 

The death of Egfrid, and loſs of his army, were extreme 
prejudicial to the Kingdom of Northumberland, which from 

that time never recovered its former luſtre. The Pits im- 

proved their victory by the conqueſt of part of Bernicicia, which 
lay convenient for them. The Welſh, on the other hand, 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the two provinces, that formerly com- 
poſed the kingdom of Areclute, and out of them erected the 
kinzdoms of Lenox and Cumberland; the firſt of which was 
taken from them ſome years after. : „„ 

Egfrid leaving no iſſue, the Northumbrians recalled Alfred 
from Ireland, and crowned him king of both kingdoms, 
which from thenceforward remained always united. 


- AL ÞF-R:ED. 


The PiQs and Welſh having had time to ſecure their con- 685. 
queſts before Alfred was ſettled on his throne, it was not poſ- Bede, * 

ble for him, after Egfrid's death, to recover them out of their“ ?““ 
hands. All he could do was to defend, and that with great 
difficulty, the reſt of his dominions from the frequent attacks 

of his neighbours. The monarchy of the Anglo- Saxons went 

to the kings of Weſſen. 1 e 

Alfred ended his days in 705, having reigned twenty years 705. 

after his reftoration. He left his ſon Oſred to ſucceed him at Ann. Sax. 
Oo years. of age, under the guardianſhip of a lord named Ts Oe 
BIKE IS =, ns a ' 


OSRED. 


The minorities of princes being generally attended with G. Naim. 
troubles, it happened in the beginning of this, that Edulph, a lib. iii. de 
certain lord of the country, taking advantage of Oſred's the: i 
youth, made an attempt upon the crown. A powerful party Malmsb. 
having owned him for king, Oſred and his guardian were 
obliged to retire to Bamborough-caſtle, where they were im- 
mediately beſieged by Edulph. The length of the ſiege giving 
Brithrie time to look about him, and his friends an opportu- _ 
nity of riſing in favour of their lawful king, Edulph found 
himſelf deſerted on a ſudden, and forced to raiſe the ſiege in 0 
confuſion and hurry. Whereupon Brithcic, improving this Bede, lib. . 
happy turn, ſalljed out in purſuit of the uſurper, and taking Flor. Wig. 
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him priſoner, ordered him to be beheaded, about two months 
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after his revolt. 

When Ofred came of age, and was m maſter of himſelf, he 
fell into a wicked and lewd courſe of life ; but eſpecially he 
had little or no regard for the monks, which was looked upon 
then as the height of impiety. He made no ſcruple, as tis 
pretended, to debauch the nuns, and even to force them, when 
fair means would not prevail. Though this imputation can- 


not be ſaid to be certainly true, yet the effects of it were great, 


After Alfred, Oſwy's natural fon, came to the crown, all the 
baſtards of the kings, or their deſcendants, imagined they had 


the ſame right to aſpire to the throne. This proved the occa- 


ſion of many trobles in the kingdom. Cetired and Oitic, 


5 geicendants of Ogga, natural ſon of Ida, ſeeing Oſred was 


| neither eſteemed nor beloved, formed a party againſt him, 
which was abetted to the utmoſt of their power by the regular 


716. 
G. Malm. 


. 


= = Hunt, 
lib. ii. 


and ſecular clergy, whoſe intereſt it was to have a new ye. 
reign. This party became at length ſo ſtrong, as to be able 
to give Oſred battle, wherein he was (lain, in the ninetcenth 


year of his age, and eleventh of his reign. Cenred, thc 


principal author of the revolt, was his luccellor, 8 


716. 


.CENRED. 


This prince died in the ſecond year of his reign, and 
 Ofric; that aſſiſted him in een the crown, mountel 


the ran after him. 


10 
Sax. Ann. 
Bede. 


730. 


N. 


20 "gt * 025 Ex he OED. 8 
K. l SRI CC 


4 23882 «>, 


able, and left his crown. to his couſin Ceolulph, 
e c E OL H. 


4 


This prince turning monk, in. the ſeventh or eighth year of 


his reign, paſſed the reſidue of his days in the bp of 


Linis fam, Edbeut aſcended the throne after him 


35 l rar voc (hoe, 


737 

wt , Malm. 
. i. cap. 3. 
H. Hunt. 
neg lib. i WW. 
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invaſion of the Picts in the northern frontiers-. This war 


obliging him to march all his forces towards the north, the 


oy of n taking mn aan fell upon 
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He reighted « eleven. years, without Jong any thing remark- 
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the forthern parts of Northumberland, and carried off a great 740. 
boot 1 

Ldbert, towards the end of his reign, having mide a league 756. 
with Oenguſla king of the Picts, recovered the city of Are- Malmsb, 
clute 4, capital of the kingdom of Lenox, taken by the Welſh — 
in the reign of Alfred. Deovama, general or prince of the s 
Welſh, endeavouring to relieve Areclute, was defeated hy the 


confederate kings. Shortly after, Edbert retired into a mo- 
naſtery, Raving his crown to his ſon Oſulph. 


OSULPH. 


Ofolp h was aſlaſſinated in the firſt year of his reign; and 758. 
Mollon-Adelwald, . not of the — was raiſed 
to the throne. | 


MOLLON- ADELWALD. 


Mollon- Adelwald' 8 election was a Pr occaſion: of ſundry 759. 
calamities that afflicted Northumberland, and proved in the 3 abe. 
end the deſtruction of the kingdom! The Northumbrians Hunting, 
having been guilty of the error of placing on the throne a a 
king not of the royal family, all the great men thought them=- 
ſelves entitled to the crown, as well as the princes of the 
blood. Hence thoſe many factions that ended at laſt in the 
entire loſs of the publick liberty. Some of the nobles finding 
M ollon had raiſed himfelf to the throne by the help of a power- 761. | 
ful party, believed it allowable for them to do the ſame. 8. Dunelm, 


3 5 Olwy, one of theſe lords, led the way; but death freed the 
king from this competitor. Afterwards Alcred, elated. 
| from Ida by Alaric, one of his natural ſons, following the 


example of Oſwy, and ſecretly conſpiring againſt Mollon, 
found means to inſnare him and put him to death; after. 
which he was eo ü in his Head. 1 


A I. C R E D. 
| Mollon? $ faftion, chat was very weed humbled by his death. 965. 


having in time recovered the Ane oy had loſt, Alcred 


q | was forced to fly to the king of the Picts, Soo ſar of falling. 
into the hands of his * As ſoon as he was : 
| x 


Ethelred, fon of TY was moored 14 on the throne 
father" $ party. | "OUS" 


4 Or Atcuith, the fame bb Pambrinon. T = | 10 


| l 
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As Ethelred had been raiſed to the crown by the intereſt 


of his faction, he judged the beſt way to fix himſelf in the 
throne, would be by the death or baniſhment of the heads 
of the contrary party. Accordingly, three of the princi- 


pal oppoſers of his election were put to death, for forged or . 
flight crimes. But this method, inſtead of having the ex- 


pected effect, ſerved only to haſten the plots of his ene- 


mies, whom the deaths of the three innocent locds fur- 
niſhed with a plauſible pretence to take up arms. In a 


ſhort time they were able to bring into the field an army, Þ 
that gave the king ſome uneaſineſs. The king, however, 
ſending his beſt troops againſt them, under the command 
of a. general entirely devoted to his ſervice, was in hopes 
of ſpeedily reducing them to obedience, But bis army was 


overthrown by the rebels. This defeat, which was ſoon 


followed by a ſecond, threw him into ſuch an ill ſituation, 


R. de H ow. 


oy 3 
lib, 1 Lo 8 Jo 


that he was obliged to fly for refuge to ſome of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. Upon his retiring, Alfwald, fon 0 
Oſulph, and grandſon of Egbert, was placed on the throne 


by the victorious party. 


ALFWALD 4. 


Alfwald © reigned eleven years with great juſtice and 
moderation. But, however, it did not prevent his being | 
aſſaflinated by one of the contrary faction. He was honoured 


by. his followers as a faint after his death. 
OSRED. II. 


881, fn of Ying e wis en in his room; whe, 
very unlike his predeceſſor, became fo contemptible, thi 
he was confined to a monaſtery the firſt year of his reign. 


Ethelred's party was deeply concerned in depoling Olred, 


and had intereſt enough to recall and place him _ on the 


throhe, after fifteen years exile. 
ETHELRED reſtored. 


- Fihelred 8 0 his. new. reign _ two * of cruelty, 


that very much exaſperated his enemics againſt him. He 
put Olred his POE: to death, Who, though a mont, 
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PHE iegiam of Mercia was ene on the north by — of 
nahe Humber, by which it was U from North Mercia. 
end z on the weſt. by the Severn, be — which were | 

the Britons or Welſh ; on the ſouth by the Thames, by which 

it was parted from the kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex, and Weſ- 
ex sin the caſt by the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft-Avglia. 
or yo, — hs 

that ran into the ſea, and-ſeryed for a boun to all the other 
kipgdoms: hence the name Mercia, from the! Saxon word 
Mere ſignifying) a Bound, and not, as ſome fancd, from an 
imaginary river called Mercia. The inhabitants of this king= 
doc are ſametimeautermed by hiſtorians Mediterranei Angliz, 
or the Midland Engliſn; and ſometimes Southumbrians, as 
being ſouth of the Hugaber;z1 but) the moſt common name is 
that of Mercians. Thel principal vities of Mercia were Lin: 
deln, Nottingham, Warwickz; Eeiceſter, Coventry, Lichfield, | 
Northampton, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Derby „Che ter, Shrewſ= 
| bury, Stafford, Oxford, Briſtol, Of all the "kingdoms of the 
e this was tlie fineſt and moſt conſi ſderable. Its 
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greateſt N was a : hundred __ ber m_ and its 8 ä = 
= % ia 0 by 5740 ON 10 . ee em ' 7 . = i 
TO OT | 
Fit king of Merch, artived in England f in 534. He E. Hunting. = 
was crowned the ſame or the following year, and in Flor. Wiz: =O 


1 d ei ee 2: 93555 n ba e 
INTERREGNUM. 85 


0 Aſter Crids* 8 death, Ethelbert, king of Kent and ack ; 
of the Anglo-Saxons, made himſelf ** of Mercia, and 
| kept it ſome time, as will be related in the ** * me 
kingdom of Kent: but aſterwards reſtored it to W ſon 
of Crida, reſerving however ſome right of besen, . | 
nature of which hiſtorians 2 e to n 8 
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THE HISTORY 
ARDULPH. 


The diviſions that W in Northumberland ſtill con- 
tinue to diſtract that unfortunate kingdom. Ardulph was 
ſupported in the throne only by one of the factions that 
was then the moſt powerful. But this did not hinder the 
other party from frequently attempting to get uppermoſt. 
Alcred, formerly king of Northumberland, left a ſon named 
Alemund, who was head of this party. This prince begin- 
ning to grow formidable, Ardulph put him to death, judg- 
ing it neceſſary to ſacrifice him to his fafety. His death 
being looked upon by his friends as a martyrdom, Alcmund 


was ranked among the ſaints. But this was not all that 
followed upon his death. It afforded the king's enemies 
a pretence to riſe in arms, and ſet Alaric, a lord, at their 


head. But this general being vanquiſhed, and ſlain in 
battle, the malecontents remained quiet for ſome time, in 
expectation of a more favourable opportunity. And, indeed, 


the face of affairs was quickly changed. For the oppoſite 
party became at length ſo powerful, that the king was glad 


to elcape out of his enemies hands, by flying to the court 


5:8. 


910. 0 
to the dominion of Ecbert, king of Weſſex, who put an end | 
| to the . e 


of Charles the Great, where the Engliſh were 0. wel- 
come. 


3 ALFWALD II. 
After the retreat of Ardulph, Alfwald II. who had chaced 
him away, was placed on the throne; and reigning about 
two years, by his death left the crown to Andred. 


„ „„ ANDRED. 


„ bib 


In Andred' s rein it was that Northumberland: ſubenttied 
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The HisTory of the KING PDOVMu of 
M E R CIA. 
THE kingdom of Mercia was bounded on the north by Kingdom o 


4 the Humber, by which it was ſeparated from North Mercis. : > 
umberland ; on the weſt by the Severn, beyond which were 


| 

the Britons or Welſh ; on the ſouth by the Thames, by which | 

it was parted from the kingdoms of Kent, Suſſex, and Weſ- 1 

ſex; on the eaſt by the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt-Anglia. : -, 

Thus Mercia was guarded on three ſides by three large rivers  _ '! 

that ran into the ſea, and ſerved for a boundary to all the other 8 L 

kingdoms: hence the name Mercia, from the Saxon word ED 
Merc, ſignifying a Bound, and not, as ſome fancv, from an 


| imaginary river called Mercia. The inhabitants of this king- 
dom are ſometimes. termed by hiſtorians Mediterranei Angli, 
or the Midland Engliſh; and ſometimes Southumbrians, as | 
being ſouth of the Humber; but the moſt common name is f 
that of Mercians. The principal eities of Mercia were Lin- e | 
_ coln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, Coventry, Lichfield, . | 
Northampton, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Derby, Cheſter, Shrewſ- | | 
bury, Stafford, Oxford, Briſtol, Of all the kingdoms of the | 
 heptarchy, this was the fineſt and moſt conſiderable. Its 1 
_ greateſt length was a hundred and ſixty miles, and its greateſt 
breadth about one hundred. e ( 


J? 1 


Firſt king of Mercia, arrived in England in 584, He H.Huntive, ö 
was crowned the fame or the following year, and died in Fler. Wie. | 


After Crida's death, Ethelbert, king of Kent and monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxons, made himſelf maſter of Mercia, and 
kept it ſome time, as will be related in the hiſtory of the 
kingdom of Kent: but aſterwards reſtored it to Wibba, ſon 
of Crida, reſerving however ſome right of ſovereignty, the 
nature of which hiſtorians have neglected to explain. 
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WI B BA. 


597 This prince reigned nineteen years, and died in 616.7 He 
H. Hunt ng. left a fon called Penda, who ſhould have ſucceeded him, but 
Polycke. Ethelbert being ſtill alive, and dreading his reſtleſs and tur- 
lib. v. cap. bulent ſpirir, left Mercia about a year wi ithout a king. After 
12. that he placed coulin- german of TIGERS on the 

throne. 


CEA R L US 8. 
616. After the death « Eihelbert; in 619, Cearlus freed Mercia 


Malmib. from the dominion of the kings of Kent. He reigned nine 
G. Thorn. years, and died in 624. As he left no children, Penda, on 
of V wy polielied the throne after him. 


E N D A. 


625. This prince was fifty years od when he came to the crown. 
* Hunting, Echelbert had not without reaſon peed him by after his fa- 
= mb, ther's death, be being the molt reſtleſs and ſtirring prince 

that ever reigned be efore or fince in E noland : he hated peace 
worſe alla deat h. I have alrcady, in the hiftory of North--- 
umberla;d, ſpoken of his wars with Edwin, Oſwald, and 
Oſwy. 125 war with the kings of Weſſex and Eaſt- Anglia, 
to avoid rer*tition, fall be related in the hiſtory of theſe 
two Kingdoms. 
. In 653, Penda cauſed 5 eda, I eldeſt ſon, to be crowned 
Bede, lib. iti. of Leiccher, and then ſent him into Northumberland to 
ep. 21. eſpouſe the daughter of king Oſwy, where he was converted 
to Chriſtianity. He rought back with him ſome tnifliona- 
ries, who preached the Got fpel in Mercia with good ſucceſs, 
But Penda lived and died a pagan. | 
Bede, lib.iii, At length Penda was ſlain in battle, in the eightieth year 
c-p. 24 of his age, as was related in the hiſtory of Northumberland. 
| OS, He Jef t ve ſons, Peda, Wolfer, Ethelred, Merowald, and 
| Matcdiny' ; and two daughters, Ciniburga and Ciniſwintha, 


INTERREGNUM. 


657. Aﬀer the defeat and death of "RY; Ofwy 3 maſter 
Peda, 8 of Mercia, and kept it three years: however he left Peda, 
Perch. his ſon-in-law, the little kingdom of Leiceſter. - But Peda 
being ſoon after poiſoned] by his wiſe, Ofwy feized that too, 
and he id i it with the rel of. Mercia till he was driven thence 


by 


Flor. Wig. 


OF EN GTL. AN P. n 
by w alfer, as we have ſeen in the hiſtory of Northumber— 


land. 
WULFER. 


Wulfer was almoſt as much a flranger to peace as his fa- 650. 
ther Penda. He waged war, at ſeveral times, with all the M. Welt. 
neighbouring princes, with various ſucceſs, one while con- 
queror, another while vanquiſhed. As the particulars of theſe 
wars are not very material, and beſides are but Jamely re- 
lated by the hiſtorians, it is needleſs to inſiſt upon them. TI 
ſhall only obſerve, that he took Adelwalch, king of Suſſex, 
priſoner, and brought him to Mercia, after having conquered 


his kingdom b. Some time after, Adelwach turning Chri- 663 3. 
ſtian, during his impriſonment, Wulfer gave him the Iſle of Bede. lib.iv. 


cap. 1. et 7. 


Wight, which he had likewiſe ſubdued. There is room to Por. Wig. 

9 conjecture, that W ulfer had alſo con quered the kingdom of 666, 
Eſſex, ſince it is well known he diſpoſed of the biſhopric of 
London in favour of one Wina. | 

Wulfer was fill an idolater when he came to the crown; i  Malm,! ib. i. 
but ſhortly after was converted, and his children were brought cap. 4. 

up in the Chriſtian religion . Vereburga, one of his daugh- . 
ters, was honoured as a ſaint. He died in 675, thinking to 

leave his crown to his ſon Cenrid ; but his brother Ethelred 

found means to ſupplant” his nephew, and obtain the king- 


dom. 
ETHELRED. 


Ethetred, as fon as he was ſeated on the throne, erected 675. 
Her into a kingdom, and gave it to Merowald his 5 
brother *, who dying without heirs, left it to his younger 


brother Mercelm : but he dying allo without children, this 


little kingdom was reunited to Mercia. EE 
In 679, Ethelred invaded Kent, and made great devaſta- 679. 
tion e. After that he turned his arms againſt Northumber- Rave, iv. 
land f, and compelled Egfrid to reſtore certain Mercian towns, 3 
taken during the reign of W ulfer. Theodore, archbiſhop of. 57 * 
Canterbury, greatly contributed to the peace concluded be- Pont. Bede. 


| Flor. Wie. 
twicen cheſe two kings. | 85 M. Weſtm, 
b He ait defeat 1 king menret, king of Kent. Higd. Polych. 
of Weſſex, at Aſton, near Walling- p. 240. 
ford. Sax. Annal, Malmab Tyrrel, 5 1 la he deſtroyed Roche- | 

I. | " hor” Huntingd. p. 318. p. 7 | 

T e married Ermenilia. hs daugh- kf In this bat.le was flain Elfwin, fe 
ter of Ercombert, king of Kent. Hisd. king E'trid's brother, near the river 

_ Polychron. p. 236. Treat. Sax. Ann. Malmsb, Huntingd. | 


d He marricd the daughter of Er- p. 184. | | | 
N 4 | In 


184 


704. 
_ G. Malmsb. 
lib. 1 * 4. 


Jo. 
Bede, lib. v. 
cap. 20. 


THE HISTORY 


Is 697, Oftrith, wife of Fthelred, was alla nated , and 
the little care to diſcover the murderers, gives room to ſuſpect 
the king himſelf was not innocent. However that be, Ethel- 
red growing weary of the world, reſigned his crown to Cen- 
red, his nephew, ſon of Wulfer, and turned monk in Bard- 
ney monaſtery, of which ſhortly after he was made abbot. 


C ENR E D. 


Nathing remarkable was done by this prince, during his 
four years reign, but the exchanging his crown for the monkiſn 


habit, after the example of Offa, king of Eſſex, who was 
come to his court to demand Ciniſwithna his aunt, daughter 


of Penda, in marriage. By the perſuaſions of this princeſs, 


both kings were prevailed upon to turn monks, and go to 
Rome, and receive the tonſure at the pope's hands. Ceol- 


5 
Ann. Sax. 
Flor. Wig. 
H. Hunting. 
ub. iv. 


red, on of. Ethelred, ſucceeded his couſin Cenred. 


CEOLRE D. 


" Coolipd had a terrible war to ſuſtain: 8 Ina, king of 
the Weſt-Saxons. Hiſtorians, according to cuſtom. without 
relating the motives or particulars of this war, only ſay, the 


” two kings, at Wodenburg in Wiltſhire, fought a bloody 


battle with ſuch equal ſucceſs, that neither could boaſt of the 


ES. 
G. Malmsb. 


lib. i. cap. 4. 


Epiſt. Bon. 
19. 


716. 


victory. | 
Ceolfred was far from being of bis aradeceſion s mind to pre- 
fer the monk's habit before a crown. He not only diſregarded 
the monks and the reſt of the clergy, but, if the hiſtorians 
are to be credited, violated their privileges without any 


ſcruple. This behaviour, ſo contrary to that of all the other 


Engliſh princes, raiſed great clamours againſt him. "he 
monks in particular took all occaſions to paint him in the 
blackeſt colours. Their animoſity followed him even in the 
other world: after his death, Which happened in 716, they 


gave out that, he reſigt ed his laſt breath, blaſpheming and 


talking with the devil, Such kind ot reports againſt thoſe that 


were not in the/intereſt of, the monks, were not ſpread. with- 
Out delign. The hiftories of thoſe days are full of the like 


tales. Ethebald, «pragdion of mes. rothe of en 
py wee che türohe. after je: e . 
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ET HE L BAL p. 


This prince was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings that had _ 
hitherto worn the crown of Mercia, to which he added the 1 
dignity of monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, reſigned by Ina, _ 
king of Weſſex, when he turned monk. This dignity ſeems | 
to have conſiſted originally only in preſiding at the peneral al- 
ſemblies, and commanding the armies of the ſeven kingdoms, El! 
and ſome other prerogatives, which conferred no right of ſo- 1 
vereignty over the other kings: at leait, the electors locked | \ 
upon it in this light. But the monarchs generally conſidered 0 
it after a very different manner: they were no ſooner inveſted 
with it, but their firſt care was to graſp at an unlimited 
power, to which they thought themſelves entitled by the ex- 
amples of the preceding monarchs. Ethelbald, improving Bede, lib, v. 1 
ſome favourable junctures in his reign, carried the preroga- cap. 24. { 
tives of the monarchy to the higheſt degree, and thereby r. Hunting. I 
grew. very troubleiome and formidable to the other kings l. — 
For which reaſon the kings of Weſſex and Northumberland 

agreed to attack him from two different quarters at once, As - 
Mercia was ſituated between theſe two kingdoms, Ethelbald 
Was obliged to ſend half his army towards the north, whilſt 
with the other half he marched himſelf againſt the Weſt- , 
_ Saxons commanded by Ethelun. The particulars of this 752. 
War are unknown, except that Ethelbald was vanquiſhed and Ann. Sar. 
his army put to rout ?, I 
Pour years after, this prince was slain* in a mutiny ofsthe 757. 


army, raiſed by a lord, named Boornrod, who! Was as proclaimed M. \ Weſtnr. 
king by the foldiers. 49 IT Ws 0 


$67 


: BEORNRED, de Uſurper, 


0 chectiün by the armyz h had no right wats 757. f | 

| fume ſuch an authority, was very dilpleaſing to che Meroian ©: 1 5 

lords, eſpecially. as the king elect das no ways related) to the Bede, Epit. : 4 
roval famile: and therefote, before Beornred had time to | 

eſtabliſh! himfelf in his wümpaclen, — forthwith Placed on i 

1222 : 1] 

p. 341. MW it was xtHereford.. »See | 1 


h a 7335 he took Semerion. In | | id 
355 Ann. Malmsb., ; Brompt. 1 1 i 


_ =42, defeated the Weith, and made all 


| the kings and provinces of England, | 
Pouth of the Humber, acknowledge him 


for their ſovereign, Huntingd, - Brompr. 
Sax, An: 

i At Beorgford, or Burford: in Ox- 
forgdſhixe, Tyrrel, p. 266» Huntingd. 


k At Secandune, now called Seck- - 


ington, in Warwickſhire, Camden, p. 


507, 515, and was buried at Reopan- 


dune, or Repton, in ee Cam- 
den, p. | : 2 


497+ 


* 
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the throne Offa, nephew of the late king. Preſenily aſter, 
Offa drawing an army together, gave the uſurper battle, and 
obtained a complete victory. Some ſay, Beornred was ſlain, 


and others, that he maintained his ground for a while in 
_ ſome part of Mercia. 


FR + Offa was one of the moſt famous kings that reigned j in 
8 Malmſb. England during the heptarchy, not only for his being inveſted 
3 with the dignity of monarch, but for his victories over the 


Mat, Paris, Welfh and the neighbouring Saxon princes, and for ſeveral 
other things which I ſhall briefly relate. One of his greateſt 
victories was that over Aldric, king of Kent, in 774% 

Nothing was more common than to ſee thoſe who were 
inveſted with the monarchy aſpiring to a ſovereign authority 
over the other kings. Offa, treading in the ſteps of his pre- 
deceflors, never ceaſed to diſtutb his neighbours on that oc- 
caſion, and was engaged by his ambition in continual wars 
with ſuch princes as diſputed his pretended rights. But theſe 
wars are ſo coniutedly related by the hiſtorians, that all I. 
could ſay would not ſuflice to give a clear notion of them. 
We muſt therefore be contented with what has been ſaid of 
him in general, which may ſerve to diſcover the character of 
king Offa, 

Whilſt Offa was employed 3 in ſubduing the Saxon kings, the 
Welſh, always upon the watch to improoe the advantages af- 
forded them by the frequent difſentions of the Engliſh, 

| thought they had now a fair opportunity to attack him. This 
Sim. Dun. unexpected war, wherein the Welſh at firſt were ſucceſsful, 
cauſed Offa to conclude a peace with the Engliſh, in order 
to turn his arms againſt the Welſh. He quickly reduced them 
to ſuch a condition, that they were forced to abandon not 
only their late conqueſts in Mercia, but alſo part of their 
own country beyond the Severn, which Offa ſeized and 
peopled with Engliſh colonies. But to prevent the Welſh 
from ever retaking it, he threw up a rampart, defended by 

a large ditch, by means of which he parted his conqueſts from 

the reſt of Wales. This rampart, in length twenty-four 
miles, reaching from the mouth of the Dee to the place where 
the Wye runs into the Severn, was called e Ofta,. or 
Oi Dyke”, 8 1 | 

PET © 


1 He id the ws of Kent, the Weſt- Snxons at Benſington in Ox- 

Weſiex, and Northumbria, Muntingd, fo*dihire. Huntinga. b. 34. 
Sax. Ann. Anno 778, he defeated m This dike m. 13 be ſoen c nB. ak 
my | | 3 | „ mii, 
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In 786, Offa made hfs ſon Egfrid partner with him in the Ann. Sax. | 
government, and gave his daughter Edbury in marriage to Mat. Paris. i 
Brithric king of Weilcx, | | We” " 

What caſt the greateſt blemiſh on Offa's s reputation, was M. Weſtm. I 
his treachery to Ethelbert, king of the Eaſt-Angles. Ibis Ann. Sax. 1 
young prince deſigning to marry, came to the court of Offa 
and demanded bis daughter Adelfrida in marriage. He was 
received at firſt with great marks of affection and eſteem. 
But ſoon after the ſcene was changed; Offa, by the preſſing 
and repeated. inſtigations of Quendrida his wife n, who repre- = 
ſented to him that he ought by all means to embrace fo fair — 
an opportunity of becoming maſter of Faſt- Anglia, was per- 
ſuaded to break the moſt ſacred laws of honour and hoſpitali- 

| ty, by the murder of Ethelbert®. Which done, he marches Brompton. 

into Eaſt-Anglia with a numerous army before the Eaſt- 

Angles had time to prepare for their defence, and meeting 5 =» 
with no oppoſition, c 8 the Handen, and unites > | ; | 
Ate reac: 

He had no bens e e this hoerid fact, but he was 
tormented with cruel remorſe. His crime was continually be- 
fore his eyes, and tortured him to ſuch a degree, that he 
could not enjoy a moment's eaſe. To appeaſe his raging 
cConſcience, he reſolved upon a journey to Rome (which he 
performed in 794) to obtain a pardon from the pope, and 
ſecure himſelf from the puniſhment due to his crime. The 
pope? granted nis requeſt, on condition he would be liberal 

to the churches and monaſteries ; for that was the only wa 

then of attoning for fins. It were to be wiſhed that reſti- 
tution nad allo. been en joined as a a neceſſary and Previous 
condition. 

Among the ene of OfFa to the churches of Rome, 
we muſt not omit one of great conſequence for England. Ina, 
wing of the Weſt-Saxons, had now founded at Rome a col- 
lege for the education of Engliſh youth; for the maintenance 
| whereof. the founder ordered a penny to be collected yearly 


— ere — 


7946 


hill, and oobe IN at  Helig and Lau ham, and being i 0 | 
terden in Herefordſhir : and it conti- Flintſhire, ends a little below Holywell, 
nued northwards from Knighton oer a place formerly the ſite of the caſtle 
a part of Shro; pſhire into Montgomery- of Baſingwork. Ste Camd. p. 698. 5 | _ 
ſhire, and goes over the long mountain un Matt, Paris ſays, that he after - | iq 
of Kevn Digeth to Harden Caſtle, crois wid ſhut her up, and would never let » 
the Severn. and Lhau-Drinio common; her coue nf him again, p. 081. e 1 
frem whence it paſſes the Vynrwy again o He warn unde ed at Mardon, about 1 
into Shropſhire, not far from Oſwalſtry. three miles from Heretord, Lewis's | 


In Denbighſhire it is viſible along the Hit. of Or. Brit. Introd. P. 43. 
road between Rbywabon and Wien Pp Adrian. + 


: 
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M. Parts. 
M, Welt, 


named Peter-pence inſtead of Romeſcot. 


were pretended to be found at Verulam. 


T2 EE HES 1-O KY 

of every family in his dominions 2. This kind of charity 
was termed Romeſcot, that is, Tribute of Rome, or, ſent to 
Rome. Offa extended this tax throughout Mercia and Eaſt. 
Anglia, the lands belonging to the monaſtery of St. Alban”; 
only excepted : and becauſe this money was paid at Rome, 
on a holyday called St. Peter's ad Vincula *, this tax was 
By this means the 
directors of the college were abundantly ſupplied wherewithal 
to defray the expence they were at from the great concourſe 
of the Engliſh, who came to ſtudy at Rome, In proceſs of 
time, the popes pretending it was a tribute paid by the Eng- 
liſh to St. Peter and his ſucceſſors, converted it to their own 
uſe, till it was entirely abolifhed by Henry VIII“. 

Before Offa left Rome, he obtained of the pope the cano- 
nization of St. Alban, the firſt Britiſh martyr, whoſe relics 
At his return, he 


wa Rb. j. built there a fine church and a ſtately monaſtery, to which 


cap. To 


| ib, 1. dap. 4. 


he granted great privileges and a large revenue. From that 
time Verulam was called St. Alban's. Offa alſo was very 
munificent to the church of Hereford, where the body of the 
king of Eaſt-Anglia lay buried, that prayers might be inceſ- 
ſantiy made for the murdered and murderer. 
William of Malmſbury, ſpeaking of king Offa, doubts 


whether he ſhould rank him among the good or bad princes *. 


| Lambert, 

Sax. leg, 

Svelman, 
Concil, 


_ erecting of Lichfield into an archbiſhoprick u, 


The canonization of St Alban, procured by his means, and 
the founding a noble monaſtery in honour of that ſaint, being 
put in the balance againſt the murder of e gk Fl is the 
ground of that hiſtorian's uncertainty. 

The reign of Offa is memorable 1 upon ſeveral accounts: 
His dike: The union of Eaſt-Anglia to Mercia: The 
of which 1 
ſhall. ſpeak elſewhere : Peter-Pence: A body of laws pub- 
liſhed under the title of Mercens Leaga, i. e. Laws of the 
Merciaus n which ferved for a pattern to his e and 


1 7 
« * 7 uh 4 — SA . 7k - 


ae, It was in * upon twenty three | that at e ce W. ab 


| _ Malmsbury 
character, ee e ſeized the lands 
ot leyeral aonaſterind; aun — 


of our preſent counties, for ſo far his 
dom inions extended. 
r Firſt day of Auguft.: 55 


s Nich. Bacon, in his Historical and 
Political Diſcourſes, chap. ix. makes it 


appear It was Tags "_ vain a wibute. 


| Rapin. 


t Probably ny Do reaſon _ W. 
gives him an jndifterent 


cholſon's" Hiftoryy * 


ann 


p. 30. 


u Upon his conquering Kent, he re- 


: moved the archiepifeopzl s ſee from 
N Lichfield, See M. Paris, 


p. 978, 979 · Maine de Pontif, 
P · 199. 14 * Un U 
w Concerning this? matter, ſee Ni- 


libr.“ 12 45. and 


his preface to r. A Saxon- 
3&9 * * 21 ES. 
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the greateſt part whereof were inſerted in king Alfred's laws, 

publiſhed about the end of the next century *, g 
Offa had contracted a clofe friendſhip with Charles the C. Malmsb, | 
Great. We meet with ſome of their Letters in the Life of lib. i. "eB 
Offa at the end of Matthew Paris's hiſtory : A life wherein 
are almoſt as many fables as truth, 

T his prince died in 796, after a reign of thirty-nine years. 

Egfrid, who had already been crowned as his partner, ſuccceded 
him both | in the kingdom of Mercia, and dignity of Monarch. 


EGFRRID. | ” | 


Egfr id, who ſurvived his father but four or hve months, 79b. 

em ployed that time in enriching the monks, and particularly ee 

thoſe of St. Albans. Cenulph, deſcended from Wibba by Flor. Wiz. — 
another branch, ſucceeded him 1 in both his dignities. Brompton. 


CENULPH, 


Cenulph was no ſooner on the throne, but he declared war 796. 
againſt Edbert-Pren king of Kent, the motive whereof is Sim. Dun. 
 wunknow?. We are only told, it proved fatal to the king“ N 

of Kent, who being taken priſoner, was carried to Mercia, 

where Cenulph ordered his eyes to be put out“, after he had 

5 placed another king * on the throne of Kent v. 

Cenulph died in 819, after a glorious reign of twenty-four G. 1 Malm. 


years. He left a ſon very young, named Cenelm, and two Foh chron. 
: OS. nine and Burganilda. 


E E N E L M. . 
Quendrida, eldeſt ſiſter of Cenelm, hoping to mount the $19: 
throne, if her brother was out of the way, cauſed him to be Higden, 


aflafſinated by one Aſcobert, who threw his body into a well, 
where it was found, as it is e * a miracle. Quen- 


El at of Monmouth, lib. i. bor it, Jon that he was 1040 on 


cap. 20. and Ranulph of Cheſter, lib, 


i. cap. 50. confound theſe Mercian 


laws, with the, laws of one Marcia, 
wife of Guithelin a Britiſh king, 
Alfred the Great ſays in his preface to 
his laws, That he had taken from the 


laws of Ethelbert king of Kent, Ina 
king of Weſſex, and Offa Ling of 


Mercia. Rapin, 
TH | I afſ igns no other reaſon 


by an inveterate animoſity againſt 
them, which he inherited from — | 
P. 33. | 
z W. Malmsbury ſays, that he or- 
dered him to be ſet at liberty ſoon 


aftcr, 
a Cuthred, inder, 


* b Fe reſtored Adelard, 7 bby of 
Canterbury, w the dignity of metropo- 


urida 


B Malmsb, ibid. 
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819. 
Sax. Aun. 


| Eaſt Angles, | 
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drida did not reap that benefit from her crime, ſhe ex pected; 
for the Mercians placed on the throne „ inks of the |; 


late * 


CEOLULPH. 


This prince, after a year's reign, was depoſed by Bernulph, 
one ot the principal lords of the country. 


BERNULPH, 821. LU DIC AN, 823. 
WII. GAL PE, 825. 


T ſhall ſay nothing hike of theſe three laſt kings of Mercia, | 


ecauſe 1 ſhall have occaſion to mention them in the hittory 
of the kings of Wellex, | 


The His ron af the Kin GDOM of 
EAST-ANGLIA. 


H kingdom of the Eaſt- Avated \ was. bounded on the 
north by the Humber and the German ocean: On the 
eaſt by the ſame ocean, which ſurrounded it almoſt on wo 5 


ſides: On the ſouth by the kingdom of Eſſex; and on the 


weſt by Mercia. Its greateſt length was eighty, and its 


greateſt breadth fifty- five miles. It contained the two coun- 


ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, with part of Cambridgeſhire. 


The chief towns were Norwich, Thetford, Ely, and Cam- 


bridge. I have already related, how this kingdom was found 


577. 4 
fucceed him, 


his being king, He died in 5785 _— his ſon W to | 
1 | 1 1— 


under twelve chiefs, the ſurvivor of meg Uſa, aſſumed 
| the title of FG of the Eaſt- Angie. 


ed by the Angles that landed on the eaſtern coaſts of Britain, | 


We * not fad G prince De any 1125 3 after : 


o 
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wald, but having made no great progreſs, was now almoſt | 
extinguiſhed. After he had effected this work by the aſſiſtance 
of Felix, a Burgundian prieft, he retired into a monaſtery; 
| religning his crown to Egric his couſin, 
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TITILUS. 
All we know of this king is, that he died i in 599, and had "0 


for ſucceſſor his ſon Redowald. 


REDOWALD. 


This prince was the moſt iuſtious of all the kings of 5900. 
Faſt-Anglia, if not of the whole Heptarchy. As I have had Lang, Chr. 


occaſion to ſpeak of him largely in the hiſtory of Northum- Reg, 
berland, I ſhall only obſerve here that he died in Oe leav- 


ing 5 his crown to his ſon Erpwald. 
ERPWALD. 


Erpwald made but a very indifferent fioure i in the 6 624. 


deing all along in ſubjection to Edwin king of Northumber- O. Malm. 
land, who might have deprived him of his kingdom, with the 


lid. i. c. 3. 
conſent of the Eaſt- Angles, if the obligations he had received 


from Redowald his father, would have ſuffered him to have 

been guilty of ſo black an ingratitude. However, he was 
in reality the ſovereign of Eaſt-Anglia, though he left Erp-  _ 
wald the title of king. Erpwald Was aflaſinated | in 633, Bede, lib, ii 
_ after he had reigned about nine „„ 5 * 


EPs INTERREGNUM, 1 
5 After 15 death, Faſt- - Atiglta had no king for three years, 633. 


the reaſon Ws HH" is unknown. In 636 the Eaft-Angles 
placed a on the throne Sigebert, half brother of their laſt * 


8 1 G E B E R T. 
This prince he was baniſhed by Erpwald his brother by 636. 


the mother's fide, on ſuſpicion of aſpirin to the crown, had G. Malm. 


retired into France, where he became a Chriſtian. . As ſoon Flos. wa... 
as he was king of Eaſt-Anglia, he made it his chief buſi- Bede, lib.i, 


5 neſs to bring his ſubjects to the knowledge of the true God; cap. 18. 


which indeed was planted among them in the reign of Redo- lib ith, 


— 4 


my 5 G <5 * 


644. 
Bele. 
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EG RIC. 


Egrie ſoon after his coronation, being attacked by Penda 
king of Mercia, the Eaſt- Angles having no great confidence 
in their new king, petition Sigebert to quit his monaſtery, 
and put himſelf at the head of their army. He ſtood out a 


good while againſt their intreaties: But poſſeſſed with a no- 


tion that heaven muſt crown fo pious a prince with victory, 


they preſſed him fo earneftly, that at length he yields to their / 


requeſt, and heads the army with Egric, carrying nothing but 


a ſwitch in his hand. God, who is not directed by the ima- 


TR 

Anglia. By his aid it was, that Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, 
who fled to him for refuge, was reſtored to his 

8 which he had been deprived by Penda in 645. 


654. 
Sax. Ann. 
Flor. Wig. 

Tohohr. 


ginations of men, gave the victory to the Mercians, both the | 
Laſt- Anglian kings being ſlain on the ſpot. They were ſuc- 
eceded by Anus, ſon of Ennius, n of Redowald. 


:A N N A $.- 
"Anne was one of the moſt Muftrious king 8 of FE a 


Ingdom,. of 


This action drew upon him the hatred of Penda, who, N 
out of revenge, reſolved to carry fire and ſword into Eaſt- 


Anglia, Annas died whilſt he was preparing for his defence, 
Jeaving the management of this . war to Ethelrie, 


his brothen and ſucceſſor *, Tg 


him with a ſum of money to deſiſt from his war with the 


ETHELRIC. 


Ethelric dreading the valour and power of Ponds, . 


FEaſt-Anglians, and to induce him to invade Northumberland, 


offers to accompany him with all his forces. I have already 


related how wes | were both lain in an engagement with 


 Oſwy. Adelwal brother of Ethelric, mounted the throne 


WY 


after him. 


: ADELWALD. 


We "NPY nothing more of this prince, but that he died 
in 6 4 leaving * 8 crown to n his * ſon of 0 


| Ethelrie. 


2 The Sax, Ann, Huntiagd, 5 3775 and Mam, by, that he vas ain N 
| in e with Penda. Wh 
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ALDULPH. 


Of this prince all we can learn is, that he was alive in 664; 


680, and aſſiſted at the council of Hatfield. His ſucceſſor 
was Alfwald. 


ALFWALD. 


Alfwald died in 749, and was ſacceeded by Beorna and Flor, 
Ethelbert, who divided the kingdom. TEN M. Weſt, 


BEORNA and. ETHELBERT, 


Ethelber t dyi ig befote che year 758, Beorna reigned alone: 749% 


But we know nothing n more of 892 that he was ſuccceded 
: by Ethelred. ; 53 


2 


-  ETHELDRED. 


- Ethitfred dying about the year 700, left me crown to 
pare : 


E T H E L B E R T. 
This“ is the prinae' that Offa king of Mercia put to death 


in order to ſeize his kingdom in 792 ©, From that time 
Laft- Anglia and Mercia made buſt. one kingdom, 
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” mY kin gdohd a Eflex} of the Eaft-Saxons, was bound- Kingdom of. 
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by Me 
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its breadth thirty-eight. It contained the counties of Eſſex 
and Middleſex, and part of Hertfordſhire. "The principal 
cities were London and Colcheſter; the firſt of which be- 
came aiterwards the metropolis of al] England. It had for- 
merly been very confiderable, by reaſon of its ſituation, in 


the time of the Romans, who made it a colony. But in all 


probability it was reduced very low after the arrival of the 
Saxons. 

This country having been extorted from Vortigern by 
Hengiſt, after the maſſacre of the Britiſh lords, was erected 
into a kingdom by Ercherwin, the firſt king. Hiſtorians have 
neglected to inform us of the occaſion and manner of found- 
ing this kingdom, by which the ſucceſſors of Hengiſt were 
deprived of almoſt as large a tract of land as the kingdom 
of Kent. Had a monattery been! in the caſe we onde have 
had all the particulars. 


E RE CHEN WIN, 


Erchenwin began Un reign in 527, and died in 587, after 


he had reigned ſixty Years. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
* Sledda, „ 


SLEDDA 


It is not known i in what year this prince died, but only that 
his lon Sabert or Saba reigned in 599. 


SAB ER T. 


Sabert was the left Chriſtian king of Eſſex, being converied 
- by the preaching of Mellitus, and ſollicitation of Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, his uncle, by his mother's ſide . He was 
noted for his piety and zeal for the true religion. He God in 

616, and was ſucceeded by his three ſons b. es 


SAXRED, SEWARD, "and; SIGEBERT. 


Theſe three princes. reigning together,” forſook wii one 


Y conſent the Chriſtian religion, which they had profeſſed du- 


ring their father's life. After * 28, had reigned ſeven Jus | : 


a Ri cula, ſiſter to Ethe b rt, was thedral, ITY wa to fone, he 


o | Sabert's mother. R pin, „ | built. _ Higd, Polychr, P. 223. 
. He was | durles- in St. Paul's $-Ca- 


they 
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they raſhly came to an unequal engagement with Cinigiſil and Bede, lib, ii, 
Quicelm, kings of Weſſex, and were all three cut off, with 2. 

their whole army. Their ſucceſſor was Sigebert the Little. Weſtm. 


81G EB ER T the Little. 


Nothing particular is known concerning this prince, not ſo 623. 
much as the time of his death, but only that he was ſucceeded 
by Sigebert the Good, grandſon of a brother of pious king 


* 


Sabert, and was on the throne in 653. Tp 


Sißgebert reſtored the Chriſtian religion in his dominions, 653. 

from whence it had been expelled ever ſince the death of Flor. Wig. 

dabert. He was affiſted therein by Cedd, a Northumberland 8 OS 

prieſt, conſecrated biſhop of the Eaſt-Saxons. This prince jy, i. Ce. 6. 

was aſſaſſinated in 655, by two counts his relations, who, Bede, lib. il. 

having been excommunicated by Cedd, complained that the: 22+ 

king, inſtead of averiging their quarrel, had caſt himſelf at 

the feet of the biſhop, begging pardon for converſing with 

them after their excommunication. His ſucceſſor was Swithelm 
„ e N 


| There is nothing particular concerning this prince, | except 885. : 
that Sebba and Siger ſucceeded him, Flo Wig 


Ls 55 | eh G. Malm, 
8E B B A and 81 G8 E R. | 


Sebba was ſon of Seward, and Siger of Sigebert the Little, 
ſon of the ſame Seward. Siger returned to idolatry ; but 
Sebba ſtedfaſtly adhered to the Chriſtian religion. They were 
vaſſals to the king of Mercia, as was before obſerved in the 
reign of Wulfer, Siger dying in 683, Sebba remained ſole 
king of Eſſex. oo og CO 


SEB B A alone, 
Sebba reigned about eleven years longer, and then, being 683: 


very old, turned monk in 694. He left his crown to Sighard | 
and Senofrid his ſons, T2 e 


. 
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SIGHARD and SENOFRID. 


694. Theſe two brothers reigned, and very probably died, to- 

0 gether about the year 705. Offa, ſon of Siger, mounted the 
throne after them, SN 
5 OFF A. 


705. This prince defiring to marry, and caſting his eyes on Ci- 
Bede lib. v. niſwintha, daughter of Penda, king of Mercia, goes to the 
raf. 23. court of Cenred to demand this princeſs his aunt in marriage. 

But Ciniſwintha, being very religious and not young, per- 
ſuades her lover to turn monk as ſhe docs likewiſe her 
nephew, king of Mercia. Theſe two princes went to Rome 
together, and received the tonſure at the pope's hands, Offa 

is ſaid by ſome to be ſucceeded by Seolred, or Selred, fon of 

„ 155 


SEQLEED: 


707. Seolred reigned thirty-eight years, and was killed at laft, 


S. Malmſb, but by whom, or in what manner, is unknown. Swichred 


H. Hunt. his ſon ſucceeded him, as ſome fay, 
SWITHRED. 


746. This is the laſt king of Eſſex, whoſe name occurs in 
hiſtory, or the Saxon Annals. He began his reign in 746, 
and in caſe he was alive at the time of the dillolution of the 
Heptarchy, mult have reigned ſeventy-eight years. : 
Of all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, there is none whoſe 
| hiſtory is ſo imperfect as that of the kingdom of Eſſex. 
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Kirzlom of HE kingdom of Kent, the firſt that was founded by 
RE the Saxons, being neither large nor very conſiderable, 
made no figure in the Heptarchy, only during the reigns of 
Hengiſt and Ethelbert. It was very advantageouſly ſituated, 
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having the ſea on the ſouth and eaſt; the Thames on the 
north; ant the little kingdom of Suſſex on the weſt. As 
long as this laſt ſubſiſted, it © ſerved as a bulwark to the kings of © 
Kent, againſt the ambition of the kings of Weſlex. But 
after it was ſubdued by the Weſt-Saxons, the kingdom of 
Kent was in continual danger of falling under the dominion 
of theſe powerful neighbours. The truth is, the jealouſy be- 
tween the kings of Weſſex and Mercia, and the equality of 
their forces, were the only things that long prevented this 
little kingdom from becoming a prey to one or other of them. 
It was not above ſixty miles in length, and thirty in breadth. 
The chief towns were Dorobern or Canterbury, the capital; 
Dover, Rocheſter, and ſome others not ſo large indeed, but 
conſiderable however for their fituation and harbours, as 


Sandwich, Deal, Folkſtone, Reculver, &c. 
HEN GIS T. firſt king. 


Hengiſt arrived in Great- Bricaln in 400 He aſſumed the 455. 


the title of King of Kent in 455, and died i in 488. He was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Eſcus. 


ESCUS. 


As the Saxons, after the death of Hengift, conferred the 488. 
command of their armies on Ella king of Suſſex, Eſcus very G. alan, 
likely was not in ſo great eſteem as his father, I know of lib. i. cap. 7, 
nothing remarkable concerning his reign *, which laſted bo 
the year 512. His ſuccetlor was Octa his ſon. 


OCTA. 


This prince ſuffered, or at leaſt could not proven the FT ey 512. 
bring of Eſſex and Middleſex from the kingdom of Kent, to Flor. Wig, 
form the kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons. This is the only particu- ee 66 
lar we meet with during his twenty-two years reign. After N 
Octa, his father Hermenric aſcended the throne of Kent. 5 


HERMENRIC. 


"There. 18 nothing particular concerning this prince, who _ 


reigned however thirty years. Before his death he aſſociated | 
Echelbert bis fon ane ſucceſſor, | 


= -Hondoglou: FEES that * enlarged bis domiajons, by conquering = 5 
kingdoms ot the Britons, p- 3125 | | 


D ETHEL. 
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ETHELBERT; 


£68. Ethelbert was one of the moſt celebrated kings, not only 
| of Kent, but of the whole Heptarchy. He was famous upon 
many accounts, particularly for his being the firſt Chriſtian 
king of his nation, But as I intend to ſpeak elſewhere of the 
converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall relate here only ſuch 
of Ethetbert's actions as reſpect not religion. 

This prince, who had a great and an aſpiring genius, be- 
BY: held with regret, that bis pred -effors had loſt the dignity of 
Flor Wig. monarch and che juperiority Hengiſt had over all the Saxons 
* „ : ſettled in his time in Great Britain. At his coming to the 
MI. Wen. crown, he finds Ceaulin king of Weſſex, in poſſeſſion of this 
568. ſuperiority as monarch. He reſolves to diſpute it with him, 
but is twice worſte). For this cauſe he remains quiet till the 
Pear 593, when be take» up arms again, not ſingly as before, 
ut in conjunction with all the other kings, who are diſpleaſed 
with Ceaulin's ſeizing the kingdom of Suſſex. Ethelbert be- 

Ty ing declared general, de'cated Ceaulin, who died ſoon after. 

G. Mam. After Ceaulin's death, Ethelbert being elected monarch of 
vb. i, cap. 1. the Anglo. Saxons, and forgetting the fall of Ceaulin, of which 
dhe hinielf was the cauſe, exerciſed an almoſt abſolute power 
Bede, lib. i. over all the kingdoms lying ſouth of the Humber, the North- 
; 8 9 umbrians alone having found means to keep themſelves in- 

7 dependent. All the reſt choſe rather to ſubmit than contend 

with him dd. 

Beſides his beiog formidable to his neighbours for his great 

accompliſhments, he had moreover the advantage of being 
allied to France by means of his marriage with Bertha, daugh- 

ter of Cherebert king of Paris. This alliance procured him 
great reſpe, the kings his neighbours having reaſon to dread 

the introducing the French into England, as "he might eaſily 

| have done. Bur through the haughtineſs wherewith Ethelbert 

treated them, after ſeveral victories, made them very uneaſy, 

they had ſtill a much greater occaſion to be alarmed. 
394. Upon the death of Crida, king of Mercia, Ethelbert ſeized 
* that kingdom, though the deceaſed king had left a ſon of fit 
age to ſucceed him. In this Ethelbert trod _ in the Reps 


b Malmfbury terer, that king years he had 1 more experience 
Ethelbert, ia the beginning of his in war, he ſoon brought under bis 
reien, was a icorn to the neighbouring ſubjection all the nations of the Anglo- 
- princes z for being beaten in one or Saxons, except the Wanne 

two battles, he could Nea defend his Rapin, 
Own territories: but \ when in His ier 


of 
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of Canin; though he had himſelf ſtirred up the other kings 


againſt that monarch, on account of his ambition. Thus 
men, for the moſt part, condemn in others what they approve 
in themſelves. Ethelbert, it ſeems, pretended that he had a 
right as monarch, or as deſcendent of Hengiſt, to fuccecd to 
all the vacant thrones in the Heptarchy, For when fortune 


ſmiles on a man, he eaſily finds reaſon, good or bad, to ſup- 
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port the moſt exorbitant pretenſions. However this be, the 


Anglo-Saxon princes, alarmed at this open uſurpation, be- 
gan to ſtir, and take meaſures to put a ſtop to this formidable 


power, before it grew to a greater height. The monarch 


dreading they would all join in a league againſt him, and 


ſerve him as they did Ceaulin, thought it not prudence to 
expoſe himſelf to. the ſame danger, Accordingly, to make 


them eaſy, he reſtored the kingdom of Mercia to \Vibba, ſon 


of Crida, reſerving however ſuch an authority over him, that 


he durſt not undertake any thing without his order or leave. 
Satisfied with this kind of moderation, the Engliſh princes. 


laid afide all thoughts of a Wars which neceſſity alone had 
driven them to. 

Nothing very SE happened in the reſt of Ethel- 
bert's reign, except what relates to religion, of which I ſhall 
ſpeak in the hiftory of the church. This prince had two 
wives, the firſt was Bertha of France, by whom he had 
FEdbald his ſucceſſor, and E thelburga, married to Edwin king 
of Northumberland. The name of his ſecond wife is un— 
known. He died in 616 e, after he had reigned fiſty- two 

years. | Ei 


E DB AL D. 


Fabald was very unlike his father. As ſoon as he became 


Sax. Ann, 
Flor, Wig, 


916. 


his own maſter, he forſook the Chriſtian religion, and turned 4 Malm, 


Heathen. He is even ſaid to have married the queen his © 
mother-in-law. His vices rendering him flothful and un- 


active, all the Engliſh ſovereigns caff off tlie yoke they had 


Thorn. 


Hit. Ab. 
S. Aug. 


worn during the life of Ethelbert. The king of Mercia in 


particular having freed himſelf from the ſervitude Ethelbert 
had kept him in, Edbald had neither the power nor courage 
to maintain what the king his father thought he had fo firmly 
eſtabliſhed. I don't know whether hiſtorians are not agreed 
in giving this prince a very bad character, in order to ſet off 
his converſion the more. However this be, they aſſure us, 


'C Bede places nis death in 613. Feb. 24 | 


£7 that 


Bede, lib. 11. 
cap. 0, _ 
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practice of its precepts, 


THE HIS TOR 


that by the pains of Laurent archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
he was brought to a ſenſe of his errors, and TO the to the 
Profeſſion of the golpel, ſpent the remainder of his days in the 


He leſt two ſons , Ermenfred and 


Ercombert, which laſt ſucceeded him, and a Gaugl nter named 


Enſwith, ſoundreſs of the abby of Folkſtonc. 


ERCOMBERT. 


640. FErcombert, though the youngeſt of Edbald's bon's, found 


M. Weſtm. means to ind the throne, 


S. Malm. 
Rd. 1 C2, 


in Prejudice of his elder brother e. 
This prince ordered the te ples of the falſe $0ds to be razed 


'G. Thorn. to the ground, and the idols broken in pieces, leſt they ſhould 
prove a ſnare to the people. 


eized with a diſtemper that brought him to his grave fe 


promiſed to lcave 
to his children. 


 Ermenfred his brother, being 


the crown, which of right belonged to Ni 
But he did not perform his promile : Perhaps 


it was too late when he. came to think of it juſt before his 
death, in the „Car 604 He left two ſons, Egbert and Lo- 


thair, and two Caugh . ; 


Ermenilda the eldett was wife of 


Wulpher king of Mercia: the other was a nun. 


E & 


B ; I . 


664. Fabert was no ſooner on the throne; bar he put two ſons 
i of his uncle Ermenfied to death, for fear they ſhould difturb 
him in the poſleſſion. of the crown. He pre ſented their ſiſter 
Domnena with ſome lands in the iſle of Thanet, where ſhe 


founded a monaſtery, 


ſons, Edric and VV 


ceflors, the crown being leize 


67 3. After Lothair h 


Vit. Richa ar. cure the fucceſſion, 


J. Malm. 
Ab. i. Co ls 


ff By 3 KL. mM dau 3h ber of the king of 


theFrancs. Malmsb. He reis 
three years, tuntingd, p. 


| = Th. 02 ch 


the 21111 


P atment of bis father. 


1 
4 


1 almeb. 
rat er. of him, 
=” 5 5 nn 


p. 10. gives this cha- 
„ That he 


2 
a8 


ich 


1e 


4 his prince died in 673, leaving two 
jdred, who were not his immediate {uc- 
4 by their uncle Lothar, 


1.0 HAIR. 


reigned ten years unmole Hed k, to ſe- 


in his family, he made his ſon Richard 
685. partner with him in the government. This proceeding ob- 


ned tw enty- 


377 


ve "nd ap- 
.D anelm. 


Was 1am vus 


liges Fs nephew Eric, lon of his brother Egbert, to Oy: 


cc pot! h for his picty tow ards God, and 
66 love to his COUNTY. | 
£ This could not be, ic Malmsbur: 
account be true, viz. That he was mo- 
leſted for eleven years by Edric the fon 


of: Egbert, and that. tkey had ſeveral 
engagements, * with vallous fſuccch, 


P. 115 d 


draw 
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draw from court, and apply to Edelwalch king of Suſſex for 

aid, Who puts him at the head of an Oey 7 *. ith which en- 

tering Kent, he vanquiſhed Lothair, who died of the wounds 

he received in battle. After this victory, Edric was crowned Offici. Fed, 
Without oppoſition, paris fon of Lothair, fled into Ger- Andr. in, 
many, Where Bot nitace, arcnviihop of Mentz, an Ungliſhman, n 
gave him bis fifter in m- E N 880 cauſed him to be elected 

Kip of Suabia, if we may believe. ſome hiſtorians. 1 do not 

know hovr he came to die at Lucca in 'Fuſcany,. where his 68 


omb is fit to be ſeen. They flile him king of Eng! land, G. Malmſh; 
though at moſt he was but king of Kent. 
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EDRIC. 


This prince reigned but two years”, and. as he had no 
chil iren, left the crown to his brother Widred, who was 


lorced to make "DWabert his partner, whole extraction is un- 
know il, 


WIDRED and SWABERT. 


After Paric' death, troubles and commotions aroſe in 686. 
the kingdom of Kent, occaſioned by the ambition of ſome 
nobles who fortihed themſelves: and refuſed to acknowledge 
Widred for wing, Probably Swab ert was one of the prin- 
cipal of the rebels, ſince he was aſſociated into the govern— 
ment. It is not known whether he was any way related to 
| the royal family. 

In the reign of. theſe two. kings, Cadwallo king of the H.Huntiogs. 
Weſt- Saxons, imagining the inteſtine diviſions of Kent would lib. iv. 
render the kingdom an eaſy conqueſt, ſent an army thither Ne 
under the command of his brother Mollon, who over-ran ml i. 3 
great part of the country. But at tength the two kings; join- n 
ing forces, vanquiſh him in battle. Mollon perceiving che was 
cloſely purſued, took ſhelter with twelve others in a houſe 
Which they valiantly defended: But the Kentiſh ſoldiers ſetting "CRY 
fire to it, they all miſerably periſhed in the flames. Cadwallo G. Thorn. 
oon _revens ved the death of his brother, whom he tenderly Polychr. 


J . ca 20 
loved, tie entered Kent with a formidable army, and never 8 


ceaſed” till he had d !eſtroyed the whole country with fire and 


Word. After this invaſion, Kent was reduc ed ſo low, that it 
nere er more made any 1 ZUre in the e 


b For he was deprived both of his kin 80 lom and life, conn Malmeb. p. 11. but 
Row he does not mention. | 


The 
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Sax, Ann. The two kings enjoyed no repoſe till the year 601. Thi 
* * perhaps is the reaſon of Bede's placing the beginning - 
Tye  Widred's reiga in this year, though he was crowne1 five 


years before. Swabert died in 695, and Widred remained 
ſole king of Kent, 


WIDRED alone. 


69g. ke reigned evelye years alone, and died in 725 leaving 
Spel. Conc. three ſons, Ethelbert, Edbert, and Aldiic : The two eldctt 
- Jointly ſucceeded him. 


ET HEL BERT and EDBERT:. 


. Theſe two brothers reigned to ether till the car 8 When _ 
Ke At. Edbert diec. ; ö mY 


1 lor. Wig. | | 1 
ETHELBERT alone. 
i 748. 79 his prince reigned ten or twelve years alone, and after 3 


| Ep. Bonit. reign of thirty-ſix years, left his crown to his brother Aldric. 
* 8 He had allociated his ſon Ardulph, who died before him 


ALDRIC. 


| 760. © Aldiic was - equently attacked by his neighbours, who 

n Ga, ſeeing. the weak eſtate of the kingdom of Kent, improved the 

A F opportunity to ſubdue it. Offa king of Mercia was one of 

the moſt forward. He gained a battle upon Aldric, which ſunk 
the affairs of Kent very low, but however, the jealouſy of the 
other kings would not ſufter Offa to become maſter of the 
kingdom. Beſides, he was diverted from the war by a Welſh 
invaſion in Mercia, as hath been related in the hiſtory of that 
prince. Had it not been for this, he would in all likelihood 
have united Kent to Mercia. 

Aldric had affociated his fon Akad; but that pri ince dying 
before him, he left no heirs, and witH bim ended the race of 
Hengiſt. After his death, Oy ſirnamed was placed 5 

on the throne. | - 


1 Keese ih to this computation, he three, p. 11. 
muſt have reigned forty years, whereas k In this retgnCanterbury Was n 5 
Ma! mebury 5 he re Lo but . Malmsb, p. 11. 


E D- 


E DBE RT-P RE N. 
The kingdom of Kent being extremely weakened, Cenulph 794. 


king of Mercia, making uſe of ſo fair an opportunity, ra- G. Malm. 

f vaged it from one end to the other; and at laſt having de- lib. . cap. 1. 
feated and taken Edbert priſoner, carried him into Mercia, 

and put out his eyes. After that, he placed on the throne 

Cudred, who was in abſolute MINNIE upon * and paid 

| him tribute. 


CUDRED. 


This tributary. ing reigned eight years as vaſſal of the king 879. 
of Mercia, who permitted, after his death in 1085 his fon unelm, 
og. 18980 
Waldes to ſucceed him. 


BALDRED. 


fo the reign of Baldred it was that the ws was diſ- Sog. 
ſolved. This diſſolution began with the conqueſt of Kent by 
Ecbert, king of Wellex, as will be ſeen hereafter. 


- The His roxy of the Kincvou of. 
8 U 8 8 E X. 


HE kingdom of Suſſex 1 was one of the moſt ident derte The king- 
of the heptarchy. It contained only the two counties 2 * 
of Suſſex and Surry, the greateſt part of which conſiſted of the mY 
large foreſt of Andreſwald, fo called by the Saxons from An- 
derida, the name it had in the time of the Romans. As this 
| foreſt ſtood untouched when Ella conquered Suſſex, we may 
ſuppoſe it was cleared by degrees. This OT was not 
above hfty miles long and forty broad. 
It was bounded on the north by the Thames, on the Wuck . 
by the ſea, on the eaſt by the kingdom of Kent, and on the 
weſt by Weſſex. The capital city was Chicheſter, built by 
Ciſla, the ſecond king of this kingdom. He built alſo Cifl- 
| bury, whoſe ruins are {till to be ſeen, . 
: EL L A, | 
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190. 


II. Hunting. 


Book II. | 


516. { 
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E L L A, firſt Ra 


Ella arrived i in Britain i in 476, and was el king of 


Suſſex in 491. He wus a prince of ſo great reputation among 


the Saxons, that they judged him worthy to ſucceed Hengift | 


in the command of their armies. He met with ſome ill ſuc— 
ceſs, having to deal with fo experienced a general as Arthur, 


But however it did not hinder him from ſettling in the country 
where he firſt landed, and founding there the kingdom of 


Suſſex, or of the South« Saxons. I have largely ſpoken of 
Badulph and Colgrin his ſons, flain in the battle of Badon, 
his prince dying ii in 5145 left the crown to bis only ſur- 
viving 58 Cilla, , 

g | c 1 8 8 & 


Ca 1 was hands only for his long reign of ſeventy- fin IX 
years, and, 1 may add, his great age. For ſuppoſing him 
but a year or two old when his father brought him over, in 
47, he muſt have been at leaſt one hundred and fifteen, or 


one hundred and ſixteen years of age, when he died, in 590. : 


. oa But it is not very likely Ella ſhould bring with him a child of 


590. 


a year old. 
Ciſſa leaving no iſſue, Ceaulis, king of Weſſex and 1 mo- 
narch of the Anglo-ſaxons, ſeized the kingdom of Suſſex. 


This occaſioned the league againſt him. But notwithſtanding _ 
his being vanquiſhed, Ceolric his nephew and ſucceſſor 1 


| mained i in poſſeſſion of Suflex. 


| Y Flor, Wig. 


lib. i 11. 5 


From that time the South-Saxons made N attempts to 
H. Hunting, N off the yoke of the kings of Weſlex. And herein 


properly conſiſts the hiſtory of Suſſex, till the kingdom was 


entirely ſubdued. 


684. 


In 607, they revolted againſt Ceolric, King of Weſlex, but 


were reduced to obedience. 


In 648, they made another ſtruggle with better 1 
| Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, continuing till in Eaſt- Anglia, 


and Penda, king of Mercia, being maſter of Weſſex, the 


South-Saxons took the opportunity to PRICE on * krone * 


* named Adelwach. 
e rhe. AD ELW ACH. 


The kingdom of Weſlex having ſuffered MY * Penda' 8 
invaſion, who ſeized and kept it three years, Cenowalch 
Was little able, alter: his ieſtoramon, to dethrone the new king 
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| meaſures, Ina, king of Weſſex, reduced them to obedience. 
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of Suſſex. But Adelwalch however was not left in quiet: 661. 
Wulfer, king of Mercia, having attacked Cenowalch, and M. Weſtm. 

worſted him in ſeveral encounters, penetrated as far as Suſſex, 

where vanquiſhing Adelwalch in battle, he took him priſoner, 

and after that became maſter of his kingdom and the Ifle of |... i, 
Wight. Adelwalch having embraced the Chriſtian religion in cap. 13. 

Mercia, where he was priſoner, Wulfer ſet him at e, and 

made him a preſent of the Iſle of Wight *. Sax. Ann. 

It is very probable Adelwalch, after the death of Wulfer, 

recovered the kingdom of Suſſex, ſince we find in the Saxon 

Annals, that he was on the throne in 686. 1 

The ſame year Cedwalla, a Weſt-Saxon fugitive prince, 686. 
entered Suſſex with an army, and Adelwalch, endeauouring G. Malm. 


to drive him thence, was ſlain in battle“. 8 "oY 
After the death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla would fain have libs iv. caps - 


made himſelf maſter of Suſſex, but was oppoſed by Authun 15. 
and Berthun, who were returned with an army from an ex- 
pedition in the kingdom of Kent. At the ſame time Ced- 
walla, hearing of the death of the king of Weſſex, who had 
expelled him his dominions, returned thither, where he was 
placed on the throne. Mean while, Authun and Berthun 
were crowned kings of Suſſex. They are ſaid by ſome to be 
ſons of Adelwalch, and 15 others his generals dale 


AUTHUN and BERTHUN. 


© Theſe two ings did 9e lb long uadiftndad. -' Cedwills, 680. 
now become king of Weſſex, made war upon them, and 
e a TY wherein Berthun wes lain, 


AUTHUN alone, 


| Authun very probably preſerved the crown of Suſſex by an 
entire dependence on the king of Weflex, who after the 
death of Authun, would not ſuffer even the vacant throne to 
be filled. x 
be South- Saxons: made ſeveral attempts to recover their 722. 


- Sax, Ann. 
li berty. They took up arms in 722: but having taken wrong e e 

lib. iv. 
Three years after, taking advantage of ſome troubles that 


broke out in Weſſex, they placed on the throne a king named 727. 


3 And of the country of the Mean- | 104 Weſt-mean. Camden in Hamp- | 


- / vari in Weſſex, Bede, lib. iv. cap. 13. ſhire, | 


which is ſuppoſcd to be that part of b And after a reign of eighteen youun- = 
_ Hampſhire, that is now divided into the Huntingd, Pr 314. 
hundreds of Meansborow, Eaſt-Mean, 


Albert, 
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Flor. Wig. Albert. But Ina having defeated and ſlain the new king, 
Bede, lib. v. united their kingdom to his own. NR . | 
ep. 9. - However, this prevented them not in 734, in the reign of 
75+ Sigebert, king of Weſſex, afterwards' depoſed, from revolting 
once more, and chuſing one Oſmond for their king, In all 
| likelihood Cenulph, ſucceſſor of Sigebert, found means to re- 
_ duce them again to a ſtate of dependence. From that time 
the South Saxons, as far as appears, never attempted to reco- 
ver their liberty, their country being conſidered ever after as a 
province of Weſſex. e 3 


-_—_— —— 4 3 * . = Pa” . A 6 8 8 FY 
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The HIs Tory of the KINGDOM of 
VVV 


The king- EE RE were in the heptarchy three kingdoms, two of ; 
dom ot Weſ. | 
5 2 or Weſt- reſt in grandeur and power. The two kingdoms of Angles 
were Northumberland fituated beyond the Humber, and Mer- 


dia containing all that lay between the Humber, the Thames, 


Angles and one of Saxons, that greatly ſurpaſſed the _ 


and the Severn, with the two kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt- 


Anglia. Weſſex, the third great kingdom, inhabited by 
Saxons and Jutes, was ſituated ſouth of the Thames, in 
breadth about ſeventy miles, from the Thames to the Britiſh 
Channel; and in length one hundred and fifty, from the 
| frontiers of Suſſex to the river Tamar, which parted it from 
Cornwal. The principal cities were Wincheſter the capital, 
Southampton, Portſmouth, Saliſbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn, 
Exeter, where a great many Britons were mixed with the 
Saxons, The Ifle of Wight, inhabited by Jutes, was alſo de- 
_ pendent on this kingdom. oo a Jp 
As each kingdom of the heptarchy derived its name from 


2 


the inhabitants and ſituation, the kingdom of Weſſex, or of 


the Weſt-Saxons, was ſo called becauſe it lay weſt of Suſſex, 
Kent, and Efſex. Beſides the extent, the ſituation of this 


kingdom made it alſo very conſiderable, ſince it was guarded 


on the north by the Thames, and on the ſouth by the ſea; on 


the eaſt it was bounded by the little kingdom of Suſſex, not at 5 


all formidable to its neighbours; and on the weſt by the Bri- 


tons of Cornwal, divided fo from the reſt of their countrymen I 


the Welſh, by the mouth of the Severn, that it was almoſt 
impoſſible for them to aſſiſt one another, . 
0 | os CERDIC, 


tte Britons and Aidan king of Scotland, were related in the 


5 T bis battle was fought at Wodenſ- "Mike in Wiltſhire, See Camden in 
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CERDIC. 


This prince, of whom J have largely woken in the ſecond 519. 
book, arrived in Britain in the year 495, and was crowned 

the firſt time king of the Weſt-Saxons in 519, after Arthur 

had ſurrendered to him the two counties of Hampſhire and 
Somerſetſhire, the whole then of this kingdom. He was 
crowned a ſecond time at Wincheſter in 532, or 533, by the 
ſame title, upon the delivery of Berkſhire, Wiltſhire, Devon- 
ſhire, and Dorſetſhire, by Modred. He died in 534,5 N 


bis crown to his ſon n 


Gn who during his father's life was a for his 534. | 
_ . and conduct, after he was king, preferred a quiet life 1 
to the noiſe and hurry of arms. We do not find he acted Hunting, 
any thing memorable during his reign, except defeating the 
Btitons, who ventured to attack him in 552. He died in 

5 yo: and Was ſucceeded by Ceaulin his eldeft lon, 


CEAULIN. 


8 being elected monarch ker. his father's death, "os. 
carried the prerogatives of that dignity to a very great height. 5 
Having brought the neighbouring princes into ſubjection, he H. Hunting. 
made them apprehenſive, by ſeizing the kingdom of Suſſex Flor. Mig. 
after Ciſſa's death, that he intended to reduce all E neland N.. 1 
into one kingdom. The better to ſecure Suſſex, he went | 
and kept his court at Chicheſter, leaving the government of 

Weſſex to Ceolric, his nephew, whom he deſigned for his 

ſucceſſor. His ambition cauſed all the other kings, Ceolric Flor. Wig. | 
himſelf not excepted, to enter into a league againſt him. He 592. 
was vanquiſhed by the king of Kent, who commanded the G. Nialmsb. 
confederate army ©, and forced to fly to ſome unknown Mb. cap 2+ 


Flor: Wig. 
corner, where he ended his days ſoon after. His wars with N e 85 


Th ſecond book. 
: 1 E. 0 1 RI C. 


es | Nothing mae occurs concerning this p prince 3 his 504. 
acceſſion to the throne upon the death of his uncle Ceaulin. Pier. Vie. 
He died in 598, and was ſucceeded by his brother Ceolulph. San. Annal. 


Sax. Annal. % 


dike Malmsb. p. 1a. now called Wanſ- Wiltſhire. 
VFA a CEOLULPH. 


908 


Fl. 1 


Huntingd. 


611. 
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CLEOLULPH. 


Al we know of this prince is, that in 607, he reduced to 
obedience the South-Saxons, who had revolted 4. He died 


in 611, and had for his ſucceſſor Cinigiſil, his nephew, ſon 
of Ln: | | 
CINIGISIL, 


A year after his coronation, Cinigiſil de Quicelm 


his brother, or rather divided with him the kingdom of 


8 | 
61 
mt. 


635. 


Wellex. 


CINIGISIL and QUICE LM. 


| Theſe two brothers Ay in 014, a bignal victory over 
the Britons e. 


1 have already given an account of Quicelm's wars with 


Edwin king of Northumberland, and ſhall have further occa- 
ſion to mention him in the hiſtory of the church; and there- 
fore ſhall fay no more of him here. Quicelm turned Chri- 


; ſtian a little before his death, which happened i in 63 5. 


636. 


CINIGISIL alone. 


'T his prince, who had embraced the Chriſtian religion ſome 


time before his brother, reigned alone till his death. He left 


his crown to his fon Cenowalch. 


CENOWALCH. 


The reign of Cenowileh was much croubled by bis wars 
with the kings of Mercia. Penda, whoſe ſiſter he had mar- 


ried and divorced, attacked him when he leaſt expected it, 


and compelled him to abandon his kingdom, and fly for refuge 
to Annas, king of the Eaſt-Angles, Where he remained the 
three years Penda kept poſſeſſion of Weſſex. Cenowalch was 


converted in Eaft-Anglia, and at length reſtored to his Ring- 
dom by the afliſtance of Annas. | | 


d Huntingdon. ſays, that during his e At Beamdune, Sax. 1 which , 


whole reign, he was, engaged in wars Mr, Camden takes to be Bampton in 


bis dominio:.s, P. 122 


either with the Engliſh, the Scots, or Devonſhire, or Bindon in Doaſetſhire;. 
the Pits, p. 315. And Malmsbury, p. 54, 56. They had alſo a battle with 

that he ſpent his whole life in wars. Penda, king of Mercia, who attempt- 
and was never idic, heing always em- ed to take Cirenceſter from * them. 

ployed either in defending Or en Malmsb. p. 12. 1 | 


1 
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In 6 52, he obtained a ſignal victory over the Brit tons 3 
which was followed by another 658 4. „ S8. Matmsb, 


Some years after, he was engaged in war with * ulfer, 5 Ter 


ſucceſſor of Penda ; but which Was the aggreſſor, or what was 66 N 

the ſucceſs of the war, is unknown. Wulfer was defeated thumb. 
and taken priſoner. * Others affirm be had” entirely the ad- li . cap. 2. 
vantage, which to me ſèëtms moſt likel It is certain Wul- ogy feng 
fur conquered Suffex and the Tfle of ite Which he cbuld Fl. Wigorn. 
not have done, if Cenowalch had been in condition to oppoſe H. Hunting, 
him. However this be, Cenowalch died in Mom 2 let dun it Malm. 


lib. l. cap. 4. 
crown to 4 . Sexburga. g 1 - 


8 E X B U R G 44 gene Þ 2 » w 


$he was a princeſs of great courage, of a very cane und 627. x 
_ extenſive genius, and poſſeſſed all the qualifications neceflary 1d. 
for well-governing a kingdom. She reigned but one year, 1d. 
and then 15 as ſome ſay; but according to others, was de- 
poſed by the Welt-Saxoh: s, who thought it a diſhonour to 


obey a woman !. 1 


After the death or ex llon of Seaburoty' the kingdom was! Fl. Wigern. 
divided among ſeveral of the great men *, of whom Cenfus, in Sen. 
a prince of the royal blood, deſcended from Cerdic, was the 5 


chief. Nothing more particular is known concerning this 


diſmembering of the kingdom, which however was united 
again into one en, after theſe 3 N 1 eicher ee N 
: or expelled. bene RES do 67 oY ; 


$9.5 © * 2 be. at 
CENFUS, ESO W˖ I N, Ink CEN TWIN. 


In 674, Cenfus aſſociated his fon Eſcwiny and probably 

| hot forced to let Centwig, drother to the late king Cnet, H. — "B 
n alſo over ſome part of the kingdom: "Ab. iii, 
The next year, Waulfer attacked the kings f Weſſex, 

| 117 army was commanded” by Eſcwin. A bloody battle 

was fought, in which Wulfer had the on N =o 

loſs on both ſides was very es 


f At Ati, FS Malouh,. 8 31 
p- 13. The Saxon Annals ſay at Bra- i M. 8 8 ob the was eh | 
denford, now Bradford, in Wileſh re. pelled the kingdom by the nobles, who 
See Camden daeſpiſed female güverutent: Bet What 
"= Near thy. bil called called Pere, ibs 8o- in 80— authority he had for this, does not ap 
merſetſhire pear. — 2 8 "I 4 waged 
back as far — rin Perret. n. chüracter- . 
pe. 317. Malmsb. Dr beet cen yours, 
| My Malay Wye, "that Qtribatateh Bede, lid. iv bak 7 
_ deprived Wul'er" of "thi rente per r A — 10 e 3 
of his kingdom, p. 8 But Nun— Annals, Bedanheafde, now Bedwin, in 
tingdon * that enowaleh Was Wilthireg- Camden 


Vox. 1 0 P 8 2 Cenkus : 
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| Cenſus died two years after, and Eſcwin his ſon did not 


long ſurvive him. Thus Centwin remained ſole king of 
Wellex. © 


8 N'T WI N alone, 


67 6, Hiſtory informs us, that in 682, Centwin obtained a ſignal 
£1, Hunting, victory over the Welſh ®, upon which Cadwallader their king 


Sax. Ann. 


N. Welten. Was forced to go and ue for aſſiſtance from the king of Armo- 
Flor. Wig. rica: the Welſh prince afterwards took a Journey to Nome, 
: where he died. | 
Fl. Wigorn, About the end of Centwin's reign, Cedwalla, a prince af 
G. Malm, the blood-royal of Weſſex, had ſo gained the people's af- 
lib. ii. cap. a fection, that the king, being jealous of him, ordered him to 
depart the kingdom. As Cedwalla could not diſpute the 
king's command, he retired into Suſſex; and being well be⸗ 
"he loved, a great many young people choſe to accompany him, 
Id. lib. iii. and follow his fortune, inſomuch that he entered Suſſex with 
de Pontiff. à ſort of army n. Adelwalch, then king of Suſſex, angry at 


mamaanner, and without his permiſſion, would have driven him 
B⸗äade, lib. v. thence, but was flain in the fight, After this victory, Ced- 

cabens: walla would have ſeized the kingdom, but was prevented by 
Authun and Berthun, as before related in the hiſtory of Suſſex. 
Sar. Ann, Mean while, Centwin happening to die, Cedwalla nn to 
Fl. Wig... Wen, and was placed on the throne. 


CEDWALLA 


686. e was not only king of Weſtex, but likewiſe mo- 
kl. Wig. narch of the Anglo-Saxons. His firſt war was with Authun 
and Berthun kings of Suſſex, ſpoken of before. 
Having ended this war to his advantage, he turned his arms 
againſt Kent, from whence he carried off a great booty. Then 
he attacked the iſle of Wight, which belonged to the king of 
Suſſex ever ſinceWulpher's grant to Adelwalch. Aldwald, bro- 
ther to Authun being then governor of the ille, unde oe its 
defence; but as Cedwalla's förces ware. mitch 01 10 h his, 

- he was forced at laſt toubatidon the iſſe tothe 1 the 
conqueror. The e Fer: i o 8 alla, 1 
through a falſe zeal of religion, an ae Ms | 
people the -ifland*y wich enten lle de ited 15 
„ oat; e SM to guid bas (no: 100 
m He W their e and n According to Malmsbury, he car- 


5 purſued them as far as, ts ned h that: „ do carry | 
George s Ghankef l at 2. a 5 — at Os Le ee | 


_ Malmsb, p. 9 7 ed e tee 1H. Hs 
oY * this 


Cedwalla's preſuming to enter his dominions in a warlike 
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this barbarous reſolution, had not Wilfred, formerly biſhop of 
York, and then biſhop of Selſ-y in Suſſex, repreſented to him 
that it would be much better to endeavour to convert them. 
Upon the biſhop's remonſtrances, Cedwalla relented, but on 
condition the inhabitants would be inſtantly baptiaed The 
poor wretches, who had no time to deliberate, embracgdother 
chriſtian religion at the firſt preaching of Birwin, a prieſt} new 
phew of Wilfred, who was, entruſted with their converſionyi __ _ 
if the bare declaration of people threatned with death in caſe 
of refuſal, may be called by that na mne. 


" 


Some time after Cedwalla ſent his brother Mollon with an 687. 
army into Kent. The miſerable death of Mollon there, and G. Malmsb. 
the terrible manner Cedwalla revenged it, have already been genen. 
| GEE 2 . WF 122 if ra Brompton, 
related in the hiſtory of that kingdom. 4114102 l Polychron. 
At length, Cedwalla reſolved to take a journey to Rome, 688. 
to receive baptiſm at the hands of the pope; for although he Bede, lib, v. 
was a chriſtian and a great zealot, he had never been baptiaed. . 7. 
He performed this journey in 688, As he travelled-through/ 
France and Lombardy, he was every where very honourablyre- 
ceived. Cunibert king of the Lombards was particularly:res - 
markable for the noble entertainment he gave him. When he Id. 683. 
came to Rome, he was baptized by pope Sergius II. who gave 
him the name of Peter. He had all along wiſhed to die ſodn 
after his baptiſm, and he had his wiſh, for he died a\few 
weeks after at Rome. He was buried in St. Peter's church, 
where a ſtately tomb was erected to his memory, with an 
epitaph ſhewing his name, quality, age, and time of his death. 
He leſt, by Cendrith his queen, two ſons, who did riot fücesed 
him by reaſon of their tender age. Ina his couſin mounted Wo 


the throne after him, ng exo n avdnet bis 
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3 a 529 02d Jil, A 0 SUL As) bang. 2 . 
Of all the kings that reigned. in England during the Hep. 688. 
tarchy, Ina was one; of the, moſt famous and illuſtribus: he 
muſt needs haye been of geat repute, ſince the fame year he © 
Was crowned, he was declared .manarch; df: the Anglo Saxons Ad. Me 
in a 155325 hv hene Sehba king of Eſſt, hisifripnd. 
ſerve 5 a ecually, oviats; „ien 10 IRS Mels ono; 
Ina 8 wars with, the Brjtons in Corowalyuchedcltigsaf Kent, 


the South-Saxons, and king of Mercia, rendered his valoury 
ideen M of gaben R n bas yntguod od? nn 38 
„„ s degeftus off Clawilts, hi 4 dcin fg Filme auge, 

E Petrus, Rex Sanonum. Söb. xii “ knnd ejts con 175 Juarto, ponti- 
Cal. Maii indictione ſetundꝭ qui vizit © ficante apoſtolico vice ered papa ſe- 
annos plus minus triginta, imperante ** cundo;,” Rapin. 5 


P * . ” merit, 
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merit, and abilities more and more conſpicuous. But as his 


torians have only told us the ſucceſs, without mentioning the 


994+ 


©, Malm. 
lid. i. cap. 11. 
Poly ch. 


lib. v. c. 20. 


Sax. Ann, 


H Hunting. 


18 lib. iv. 


Ann. Sax. 
Fl. Wig. 


motives and circumſtances of theſe wars, it is impoſſibſe to 
give a particular account of them. They only inform us, 
that he carried his arms into Kent, from whence nothing 
could drive him but the bribing him with a large ſum of 


money P: that in 710, he conquered part of Cornwal : that 


in 715, Ina and Ccoired fought a bloody battle at Woden- 
ſburch in Wiltthire, with equal loſs on both ſides: that, laſt] 5 
he reduced to obedience the South Saxons, who had revolted, 


and placed one Albert on the throne 4. 5 
_ Theſe are the military exploits that gained Ina his reputa- 


Fl. Wis. tion for war. But the panegyricks beſtowed on him by hiſ- 
Hunting, torians, were not owing to theſe ſo much as to four other par- 


ticulars, which to them ſeemed of great importance, and which 


they have chiefly dwelt on. Firſt, he rebuilt Glaſſenbury 


_ monaſtery, and augmented the revenues and privileges in ſuch 


2 manner, that it became one of the moſt conſiderable in all 


England. In the ſecond place, he publiſhed a body of laws, 
entitled, WeſtsSaxon Leaga *, that is, Laws of the Weſt- 


G. | Malm. 


5 Hb. i. cap. 2. 


Saxons, which ſerved for foundation to that publiſhed in the 
next century by Alfred the Great his ſucceſſor. Thirdly, Ina 
ſignalized his piety by quitting his crown and turning monk, 
which was then looked upon as an undoubted mark of reli- 
gion. This reſolution was taken by the perſuaſions of his 


queen Ethelburga, who had prepared him for it, by frequently 


727 
727 


Mat. We ſt. 


repreſenting to him the example of ſo many kings his prede- 
ceſſors, that had run the ſame race before, and were honoured 


as ſaints. But laſtly, what contributed moſt to Ina's fame, 
was this: Before he ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery, he went 


to Rome, where after conferring with pope Gregory II. he 
built a large college for the inſtruction and reception of the 


Engliſh eccleſiaſticks that ſhould come to ſtudy at Rome, and 


for the entertainment and lodging of the kings and princes of 


the fame nation, that ſhould viſit the tombs of the apoſtles. 
Adjoining to the college, he built alſo a.ſtately church, and 
FOTOINY 4B! e 3.9210 V 
p Thirty thouſand ;poungs, ſay the the whote Weſt- Saxon kingdom, the 
Sax. Ann. And according to Malmsb. archbi &p ef Canterbury, and Baldred 


| thirty thouſand marks'bf gald, p. 14. king of Kent, with other biſhops and 


q He alto drove all the nobility of great men, is in manuſcript in the libra- 


Faſt-Anvtizontiof theippeſſefiions,'and of Trinity college in Cambridge, and 


afterwards defeated them in battie. alſo publiſhed by Sir H. Spelman, inhis 
Malmsb. pe 14. e fit volume af the Britiſh Councils But 
r By Malmsbury's gecUnt one Would after 81 ab is charter feums to be the 


be inclin'd to think that he was the firſt forgery of the Benedictia manks. 


founder of it. Sec Malmsb. p. 14. The. s Sce biſhop Nicholſon's Hiſtorical | 


charter confirmed by a great council of Library, p. 45» 


appointed 
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appointed a certain number of prieſts to officiate. Beſides the 
charge of the buildings, of the ornaments of the church, and 
of the neceſſaries of the college, there was an abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of ſettling a ſtanding fund for their maintenance, accord- 
ing to the intent of the founder. Now Ina had taken care 
of this, by laying a tax of a penny on every family in the 
kingdom of Weſſex and Suſſex, which was to be ſent yearly 
to Rome, under the name of Romeſcot. Some time after 
Offa king of Mercia impoſed the ſame tax on the kingdom of 
Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia, and termed it Peter- Pence. Some 
ſay, Ina returned into England to have this tax ſettled by the 
general aſſembly, or parliament of Welicx, and to get the char- 
ter ſigned by all the nobility of the kingdom *. After which 
he returned to Rome, where he took upon him the monkiſh 
habit u. Ethelburga, who adviſed him to it only becauſe ſhe | 
had a mind to become a nun herſelf, Dy: on the veil in the 
monaſtery of Barking. 

Malmibury is miſtaken in avi ring Jos was ſixty- two years 
on the throne of Weſlex, ſince it is certain he had reigned 
but thirty-ſeven, or at moſt but thirty- nine years When he re- 
ſigned his crown to his coutin Adelard. 


ADELARD. 


Thong Aedn was s placed e on the throne with the conſent 727. : 
of the aſſembly general, Oſwald, one of the royal family *, Malm. liv.i, 
diſputed the poſſeſſion of it with him, Their quarrel was de- cb. 2. 

cided by a battle, wherein the king was victorious over his rival, 

whoſe death, which happened ſhortly after, reſtored peace and 

tranquility to the kingdom. Adelard died in 740, and was FUC- 4 Ann, Sax, 
ceeded by Cudred his brother or couſin, 


CUDRED. 


We have only the following 8 of the reign of 740. 
Cudred: for we muſt not expect to find any connexion be- 
tween the facts related by the hiſtorians or annaliſts. 


In 743, this prince obtained a ſignal victory over the Cor- 743. 
h men. (Two years after, Ethelun, a Weſt-Saxon lord, diſ- 
1 the king, raiſed a ſedition among the ſoldiers, : 


e a tr gs a e er 

t Theneian no e forth, "INE « des onſenult.” Higden.Polybron, 
© Higore Virgil: (H Was theipoge's ebb p. 248. | 
= lector ſof che. tax) allows it indend; but ww He 1 was he _ af Ethelbald; of 
it is not cenſirmed br aux anclent a. Cynebaid, of Cuthwin, of Ceaulin. 


be or council, 70 vn Nach p. 15. Huntingd. p. 338. 
. Flebeio cultu amictus inter me- | 


2 * a 


e 
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Ann, Sax, in mich Cenric ſon of Cudred was ſlain, This action Was 
83 folld wed. by a ol war, which laſted ſome time. Ethelun 
' 
being at ha head of the rebels, dared to give his ſovereign 
batt 0 wherein, the king, though not without great danger of 
being vanquiſhed, gained the victory. Daring the fight, Ethe- 
lun, ; gave ſuch, notable. proofs of an undaunted courage, and 
fene conduct „ that the kerne rather to receive 
m. into, favour, Ya thay of deſtroy, a ſub that might be ſervice- 
3 able to ey 10 80 d, it was the fame Ethelun, that in 
750. 755 vanguiſh 0 bald king of Mercia, in a battle men- 
w, Ep. tioned in the hiſtory of that kingdom. YER 
- 53. Cucdred turned his victorious troops againſt the Britons of 
Anf. Sax, Cornwall x, and conguered part of their country, which he 
Aunited to Weſſex. He died h eſter, and left his crown 
to Wa nephev ae T | 
> 16 3EB E R T. 
754. '* $oabert, very unlike his 88 by his vices s and eru- 
Hunting elties , „ drew on himſelf the hatred and contempt of his ſub- 
1. Wiz. jects. | & \ certain count * having expoſtulated with him con- 
cCerning his conduct, he ordered him to be put to death in his 
preſence. _ This e made the Weſt. Saxons loſe all pa- 
tience; they publickly depoſe him, and place on the throne 
Cenulph, ſon of Adelard. Sigebert finding he could have no 
redreſs, v was forced to ſubmit to the, ſentence of the ſtates, and 
derake. himſelf to a toreſt 5 where be Ke killed by a ſwine- 
Bat a 3M. 29 511 5 
54. i" ehh Pralle ay abe tor 1 eben vietories over 
754. 7 
Ann. Sax, the Britons ©. 1 
r reigned thirty years, ge grew jealous of Cune- 
MR hard, 'brother of Sigebert, and perba s not without reaſon. 


5 de Hon. boy unehafd having notice o of the Figs rs dc and Knowing 


3 and Ethelbald being: io 28 * el fe ero intimav: %s Hunting. p. 341 
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OF ENGLAN D. 
he intended to diſpatch him out of the way, refolved to pre- 
vent him. To this end, diſcovering him one day, as he went 


alone 4 to viſit a certain lady whom he admired, he followed 
him, with ſome of his friends, into the houſe and attacked 


him. Cenulph detended himſelf furiouſly, and even wounded 


his enemy, but at laſt, overpowered with numbers, funk down 


with his wounds. The King's officers and domeſticks running 


in at the noife, and finding him dead, fell upon Cunehard and 


flew him, not regarding the large oers he made them to ſpare 
his life, and place him on the throne ©, Biithrie, f lon of Ce- 


aol eee his father. 
8 R 1 T H R I C. 


Brithric, three years after he was on the throne, married 
Ea dufgi, daughter of Offa, king of Mercia, and about the 
fame time baniſhed Egbert the kingdom. Epbert, a prince Flor, Wig 
of the royal family *, by his noble "qualities had gained the 

affection of the Weſt⸗ Saxons to ſuch a degree, that the 
king could not help being jealous. This was à ſufficient in- 
ducement to Brithric to free himſelf from the uneafineſs occa- 
ſioned by that prince, by removing him from his preſence *. 

Egbert retired at firſt to the court of Offa king of Mercia: 
| but he did not meet there with the reception he expected, 

Offa being unwilling to diſoblige his ſon-in-Jaw Brithric, b 
harbouring a prince that was hateful to him, Whereupon Eg- 
bert reſolved to retire into France, where he was very civilly 
received by Charles the Great, who ſhowed him, on ſeveral 
occaſions, marks of his eſteem. During Egbert's twelve 


years abode at this prince's court, he very much improved his 


natural abilities, and rendered himſelf capable of executing the 


grand deſign of uniting the ſeven kingdoms of the Anglo- 
Saxons into one monarchy, as will be ſeen preſently. 


During the reign of Brithric, the Danes made their firſt 
deſcent into the kingdom of Weſſex v. They began then to 


be formidable, not only at ſea, but on the coaſts of ſeveral 


European kingdoms. | As in proceſs of time they did the Eng- 
8 ORE damage, It is not without reaſon that 10 
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Brithric, f in 799» was poifoned by Edburga his wild . The 
Welt- -Saxons were 10 provoked, at this action, that before they 
proceeded to. the election. of a new king, they made a law 
probibiting, 6h; wives of their, future kings from taking the 


title of Qu d a.the t with, their huſpands. 

e US Kees, e their wives might 
114 W er e way; further enacted, that 
hereaft ter, Wine: any King, of W eſſex ſnguld, diſpenſe with the ob- 
ſervance of 1 3090 ſhauld, ipſo facto, be deprived of his ro yal 


rights, a and his ſubjects abſolyed from their oath of 3 


This affair bein ended, an honorable ambaſly was ſent by 


the Weſt- Saxons. fo, ebert, to offer him the crown, Egbert 


was then at Rome With. Charles, the, Great, who received 
there, ſoon after, the imperial crowp. Here he took his leave 
of that great prince, who had dgen 2 father to him, and at his 
departure gave him freſh marks of his affection. 
Queen iburga having left Weſſex upon poiſoning how 


| of ce Aled a io to Charlcs the Great, who, in conſideration. 
of 


{friendſhip between him and her father Offa, gave her 


a rich abbey, where ſhe might. have, ſpent. the remainder of her 
„ PEACE fk. But that Way, of life nat being agreeable to 
FS her copſticution, Rs behaved ſo ill 1 in it, that being ſurprized 
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other kings, and reſolved to make the beſt uſe of it!. But ſike 
an able politician, he judged it neceſſary to proceed by degrees 
in the execution of his projects. airy, > 40 he ſpent the 
firſt ſeven years of his reign in ſettling the affairs of his king- 
dom, and in gaining the Jove and elteem of his own ſubjects, 
in which he ſucceeded to his with © 
The kingdom of Weſſex being bounded 8 the Bath Bike 
fos, and on the north by the Thames, E bert muſt of courſe 2 
begin the extending his borders either eaſtwards or weſtwards. 
Jo the eaſt lay the kingdom of Kent, which would have been 
very convenient for him; but as this kingdom was then in 
ſubjection to Cenulph, king of Mercia, a prince of diſtin guiſhed 
worth, and monarch of the Anyglo-Saxons, to gig, with 
Kent would have been the ready way to ruin his defigns, 
And therefore, in expectation of a more fayourable juncture, 
Egbert thought it proper to carry his arms firſt towards the. 
— 8 againſt the Britons of Cornwal, His ſucceſs was ſo B99. 
great, that in the end he reduced all e to his obe- 8 
| dience . nl. 
The Welſh intendibg” to aſſiſt their brethren” in Ce” 
gave Egbert a pretence to attack them. He defeated them ſe- 
veral times, and at laſt ſubdued the kingdom of Venedocia, 
one of the three, Wales was then divided into. The ſtruggles 811. 
of the Welſh afterwards to ſhake off their yoke, ſerved only 112. 
to make it the heavier. E gbert re- entering their country, de- 813. 
ſtroyed all with fire and ſword, which made them take Fr, LT 
how they provoked him a third time to come among tt em. | 
At length the death of Cenulph in 819, gave Egbert room 819. 
ſeriouſly to conſider of executing his deſigns. He was imme: 
diately inveſted with the dignity of monarch, to which none 
had a better claim than himſelf. His kingdom, was in a lou- _ 
Tiſhing condition, whilſt the reſt, weakened by inteſtine di- 
viſions, daily loſt ſomewhat of their luſtre and power. The 
Heptarchy was reduced to five kingdoms, of which he poſ- 
ſeſſed ont of the moſt conſiderable. In the other four, the 
race of their ancient kings being extinct, nothing enſued but 
quarrels, and diſſentions among the principal lords, Who all 
thought they had à right te afpire to the crown. And there- 


fore, ſo far were the from ac ce in common the 96. (ul 
good, that they elde 
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vour him. 
factions, who, litttle attentive to what paſſed abroad, were 


tary, it was far from being ſo powerful as Weſſex. 
Angies, not yet thoroughly ſettled in the ſtate of ſubjection 
Ota had reduced them to, were waiting for a favourable op- 


| nh it, 
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forming of parties to ſupport them in their ambitious preten- 
ſions. On the contrary, the kingdom of Weſſex became 
every day more powerful by the weakneſs of the reſt, and the 
prudent adminiſtration of the perſon that governed it, whoſe 


valour was equal to his judgment and ability, to ſet in motion 


the ſprings of the moſt refined politicks. Wherefore Egbert 
reſolved to haſten the execution of his preject of reducing 
England into one kingdom. Almoſt all the preceding mo- 


narchs had formed the ſame deſign, and their not ſucceeding 


was entirely owing to unſeaſonable junctures. But ſoon after 
Egbert's being declared monarch, every thing conſpired to — 
Northumberland had been long rent by t 


only watching opportunities to ſupplant one another, Mercia 
was in no better condition. Bernulph, who had depoſed Ceol- 


 wulph, reigned only by the ſupport of a powerful party, who 


indeed had intereſt enough to raiſe him to the throne, but 


found it difficult to uphold him, by reaſon of the envy of the 


nobles at his advancement. For which cauſe, though that 
kingdom was conſiderably enlarged by the acquiſition of Eaſt- 
Anglia, and though the king of Kent was become its tribu- 


The Eaft- 


pottunity to throw oft the Mercian yoke, which to them was 
intolerable. The wars of the kings of Kent with the Weſt- 
Saxons and Mercians, had brought them fo low, that they 
of Mercia, and 
eon ſoquently were not in condition to ſtand againſt Egbert. 
As for the kingdom of Eſſex, beſides the probability of its deing 

zn ſubjection to Mercia, it had long made but a very inconſider- 


able fgure, and if it was ſtill governed by Swithred, which is un- 


certain, that prince muſt have been of an extreme old age. 
Theic conſiderations inflaming Egbert's ambition, he began 


his preparations, which raiſing ſüſpieions in the king of Mercia, 


he thought betimes of providing for his ſafety; Though he 


was ignorant that Egbert intended the conqueſt of all England, 


he could hardly doubt but he (deſigned to enlarge his domini- 
ons lat the expence of his neighbours. And thereſore, fearing 


the ſtorm might ſuddenly fall on himzohe believed, by attack- 


ing him before he was ready, ihe ſhould break his meaſures, 


and compeb him et be quiet. o this end, he advanced 
with nriarmyl as fat ch Ellandunum nba Salifdbury n, Where, 
3 con- 
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contrary to his expectation, he met his enemy, whom he 


thought to have ſurprized unawares. 'Fhe»tworarmies coming 
to an engagement, the Merians were routed with fo great loſs, 
that it was not poſſible for Bernulph ever to retrieve it. 

This victory procured Egbert two great advantages. Firſt, 
as it vety much weakened the king of Mercia; who alone was 
able to wichſtand him. hecondhy, as it: opened: the way to the 
conqueſt of Kent, for which Bernulph himſelf trad given a 
pretenes, by attacking him firſt. I his conqueſt: was abſo- 
Iutelyiamiceſſary to his becoming maſterof allithe country be- 
tween the Thames and the ſea. Beſides, by beginning the 
execution; of his deſigns with the kingdom of Kent, he was 
the leſs apprehenſive of alarming the Northumbrians, Who 
were too remote to concern themſelves With. Werz was tranſ- 
acting beyond the Thames. ITScCE 101 5809 

Purſuant to this reſalution, Egbert ſent TH fon Ethelwolph 


with a powerful army into Kent. Baldred, unprepared 


againſt, an invaſion, preſſed in vain the king of Mercia to come 
and aſſiſt him. Bernulph was diſabled, by bis late defeat, 
from bringing an army ſo ſoon into the field. Beſides, Egbert 
had ſo poſted himſelf, that it was not poſfible to relieve Kent, 

without overcoming his army, which as Bernulph could not 


pretend to attempt, the burden of the war, notwithſtanding 


his weakneſs, was to be ſuſtained by Baldred alone. However 
he hazarded a battle; but being vanquiſhed, retired into Mer- 
cia, leaying his kingdom to the young Weſt- Saxon prince, 
who became maſter of it without any difficulty, Thus the 
kingdom of Kent was united to thoſe of Weſſex and Suſſex, 
and by that means Egbert ſaw himſelf een of che 
whole country lying faith; of the Thames. och : 
. Fbisfirſk-Rep: being taken, Egbert W bimſelf- alſo 
maſter of the kingdom bf Eflex, Thick: is all hiſtorians ſay of 
it, without mentioning any one eee fo men is 


the hiſtary of that kingdom: 


Though the conqueſt of theſe two (lies was a great 


ſtep towards ſubduing the reſt, yet the moſt difficult taſk was 
ren behind; namelys the conqueſt of Northumberland, Mer- 


cia, and Eaſt-Anglia. Had theſe three Kingdoms been in 


their former ſplendor, each of them in particular would have 


kept Egbert fully employed. Nay, had they but entered into 


a ſtrict Alliance ſar their common defence, when they were 


going / te be attacked, they would; perhaps habe cauſed that 


| ambitioprs prince to! deſpair of: fubdilog them. But theit divi- 


worth, See Camden in Wiltſhire, Mr. bable, that it was 5 Ellisfield nc ar Win- 
e ee is moſt ro Hetzer. Diction. Topograph. 
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ſions prevented them from making ſo neceſſary an alliance. 
The Eaſt-Angles were waiting for an opportunity to revolt 
againſt the king of Mercia. The Northumbrians for ſome 
time had lived in a fort of anarchy, which diſabled them from 


were they from any thoughts of aſſiſting their neighbours, that 
they were wholly intent upon deſtroying one another, in 
which they were but too ſucceſsful. Mercia, indeed, ſeemed 
{till very powerful; but the Mercians were in no greater union 
among themſelves than the Northumbrians; and beſides, the 


whereas Weſſex was grown ſtronger by the conqueſt of two 
_ kingdoms. 0 : 1 VVA 


this union was not cemented by the mutual affections of the 


hateful maſters: whilſt the Mercians, on their part, treated 


This being the caſe, it was much more eaſy for Egbert to 


of their union. For this reaſon Egbert, to accompliſh his 


ends with the more eaſe, increaſed tlieĩr animoſity to the ut- 


moſt of his power; not doubting büt, could he once bring 


them to an open rupture, they would ſo weaken one another, 
as never mote to be able to reſiſt him. It is ſtrange, ſince 
this maxim is univerſally known, & We muſt divide thoſe 
& whom we would deſtroy,” it ſhould ſo frequently happen 
that they againſt whom it is practiſed; ſhould attend ſo little 
to it. The Eaſt-Angles, blinded by their extreme deſire of 
fteeing themſelves from the Mercian yoke, without a moment's 
conſideration, followed the advice ſecretly given them by Eg- 
bert, of taking vß arms for the recovery of their liberty. 


Their attention to their preſent interèſt, prevented them from 
reſlecting, that aſter they had been fublervjent 16 Egbert“ 
 deſigtiy they would de flilf lets able nic withſtang him that the 
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taking any meaſures with regard to foreign affairs. So far 


battle of Ellandunum had conſiderably weakened them: 


Egbert beholding with pleaſure how all things conſpired to 
favour his deftgns, reſolved to invade Mercia in the firſt place, 
plainly foreſeeing, could he conquer that kingdom, the reſt 

would make no long reſiſtance. Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia 
made but one body ever ſince their union by Offa. But as 


two nations, it was rather deſtructive than advantageous to 
the ſtate. The Eaſt-Angles looked upon the Mercians as their 


the Eaſt-Angles with haughtineſs, as a conquered nation. 


foment their mutual enmity, than for them to reap the benefit 


OF ENGLAND. 
« tremely w weakened ſince the battle of Ellandunum, that 
they were hardly able to maintain their tyranny over the 
« FEaſt-Angles: that beſides, Egbert was fo incenſed againſt 
« Bernulph that he would readily aſſiſt them, having publickly 
« declared as much.” This was ſufficient to induce the Eaft- 
Angles to revolt, The pleaſure of thinking they ſhould be 
| freed from their dependence on the Mercians, baniſhed from 
their thoughts the fear of becoming ſubject to the Welt-Saxons. 
Thus reſolved, they took up arms, and choſe a general, whoſe 
name hiſtorians have neglected to relate. Bernulph informed 
of their motions, thought he could not be too ſpeedy in putting 
a ſtop to an evil that ſeemed of ſo dangerous a conſequence. 
With the firſt troops he could draw together, he marched 
againſt the Eaſt-Angles; but inſtead of chaſtiſing them, as he 
vainly hoped, was defeated and ſlain, 


NR 


The Eaſt-Angles were mightily encouraged by this ſucceſs, i G, Malm, 


without diſheartening however the Mercians, who made freſh 
attempts to reduce the rebels, They forthwith ele& a king, 
named Ludican, who endeavours to continue the war, whilſt 
the Eaſt-Angles are preparing to receive him, in expectation _ 
the king of Weſſex would not fail them upon occaſion, ac- _ 
| cording. to his promiſe, Ludican actually entered Eaſt- Anglia 
with a numerous army ; but death prevented him from making 
any progreſs, and rendered his preparations for that campaign 
of no effect. Some ſay, he was ſlain in a battle: others af- 
firm, the Eaſt- Angles found means to free themfelnte; from 
the dread of this prince, by cauſing him to be aſſaſſinatel. 


Whether the Mercians,, diſcovered that Egbert petvatel yas, 1 | 


aſſiſted the Eaſt-Angles, or the conqueſts already made:þy:that 
prince opened their eyes, they were ſenſible, at length the 
maintaining their dominion, over Eaſt-Anglia was not ſormuch 
the buſineſs of the preſent war, as the preſervation of their 
cov liberties... In this belief, they reſolved to exert their ut- 
moſt, and chuſe a king of known: valour, without regarding 
the intereſts: of the ſeveral factions, which till\then had kept 
them divided. Their, choice fell upon Witglaph, a lord: of 
great Werte, whoſe, ſon had married a daughter of king Ce? 


11 


; nulph. If, the. new. king had been to, deal with the 'Eaſt»: 


| Angles, probably he would have ended; the war to bis advan- 
tage. But inſtead of, aiming at the redu jon of Eaſt- Anglia, 
he was very much h embarraſſed to defeng{tbis; on dominions. 
Egbert fearing the fate of affairs e Byh changed under a 


new prince, Whoſe valour he was no, ſtranger to, no donger 


delayed. to declare openly for the Eaſt- Angles. Hitherto he 
had Lp aſl ſted them e at beat he had not appeared 
as 
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reduction of the ſeven kingdoms; und. [ | O ene 

king of Weſſex? Indeed Mercia, Eaft- Anglia, and Northum- _ 

berland, fill preſerved a ſhadow 6f liberty ; but very probablx 
Egbert would not have ſuffered other kings to be choſen, after 
_-the death of thoſe who were then on the throne, if the Danes, 
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as a party in the war, raiſed by him between them and the 


Mercians, with the ſole aim that they might weaken one 


another. But as ſoon as the preparations of the Mercians 


gave him room to fear the balance would incline too much on 
their ſide, he thought himſelf obliged to take other meaſures, 
by publickly aſſiſting the Eaſt-Angles, and declaring war with 


the Mercians. Witglaph uſed his utmoſt endeavours to with- 
ſtand the united forces of the Eaſt-Angles and Weſt-Saxons, 
He even frequently tried the fortune of his arms in ſkirmiſhes 
and conflicts, but always with ill ſucceſs. At length, havin 
loſt a great battle, and finding his caſe deſperate, he fled to the 
abby of Croyland, where he lay concealed three months. In 
the mean time, Egbert purſuing his victory, became maſter 
of Mercia, without any oppoſition. He deſigned to unite it 


to the reſt of his dominions; but by the mediation of Siward 
abbot of Croyland, Witglaph was reſtored to his kingdom, on 
condition of paying homage, and: becoming tributary to the 


JJJͤT A. 2 -- F None = Eo 5 | 
After the Eaſt-Angles had been ſubſervient to Egbert's 


deſigns, they were glad to be received into his protection, 
on almoſt the ſame terms with the Mercians; ſo that all the 
advantages procured them by the war, was the change of one 
manter 107 monner.- mf: 


Northumberland alone remained as yet free from the domi- . 


nion of Egbert. But that kingdom was little able to preſerve 


her liberty, conſidering the ill ſituation of her affairs. An- 
dred, who then reigned, was a king in name only. His fac- 
tion had placed him on the throne, not that he, but themſelves 
might reign in his name. Beſides, the kingdom was all along 
rent by parties, and frequently invaded by the Scots, who had 
over run great part of its territories. It was not poſſible there- 


fore for the Northumbrians to withſtand the victorious arms of 
the king of Weſſex, or rather, of all the reſt of England, 


which was in that prince's power. Accordingly, when Eg- 
bert approached with an army that had already conquered 
four kingdoms, Andred and the Northumbrians in great con- 
ſternation, and unable to make head againſt him, ſubmitted, 
and accepted of the ſame terms granted the Mercians and Eaſt- 


Anglians. 


Thus ended the Heptarchy of ths” Anglo-Saxons by the 
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who 
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nder the dominion of the 


OF ENGLAND. 


who ſhortly after began their invaſions, had given him time 
to take other meaſures, 
The government of the heptarchy, reckoning. from the 
founding of the kingdom of Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven 
Anglo- \ Page kingdoms, held two hundred and forty-three 
years, But if the time ſpent by the Saxons in their conqueſts 
be added, from the arrival of Hengiſt to that of Crida, the 
heptarchy will be found to have laſted three hundred and 
ſeventy- eight, from its beginning to its diſſolution. : 
If we enquire into the cauſes of the diſſolution of the 
heptarchy, they will very readily occur, It is eaſy to perceive 
one of the principal was, the great inequality amongſt the 
ſeven kingdoms, three whereof vaſtly ſurpaſſed the Teſt in 
extent and power. Hardly was the heptarchy founded, when 
the kings of Weſſex looked upon Suſſex and Kent as extremely 
convenient for them, and accordingly both the one and the 
other were ſubdued by them at different times. The kings of 
Mercia had all along an eye on the kingdom of Eſſex. Nay, 
it appears they were maſters of it for ſome time, and in all 
likelihood it was not entirely free, when conquered and united 
to his other dominions by Egbert. Eaft-Anglia was an object 
that continually inflamed the defires of the Mercians and 
Northumbrians, the firſt of whom carried it at length. _ 
Another cauſe of the diſſolution of the heptarchy,. was the 
default of the male heirs i in. the royal families of all the king- 
doms, Weſſex excepted, Hence aroſe thoſe diſſentions among 
the great men, which exceedingly weakened. their reſpective 
ſtates, We may aſlign, moreover as another cauſes! the con- 
currence of various circumſtances, | which never met but in 
the time of Eg bert. Hut led this diſſolution was o ing to 
the direction el the proy idence of God, whoſe good pleature 
it was to raife England by degrees, and: after ſeveral. revplite 
tions, to her preſent height of grandeur and power. 
Te conqueſt of Great Britain, and the Sn ing a 
the ſame by the Romans, is the ſubject of the firſt book of this 
5 hiſtory, * $ the Tecond the Honeſt and nobleſt part of the 
8 12 00 is repreſented ſtruggling with the Anglo- Saxons, and: at 
laſt oblj Lg. to ſubmit. to e oke. In the third. I; have re- 
| lated.” dugh in a very general manner, the affairs of the hept- 
. archy &d the Auglo-Syxons their. Wars, e ſucceſhion of their 
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(7E have OY in . ſecond book, the vod defola- 


the Chriſtians, We ſhall now behold theſe very Saxons from 


5 perſecutors grown Chriſtians, (by the direction of Divine Pro- 
_ vide} ce, which inceſſantly warches the welfare of man- 
kind] forming a flouriſhing chur 

they had exerciſed their cruelties. rn not our buſineſs to 

dive into the reaſons of God's affi ionffis different periods to the 

: ſeveral nations of the world, for! 


the ſame places where 


them into the way of 
- 4 and admire; that 


falyation, * It is ſufficient for us to Kr 
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when the hap py time is come, not önly no obſtacle can ob⸗ 


ſtruct the execution of his deſigns, but) on the contrary, every 


thing helps to accompliſh them: "nay," the weakeſt inſtru- 
ments, in the A of the Almighty, RO an irreſiſtible 
force., ? 5 * 3 
In order to mo” a dear and | diſtin knowledge of the man- 
ner of the converſion ef the Apglo- daxons, and of the A. 
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di ffer James, At. Will be neceſſary, to Tar of each of t - 


by iefelt. And therefore, 1 am now. about 10 Keats how Fire 
goſpel was received by every one of them in particular, ,with 


the moſt memorable tranſactions in reſpect to religions, ar 
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tion of the Britiſh church, Whit expoſed to the bar- 
barity of the Saxons, who thought it their duty to perfecute 
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their converſion to their being reduced under the dominion of 
Egbert, the firft real monarch of England, 


The CHURCH of KEN. 


As Kent was firſt converted, I ſhall begin with that king- The fate of 
. dom. But becauſe ſeveral accidents conſpired to this e church 
event, it will be proper, in order to have a juſt notion of the“ 
thing, to ſet them all in one view before the reader. „„ 
I have ſpoken, in the hiſtory of Kent, of Ethelbert's power 
cover the reſt of the kings of the heptarchy, and intimated, 
that his neighbourhood to, and alliance with France, did not 
a little contribute towards it. For this reaſon he omitted 
nothing to cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the French, well 
knowing how much it might turn to his advantage. The 
means he judged moſt proper to this end, was the demanding 
a2 French princeſs in marriage; accordingly he caſt his eyes on 
Hertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris. He at firſt Thorn. 
met with ſome obſtacle, Chilperic, who, after his brother mga ” 
Cherebert's death, had been as a father to this princeſs, would . 
not hear a word of the match, on account of Ethelbert's being 
an idolater; and this for ſome time put a ſtop to the matter. 
But Ethelbert found means to remove this difficulty, by pro- 
miſing to let Bertha have the free exerciſe of her r1cligion, and 
bring over with her a certain number of ccclefiafticks. Upon 
theſe terms the princeſs was given him in marriage. Chilpe- G, Thorn, 
ric, her uncle, was in hopes that as ſhe was thoroughly 
grounded in her religion, ſhe would be fo far from turning 
| heathen herſelf, that ſhe would contribute to the converſion of 
the Engliſh monarch. And in this his expectations were an- 
ſwered. As ſoon as they came together, ſhe ſpared no pains 
to gain his love and eſteem by her affable and condeſcending 
behaviour. Ethelbert, charmed with the good qualities of his 
queen, had all the value and affection for her ſhe could deſire, 
In this agreeable fituation Bertha juſtly hoped to bring the 
king at length to have favourable thoughts of the chriſtian 
religion, and therefore took all occaſions to diſplay the goſpel 
truths in the moſt affecting manner. Beſides, the converta- 
tions Ethelbert had from time to time with Luidhard biſhop of 
Soiſſons, who came over with the queen, contributed very 
much to her deſign. In a ſhort time, Ethelbert was ſo wrought 
upon, that if he had not yet reſpect enough for the chriſtian 
religion to embrace it, at leaſt he had no averſion to the goſple 
or thoſe that profeſſed it. re 
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ſeven diſtinct kingdoms, Theſe kin onverted 7 
different times, it will be neceſſary .to treat of cach of them 
by itfelf. And therefore, I am now about to relate how the 
goſpel was received by every one of them in particular, with —_ 
the moſt memorable tranſactions in reſpect to religions, from + 
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the church of England in her primitive ſtate, wherein con- 
ſiſts the principal part of the Engliſh hiſtory dufing the 
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XII have ſeen, in the ſecond bock; the hotrid defola- 


VV tion of the Britiſh church, whilſt expoſed to the bar- 


barity of the Saxons, who thought it their duty to perſecute 


the Chriſtians. We ſhall now behold theſe very Saxons from 


perſecutors grown Chriſtians, (by the direction of Divine Pro- 


vidence, which inceſſantly watches for the welfare of man- 


kind) forming a flouriſhing church in the fame places where 


they had exerciſed their cruelties. Fis not our buſineſs to 


dive into the reaſons of God's aſſigning different periods to the 


ſeveral nations of the world, for Jeadihg them into the way of 


ſalvation. It is ſufficient for us to know and admire, that 


when the happy time is come, not only no obſtacle can ob- 
ſtruct the execution of his deſigns, but, on the contrary, every 
thing helps to accompliſh them : nay, the weakeſt inſtru- 

rg in the hands of the Almighty, acquire an irreſiſtible 
force. , EA SY 


In order to have a clear and diſtin knowledge of the man- 
ner of the converſion of the Apglo-Saxons, and of the moſt 


remarkable occurrences from the foundation of their ehurches, 


dered not, as it is at preſent, one realm, but a8 divided into 
doms being converted at 


their 
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their converſion to their being reduced under the Jominic on of 
. the firſt real monarch of England. 


The Cuvacu of KEenrw. 


S Kent was firſt CRE 1 Oat begin with that "Ce The Nate of 
L dom. But becauſe ſeveral accidents conſpired to this 7 5 oY 
'F event, it will be proper, in order to have a juſt notion of the lms 
thing, to ſet them all in one view before the reader. | 
I have ſpoken, in the hiftory of Kent, of Ethelbert's power 
over the reſt of the kings of the heptarchy, and intimated, 
that his neighbourhood to, and alliance with France, did not 
2 little contribute towards it. For this reaſon be omitted 
nothing to cultivate a ſtrict friendſhip with the French, well 
knowing how much it might turn to his advantage. Ihe 
means he judged moſt Proper to this end, was the demanding 
A French princeſs in marriage accordingly: he caſt his eyes on 
Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris. He at firſt T __ 1225 
met with ſome obſtacle. Chilperic, who, after his brother Bae, 18 0 
Cherebert's death, had been as a father to this princels, would . 
not hear a word of the match, on account of Ethelbert's being 
an idolater; and this for forme time put a ſtop to the matter. 
But Ethelbert found means to remove "this difficulty, by pro- 
miſing to let Bertha have the free exerciſe of her icligion, and 
bring over with her a certain number of ccclefiatticks. Vpor; 
| theſe terms the princeſs was given him in marriage. Chilpe- ©. Thorn, 
ric, her uncle, was in hopes that as ſhe was thoroughly 
grounded in her religion, ſhe would be ſo far from turning 
heathen herſelf, that ſhe vrould contribute to the converſion of 
the Engliſh monarch, And in this his expectations were an- 
ſwered. As ſoon as they came together, ſhe ſpared no pains 
to gain his love and eſteem by her affable and condefcerding 
behaviour. _Ethelbert, charmed with the good qualities of his 
_ cueen, had all the value and affection for her ſhe could deſire, 
In this agrecable fituation Bertha juſtly hoped to bring the 
king at length to have favourable thoughts of the chriſtian 
: religion, and therefore took all occaſions to dif play the goſpel 
- truths in the moſt affecting manner. Beſides, the converta- 
tions Ethelbert had from time to time with Luidhard biſhop of 
Soiſſons, who came over with the qucen, contributed very 
much to her deſign. In a ſhort time, Ethelbert was fo wrought 
upon, that if he had not yet reſpect enough for the chriſtian 
religion to embrace it, at leaſt he had r no averſion to the goſple 
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In this favourable junQure it was that pope Gregor ry J. ſent 
milſionaries into England, to inſtruct the Engliſh in the know- 
ledge of the goſpel, Gildas and Bede re vrodch the Britons 
ſeverely for ſuftering their neighbours to ve ſo long in pa- 
paniſin, with out offering them thcir affiſtance to free them 
from their errors. But they blame them without caule. [+ 
13 eaſy to fee, that whiilt the Saxons oppretied the natives with 
all 1imagin: able crueltics, theſe were very unfit inſtruments 15 
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nually.  Ethelbert had not yet eſpo fed Bertha; his mind a5 
yet was unprepa red tor the reception 155 the golpel, auſd being 
vaſt 10 (Kaulin. he had but ile wer to CNCCUTAITL ( 

gory's deſian. But afterwards; cail-ciretmicances wor guall 
favourable, and helped to promote it. Gregory. 10% become 


biſhop of Rome, called to mind hie former project of Couyett- 
ing the Englifh ; and though by reafon of his dignity, whic 

obliged him to efide at Rom ze, be could no | | 
ſent thoſe whom he thought capable of intpirilig the people 
with a reliſh for the goſpel. He choſe for this purpose forty 
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Benedictine monks, - with Auſtin at their head, in quality of 
abbot v. In all appearance, 55 ka nad acquanted the pope 
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how well affected the rin her 8 e [tog vith regard to 
religion, ſince they were ordered to land in Rent. A wh and 
his companions having pafled through France, where they 
were ſupplied with interpreters; arrived at the iſle of hangt 
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he ſent the king word, that he was come into his dmg ons 
wich a company Of very hon! men, T0 S 1985 hin a melia * 
of the gre tell importange, au inſtruet hin in wet would 
proc ure Uim everlaſting ibn Upon this information, 
Ethelbert ordered them to ftay where” they wore, gellgning to 
„o himſelf and hear from holy own mouths tre occation of 

heir journ ey, Some few days ater, he Went to me iſte oft 
Fhanet, in company with the quden, who, in all likelihoad, 
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as the king art rived, he ſeated hint in the oven Air, being 


»yprehenſive, as Bede ſoys, of charms r ſpells, which in the 
open field, he thought, could have power over him. Then 
ordering the ſtrang ders its be called before him, he atxed them 
what they had to propoſe. Auſtin, who was the ſpeaker, 

made a long harangue, preaching the goſpel in a foreible: 
2 manner, fays the ſame hiltorta in, tho ugh he relates not 
one word of his ſermon. Ethelbert, informed by the inter- 
preters what Auſtin had ſaid, returned him this anſwer: 
Tour propoſals are noble, and your promiſes ihvitii z. But 
85 cannot refolve upon quitting the religion of my ance tors, 
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made him imagine the converfton of 1 t nel nd was at hat 
And indeed, not long after his return from Arles, he Del 


an epiſcopal ſce.at Rocheſter, of which Tuftus, one of his 


companions, was the firft biſhap. Hence it is plain, the 
golpel had alſo been preached in taat-city, and made ſome 


progreſs there. 


Auſtin muff needs have entertained great hopes of his miſ- 1 B 


7 


1 
de, 


9 — 
lb. ! 
9.15 


5 ſince, Re ne ſhould want labourers in the approach- cap. 25, 


2 harvest, he ſends Peter and Laurence, with two A DER of 


115 companions, to Rome, to acquaint the pope with his 


wants, and inform him how matters ſtood. He took this 


opportunity alſo to deſire the pope's reſolution of certain que'- 
tions, which a appeared to him difficult, and might, he W 
puzzle him in the government of the new church. | 

Bede ſays, that he was appointed biſhop by the German prelut es, yeh ore 


by Greeovy to be only biſhe p, lib. i. he came over to England. This he 


Cc: 233 but afterwards he \intorms us, grounds on Gregor, Epi, lib. vii. bp 

that he was confecrated archbiſh. „ps 30. , Which ſee in > Pet: nan Concil, 
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The letters of Auſtin, and the accounts of thoſe he had 
ſent, inſpired Gregory with fo high a conceit of this miſſion, 
that looking upon the converſion: of the Engliſh as accom- 
pliſhed, though it was but juſt begun, he ſent the pall * to 
Auſtin, as à mark of di gelen and honour to this neu 
ar mille, He ordered him alſo to erect biſhops fees in ſeveral 
pl: ces, particularly at Yar 15 pr eſs was to be 3 metropolitan, 
with twelve ſuftragans; and that after the death of one of the 


two archbiſhops, the ſurvivor {hould conſecrate another in his 


place, and have the e dence of him h. The reaſon of this 
preference with regard to Tork, was, becauſe it had formely, 


| * 
Rog. Wen. 
; M. We? in, 
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lib. 1 2 + 


under the Romans, been an ar chbilkoprick as well as London 
and Cacrleon. As S for © it being then in the hands of 
the Britons, and already an archbifbop's ſee, though not under 


the POPE) juriſdiction, chere was no occaſion to mention it, 


Gregory's intent, therefore, in making London an archbiſhop- 
rick, was to reſtore things to their former ſtate. But, how- 
ever, he afterwards altered his meaſures at the inſtance of 


Auſtin, who was defirous of procuring that honour for Can- 


_ terbury, the met: opolis of Kent, where he had be gun to 
cxerciſe his miniſterial functions. The pope's view then, w was 
only to put things upon an antient foot, when in his Wer to 


Auſtin, he told him he meant, that the two archbiſhops of 


London and Vork ſhould be ! ndependent of one another; 
however, that Auitin, during life, ſhould have juriſdiction, 


as Well over the archbiſhop of York, as all the reſt of the 


bilhe ops of Great Britain. 

Mate all the 0 Uns Gregory was at, came to nothing for the 
P! eſent, fince the chriftian religion was far from extending to 
Nerth unden ad. How ver, the great hopes he had conceived 
ſrom the letters and meſlengyrs of Auſtin, induced him to give 
directions concerning the Engliſh churches, as if they had 
been really formed. Beſides theſe genera] orders, he exnorted 


g The pall! ea white piece ef woollen ch rif m, conſecrate churches or a biſhop, 
cl. * about” the: breadth of a he:Ger, crdain a prieſt, &c, At the delivery of 
made iourd, and thrown over the it they are to ſwear fealty to the pape. 
ſhoulders, Upon this are two others The antient pall, from the Latin pal- 
of the ſame. matter and ferm, one of lium, was an entire and magnificent 


which falls down on the breaſt, and habit, deſigned to put the biſhop in 


the other en tlie bzek, with each of mind that his life ſiould anſwer 0 to. 
them. a red, craſe {creral c:ofies- of the the dig gnity of his appearance, Pet. 
fame colour being likewiſe upon the gung. | 5 


upper'-part of it 36 wt the ſnoulders. h His words are “ Sit vero inter 
This pal is laid ttpbn St. Peter's tomb ©. Lohdinenſis & Eboraccufis civitatis 


by the pape, and than ſent away to the -epi{copous in poſtertum honoris 19a 


eſp: Ct. e. m. trop lit tans, W nich till they 85 * ut ple prior! habeatur, qu T8 
'h ave reeelve d iro 1. the F e of Rome, 6s rius fuerit ordinatus,“ Bede, bd. 


they cannot call a council, blels the 6 At 


" 
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Auſtin, in a letter, not to be elated at his having received 

from heaven the gift of miracles, which makes it probable, 

word had been ſent him, that feveral miraches had been 
wrought by Auſtin, He charged him alſo, not to deitroy ſuch 

idol temples as were fit to be converted into churches, but to 
conſecrate them by pringling holy-water, and placing relicks 

under the altars. And fince the Saxons had been acc uſtomec 

to offer ſacrifices to their gods on their feſtival days, he adviſes 

that [upon the anniverſary of the ſaints, whoſe deli es Were 

lodged. there, or upon the return of the day of the church's 
conſecration] they ſhould kill ſome cattle, and provide an en— 
tertainment, to which they were to invite the poor. At the Greg. Epiſt. 
ſame time he writ to Ethelbert and Bertha, c xhorting them to lb. ix. 
perſevere in the true religion, and promote the great w ork b. 59» 60, 
undertaken by Auſtin. Peter and Laurence, accampa nied 


— n 


with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffinianus, and fome ot? Cr new nee 

_ miſſionaries, brough it back theſe. letters, together with ſacred He 
| vellcls and ornaments ſor the altars, veſtinents ff for the prieſts, | ; 
relics, books, and other things neceflary for celebrating di- 


vine ſervice. Aullin received alſo the refo! tion of Ik que=. 
ſtions he had ſent to the pope, W lich with chelr antwers, 
were to this check. 
I. Queſtion. How are biſhops to beliave with re ſpect to 601. 
their clergy? into how many portions are the ofterings at the Bede. 
altar to be divided? and how ought a We to act in che 
church? ? Ot | 
For ſatisfaction in the firſt point, the pope refity him to St. 
Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy. To the ſecond he anſwers, that 
it was the cuſtom of the church to divide the offerings into 
four parts; one for the biſhop, another for the clergy, a third 
for the poor, and a fourth for the repairs of the church. As 
to the laſt article, which would have been very obſcure had 
not the pope cleared it in his anſwer, he replies, that Auſtin 
being a monk, ought not to live apart from the reſt of the 
clergy, but, according. to the practice of the primitive Chri- 
Gans, 4 ſhould have all things in common .“ He adds, if agg iv iva (32 | 
there were any clerks not admitted into holy orders, who 
could not. live. continently, they were to marry, and receive 
the ſtipends at their own houſes, according to the words of 
Scripture, « Niſtribution was m made to each of them accord- 
"BY ing 10 every PARTS: wants.” A for ON Chriſtians, he 


1 He: e in ſome books 1s the FIR 98 and if they marry, whether they 
queſtion Inſerted,” which runs thus: „“ muft return to a ſecular life?“ See 


I defire to know, whether cler ey men Spelman Conc, vol i. p. 96. 
6 that cannot cont; in, may larry » | 1 


24. 7 ; . ſays, 


N 
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ſays, there was no need to preſcribe any rules in relation to 
their almſgiving, ſince our Saviour himteſf ſays, * Give alms 
„% of ſuch NES as you have, and behotd all things are clean 
«© unto you. - 

6 Queſtion. . Since there is has one faith, how comes it 
that there are different cuſtoms in churches, one manner of 


ſaying nal in the Keeseey z and Another in the Gallican 


chufche na 507 sgi ga 26 yam 
The pope Suit bim to ſole From och church, what he 
thought moſt convenient for the church of E ngland. | 
III. Queſtion. What puniſhment ought to be inflicted on 
him that has ſtole any thing from the church ? 
Gregory replies, the motives of the theft muſt be conſidered, 
whethet it was done out of neceſſity or covetouſneſs, and this 
puniſhment to be proportioned accordingly, with charity and 


_ temper. As for reſtitution, God torbid the church ſhould re- 


ceive more than the loſt, | 
IV. Queſtion. Whether two binder may marry two 


ſiſters, that are no way related to them ? 


Gregory anſwers, this may be done very lawfully. 
V. Queſtion. . To what degree. of confanguiziiey: are mar- 


: riages forbid f 


The pope anſwers, to the ſecond degree nclaGeeby, and 
no farther, He would not however have thoſe ſeparated who 


have married within the prohibited degrees before their con- 
verſion, becauſe they did it out of ignorance, . But he would 
have all the new converts charged not to preſume to do any 
ſuch thing; and in caſe they did, to be Abies the com- 
munion. 


VI. Queſtion: Whether a bag biſhop may 1 3 
other, without the afliftance of otber biſhops, when the 
length of the journey makes it INConvenient for them to 


| meer ? ? 


Gregory replies, that ſince Auſtin was now the only biſhop | 
in England, he might conſecrate othets without any aſſiſtance. 


But in order to avoid the like inconvenience for the future, he 


would have him place biſhops ſo, as ROE they: might not be at 

too great a diſtance from one another. | 
VII. Queſtions How ought L to manage with the biſhops 

of Gaul? Je 
The pope tells bim, That he abe him no manner of; ju- 


riſdiction of them," becauſe he had no deſiꝑn to deprive the 
archbiſhop of Arles of the authority he was poſſeſſed of. 


VIII. Queſtion. Whecher a woman ith child ought to 
The 


5 be ba ptized ? 
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The pope anſwers, he ſaw no inconvenience attending it. 


IX. Queſtion. How long after her Pg th; oug ght a wo-. 


man to come into the church ? 
Anſwer. If ſhe come into the church the minute after her 
delivery, ſhe {ins not. 
X. Queſtion. How long after the birth ought the baptiz- 
ing of an infant to be deferred ? | 
> Anſwer. A child may be baptized the moment he is 
born. 


fore a man and his wife come together again ? 


Gregory is very large in his anſwer, and takes occaſion to 


blame mothers for not ſuckling their own children, attribut- 


ing the riſe of ſo ill a cuſtom to their incontinency. And 
therefore he decides, that the huſband ought not to 1 with 


his wife till the child is weaned *. 


XII. Queſtion. May a n, during forme: certain times, 


come into the church ? 
The pope ſays a great deal on this Ty and concludes, 


womens infirmities ought to be no obſtacle to their going to 


church and praying to God. 


XIII. Queſtion. May a man that has lain with. his wats” 


come into the church or receive the TINT before he has 
waſhed himſelf ? 


The pope here, as uſual, makes a great many diflinRione, 


and concludes, ſuch a man had better abſtain from both for 


ſome time. 


XIV. Queſtion. lis a man, aber an impure 1 re- 


ceive the communion; or, if he be a prieſt, adminiſter it? 
The pope s anſwer is full of diſtinctions about what is, 
1 and what is not ſin; and conclus des at laſt, a man in that caſe 


ougght not to communicate. He gives leave, however, for a 
prieſt, in the ſame caſe, to adminiſter the e if there 


1S no other i in the way to officiate for him. 


I heſe are the difficulties Auſtin wanted the pope to reſolve, 
which gives us no great idea of the abilities of this famous 
apoſtle. However, Gregory thought fit to anſwer them fully 


and diſtinctly, as if they had been of the utmoſt importance. 


Ile had the converſion of the Engliſh fo much at heart, that 


inſtead of diſcouraging Auſtin, ne highly extolled him. 


Auftin's care was not confined to the converſion of the 


XI. Queſtion. How long after a lying-in muſt it be, be- 
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| Saxons x: he undertook 80 what ſeemed 4 to him no leſs Bede, n. Tt 


* However, he in thoſe thac- ethics after the uſual time of purga- 
40 not ſuckle their children, to come tion. | | 


worthy | 


—— 
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worthy of his zeal, the bringing the Britiſh biſhops to a con- 
formity with the Romen church! and the making them 
acknowledge the por: " (dition, As this is a remar'- 
able circumſtz: E Ol In ſkin? 8 life, it will ve neccilary to en- 
large upon it a little. This delign of his was not caſy to be 
executed. The Britons though t they cot 10 juſtify their ad- 
hering to the rites aud cuſtoms they had practiſed ever ſince 
the co; verſion of Britain, Beſides, they could not conceive 
upon What grounds they were obliged to conform to a church 
ſo remo it, or What advantage the owning the pope's autho- 
rity would be to them. I heſe difficulties did not diſcourage 
Auſtin: he had, befides his zeal for the ſee of Rome, an- 
> leis powerful motive, to induce him 
to this undertaking,” which was his claim to the primac 
of all Britain, by virtue of the pope's grant. Now this he 


could never hope to atta in, whillt the Britiſh churches 


were independent of the pope. He applied therefore all his 


_ endeavours. to accompliſh this entcrprize, which coſt him 


more pains and trouble than the converſion of the Saxons, 


without having, after all, the fats! faction of reaping the 


fruits of his labour. 
The Goſpel, as I before obſerved, was preached in Pritain 
either by the apoſtles themſelves, or by ſome of their di- 


ciples. From thoſe early days the Britons had conſtantly ad- 
| hered to the cuſtoms and rules preſcribed to them by their 


firſt teachers. But the church of Rome had made ſeveral 


Innovations in the divine fervice, to which they pretended all 
other churches ought to conform. The oppoſition the biſhops 
of Rome every where met with, was not capable to make 
them drop their pretenſions. Although this difference was 
of no ęreat conſequence, it cauſed. how ever, towards the end 
of the ſecond century, a moſt ſcandalous quairel between pope 


Victor I. and the churches of Aſia; which roſe to that height, 
that the pope, for no other reaſon, excommunicated them all. 
This affair had never been judicially decided; yet for all that 


the biſhops of Rome ſtuck to their claims, and did all chat 


la in "their power to compais their ends. The weſtern 


IViz: about the celebration of Eaſter, when they had uſed this about eighteen : 
Dede, bb. 11; cap. 2. Huntingd. p. 325. years, coming then to have to do win 


The Britons ud, 0 r finding Eaſter, theſ e northern nations, they would 


the chele of eighty Four years, which needs haye impoſed the uſe of. It 
Was called the Reman Accou ht; But upon them, as a condition of their 
about eighty Fears after the rent og communion; and this was what Au- 
er the Roman er »pire, the Rom ans ſtin attempted to do. See. biſhop.” 


Jeft if the uſe of that eycle, and took Lloyd's Hiſtor. Account. p. 67, eté. 


up another of winctieen bears; and 


churches, 


churches, as enge Rome, were more eaſily . with. 

Almoſt all, except the churches of Gaul and Milan, conformed 
But Britain, being ſtill as it 
were a ſeparate world, had, ſince the embaſly of Lucius to pope 
Eleutherius, held very little communication with the biſhops of 
Rome. The Britons, conſidered them. only as biſhops of 
a particular dioceſe, or at molt but as patriarchs, on whom 
the Britiſh church had not the leaſt dependance. 
they from owning the pope's authority, that they did not ſo 
nuch as know he pretended to have any over them. But 
Auſtin, out of the abundance of his zeal for the lee of Rome, 
knowledge the pope as head 
of the church in general. It is difficult to know how far Au- 
ſtin's deſigns reached, ſince it does not appear he had any in- 
| ſtructions from Gregory I. who aſpired not to that exorbitant 


at length to the Roman Ritual. 


took upon him to bring them to: 


power attributed afterwards to his {uccetiors, 


So far were 


It muſt how- 


ever be owned, that Gregory laid claim to a ſuperiority over 
the Britiſh churches, ſince in his letter to Auſtin, he put the 
whole iſland entirely under the juriſdiction of the new arch- | 
biſhop. Indeed it is not to be ſuppo:ed Auſtin would have 


inſiſted ſo much upon that point, 


FW 


& 4 + 


d he not been ſure of 


being ſupported in it. However this be, he ufed his utmoſt 


endeavours to attain his ends. 


Ihe beit way, as he thought, of proceeding i in i this afar, 
vas to get the Britiſh biſhops to meet him in a iynod, in or- 
der to debate upon what he had to propoſe to them. This 
| being a agreed to, he omitted nothing that might win them to 


do as he deſired. But neither promiſes nor threats could pre- Uther de 
vail with the Britiſh prelates to admit of the leaſt change i 


their ancient cuſtoms;., Bede tells us, that Auſtin, finding. 
he could not prevail by arguments, cauſed a Saxon blind man 
to be brought into the aſſembly, and when the Britons had 
tried in vain to cure him, he reſtored him to his ſight by 
his prayers. But, whether the miracle admitted of ſome diſ- 
pute, becauſe the blind man was a Saxon; or Bede, who 


lived long. alter. the fact, was wrong informed; 
ſtood gut againſt this evidence. 


more numerous ſynod. At this ſecond council were pre- Rog, deHor, 


; the Britons. 


All Auſtin onal obtain, was, | 
that they ſhould meet again, and determine the matter in a 


ſent ſeven. Britiſh biſhops " 2 accompanied with Dinoth abbot 


m This 0 nod was held at Auguſtin' 8 
Ac, or Oil, on the fronticrs of the 
Weſt-Saxons, very likely in- Worceſter- | 
mite. Bede, lib; Ii. cap. 2. Spelman 
ſuppoſes it Was at Aufrie (contracted 
for Auſtin's Ric). on the borders of 


Concil, vol. I. p. 107. 


n Thoſe of Hereford, 


Morgan. 


55 106. a 


and Camden. 


Worcellerſpire, towards Herefordſhire, 


Landaff, St. 


Paterns, Bangor, Ciwyd, Worceſter, 
ee Spelman Conc, vol, 1. 


Prim 
n - 
_—_ lib. ii. 
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of Bangor, who brought ſeveral of his monks along with 


G. Monm. 
M, Weſtm, 


him. Before they came to the ſynod, they adviſed with a 
hermit of great repute among them, how they ſhould behave 
in this affair, The good old man told them, he ſaw no rea- 
ſon to admit of any alterations in their divine ſervice upon 


the bare requeſt of a man to them entirely unknown: but 


however, as the eſſence of religion conſiſted in union and 


charity, it would not be amis to comply in ſome meaſure 


. . FE 24.44 ML * 1 19985 ; 1 
with Auſtin, provided he was a holy man, and one ſent 


from God. Wheteupon the biſhops defired to be informed 
how they ſhould know whether he was ſuch a perſon or not. 
He replied they fhould know it by his humility, the moſt 


unqueſtionable mark of a true Chriſtian : and they would ſee 


whether he was endued with this virtue, by his reſpectful 


riſing up to ſalute them: at their coming into the council. 


© Dianth's 
ſpeech r9 
- Auſtin, 


_ SpelmConc, 


ol . 


p. 108. 


fell to the ground. 


room; for if he paid them not that civility, it was a ſure to- 
ken of his pride. Purſuant to this advice, they took care to 


come laſt upon che place: and upon Auſtin's not ſtirring from 


his ſeat to falute them, they conceived an invincible prejudice 


2gainſt him. Thus for a default in, point of civility, his 
whole ſcheme, chat had coſt him ſo much pains and trouble, 
As Auſtin in the ſynod was earneſtly preſſing the Britons to 
ſubmit to the pope, and carrying the papal prerogatives to a 
great height, Dinoth, abbbot of Bangor, made him this an- 
ſwer: „ You propoſe to us obedience] to the church of Rome; 
é are you ignorant that we alrcaly owe a deference to the 
c church of (God, to che biſhop of Rome, and to all Chri- 
e ftians, of love and charity, Which obli es us to endeavour 
« by all poſſible means to aſſiſt and'ds them all the good we 
© caff? Other cHhedience than this to Him you call pope, we 


A. 


"wh know not of, and : this Wwe are always ready to pay. But 


Bede, lib. il. 


cap: 8. 


& for a ſuperior, what need have we to go to far as Rome, 


« when we are governed, under God, by the biſhop of Caer- 


« Jeon, who hath authority to take care of our churches and 


c ſpiritual affairs?“ It is ſaid Adſtin deſpairing to over- 


come their obſtinacy, after a long diſpute, cried out, full of 


indignation, < Since you refuſe peace from your brethren, 


&« you ſhall have war from your enemies: and ſince” you wilt 


not join with us in preaching thegword of eternal lifc to 


: . _— IT 15! 911 24 2413515 iA 55 
« your neighbours, you ſhall receive death at their bands.“ 
= : | 2 22 . RS” YT an ad! 7 Ft 91. i N MN 18 D. f 
Hence it appears; that Auſtin had 'jotbily preſſed the Britons 
Ni bor stages Us St: mod 19 1 JONSIIET An YODIZOMIDIL i | 


» Ewan. Schelftrate, and then Ros bifhiopNichofon's Hiſtor. Librar. p. g7. 


miſh wiiters, pretend, that this ſpecch and“ Spelman Conc. vol i. p. 108, 
PSY Na ane 


Was forged tnce the reformation, Sce 109. 


to 
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to a conformity with the church of Rome, and obedience to 
the papal authority, but alto had reproached them for their 
negligence and want of zeal, in not promoting the converſion 
of the Saxons, Perhaps he deſigned to intimate to them, that 
the converſion of all England wanted only the union he pro- 
poſed to them. However this be, theſe words of Auſtin were 
looked upon as a prediction of the mallacre of the monks of 
Bangor, mentioned in the hiſtory of Northumberland. I leave 
the reader to judge whether the non- -compliance of the abbot 


of Bangor to Auſtin's propoſal, was a crime of ſuch a nature 


as to deſerve ſo ſevere a puniſhment, 
Auſtin not having the ſucceſs he expected in this affair, con- 


fined himſelf within the true bounds of his miſſion, and cauſed 
the goſpel to be preached to the Eaſt-Saxons by Mellitus, 
one of the miſſionaries ſent him by the pope, of whom 1 
ſball ſpeak more fully, when I come to the converſion of that 


nation. 


Theſe, in wert, are the 8 of Auſtin, commonly 


called the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, during the eight years he 
lived in England. He arrived in 597, and died in 605, ac- 
cording to the generally-received opinion. Some affirm he 
died ſooner, and others, though without grounds, bring his 


death down to 613. He was buried at Canterbury, near 


the cathedral, which was not then finiſhed, with this inſcrip- 
tion on his tomb 1:2 
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1 Here lies Auguſtin, the firſt archbiſhop of Dorobern, Bede, lib,ii 
* who having been ſent hither by Gregory, pontiff of Rome, cop. 3. 


and ſupported by the co-operation of God with miracles, 
converted king Ethelbert and his nation to the faith; and 


«© having accompliſhed the days of his miniſtry, departed this 
life the 7th of the calends of June, in the reign of the ſaid 


* 


Auſtin was ſucceeded: bp Laurentius i, who was as ſolicit- G-Matm«b, 


odus to reduce the Britons to the obedience of the pope, and a 


conformity to the Roman church in the celebration of Eaſter. 
He wrote very preſſing letters to e wherein he upbraided 


p > Bede clin he died 664, lib, ii. cap 3. in 612. dee Spelm. Cake? vol. i. p. 63. 
M. Weſtm. in 608, Hoveden in 610. 4 The 3 ae! 1. his tomb 
Trivet and Polyd. Virg. in 611. Malm. at fir was, 


Inclytus Anglorum preſul, pius, et decus altum, 
Hic Auguſtinus requieſcit corpore ſanctus. 


His body was, after the finiſhing of the Conc. vol. ET p. 93. ; 
cathedral, removed by his ſucceſſor Lau- r Whom he had Adee arch- 


rentius, into the north porch of it, and biſhop before his death, Bede, lib. ii. 


the other inſcription put upon his mo- cap. 3. 
e. Bede, lib, ii, cap. 3 Sein, | | 


them 


de P ontit, 


605. 


6. 
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them for their obſtinacy, complaining that a Scotch biſhop, 


| Dagham by name, paffing through Canterbury, had refuſed 10 


eat with him, on account of their difference in opinion con- 
cerning Eaſter-day. But his letters proved fruitleſs. 

Gregory I. pretended not to a jui iſdiction over the Britiſh 
churches as univerſal biſhop; a title he was ſo far from ab- 
ſuming, that he had declaimed againſt it with great diſlike, 
However, in all appearance, he believed he might, as patri- 
arch of the weſt, caim the obedience of the Britiln as well 


as Engliſh biſhops to his ſpiritual juriſdiction. But Boniface IV. 
who not long after Gregory I. was promoted to the fee of 


Rome, being ſupported by the emperor Phocas, took upon 


him the title of univerſal biſhop. This was a fleſh motive for 


the miſtionaries in England to renew their endeavours to bring 
the Britons to own his authority; but they could not p: -evail 
with them : 
ſtructions from the pope upon this head. 
_ Ethelbert *, which happened in the mean time, cauſed them 
to lay aſide all thoughts of this matter, and reduced the Chri— 

ſtians to a deplorable condition. 
of Ethelbert, being turned pagan again, the miſſionaries loſt 
- - that: power ful protection they had till then ſo profperouſly 


and therefore Mellitus was ſent to Rome for in- 
But the death of 


Edbald, fon and ſucceſſor 


enjoyed, To complete their misfortunes, Sebert, king of 


_ Eflex, ho had been converted by Mellitus, dying allo a 
little after * 


ſtatized from Chriſtianity, and torbad Mellitus, 
come back from Rome, to remain in their dominions. 


61 N 


„his three ſons, who jointly ſucceeded him, apo- 
Who was 


He 


fled to Laurentius archbiſhop of Canterbury, as did alſo Ju- 
tus biſhop of Rocheſter, the inhabitants of that place bay- 
ing in all appearance abandoned the faith. Theſe three pre- 


a 


lates having conſulted together, reſolved upon going into 


France, and leaving the reprobate Saxons to themſelves. 

This ſhows either that the people of Kent and Eſſex went 
all back to paganiſm, or that there were not ſo many converts 
Mellitus and Juſtus went 
away, according to their reſolution; but Laurentius ſtaid be- 
though with intent to follow them in a ſhort time. 
When he was ready to depart, it is affirmed, that lying one 


night in his church, St Peter appcared to him, and ſcourged 
him ehe as a z puniſhment for offeting to abandon his 


— * * by 


$ Kati lies b Ethelbert's death * 
veral years ſo6ner here, than he did 


before in the Hiſtory of Kent. He died 
in 613, ſays Bede, lib. ii. cap. 5. Ra- 
pin: Places it above in 616. 80 ein 


616, p. 737» 738. 


Brompton, p. 737» 7. 

t Brompton ſays, that he dies et 
the ſame time as king Ethelbert ; 
which, according to him, was A. D. 


miſſion. 
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miſſion. The day after he went to Edbald, and having fhewn 
him the marks of the fcourge, he converted him, and per- 
ſuaded him to diſengage himſelf from his unlawful marriage, 
he having taken his father's widow to wife, So far is cer- 
tain, Edbald was converted ; all hiſtorians are unanimous in 
that : but I cannot warrant the truth of St. Peter's apparition. 
Edbald being thus returned to the faith, recalled Juftus and 
Mellitus, and reſtored them to their reſpective dioceſes of 
Rocheſter and London. But the Eaſt-Saxons at London re- 
fuſing to admit Mellitus, he returned to. Kent, where he ſoon 
after ſucceeded Laurentius in the archbiſhopric of Canter- 
bury v. 


to aſhes; and to have wrought ſeveral other miracles, with 
which I intend not to ſwell this abridgment. 

Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus biſhop of Rocheſter v, to 
whom the pope ſent the, pall. After him came Honorius, 
whoſe ſucceſſor was Deaſdedit, After his death, there was a 
vacancy for four years *. 
and Northumberland, having held a conference together about 
the affairs of the church, reſolved to fend Wighard, a Kentiſh 
prieſt, to be conſecrated, archbiſhop of Canterbury at Rome. 
Wighard dying there, Vitalian the pope caſt his ches upon 
Adrian and Andrew, two monks, who both refuted the arch- 
biſhopric, as too great a burden. Theodorus, a Greck, native 
of Tarſus in Cilicia, to whom it was allo offered, not having 
the ſame ſcruples, was conlecrated at Rome, and departed tor 
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He is ſaid by his prayer to have put a ſtop to Bede, lib. ii. 
a great fire, that in all probability would have reduced the city 1! a 


19. 


624. 
Bede, ub. TR 
cap. 3. 18. 


Egbert and Oſway, kings of Cent 


668. 


England. The pope ordered Adrian to go with bim, lat, Bede, b. is. 


ſays an hiſtorian, Theogorus, being a Greek, might introduce“ 


cuſtoms in Britain contrary, to thoſe of the church of Rome. 
As this prelate was the moſt famous that in thoſe carly times 
filled the ſee of Canterbury, it will not be amiſs to take a fuller 
view of him. MI 


Theodorus was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, as well for 


learning, as greatneſs of mind and ſolidity of judgment. But 
he was of a warm and imperious temper, a lover at power, 
and could ill brook any oppoſition to his will, Whilſt he 


u According to Malmſh, Laurentius dedit ten, | Malmgb, p. 196. Brompt. 
was archbiſhop fire years, p. 196. 50 'Gervas, 

Gervaſius alſo ſays, But Btompton x Froombert king of Kent, who 
makes him to have been archbiſkop ſix- reigned from 642 to 664, ordered Lent ts 


Cen years, p. 739. 


w Mallitus was archbiſhop five years; * 
Juſtus three, and, according toi ethers 
ten ; Honorius lwenty -fix ; and Veal. 


be kept thropghout bis kingdum; Which. 
as far as appears, was the firit inſtigu- 
tion of it in England. Malmeb. p.. 


Brompt. p. 7 


742» 


was. 
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Was archbiſhop of Canterbury, he had frequent opportunities 
of extending his juriſdiction over ail England, which he never 
neglected, as we ſhall fee hereafter in the account of the ec- 
cleaftical affairs of the other kinzdoms, particularly of Wor- 
thumberland. I ſhall only obſerve here, that during his life, 
he alone exerciſed the archiepiſcodal functions, which gave 

Bede, lib. . him an opportunity of incroaching upon the rights of the ſec 
cap. 29. of York; though Gregory I. had ordered, that after the death 

669. of Auſtin, the two archbiſhops ſhould be independent of each 

other. As ſoon as he came into England, he made a viſita- 
tion of all the churches in his Juriſdiction, and brought the 
people to a thorough conformity in the divine lervice, to the 
uſage of the church of Rome. 
As the Engliſh were yet very ignorant, Theodorus 4 
voured to the utmoſt of his power to inſtruct them, by cre&- 
ing a ſchool or ſeminary at Crecklade 7, where he and Ari; an, 
beſides divinity, taught arithmetic, muſic, aſtronomy, Giec! 
Bede, lib.iv. and Latin. Bede aſſures us, he knew ſeveral of their ſcholars, 
deres, that could expreſs themſelves as readily in Greek and Latin, az 
in their own language. Theodorus was not fatisted with b 05 
moting the love of learning among the Engliſh, by exhorta- 
tions and inſtructions only, but alſo by the books he brought, 
and. ſent for, into England; ſome of which are fill extant in 
_ manuſcript, as David's Pſalms, St. Chryſoſtom's Homilies, anch 
Homer, all written in a beautiful hand. He compoſed bim- 
ſelf a large work called Pœnitentiale, which remained not lons 
v_y at Cambridge *, but it is not to be found there now. In 
** des 167%, extracts of it, with ſome other of his treati{cs, were pub- 
: TY like at Paris, with notes by Jacobus Petitus *. 

692. Theodorus died in 690 ; but the ſee was not filled till two 
Bede, lib, v. years after, by Berthwald abbot of Reculver , who, having 
c- 9. 24. been archbiſhop thirty-eight years ©, gave place by his death 

731. to Tatwine, a perſon of great learning and probity. He c- 

ercifed his archiepiſcopal functions near two years before he 
received the pall; which is a clear evidence it was not yet 
thought an ablolutely neceſſary qualification for an archbiſhop. 

„ Tawine dying in 735, Notkelm a prieſt of the dioceſe of 


1 About twenty ls * Onford, Wheleck 359. Spelman Conc. vol. 1, 
in W Urſhire, from whence: that uniwer- p- 1 
tity might be after wards ſupplied, CE lan 1e fall Saxon arch- 
2 In Bennet college library, in Sir biſhop, all the reſt having been lent 
He ary Seen ee, Conc, vol. i. from Rome. Brompt. p. 742. 
p. 154. - Je Malmsb. ſays, chirty-ſevan, (p. 190.) 


42 Tbeodore yy EG 4 7 and-Gervas, thirty feven . and fix © 


| Grit that divided the pravigce of Can- mans, (P. 128 ) 
| webu into pariſhes, 8 Bede, edit. EY £ - 
„ | Loudon, 
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London, ſucceeded him, and went and received the pall at 


Rome, where he was conſecrated by Gregory III. He died 742. 


in 741, and the year following, Cuthbert biſhop of Hereford, 


was Choſen in his room. To him ſucceeded Bregwin, of a 759. 
noble family in Germany. This prelate was exemplary for Gervas, 


his religious and holy life, during the two years he held the 
| fee. Jambert [or Lambert] abbot of St. Auſtin's, was his ſuc- 
ceſſor. He had the mortification to ſee the churches of Mer- 
cCia and Eaſt-Anglia wreſted from his juriſdiction, by the erect- 
ing Lichfield into an archbiſhop's ſee, in the reign of Offa. 
Notwithſtanding all his endeavours, he could neither prevent 
it, nor recover his rights. Athelard, his ſucceſſor, was more 
fortunate; for he obtained what his predeceſſor had ſued for 
in vain. So the churches of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were 
again ſubject to the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury. 
Wulfrid, who ſucceeded him in 804, was living at the time the 
HFeptarchy was reduced to a monarchy. 
| Before we leave the church of Kent, it will be proper to ob- 


ſerve, that Gregory's ſcheme, who had ordered Canterbury 


and York ſhould be both archbiſhoprics, and independent of 
one another, remained unexecuted, upon ſeveral accounts. In 
the firſt place, the Northumbrians did nor receive the goſpel 


ſo ſoon as the pope expected. Again, they all deſerted the 


faith, after the retreat of Paulinus, who had received the pall. 
Laſtly, the troubles Northumberland was continually diſturbed 


with, prevented the firſt biſhops of York from taking advan- 


tage of the pope's regulation, which beſides they did not much 


5 regard. This was the reaſon Theodorus became poſſeſſed of 


all the authority, as well over the northern as ſouthern 
churches; and that his ſucceſſors making him their precedent, 
laid claim to the primacy of all England, exclufive of the arch- 


biſhop of York. This proved, in proceſs of time, the ground Stubbe 


bol great diſputes between the two archbiſhops. 
The Choxch of NorTHUMBERLAND, 


— Hing already given an account of Edwin's marriage with | 
_ *= Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only add, that Paulinus, who 
accompanied her into Northumberland as biftop of the North- 
humbrians, ſpent a whole year at Edwin's chürt, without 
making any great progreſs among people not yet "diſpoſed to 
receive his inſtructions. But at length ſeveral accidents con- 
| curred to encourage his zeal and promote his defipns, of Which 
:. 5 ſhall give a particular relation. 
RO ODOR F TOY © OY 
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Quicelm, one "of the kings of Weſlex, bore the yoke of 
Edwin: with thatiitipatience, that he reſolved to free himſelf 
from at, by meats ok an aſſaſſin, whom he ſent to him on ſome 


pr etence, Frwately armed with à potfoned dagger. The 


Hmed ef this! zebiknt haſtily! rew TY the room, 


ru ta n being introduced into the prefence- chamber, took his 
otunicg, ard made fo furious à Ppiels at the kit ag,, that he 
wag lwouhdel Wrhagh dhe body f- Lalla pis trrourke, who 
in tetpoled Wi mii f; d received the bir; Paulinus being in- 


bay Find. 
of d buiwin acgreattruge with the kxiüg of Weſſex, told him, 


GG to UG hom e Weretches were ll abomination, would 


not ail to pumIH if} ft horrid a villamy! It is faid that Edwin, 
whim the qucen had hitherto: ſollicitcd f in vain, promiſed at the 
ſames zime to rendunce idolatry, il the God of the Chriſtians. 
would revonge him of 1 ve eneiny. At the ſame inſtant news 


-- wa$ibroup! Et him, t det he ucet „ aftet a hard labout, was 


.browdht to bell of a prin ;cefs, for Which he returned thanks . 


to his gods. Þ aulinus, for Bis part, Having been in great tears 
forith& queen, fell upon his knees, Assi! thanked God for her 
Us bg. Ihe prelate's zeal was f6 plbaling to the King, t 
imemtdintely conceiving a fuyourable ? opinion of the britta 
Telkgton, he cenfented Paulinus mould baptize the newborn 


infant 1 11E YOUngd prin cels, whe! n named Anfleda, Was 


the fil, that received baptifin in'! Northumberland 4, 


Eewing to wever, not lorgetting the peridiouſneſs of the 
King ef. W. cf marched With an. ani into his dominions, 
and, aſter defcating him jeveral timeszftömpelled him hum! 


tei le lor peicogiſ ond mae bilWampte ſatisfaction. But tho? 


He $69 @h ed teich vi gry accot dye 0 RI with, he deferred rhe 


| peridrinance'vf his) prothil ce. Wheogthe queen and Paulinus 


prefflid hiqoupor wat head, tie tld ven, the quitting his 


rel zin ſcemed t hi to be Of that Thy ortance, that he could 
not reſoloe upon it without a thorgugh! camination of matters, 
Ang: indeed he heartily ſet about ity and frequently conferred 


wich Co ifi the pagan high-prieſt, Upoii the reaſons alledged by 


Li Paglinas in fFavourzof Chriſtianity. >2CO6IR, perceiving AL king : 


vas: very near. tu#hing: Chriſtian, reſoked with himſelf to make 


his:curt to him betimes, by cohfotmüng to his will. It would 


notsperhaps be impOffible inthe like Ca to find ſome of tkis 
chamattcꝶ ange che chältian clergpö 0 erin MW eln 
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d She was baptized on Whitſunday, cauſe he would not embrace chiiſtianity 
With; ggl v6; SEP eee nb $9 withobteadiegandiimarorce! delbtration, 


the agen Bedg, Iibe ai ap Bob and witbebrr Being fuffirienglu nſtrufted 
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Mean time, the queen and Paulinus cantinand, to follicit the Bede, lib, ii. 
king to perform his promiſe; and to give the greater weight cap. 10. 
to what they ſaid to him, they got the pope. to write him a 620. 
letter, But all would not do; Edwin ſtill demurred, and 
could not come to a reſolution. At laſt the circumſtances of 
the vifion, he had formerly ſeen in the garden of Redowald, 
5 being, 2 it is pretended, revealed to Paulinus, the Work Was 
accomplil ed in an extraordinary way. Bede relates, bow Lb. ii. c. 12. 
that ane of 5 as the king was ſurrounded: with a croud of 
courtiers * Paulinus came in ſuddenly, and laying his hand 
on Edwin's head, aſked him whether he underſtood the mean- 
ing of that token | ? At theſe words, Edwin recollecting what 
had paſſed between him and the ſtranger in Redowald's gar- 
den, threw himſelf at Paulinus's feet, who, with an air of au- 
thority, ſaid to him thus: „ My lord, you have eſcaped the 
hands of your enemies, and Are become a great king. All 
« that was foretold you is come to pa's; it is your duty now _ 
© to make good your promiſe,” Upon hearing this, Edwin 
is ſaid to reply, he was fully Ribe and ready to receive the 
chriſtian faith. From that moment he ſtrove not only to be 
better informed himſelf, but alſo to prevail with his ſubjedts 
to follow his example, and embrace the goſpel, To that end, 
he believed the beſt way, would be, before he publicly declared 
his intent, to gain ſome of his principal courtiers, whoſe ex- 
ample, he did not queſtions. would have. a great influence 
on the reſt of the nation. | 
1 greateſt oppoſition was moſt likely to come ; from Caifj dale, lid. it, 
becauſe it was his intereſt to keep the people attached to the Ab. 13 
worſhip of idols. But, the kiug was agreeably. ſurprized to 
find, that inſtead, of oppoſing, he was ready to comply with 
his deſire. One day as the king was diſcourſing with him ? 
upon this ſubject, the high- -prieſt, like a good courtier, ſaid 
to him: „ I have for a good while been leriouſly reflecting 
« on our religion, and on. the nature of our gods, and muſt 
own I am not at all fatished in theſe; points, neither can 1 
 forhear, calling in queſtion their goodneſs, juſtice, or power. 
_« Nevyex,, perhaps, did any perſon ſerve them with greater 
real, xeſpect and aflidyity than myſelf. Jou, Sir, are a 
witneſs with what devotion and care I have all along per- 
« formed the functions of NF office ; 1 and 175 1 never Let N 
f Bede. ſain, W bs ſe- 5 tabatur N ub bbs avalis | 
| riouſly ponidervig with himſelf. Rapin. ſibi, docrius hc eatenus inaudita, 


8 In a general aſſembly. Habito „ & novus divinitatis qui preedicabatur © 
3 enim cum e walls ſciſc)- „ culrus videretur. Bede, lib. ij. c. 13. 
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ing, that ſutcer out gods take ſo little care of their moſt ſi- 


Bede, lib. 11, 
kap. 13, 


being approved of; it was reſabied E een e bim- 
Aelf, upon the ſubject of religion, cm he-prefencg, of, the pontiff 


5 i a alk had hearg;the:biſhoprhutz heffigolaged aloud,.He could fee 


Know oft pit is with out foul, as with the little bird that 
came in ther other day at one ofthe windows in the room 


other. Whilſt lit was in the room, we knew: ſomething 
about it; but as ſoon as git was g gone, we could not ſay 
_«</ whence it came, or whither it M] Hon. Thus our ſoul, 
e whilſt it animates our body, wezrbay know ſome of its pro- 
e perties; but when once ſeparatedg.iwe know not whither it 
goes, or from whence it came. Since then Paulinus pre- 
th tends to give us clear notions of theſa matters, it is my opi- 
7 «.nion- that we give him the heating and Jaying aſide all paſ- 
* ſion and prejudice, follow hae ach ll appear e con- 
5+, fotmable to right reafon.? ooning ow? 01505 16: 201211 


gion. Edwin being thus durdofahecbogurience..of the high- | 
Pptieſt and ſome af his, principab coumiers, called à wittenage- 
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e thing by it, neither is there a man in your court but what 
js better preferred than I am. Now, can I help conclud- 


engere worſhippers, they mult be ether wiulty! or weak, or 
Hirarher: no {goills:.at all“ 

Edwin, d extremely well, pleaſed ndchiqhis canes; the 
bien prin had. 1d; likevhſe tas now the ſentitments of 
anothor / ꝓrieſt * the was next ine digrñty to Coifi 3 who, en- 
couraged by the txamplbot/ his hear ch told e the king d Sit, 
the more wi teflpet on the nature ol our fouls, the leſs we 


here yon ſat an inner, and flewaout immediately at the 


This advice, that agreed ſo -wielþ With the: king's 8. intentions, 


and other prieſts, Which Was accordingly done. As ſoon as 
no manner of resſon to doubt of theetkth of the Chriſtian reli- 


mot or parliament, to e Fee zeligzon 
ſhould be received or not. But 


_—_— 


J eee put hirnfelf > at the head of bis ENS and hae. 


ing twat che heathen, temiple, darted, .his-jaye 

Which it was broke in pieces by che ling s order, | 

! 51 51 ; 
an the rowple burn Phones "The: of an Edwin 

| dien 20! a by TY mM $214}. * 

ih Bells (aye, if was gne of "The king "gg d. 3b Gemen ham, 10 806 recapts- 

grandces—** aſius optimgtum regis.“ il fox, 9dFy in Vorkſhire : ner! 

Beg, Uh. ja, r IF 1% pn © Wighzen, that! 18, aplage of 3 Qun- 

1 The fenen le: Was. A NN amous one, | Len, p. 738. was „ 
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was baptized * with his niece Hilda 0 afterwards en of 627. 
Whinby: © to ooo 13511 Bede, hb. ii. 
The Notrhumbriant following: the e of aheir ing, 4 
Paulinus, who tilt then had Jain idle, on a ſudden found him- 
ſelf fully employed, by the ho, roogge multitudes: that daily 
camednito be taught And baptized m. But if! it be true, as 
ſore:2ffiemy thin he Babtized//in one day-rers (thouſind;/ His 
inſtructions mult» needs have been very / contiſe 1/-':ATehiurch 
_ of-timbemmwas'haſtily nimqup at Vork fon There converts, 
who Were very numerous: Shortly after, Edwin hidtithe 
foundation of a church of frer- ſtone round the formey; which 
ſtood till the other of ſtone was built. He bad not the ſatiſ- 
faction to finiſſi it, which was done by Offwald his ſuecefſor. 678. 
Paulinus is faid to have preached alſo at I. incoln, where he Ns 44, b. 11. 
converted Blecca, the Saxon governor. cap. 16. 
Thus was Northumberland converted to the faith of Twiſt 
But ſome time after, Edwin being lain in battle, ſuch deſo- 633. 
lation enſued, that Paulinus being compelled to leave the king- Id. cap. 20. 
dom, tha Northumbriant fell back again to idolatry. Auftid 
and Ofric, kings of Deira and Bernicia, followed the example 
of their ſu bjects, though? they had been inſtructed in the chti- 
ſtian ry in Scotlaridy ure they had lived in exile; The 
apoſtatizing of theſe two princes, and the barbarity of Cadwallo 
after their death, 'almbft quite rooted out ohriſtianity in Nor- 
thumbetland!' During _ dalamities, neither prieſt nor monk 
had the chutage inn, fur therreſtoring the Nerthumbfians o 
the falth. James therdeacon;, whom PheliouHtefe: at York, 634. 
was not able alone topaivaiſtop to the penerall revolt, (Things Bede, lib. ii. 
remained in this ſad tate tidl ' Oſwald uſtended the ithfrons, <p 1 3 
who; as foon us he had xeſtbfed peace and rrabquil ity, labouk- * 
eld with all his pere vis eee Federer agu. 


Ee Which N on Eafter: da, A firms, that it was where Feyetih, | In 
12. Shortly after his two ſons Off 151 Northumberland now ſtands. 
and Eadirid, and ſoveral of the nobility, n The ſame; ie ſaid of Auſtin g 51 4 
were baptized; Paulinus, reached both the 1 rivers are called Swale. R. api 
mg together in Northumb ria. Bede, it may ſeem incredible, that Paulin 2 
lib. ii. capo. 2177 ſhould biptize ſo many in one 447 Bu: 


Þ 0 She mint Ganges of. Hr reich Ed. this, di 'Mcnhy; iþ re ved in an anyent!. 
| wing nephew. P : 2 97 fra gment quote am 64 pe 
Blas n hit Paalimle*doiming Tc "Ie Ke ehe 


4 eonſccrated 
Re ng Te i the rivet iSuule; eommiarided; by the 


int there thirtyg. vers end yrineip, mant tab; the; 


ſix days from morning till night, in in- e ſhould with faith $0 in two by two, 
ſtructing and baptizing (in the river © and jn the name of the holy WY R 
Glen?) the people that flocked W him % baptizdtacy other. Introduck. p. 
from atl gte HY, ii; cap. 240 This vt, Sear, 10 ile T 

 Adtegtiny! bs Bede obſerves,! Aabiü. Was o And yet Bede ſiys, vial wad 

acftroyed in his time: but Camden f- & nas Antiqud hofti'prieda-.” deten o N 
r lror es « beptgance eripule,”” lib. ii. cap! 20 
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chat end, he deſired the king of-Scotland:to ſend ſome perſyns 


of learning to inſttuct his ſubjects. Accordingly. Corman, a 


monk of Jona, of whom I have elſewhere ſpoken, was (ent 


with ſome others; but he being a man of a rough, temper, and 


Bege, b. jil. 
. 


7 


diſſiked by the Engliſh, returned to his monaſtery; and mak- 
ing his report of his miſſion ,in, a full chapter, Aidan, one of 
he brotherhond, found by what che ſaid, that he had mot uſed 


that condeſcenſion to the Engliſh, their circumſtances tequir- 
ed; and thereſore told him, 5 Atiiszmy opinion, brother, that 1 79 
| you; have dealt a little too roughly with thoſe you deſigned 
eto convert; not remembring: that the:chritha 


tan religion 


e ought to be:infuſed-1n the mind, not by violent, but mild 


63 5. 


and gentle methods.“ Upon theſe words, the monks una- 


nimouſly declared, Aidan was the fitteſt perſon to be ſent to 
the Northumbtrians. He undertook; the affair, and being con- 


ſecrated biſhop, ſet out for Northumberland. Bede gives 
Aidan the character of a pious and religious perſon, but adds, 


his zeal was without knowledge, becauſe he kept Eaſter after 
the manner of the eaſtern chriſt ians, and not according to the 


cuſtom of the church of Rome. However, as much a ſchiſ- 
matic as he was in Bede's opinion, nothing can be added to 


bis commendation of him fer holineſs of life. He mot only 


lb. 1.6. 5. (ſays he) inſtructed chriſtians in their duty, but alſo gave 
tbem an example of a good life, and: fervent charity, wbich 
charmed the very heathens, and allured them to the faith. His 
ſucceſs was ſo great among the Northumbrians, that they re- 
turned in crowd to the. profefioh o Chriſt. Oſwald, W 

was Ntremely deſirous of the converbun of his ſubjects, did 
allſche q cauld to promote the wadrk, even to the becoming 


Aiden's ioterpreter, in explainingohis diſcourſes to the people. 
It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange, that Qſwald ſhould not recall 


Paulinus, who was then biſbop-of i Rocheſter, or make uſe of 


the miniſtry of James who was left by Paulinus in Northum- 


berland. But it muſt be remembred, that Oſwald, having 


been inſtructede in the chriſtian religion in Scotland, had an 


652. 


averſion ſor the Roman miſſionaries, on account of the dif- 
ference between the Romanitts. ande Scots about Eaſter, and 
the eccleſiaſticah tonſure. Aidan dying after he had governed 


the church of Northumberland ſeventeen years, Finan, ano- 


1 ther: monk of Jona, [was ſent to ſupply his place He fixt the 


p * 


— 


FOR 


| epiſcopalſee>1n1the liidde iſland af Lindisfarn , contrary to 


8 4 

Gregory's 

f 2581 5851 mie 1001 BA 10 720 5107 to: 43, edle! (LL HOG | 

p Or Holy-INand; en the coaſt of his: ipredeceſfir Aidan. What Finan 

Northumberland. It was not Finan did, was do ctect there a cathedral 

that ſixed the epiſc pal ſee here, but church; which was built 88 1 
| OT To 5 „ Scott! 


— 


4 
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Gregory 8 don who ordered thut the Principal. ide for 


the! northern parts ſhould be ſettled at VOII... 
Ibis was not the only: thing wherein Finan and the ther 

Scotch eccleſiaſticks ſhowed their independance on Thelchurch 

_ of Rome: Their obſtmate av to conform to the Raman 


cuſlomb of keeping Falter, wus an orticlebFroquely moe THe | 
-Porrance, at leaſt tin! alk pf ien ofthe Htalfunl pit by 


- whow'itiwas confidercdi ala prittipal pn Fnglardd was 
the dduided cin t,wOparties or- ſekle) cho rc N adhe tr o 
their reſpective opinions, LOAN the Seotchiqnictts and ⁰hks, 
who were very numdtous in Northumberland, and all *their 


* 


conderts, followed the Raſtorn churches but the French and 
Italian eceleſiaſticks, in that and all: orhher points, àdttered to 
the church of Rome, branding. V. _ the hame df Sethiſmianicks 


thoſe who refuſed to) don the like Aud stherefore tiey uſed 


their utmoſt endeavauts ts brin 8 -abe:Rngtjdhi! churches to a 
conformity wich them, which they thought might Heaſily be | 


done, could they but. ouce gain over inan to their ſidce Io 


this, end they ſent tos him a Scotch. prieſt, that had beenirdu- 


- cated in France to lay before him the reaſons alledgediby the 


church of Rome upon that head. But ſo far was Finatrfrom 
{4 being - prevailed upon, that he became à more n and 


51755 oppoſer of the Roman cuſtomſs. 9 
"This: diſpute was then carried on with great W ce, 


not only among the ejergy, but even among the moſt ignorant 


of the laity, as as de afl happens in rehgions differences. 


8 As long AS Aidan and Fiman lived, the Romaniſts, keys. Bede, Bes- 
on account of thenweneration all men? hHadrfbr whefortwo 0 53. 


holy biſhops, bore wolth Patience this; diretſity 'oÞrlopinion. 


But when Colmany atiogher'' Scatchiimonlzq fuccoedediFinan 


691. 


in the reign! of Ofwy3s the diſpute rwas weine, wich morc 


warmth than ever. he- Ramaniſts, Achirous of bringing 


over their adverſaries to their opiniom at any, rate, mever left 
till they bad got Ofwy to call a ſynod- in the nunnery of 
Hilda; at Streanes-huſh or Whichy, in order to decide this 

aſſairi Fhe- ſynod being met, oach Party endeaubuted to 
procure ass many votes as they could u but, as it appears 
irom ithe accountgotythiftorians, . the Rodaniits: were much 


664. 
Dede. 


+ mare: attive: and zeflous than the others; and mawaged fo, 


that Apilbere.biſhdp(bf1:Naris formeylysbyifſhdp HοÿĩuisWeſt- 


Sans came to cht and on ſome pittence with Agathon 


R | 


Scottiſh faſhion, not of tone, but of and 3090 with lead. Bede, lib. iii. 
 timbeeg and. cherche os Bdbprtzi ef 1p ods 9d AER. bracle, Hunting. 


»Finan's dane coο,ed. ane P. ig 3e P A απν tne 


1516 Had 5. Adv ; dowd - 1 aa leg Jian ett rd en ONE 
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ne of his prieſts, At. the head of the Scotch were 
"OE Oy, Egle zn | biſhop of the. rn 
of the Scorch 'p reſts and. .monks „ with all that had:re- 
ce ved Fred oreli # ON from them. On the other ſide ap- 
1% Ay eas AA queen, 4 507 king of Deira. Oc 
| TY Jap a rid 2 1055 gfreceptora Mh had 
5 10 i R mi Ap get MR s Paris, and Agntbon 
{ 118 N 'of 5 150 10 512 580 N chere James 
he UGAcOn,! 12 pon. - Al no ha 9. been, gaſciples.1o f \the Atdlian 


0 211 55 . 7 Ti Nn £1 1? 5 Ion t mom e 
e with! ne this diſpute, Was managed, 
would have ve the very eſſence. of religion had been 
20 "Bales. "And "indeed the Romaniſts. were of that opinion, 
4 from the words of Bede: It was not without 
& valor, fays Be, that this 5 di ſturbed the minds of 
; Ne c. A Ereat butt ber of "Ortho fo Were . e 


| een thi clue in, did run in vn who pet not to 


the 1 — 5 of Rome, gives 72 75 85 6.9 7 15 of 
neſs of life. He at- 
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Bandin they w were, accordi ing to! is notion, net ionoſved 
125 1 Baronius treads in e ſteps of Bede. When 
1 ons t! ie S cots and Britons A ore days, be calls 
12 5 8. 9701 7 55 2006) FRE pope: But when 
e NE e Finan, h kes no ſcruple of ſaint- 
. - thoyolt "the Rrenwpbly 00 ed. the independancy 
ebf ence it follow: either. theſe. two biſhops 
wh ot” 10 Ity f fchiſtiaticks.” or ttt ey were fo, their ſchiſm 
biffdtel tem not from being great ſaints, from being aſſiſted 
by God i in working miracles, and conyerting nations. But 
to tetütu to the ſynod of Whitby 3. ince the diſpute. about 
FEaſter was the becalſon of their ede and the cauſe of 
grate! mmotſous 1. ane it, Wil not be amiſs miely to 
reach e firſt HR 6f it 


1 often 1. | = 
e et je ſecond century, a controyerly 


_ areſ i te Th 1 & 1 th en ch the Eaſter 

fe? W 0 ee e 200 , e ** 

opt 0 } Was t bes 15 0 teenth 0 10 
11.0 Qn , AAAF 


mag Adi Jo Id PE: ä 
of We Fe. no char Je weſtern 
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fouftberils day, vecaul Alt Saviour' $ reſurreCtion was on 9 
EN ay. 
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Several cuneils ers held about this matter, as well 
10 che eng as in the Weft; but neither party would recede 


fromtheir opinion, each pleading apoſtolical tradition in their 


behalf, the eaſtern. biſho $5 from "Sy: John, and the weſtern 
from St! Peter and St. Paul. Suppoling the truth of bo 
theſe τiitibnis, the 1 ferbfick c Was lan, that. either of them 
might idiferently ; follBWed, and that is was, no. material 


point]. ſiner the àpoftles Hack ont ſethhed it amo og the : 
Andi Me} this divetity of the lie 45 Ge Fs 


parties from holding communian with cach, oth er; till Victor 


biſnop of Rome made a ruptute, b excommunicating Ti 5 
Quartddecimans, or thoſe Fav kept after on the fourteenth 


day:of!the'moon. This proceeding - of ' Vietor, gave fo, Feat 
offonec that Irenæus, biſhop of Lyc ons, though h of the 


opinſon With Victor, [fever / reprimanded Him for ae of . 
charlty{26iv © account” bf 4 thing of ſo little moment. He 
ajledged the example' of Atticetus, Pius, Hyginus, Teleſpho- | 
rus, Niſtus, redecefſats of Victor, who, notwithſtanding 
this difference, broks& not communion with the. churches 
of Afi” Adding, he hull have acted much better inimi-, 
tatin® Anicetus, Who gave the cuchariſt with his « own hand to 
e of a different opinion mn 8 


Polycarp] biſtiop of Stn 
him in this very point.“ 
Victor's haughity tre 


nt of the churches. of Aſta, in- 


ſtead of bringing them to Nis opinion, 294 ade. her, ad- 


here ſtill more finn tb their dun, blk LY 
were ſo much the . 0iged to. coz wm to.th rh 


Rome, as the pope pe, ah Bi cCoule prod 8 no 
proof of his“ aasee Peter and and 


make out theifs ha N. 30 bn. What Socrates the 

rian ſays upon this ſubj eat is very remarka ble - © Do 
„ Chriſt nor his a have 11 

«6 th6ipaſchul Teaſe 45 Mofes did to the] Jews, 

ing tit to de ter ine d Cuimftances about . Is het 

„ iatkrack e Ohtiſtiahs aß thifprecepts of | picty $9 2.800 15 


* It is my opinion therefpre, that ag certain. cuſtoms 
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* Faſter, feſtival may be kept i inievery place Rong to the 
te cuſtom firſt. introduced there.“ 
From this paſſage it is Guided Okt they wha:were no 
layers of wrangling,. looked upon this controverly as of little 
importance to religion. However, to avoid a diverſity even in 
(the, ſmalieſt matters, che council; of: Arles in 314, ordered 
4 alter ;ſhoytd, every where backept ongthes Sunday after 
the faurfeenth, day of, the moony/1Which! happened next aticr 
the yernal cquinok or 21ſt of: Marche This canon was con- 
| firme by the couneil of, Nice in 325˙ and the emperor ſent. 
ordels, throughout all the Roman empire to have it put iu 
pPtactice. His letter upon this occaſion to the governors and 
other magiſtrates, ſhowed that the reaſons the council went 
upon, were, that the Quartodecimans. were feweſt in number, 
and ſtood too near the Jewiſh. cuſtom. Upon the ſame ac- 
count it was, that the council ordered, Eaſter ſhould. be the 
Sunday after the full moon in Aularch. But it is uncertain 
Whether it was meant, people ſhould reckon from the be— 
ainning of the fourteenth of the moon, or from the evening 
= and beginning of the fifteenth d. Purſuant. tor this determi- 
nation, all the churches kept Eaſter-day- on a Sunday. One 
thing however, namely, what was to be done when the full 
moon fell out on a Sunday, not being ſettled, cauſed ſome 
diverſity. In this cafe, ſome churches, among which was 
that of Scotland, began their Eaſter that very day, and con- 
ſequently at the ſame time with the Jews. But the church 
of Rome deferred; it till the Sunday following. Since that 
time, there haye been ſome alterations: which produced dif- 
foerent cuſtoms in the churches. Whereas for a long while 
a cel ef eighty-four- years Was everywhere made uſe of to 
lich the: precſſe time of Eaſter, zhe church of Rome invented 
à cyele of nineteen years, much more proper for that purpoſe, 
ang; obliged all the churches under her juriſdiction to con- 
form to the ſame. Though doubtleſs:this was the beſt method, 
and calculated neareſt the truth, yet as it was unknown to the 
Britons and Scots, Who held but little ente with 
hae lb i. Rome, they adhered. to their old way.) 1 
Boo 5; By theie various manners of handing Eafleb-dbino it n 
times happened in Oſwy's court, bthat/ whillt the king was 
Cdlabrating the. paſchal feaſtathsdoquben, Who followed the 
Leech of the Sherch of Rome was i Keeping Trent. 
£130! 1 180 2); male Oſwy. debtor ofbſixing Eafler-day ſO, 
bl fRouldo eggs it; a4.the dame tiitte. At thi 1 800 of 
an ) 158 ds de tone: 2 m0 gt NH! 
n An etc dee ta per n3 at fix a- clock the erening be fore. 


— 


, * 


the 


:thr 50 0 having made a ſhort ſpeech upon that head,” he 
ordered Colman to "alledoe what he had to fay in defence of 
the cuſtom of the Scotch church. Colman faid; it had been 
al along the practice of his predeceſſors, and of thoſe by 
whom he was ordainet in Scotland: That Columba, Aidan, 
Aud 1 inan, had always kept to the old Way; but if their au- 


thoridy was not ſufficient, he could alledge that of Stil. John | 


the beloved apoſtle. After he had enlatged upon this argu- 
ment; Agilbert, biſnop of Paris, was deſired to alledge bat 
Was to be ſaid againſt Colman's affertion. But the biſhop 

having excuſed himſelf on account of his unfkilfulneſs in tho 


Engliſh + tongue, requeſted that Wilfrid might be allowed to 


| ſpeak the ſenſe of the church of Rome. Wilfrid, having the 


king's permiſſion, anſwered Colman with great warmth. 
Hie explained the manner of fixing Latter practiſed: by the 
ichhlirch of Rome, and» affirmed that all the churches in the 
world conformed to it, except the Scots, Picts, and Britons, 
who {til} perſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Colman replied, 
talking in that manner very much reflected on the memory of 


St. John, who would: never have eſtabliſned a cuſtom that 
vas chargeable with folly. Wilfrid, being ſenfible he had 
ſpoke a little too freely, endeavoured. to juſtify St. John, by 


: ſaying, he. was obliged to retain ſomething of Judaiſm, for 


fear, of. giving offence to the Aſiatic Jews, as St. Paul upon 
the like account had cireumciſed Timothy.“ He concluded 
with aflerting, that the chureh of Rome exactly followed what 


4 Was preſcribed by St. Peter and St. Paul in this matter, + 


It appears from the fore- cited paſſage ef Socrates, that it 
wag as difficult for WWIͤHfrid to prove chat the euſtom of the 
church of Rome had its rofe from St. Peter, as for Colman 
to ſhow, that the practice of the church of Scotland came 


from St. John. Beſides, the cycle of ' nineteen years then 


. vled by the Romaniſts, was moſt aſſuredly invented after the 


time of St. Peter. But as Colman and the reſt of the Scotch 
party knew little of what paſſed abroad, and as their aim was 


not ſo much to bring the Romaniſts to their cuſtoms; as to 


perſuade them to let them go on peaceably in their own way, 


they perhited in appealing | to the authority! of St. John and 


Columba. But Wiltrid after juſtifying St. John in the man- 


ner above- mentioned, demanded o (Colman, with an air of 
triumph, whether he pretended to compare Columba with 
St. Peier the prince of the apoſtles, to whom our Saviour 


faidg te Thou art. Peter, anduupen this roek will 1 bulld 


. ee ty '” Hiſtory informs us not what anſwer Colman 


made; + jor it muſk be reraembred, we know nothing: of this 


council, 
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council; but What we have from the parilſans of Rome. 
However this be Oſwy ſeemed to be convinced, St. Peter 
had fone prerogative above the other apoſtles, ſince he de- 
elattd at laſt for the cuſtom eſtabliſneil by St. Peter at Rome, 
lib, iii, cap. before that of St. John. Bede ſays, be was brought to it by 
fa. s  heiniptolds)thatiasrStoPeter had the keys uf hedveny he would 
refube bim entfinemiifohe; teln Held out nꝑgainſt iche 
menen ipſtiudtion⸗ ſwyikddectaration ithmediately 
Ni ned majority ofqwoides for the Motemilt. elde 
and his partys loſh their /c auſe ihotins) poimt. bs IR 
ad cthe i ſame qi nod wa dębated be controverſy about 
eecleſiaſticalqtotigre The Romanifts maintained, that 
the 150 ought to be ſhaved round j uſt in the place where bur 
Sau içr wore the beomm of thornb, tf which it was /the = 
cap. 25- mbiüm. he eee eee. s:fhaved the fore- part of the 
hbueach from ear to ear. Bede does not tell us how this matter 
was dedided; but very: Rradabipdtmwar determined in favour 
of the Romaniſts. JF ntiibot grid w bn. 10 , 
The diſpute about: Eafter being thus ended to when ſad 
vantage of the Scots; Colman and (allihis adherents retired 
into Scatland, not being able ge eee mg + to 
ſubmit to a deciſion that appeatad to them ſo u Thus 
. is it in matters of: religion, things thati ſeem a perfectly 
Bede, lib. li. indifferent, become at laſt Of (the: gredteſt conſequence by 
_ cap, 25 Hbevpridecaldd/crachatitableneſs? oft clergy. Cedd biſhop 
. of the Rad ShA ns; he had brenpointerpceter to both par- 
_ tids 48 the ſynod, mrs btheooly one pf the Scotch party, that 
thought ĩto his uty natiitõ lea ven bis flick! for a thing of ſo 
ud momontzothaugu be was of mtfary opinion to the 
Rumanitd. Fuda ſoaceeded oCdman's ſee :and':Katta 
was bnade abbotaibf \Litdasfarreidn ohe οm of . that 
wont away with ory bosd T nisſq ei i % | 
Anis Was the floriny tai by this endorse, en at 
laff, a0 the great ſatisfaQtion' of th pope and his party, who 
werguyery:Jenhble, that their udceſs in this: affair would 
greatly contribute to the eſtabliſhing the papal authority over 
tha mathe churches, ag it really dick: Phe chuck of 
Northumbenand ad bcenigovernet for ahirtytyeats by Ridan, 
Mage torateGilot cri — — charge 
with bathingl bub Itheir hm Hdharouretorthe euſtoms i their 
anceſtors im relation ſtoRaſteriſ After Gaman's vetiring into 


Scotland, the government of the church of Northumberland 


was always put intazthe habids either Uf a Baxons or>foreigners | 

| bred up. the *pHIfferpes' of; the war's Fate e Feols 
; being cal exclu ed. Te 5 N 
0 | | "Tala 


tells us, he was a very religious perſon, without pride or am- 


of Lindisfarn, and not daring to complain of the incon- 


O FEN GI. AN p. 


Touda d ying ſoon after, Alfred king of Deira was deſirous | 
of having Wilfrid, his» receptor, made biſhop of Vork, che 1 
ſee, whereof was then at, Eindisfarn. Fo that end he or- Fi 
dered him to go into France to be confecrated by Agilbert | 
biſnop of Paris. But Wäfrid making a long ſtay in France, xaaius, Y 
Chad) then abbot of uſtingbham, was made (biſhop) of the Bede. { 
Northunthrians . Chat: being gone into Kem torbe conſe- RS” f 
crated-by Deufdedit dryohbiſhop' of Canterbury, and finding he = 4 
uias lately dead, appliedoto Winaz biſnop of Wincheſter for F 
_ conſecration, and themaeturited: into Northumberland. Bede 


bition, and one that accepted of e, ep n Rey 
in obedience to the king's order. 
Mean while, Wilfrid being returned into Haglande ro- 
mained ſome time at Canterbury, to take care of that dioceſe 
till the arrival of Tbeodorus, whom the pope had made 
archbiſhop. After a few. months ſtay at Canterbury, he went 
on to Northumberland, where finding Chad was made biſhop 


ſtancy of che king of Deira, he retired to his monaſtery at 
Rippon s. Same time after, Theodorus in his — 
all the churches. in England, coming to York, ſeverely re 
primanded Chad for being conſecrated by the biſſiop of Wins 5 
cheſter. Chad humbiy ſubmitted to his cenſure, and without 
endeavouring to juſtify himſelf, did all the archbiſhop requited 
of him. Tbeadorusz charmed with his modeſt behaviour, . 
| warns” e him anewq but ordered him, to return to his 
monnaſtery, and mak# rom far Wilfrid hum the two kings 
of 5 bad deſigned for the biſhoprick of York 
or Lindistarn. Thougb Bede does not ſay for whitireaſon 
Chad was ſent bach co chisrmonaſtety after his ſecond o-. 
ſecration, yet it is plain Theodorus was gained by the two 
kings who were for Wilfrid. And indeed there ſeems to be 
no reaſon for depofing; of Chad, ſmce-'all the defects of, his 
__ former ockicaticn, Tuppofing, there were any; were en 
by the latter: ad 90) gniftiidsfi> od 0) dino 1 
' Wilfrid: was a man of a very proud and Hau y uumpet; M.lmtb, 
and, of choſe that ate for domineeringywhert They: come, (. Fan 
and cannot bring themſelvus to dude c wandelotkefs tat con- * 55 
deſtenſionithey expert from all the w 4i,—tbd His pride fr 
ſome time was ſupported by his intefeſt nyith{ che- two/kings = 


duda Jo dowds od; lo last vo ̃ vil? 1 030 
„ Ecbeus ſays, be; was Anade biſtng Nadhit, 8 Jug eb 18 26 


: at, the TFf oy 0 the PSF andy: . 5 e 8 Grd i | | | 
Cap. 14. P. 25 ie 9 c 1 36 5 | 


3 Where ry: remain 81 ree Years, | = 
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of Norhumberlandio But at length Ofwr being dead, Alfred 


his ſon dopoſed; and Egfrid, Who had no opinion f this 
prelatè, poſſeſſed of the throne, Wilfrid found he had not that 
reſpect ſhown him, as in the reign of Olwy.. This gave him 
great uneaſineſs. and not being able to forbear ſhowing 5 
perhapbꝭ in too inſolent a manner, he incurred the king dif- 
pleafure. O SSmestimeftuſter, Fhe6dofing coming 28a! into 
Northumberland, Eefrid Complainedtt Hm of WIH, ad 
let him know, chat ipflexd! of edify ing tke people, he brought 
a great'ſcandat on religion by his- Arik and arrogance. The 

king did not uote him out reaſon.” © Biftorians are 


all agreed, that Wilfrid \wasexeeffively proud ; that he affected 


to live in a royal manner; that he never went abroad with- 
out anunierous'retinue;"'and that he was ſerved in gold. 


Theodorus, finding this a fit opporttthity to improve the 


rights. of his ſee, and leſſen thoſe of "York, which had been 
dignified with the title of an erchbiſbeprick in the time 


of Paulinus, was refolved to embrace it. Accordingly, with- 
out hearing what Wilfrid had to ſay for himſelf, he depoſed 


„262. 


him, and obtained the king's leave to divide Nerthutibrrand 
into two dioceſes. Boſa, who refidel at Vork, was biſhop © 
of the firſt, containing the churches: of Deira. Over the 
other ſee: which continued fixed at Lindisfarn, and conſiſted 


of che kingdom of Bernicia, was placed Fatta. As Egfrid 


had for ſome time conquered Lincolſiſhire from the king of 
Mercia, he made a third Funken of it, of which Ethedus 


was was the:firft biſhop. eriobootl l 


Wilfrid, enraged lu Mis: Cikerns, Fete out imer, for 
Rome, to lay his caſe before the Hop? Aheodorus not liking 
his going thither, fent a'monk+to/inforty'the pope of the rea- 
ions ofo his: depoſing him. However, fräring Wilfrid might 


gain the pope to his ſide, on aer sunt of the ſervice he had 


done the church of Rome at the council of Whitby, he wrote 


to Ebrolne, mayor of the palace to the king of France, to ſtop 

him in his journey. Wilfrid, informed of this, reſolved to 

_ £0 by the way of Frieſland, where Adalgiſus the king hoſpi- 
tably received him, and diſeovered to him that Ebroĩne had de- 


ſired him to detain! or murder him. He is ſaid, whilſt he ſtaid 


SvelmCer.c. 
„5 £: 


P. 157. 


in Frieſtand; to: malte la great many converts.” At" length, 
taking his leayey he welt on to Sttöſbotitg, from whence he 
was ſafely conducted do Nie by the King d Bork. 

Agatha, who waschen pope; hiving/heard Wilfrid's com- 


bplaints, held a ſynodoupgn e e e 1 


0A. i 0 1s 9lot-adt egw. of grit 
1 By: the vote len of hit queen Fraxnbrgs ſays Wann Pe 63. 


that | 
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that Wilfrid ſnhould be..reſtored to his biſhoprick. Wilfrid, 
having thus ſucceeded. in his ſuit, returned home, and pre- 
ſented to the king the decree of the ſynod at Rome, with a 
letter from the pope, But Egfrid had fo little regard to this 
decree, that after he had upbraided the biſhop- for procuring it 
by bribery, he put him in priſon, where he kept; bim aiwhole: - 
year z, and. would not then, have releaſed him, had tit not been 

for the preffing inſtances: of; his aunt, Ebba, and uben condition 
he would, never more. ſet foot: in Northumberland) 0, mid 
Wilfrid meeting with all theſe diſcouraging circumſtancrs | 
withdrew to the monattery of Glaſſenbury, where Berthwald 

the abbot gave him a ſate retreat; but jti laſted not long, for 
Ethelred king of Mercia, and uncle to Berthwald, deſired him 
to diſmiſs bim, on account, of the king of Northumberland. 
In this perplexity Wilfrid fled for refuge to Adelwalch king of 
Suſſex, Who was converted duting his impriſonment in Mer- 
cia, but his ſubjects, Were ſtill :dolaters: This prince having 
granted him his protection, deſired him to endeayour the con- 
verſion. of the people; in which he happily ſucceeded. In a 
little time the South- Saxons, as well as the inhabitants of the 
iſle of Wight, embraveg the chriſtian faith, by the pains and 
inſtructions of Wilfrid. At leaſt this is what the writer of Eddlus. 
his life relates, though, to ſpeak the truth, it is very difficult 
to clear up the chronology. of theſe facts. Wilfrid act -- 


ſome years in Suſſex, where, he was made biſhop of: erate a$ 
will be. ſcen hereafter, 


. 10 Abi k 
During his abſence, Ee having taken athic 3 jour 
ney to Northumberland, grected à new biſhoprick at Hagul- 
ſtad Lor Hexham], . of which Thumbert Was che firſt. biſhop. Richard. 
This he did to make amgads, for Lincoln, now in the hands of Haguiſta 4. 
the Mercians. Some time after Theodorus went thither once 
more, and called a council, wherein he got Thumbert to be 
depoſed, for daring to take it ill that the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ſhould. exerciſe his juriſdiction over the churches of tlie 
noe . It was indeed, contrary. to the regulations of Gregory: 
I. and the, pall ſent to P aulinus, firſt biſhop of the Northum- 
brians, plainly ſhewed,, it was not the intent of the court of 
Rome that the churches of the north; ſhould. have any de- 
pendance. on Canterbury, But Aidan, Finantand Colman, 
not haying youchſafed to demand the pall of the pope, Yotk-or : 
Lindisfarn had only the bare title of a biſnepck, which theſe 
three Scotch, prelates never; minded, the dording ãt /o he 


5 church. being What was, fas from their thoughts. Andbtherr- 
fore "Theodorus, finding he was the ſole archbiſhop in Eng- 


I land, embraced the, GOPRItIABIIY« to en! his juriſdiction over 
+ . the 
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Four iſhopricks 

be vacant, rheljed jj omated | 

ever he enjoyed 0 8 a very little wi 
was fo difpleaſing to. the Ling of I | 

| him of it in a few months. Not content with incurrin * | 

mm of the kings of Mercia and Northacaberla 
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the worth. For that purpoſe” it was that he depoſed 


Wilfrid, from whbſe temper and character be expected oppo- 
firion ; that he divided York into three biſhopricks, on pre- 


_ rence it would be more convenient fof the people; and laſtly, 
_ that he depoſed. re who- Had openly cenfured his 


uſurpations-* ©, ©" 

The faipe co\ Mat deres T inktilbert choſe in his room 
EoFLindtsfarn, whe” was the ouly perſon that 
| if ete&y 5 e * 
fit. he bifliops, worthy of the epiſ- 
beser, faund it Ty NE le Sine him to a 3 
85 nee; and at Jalt were dcr conſent be {ſhould remain 
A Liddisfarn, Weir he had ved a Jong time; : for which 
reaforr Eatta was kranfſated to Hay olftad, 


_ 3" $hihe time after, Theodorus being grown RY and finding 


ne BY mot long tb He, was tonchen with remorſe for wha: 

done to Wild, and warſted td be reconciled to him. 
7 ch purpoſe he interceded for him 0 earneſtly with Alfred, 
fucteflor to Exfrid, cat he was fecalled. The biſhoprick of 
irittisfart being then vacant, by the voluntary refignation of 
Eurhbeft, - Boſa was tranſlated 29847 and Wilfrid reſtored 


cn 


Cuthbert; being feenrned® 70 bis chonaſtery at Lindisfarn, 


88 25 5005 r In. 7 of time, his body being removed 


ne Jo famous for mixacles, that among all the 
2 the greate A voter ation paid him. 

15 ooner fet f fertlet fee, but he undertook. 

ui Al? that 1555 been Bone during his diſgrace. He 

18 pted the Witirig again to York the biſhoprick of Hagu!- 

5 "aire t the revenues chat Had been taken from his 


fin 


Furch 5 and appropriated to that b — 
Aided that all the regulations of Theodorus were null and | 


92 vöid; and perhaps he was in the right, - but his haughty way 


of proceeding made him meet with oppoſition from all quar- 
ters. Even Alfred, his pupil and ſovereign, not being able to 


| bear any longer his imperious temper = drove bim once more | 


703. 


from his church. Thus this reßlel⸗ * was reduced to 
ſtk for ſhelter from Ethelred, king Mercia, formerly his 
enemy, but now Bi. friend, — Mergia being then divided into 
54 Leiceſter, anc of them, happening to 
Vas that ſee, which how- 
ule His haughty temper 
, that he diſpollctied 


ep ho 


ick. In fine, he pre- , 


1 
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took. Occaſio. . alſo, to fallout with Berthwald, e . 
Canterbury, and by that, . bis ee winch 
he. then flood in great need. of. | The:two,;kings his enenlies 
laid hold of this opportunity to humble bim. They reque 


Berthyald, to call. a council, in order, to examine into the 11 * 
and actions of N The archbiſhop, as matters, food 


— >. * 
125 Ebert . cos wo — 


l Ty. ma | 
e 5 a. n to, relign his pen ele 
bt his own accord. Bot nothing could bting him ent 
told them, it was great ingratitude j in 105 J to uſe him in 5 
that manner, aſter all the ſervices be bad 8 one the church. _ 
The ſervices he boaſted of were, his contributing the, moſt. of 
any towards fixing Eafter-day, according to the uſage of Rome, 
his introducing the Roman ritual inta the churches of. the 
north, and his brin ging the Scotch monks to conforsh to the 
rules of the. order, * St. Benedict. Upon theſe accounts, 
aid. he, you oughr to teward me, inſtead, of threaming | 
« depoſe me unjuftly for imaginary crimes. But if you -W1 
date to go on, kngw I'll appeal to che pope againſt yaur 
« proceedings. None Other has power to condemn me, and. 
he it. is Non. I acknow! edge for my judge The 7 
not regarding his 28 2, unavimnuſly goed bim. 
ever, this did. not Fs | humble him. "Though. 8 x 
ſeventy, ee of 879705 alved to 0 to me ſox. fed 
'The. RF > al IWM ys 105 tho! 0 10 Sens. to hi 
conyengd, a 1 of Ts 
frid, upp his; Hingis 550 
quitzed. . . 
letters. to. Berthwald, 103 115 ops pI and 11928 m- 


berland, Kane, they, bo reſt tore Wilfrid, i. in purkaante 0 
98 es of, the f. 


As] Goh as WII 10 Was ' Feturned'to England, B 
the, 0 OP» who, being . he 75 . 
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a (nod, But he was not long of this mind. Soon after fall- 
ing ſick, it was infuſed into him, that his diſtemper was à 
puniſhment from God, for his diſobedience to the popc's 
orders; and this made fo deep an impreſſion upon him, that he 
vowed to reftore Wilfrid, in caſe he tecovered. Death pre- 
vented him from performing his vow ; however, he ordered 
Brithric, whom he left guardian o bis fon Ofred, to tec it 
performed oor of Fand. n e B-3% 


Although Alfred ad bien poſitively promiſed the fair 05 


Wilfrid fhould He2fobn ended, it was not poſſible to think of 
it immediately; by -reaſgn-of- a "civil war raiſed by Edulph, 


who had uſur ;ped: the Crown. Wilfrid behaved upon this oc- 
calion in fuel d magier, as leine to deprive him of all hopes 
of ever being reftored%| As he did not doubt but Edulph, who 
25 tt en be ehegitle the king and Brichtie in Bamborough- caſtle, 
* zuld ſucceed iachis deſigns, he went in all haſte 0 him, in 
order to make him his friend, and ſecure his protection. This 
procecding. had like to have proved bis ruin. Edulph, know 
ing he was hated: by the Northurabridns, to 35 them a pleaſure, 
gave him a very iR reception, fotbidding him ever to appcar 
in his preſence. On the other ſidle, Bfithric informedof WII“ 
frid's conduct, loſt all kindneſs for him. However, after the 


war was ended by the death of the uſurper, Brithrie was pre- 


vailed upon, though with ſome difficulty, to conſent Wilfrid 
ſhould be reſtored. Io this end a council was held near the 
river Nydd, where it was agreed, Wilfrid ſhould be biſhop ot 
Hagulſtad, with which: he was/obliged to be ſatisfied. John, 


” then biſhop pond voy NO removed to York, vacant by th 
 Veath of- Boſu gd is 20) 35 


Thus, Will's affair, a mai UſMeutties, was at length - 
determined. John in 721 reſigned his biſhoprick, and retired 

10 the monaſtery: of Bevetly, of which he was abbot. He was 
canonized after his death, and became very famous, by the 
name of 'St. John of Beverly. He was ſucceeded in the ſee 


of Tork by Wilfrid the Younger, bis chaplain. To Wilfrid 
the Elder ſucceeded; in his ſee of Hagulſtad, Acca, one of the 


prieſts that had attended him in his journey to Rome, where he 


Bb. x. © ende a great proficient in church- muſick, which, ſays Bede, 


it was impfacticable for him tò learn in his own country. 


Wilfrid the Tounger was ſucceeded in the ſee of York by Eg- 
bert, brother tb Elbert King of Northumberland. 


It was neceſſary to be thus particular about the eſtabliſnment 


; of the northern biſhopricks, the ſucceſſion of the firſt biſhops, 


and the alterations occaſioned by Wilfrid; without all which, 


it would be difficult to give a dilinet 1 notion of the churches f 


the: 
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theſe parts. Hence 410 may be ſeen, how the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury had opportunity of exerciſing his juriſdiction over 
all England, contrary, to the regulation of Gregory I. To 
which the enterpriſing genius of [heodorns, and the depoling 
of Wilfrid, likewiſe contributed. Had Wilfrid continued in 
the ſee of York, he would doubtieſs bave obtained the: Pall, | 
and by that means put a ſtop to T heodarus's procecdings. 
The dignity of archbiſhop. 05 York, and metropolitan of 
the north, vaniſhed with, Paulinus. After that prelate left 
Northumberland; and, the Northumbrians deſerted the faith, 
the monks, {ent for from Scotland by Oſwald to inſtruct the 
people, were contented with the bare title of biſhop, without I 
apply ing to the pope for the pall, whoſe juriſdiction they did not . — 
acknowledge. Afterwards Wiitrid, ſucceflor to Colman, 
having been depoſed, the biſkoprick: of the Northumbrians _ — 
was divided into four, namely, Vork, Whithern, Lindisfarn, — 
and Hagulſtad. This diviſion was a freſh obſtacle to the bin- 4 _ 
ſhop of York's defiring, the pal, his ſee being ſo cotrfiderably 
leſſened. Beſides, Boſa, John and Wilfrid the Younger, who 
were ſucceſſively biſhops of York, were pious and good men, 
who thought of nothing Jeſs _han aſpiring to more honourable 
titles. But Egbert, who was biſhop of York, whilſt his bro- G. Malm. 
ther {at on the throne of Northumberland, having more ambi- Ib. i. cap. 2. 
tion than his predeceſſors, improved the Teſpe& they had for 744. 
him at Rome on account of his birth, and procured the pal! 
with the archicpiſcopal dignity: by which means he acquired 
a juriſdiction over the three other northern biſhops, who be- 
came his ſuffragans. From that time the archbiſhops af Vork 
began to be upon a level with thoſe of Canterbuty, and to in- 
fiſt on Gregory's regulation, whereby it Was ordered, there 
{hould be an entire equality and independency between the two 
archbiſhops. On the other hand, the archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury pleaded the juriſdiction exerciſed by Theodorus over the 
north, and all the reſt of England. Hence aroſe a conteſt be- 
tween the two metropolitans, which was not decided till man 
ages after. Alcuinus gives Egbert, whom he calls his maſter, 
S the character of an able and Jearned prelate, and takes notice 
of his building a library at York, and furniſhing it with a no- 
ble collection of books. Eanbald, who: fucceeded Egbert, 
Was * at che dice Al 5g een an" the fe 
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The CHURCH of WESSEx 


1 T does not appear, that Auftin ſent any of his companions 

to preach the goſpel i In the kinigdqmm of Wellex. It was not 
till forty years after his arrival in Britain that the Welt- 
Saxons were converted by the 'minifiry of Birinus. This 
prieſt, zealous {of the advancemęfit of the kingdom of Chriſt, 


. being untérmed“ there were b in England nations to whom 


the go! pet. was”, ot preacned , deſucd pope Honorius to ſend 
him thither *. Effie! requeſt being granted, he received the 

epiſc opal ch: taster, and fet out For. Eholind; not Knowing 
fo CC tit on what: lation providence would 10 him, or on 


whom in pirticutar ic fhould beſtow his charitable care, He 


accidentally arrived In the kingdom of Weſlex; and fir ding 
the inhabitants idvlaters, reſolbed to ſtay among them, and 
endeavour ! h ir converſion. After Tome time he had the ſutiſ- 
faction to baptize Cigigiſil the king, and Quicelm his bio- 


ther *. S00n after Birinus found his SKotiber very numerous, 
multitudes following the example of their kings. He con- 
tinued for fourteen years to edify his converts by his dit. cours 


and example, and at length, after a conſiderable progreſs, dicd 
at Dorchetter, where he had built a churcb, and fred his 


oF 


After Birin'is' $ des th, Weſſts x was oled in freſh tro ables % 


1 Cenowald, who ſucceeded his father Einigiſil, being as yet 


a pagan, Was d fävourer of the chriſtians. But what was 


#11] worle, Penda king of Mercia became maſter of the king- 
dom, and. kept it three years, Cenbwalch being forced to fy ; 


into Eaft- Anglia / It may be cally Judged, ' chriſtianity, 


during theſe three years, made no great progreſs. Beſides 


and afterwards t 


Penda's being an idolater, it is uplikel 88 ſhould flouriſh 


in the midit of wars and commotions. Cenowalch had the 
good fortune. to be converted during His rear! in Eaſt- Anglta, 
to o be reſtored to his dominions,” The peace- 
able times that enſled. afforded him means to promote religion 


again in Weſlex, where; after Birinus' 'S death,” none had he en 


very forward to go and ſtrengthen the few chriſtians. VV Rk 
the king was looking out for ſome fn perſon to preach to lis 


5 ſubjccts, Agilbert a F renchmiäiß, who was Juſt come from his 


w Bede ſays, he undertool; their the lands ſe en miles round Wincheſter 


converſion by th e advice of pope Hono- for the eiefting an epilcopal tee in that 


„ius, lib. iii. c. 75-5 8 city, and for the maintenance of the 


chronicles, that king Cinigiſil gave all cathedral, 


«Xx, 1 IG relates from ſome antient pert. ns. that were to offi ate in Le 


: Budies 


Do 232. 
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ſtudies in Ireland, paſſed through Wincheſter in his way 


homc. Cenowalch having ſeen him, invited him to ſtay with 
him, and inſtruct the people. Agilbert complied with his fe 

qucſt, and being conſecrated biſhop, went and geſided at Hor. 
cheſter, But as he had not the gift oft languages s, he made 
but little progteſs. Cenowalch perceiving, he dould not learn 
the Engliſh. tongue, and; that it was impoflible his ſubjects 
ſhould Gi by the inſtructions of one who ſpoke to them in a 
foreign dialect, began to;graw weary of bim, At length he di- 
vided, his kingdom into two dioceſes, and. Jeaving, Agilbert at 
Dorcheſter, made one Wina, a a that had been bred and 


conſecrated in France, biſhop of Wikcheſter F. Agilbert 


could not bear the king ſhould make this partition without 
conſulting him, much les that he ſhauld give the preference 
to the new bifhop by placing him in his capital. His com- 
plaints upon this occaſion not bei ing much regarded, he took 
his leave and retired into France, where he was made biſhop 
of Paris, + He returned, afterwards into England, to aſſiſt at the 


council of VW hitby. lu the mean time, Cenowalch not agree- | 


ing v ith Wina, di ſmiſſed kim alſo. 


'Welflex remaining thus without a biſhop, and icke Be 


ſit for ſuch an employment not being very common in Eng- 


land, Cenowalch would have recalled Aoitbert, who did ,not 


660. 


think. proper to quit Paris for Wincheſter, However, he 


made an offer to the king of his nephew Eleutherius, a prieſt, 


u hom he recommended as well qualified for the; epiſcopal 
function. .. Eleatherius being accepted of, and contecrated by 


Theodorus, became ale; bithop. of the Weſt⸗ Saxons. 
After the death of, Cenowalch, Wetlex was troubled with 
civil wars for ten years., Eleutherjus dying during the troubles, 


was ſucceeded by Hedas.., atter . whole death, the number of 
Chriſtians being very, much increaſed in Weſtex, it was found 


670. 


Bode, lib. v. 


cap. 19. 


neceſſary to divide th; . kin dom again into two dioceſes, the 
ſees whereof were fix 6 at Vincheſter and Sherborn. Del ? 


was made biſhop of the firil, and Aldheim of the laſt, who 


was nephew to king, Ina, and. the firſt Englüſhman that wrote 


in Latin, a language he was better ſkilled, in, than, any of his 
countrymen, betore bim. When he. Was IA to his 


biſhoprick, he was abbot of the movaſtery almſbury, fo 


named fram Maidulph a Scotchman the. þ ct” 10000 and Ald- 
helm, his ſuccellor .. Fr orthere, wha, RE to Bear, 


y Where s Cengy ach built a fine ca- Maidulph and Aldbelm. 1 Ald- 


tbedral. W. Malm b. p. T3. 5 helm was alive in Bede's 11me, lib. v. 
2 Mai: wh - Aldhelm- "Ys by con- c. 19, | 
traction Mahnsbury, 5, e. the tomb of - 
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was well verſed in the holy Scriptures, was biſhop of Sherkor 1 
after Aldhelm, and to Daniel ſucceeded Almund in the biſhep- 
ric of Wincheſter, From that time to the diſſolution of fle 
Heptarchy, I meet with nothing in the ccc |: Baſtical biſtory 


of W eſlex worth notice. 


The Co c of Mager. 


_ was 16066 fte ea Alter the 1 67 7 of Kent, that 


the Mercians embraced the Chr: 


jan faith. Pendia, who 


Ge on the throne'of Mercia above thirty years, was of a too 
havghty and turbulent fpirit to embrace a religion fo contrary 


Bede, lüb. ift. 0 his temper and character. 


However, Divinis Providence 


cap. 21+ 24+ ſo ordered matters, that this e was induced, though not 
to proſeſe, yet at leaſt to tolerate the Chriſtian religion in his 
dominions. Peda, his eldeſt fon; whom he had made king 

of Leiceſter, being gone to Northumberland, to demand Al- 

fleda, king Ofwy's daughter in marriage, could obtain her 

upon no other terms but his turning Chriſtian 4. Whether 

the young priuce was apprehenfive of the ſame obſt uction to 

his marriage in 21] the other kingdoms, which were already 
converted, or kad a favourable opinion” of - Chriſtianity, lic 
received baptiſm before he left Northumberland. At 4 re- 
644. turn he brought with him four pritſts, Cedda, Avda, Beti, 
and Diuwa, to preach the Goſpel to the Mercians; v hich the 

| king his father oppoſed not, either cut of complaiſance to his 
Bede, lid. ü. ſon, or becauſe all religions were indifferent to him d. Diuma, 
cap. 24. who was” a Scorchman, and the oy Hiſhop of the four, go- 
verfed the Mercian church profperonſly for ſome years ; "he 
Un $9 ebe aden having met with a plentiful harveſt in 
Mercia, the lafgeſt of the ſeven Kingdoms, and the laſt that . 

"Was! converted. Cellach ſucceeded Diuma, - 

After the death of Penda, Mercia was ſubject three years 

to Oſwy, king of No:thumberland ;' but he being a Chriſtian, 

____ Ielivion” received no detriment front that revolution. But 
650. When Wulfer aſcended the throne,” being yet an idoJarer, he 


Was carried by A falſe zeal. to 


31 114 


2 Beds 4 that, r. n bis Jang 


m7 cd to him the 0 ines of a Hea- 


Lingadm, of eſorre&ion, and” 

Fare immortality, be declared he 
viauld embrace the Chtiſtian religion, 
cen though he were not to have the 


young princeſs in marriage. N i 


Ib. v. cap. 21. 


b He feers to have acted vpon 


berſcute bis Chriſtian ſub; cds, 


another pinot, if W Bede re- 
ef che true, that he bated and de- 

d thoſe, "who, after they had em- 
een Chriſtianity, lived in a man- 
ner unbetoming their proſe ffion; fay- 
ing, they wee delyicable wre! cher, 
who weuſd not obty their God, in 
whom they believed. lid. in, Cap, 
even 
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even to the putting to death two of his own fons, who reſuſed 
to renounce their faith, if they may be credited who relate this 
fact, which does not ſeem to be well ſupported. Happily for 
the Chriſtians, this ſtorm was foon blown 5 Walter being 
converted preſently after. 

During the perſecution, Cellach retired into Scotland: fo R 
that Mercia being without a biſhop; whep V Ulter embraced 
the Goſpel, he {ent for an Engliſh prieſt, named T rumherc, 

who had been , educated in Scotland, and gcauſed him to be 
conſecrated biſhop of Mercia. To him fucceeded. Jaruman, 
who had the honour of. replanting the Chrillian relivion in 
the kingdom of Eſſex, as, will be related hereafter. Upon 
Jaruman' s deaths Wulfer defired I heodorus to ſend him a bi- 


ſhop. The . Pi gladly complied with his, .requelt,. as giving 


Rob. de 
Swapham. 


604. 


Bede, lib. iii, 


2 tO 
Cap, 28. 20. 


5 9 by 
and lib. iv. 
Cap. Jo 


him a good opportunity of promoting! Chad, . whom. he had 


deprived of the ice of York, in the manner before related in 
the hiſtory of the church of Northumberland. Chad. being 


come to Mercia, ſixed his ſee at Lichfield ©, where. he dicd, ; 


after he had governed the church prudently and happily for 
many years. Tam perſuaded it will not be taken amils, that J 
refer thoſe to Bede's Ecclehaſtical Hiſtory, who are deſirous of 
ſceing a liſt of St. Chad's. -miracles, and the hymns. the an- 
gen lung i in the air over his houſe, when he lay.a dying. 
bene the. death of Chad, Theodorus, ee to the ſee 


111711 


—— manner in eee Upon Hig Nike account. 


660. 


Üb. ir. „023. 


6785. 


2 de; lib. i iv. N 


Ca}, 6. . 


Saxulph, abbot , of Medes-aniſted 4, was made, .biſhop in 


Winfrid's room, But as the Chriſtians. daily. increaſed in 
Mercia, Ethelred, ſucceſſor to Wulfer, KHuding one biſhop 


was not ſufficient for ſockarge a flock, divided his Kingdom | in- 
to four dioceſes, the ſees, whereof were eſtabliſhed at Lich- 
field, Worceſter, Hereford, and Leiceſter e. Saxulph conti- 
nucd at Lichfield ; Faddric was ſent to Worcelter, but dying 
before he was conſecrated, Bofelus was. put in his place ; 
Cuthwin was biſhop of Leiceſter 3, aud Putta of Hereford. 
_ After Cuthwin's death, Leiceſter was united to Lichfield ; 

but ſome time after they were ſeparated again upon WHirid's 


680. 


account, Who was diſpoſſeſſed of the lee ol York, and held 


1 7874 


c This was a very "large dioceſe, Ch Wulfer's in denn extended, 


. comprehending the country of the Mer- Bene, lib. jv. cap. 3. 
cians, Middle-Angles, and what was d Afterwards eren 
afterwards called Lincoln ;z for ſo far e Or rather Cheſter, 


ES | not 
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not this long. Hedda ſucceeded Saxulph in the biſhoptic. of 

Lichfield . F 1515 f 
] paſs over in ſilence the particulars of no moment relating 
to the Mercian churches, with the ſucceſſion of their biſhaps. 
to come at the change that happened in the reign of Otta, 
by the erecting of Lichfield. into an;;archbiſhopric.., Offa, 
jealous of the authority exerciſed by;the,archhiſnop of Can- 
terbury over the churches of Mergia, and haying moreover a 
particular quarrel to Lambert, who; then. filled the archiepiſ- 
copal ſee, reſolved. to withdraw the, Churches of Mercia from 
his juriſdiction. To this, end he privately ſolicited. pope 
Adrian I. tog make ;the. biſhop of .Lickfield an archbiſhop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and; Enſt-Anglia his ſuffragans. 
The pope willingly, conſented toghis requeſt, as glad of. the 
opportunity, by obliging. this prince to extend over the church 
of England his juriſdiction, which, was not yet thorouthly 
bf ſubmitted to, or at Jeaſt not to that degree he deſired. With 
784. this view he ſent Gregory, biſhop of Oftia, and Theophylad, 

biſhop of Todi, with the character of tepatcs, to tranſact this 
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affair. To prevent Lambert from taking meaſures to:avoid 
the impending blow, the ſending of theſe legates was pre- 
tended to be on account of calling ſynods in England. for 
confirming the churches in the faith, Upon the arrival of the 
legates, ITheophylact ſtayed ſome time with Offa, to concert 
meaſures how to accompliſh their, deſigns, whilſt Gregory 
went on to Northumberland, where, he convened a ſynod, of 
784. which I ſhall ſpeak in another place.) At: his return to Mer- 
cia, the two legates ſummoned, a national council of the ſeven 
kingdoms, at Calcuith, where king, QFa was preſent. Aſter 
ratifying the canons of the Northumber!and+ſynod,.the erect- 
ing of Lichfield into an archiepiſęgpaf ſee was propoſed : 
Lambert oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power, but all in 
vain. The matter having been ſettled, beſorehand, the au- 
thority of Offa and the legates bare. down. all oppoſition. 
 Hizbert, then biſhop of Lichfield, was, declared an archbiſhop, 
and the biſhops of Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia were made. his 
ſuffraganss. He was prevented by death from receiving the 
_ pal}, bur Adulph, his ſucceſſor, had that honour from the 
pope, who ratified what the council had done. Some are of 
opinion Offa, purchaſed this favour with the tax of the Peter- 
F Ethelbald, king of Mercia, dif- g Viz! the biſhops of Worceſter, Leir 
charged all the mon aſteries and charches ceſter, 'Sinaceſer, Hereford, Helmbaàm. 
of bis kingdom from ah pub ic taxes, I6rhmuc. Vt. Off aphd Mor, Paris, 
impoſitions, etc, except portage, and See alſo Spépan Cone 501, i. p. 302 
the tax for building of ferts, TngwJph, © ond Came | „ | 
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pence, levied on Mercia and” Eaſt- Appliz; but, this WR 
groundleſs conjecture. Lichfield enjoyed Ye title of ah ot. 
biſhopric not above fourteen'years” After the death öf Offa 
and Egfrid his ſon, Cenillph was fo far prevailed upon dy Ae 
preſſing inftences of 'th& archb! Mops of. Canterbury and York, 
who repreſerited to bith,' that accordingꝭ to af 
Gregory lt: there oughit 10 be but twö reh ifhops in Eilclend, 

that he Wrote to the) Pope with his own 9, to We fan . 

put things upon the Ait iert foot again. "Adtlard; ii (BOTH 
of Canterbury; took upon him the wanagement 'of this affüff at 
Rome, where (after a nine years ſolicitation) he obtained of - 
pope Leo III. that Mercia and Eaft-Anitia ſhould again be 
under the juriſdiction of the fee of Canterbury. From that 
time to the reign of Egbert, nothing remarkable relatipg to 
the church) h: appened in Mercia, e except the c councils, of which Soo. 
J intend to i ao elſele here: 


” 
— 
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MEL TITUS; one of the Milonaries ſent over to Lütt 
1 was the firſt that preached the Goſpel to the Ealt- rote 
particularly at Londog. As far as can be judged, he mage*no 640. 


great profreſs. among the people. Prabably, hät (arcels Bede, lib. i. 
he met with was entirely owing to the authority off Seberr, dr 3p. 
Eihelbeft, King of Ketit U, inet, pon 5, 4 


king of Eſſex, and 
their deaths, all the Falk Saxbn e Fell: rh 8" 54 '614- 
5 ganiſm, "6d" ex pelſed Mehitus . Wichodt ver“ ftir n. 
him any“ more. chef Hen "i jerefpre N g a | 
| Saxons is Tot oy to: be dat 24 Hot this ke Hehe 
ſrom' the ret of IR the Gl Iss ht C 10 10 Bede, lib. iii. 
ſtrict friendſhip with wy i Eing of NNE 1 * 
paying him frequent Viſits, hach the good fortune to be RAGE 
ed in the knowledge of the' Goſpe) at his, court, where bes 
baptized, | He brought Home with him Cedd, a NortBukibA 20 
_ prieſt, of wham? F have Token before, and Wh being 'tonſe- » 
crated biſhop, heartily fer about infirudting 1 the Fel c 
among whom” in a a ſhort t time he, niade a Ve great ; Progreſs = 
; e 


h This king Eihelbert Pap the 1 in a a pie, called Thorney z. whi ch 
"tha chutch of SY, Pais, about he dedicated 40 St. peter: 45 it tay 


the year 610. Bede, lib. ii. cap. 3. weſt of London, it came afterwards to 


M mb, p. 278. 1 hongk others fay, be .colied Weſtminſter,,. Malm. p. 235. 
it was done by king Sebert. Sce Hig See Stow's Survey, lib. 6. 5 

den Polychron. p. 227, 228. k He built ſeveral churches. Bede, 
In the year 614, Mellitus, with lib. iii. cap. 22. He tangit and bap- 

| the aſliftance of King Ethelbert, found- tized chiefly at Ithanceſter, near the 
0 a church and e near Lon- river Pent. ſuppoſed to be about St. 
| ot „ Peter's 
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He was the only Scotchman that, after the council! of Whit. 

by, was unwilling to leave his flock, though the controverſy 
about Eaſter was decided contrary to his opinion : nay, he 
went ſo far as to blame Colman, and the reſt of his countrymen 
for deſerting their flocks for a matter of ſo little moment. His 
ſtrict adherence to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was the occaſion of 
Sigebert's death, or at leaſt was pretended to be fo, as was {aid 
in the hiſtory of the kingdom of Eſſex. As Cedd went often 
to Northumberland, where he had ſpent great part of his 


life, Adelwalt, king of Deira, made him a preſent of cer- 


tain lands, lying nea r Leitingham, where he founded a mo- 


naſtery. Thither he uſed to retire, and practiſe the greateſt 


auſterities. Here alſo it was that he died of the plague, af 
ter he had governed the church of Effex ſeveral years. Bede, 


who gives Cedd great encomiums, and mentions his auſtere 
way of living, takes occaſion from thence to ſay, that falling 
Was religiouſly practiſed by all who pretended to any thing | 


f 4 regular life; and adds, that ſome faſted every Wed- 


neſday and Friday till three o clock in the afternoon. The 
Saxon Homilies al io moſt earneſtly recommend faſting; but 


Bede, lib. iii. 
cap. 30. 


664. 


666. 
Malnſh, 


8 — Q felling the bi thopric of London to Wina, who had been 
| driven from Wincheſter : : he governed the church of Ear 


withal take care to warn Chriſtians againſt over— -acling their 


part in this reſpect, as ſome did, and talk very rationally 


upon this article. 


After the death of Sigebert the Good, 2 Skoda his 


brother, it happened that in the reign of Sebba and Siger, 


the plague raged terribly in the kingdom of Eſſex, parti- 
cularly at London. Diger being perſuaded that the plague 
was ſent upon the Eaſt-Saxons as a puniſhment from the 
gods, for abandoning the religion of their anceſtors, re- 


turned to idolatry, and drew after him thoſe of his ſub- 


jects who had not been thoroughly converted. But Sebba 


: ſtedfaltly adhered to the Chriſtian religion. Wufler king 


of Mercia, en whom theſe two princes were then In de- 


pendence, having been informed of what paſled in Eflex, 
tent thither Jaruman, his biſhop, to endeavour to reſtore the 
Eaſt· Sax ons to the way of truth. Jaruman's pains were crowned 

with ſo good ſucceſs, that the people at length returned to the 


faith. Shortly after, Wulfer, who acted as he pleaſed | in the 


kingdom of Etiex, gave the firſt inſtance of ſimony in England, 


Peter's On ine Wall, in Dr ba ; kinds of wonafferies; or rather heel, 
dred; and at Tilaburg, or Titbury, near there. See Bede, lib. iii, cap, 22. Cam- 
the Thames. Ons may inter from den, in Eſſcx. Hunlingd. T. 33 

Bede's Words, that he erected ſome Brom pron, cte. 


: 5 . 
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till bis death in 657. His ſucceſſor was Erkenwaid, famous 
for his great affoction to the city of London, as well as for the 
holineſs of his life, on account of which he was enrolled in the 
catalogue of the ſaints. After his death a great conteſt aroſe 
between the canons of St. Paul's at Londen, and the monks of | 
Barking, who ſhould bury him: the firſt carried their point, | 
and interred him in their cathedral, where. it is affirmed he 
wrought ſeveral miracles l. It would be needleſs to carry 1 
down- the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of London to the diſſolu- | 


tion of the Heptarchy, ſuioe nothing eee happened con- . 
cerning them. | ; 
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The Cuvnacns Wo Easr- Au. 


\H FE firſt converſion 6f the Faſt Angles | is ſaid to de in the. Bede, Bib; th 
reizn of Redowald ; but by whom it is not known. There cap. 15. 
ir reaſon to believe, that during this Prince: 's life the Chriſtian 
religion made no great progreſs s in Eaſt- Anglia: : all that can be 
probably conjeQured is, that Redowald, out of re! pet to Ethel- 
bert, king ot Kent (at whole court ſome ſay he was baptized) 
gave leave to {ome of Auſtin's companions to preach in his do- 
minions, and did not perſecute tho who had a mind to em 
| brace the Goſpel. What is ſaid of his ſuffering the true God 
and the pagan deities to be worſhi ipped in the ſame temple, 
ſeems to infer that he was not himſelf a Chriſtian a, and that 
the number of converts in Eaſt- Anglia was very Aendern 
ble. Thus much at leaſt is certain, Chriſtianity flouriſhed not 
in that kingdom in his or his fon Erpwald's reign u. And 
therefore we cannot be great Jy miſtaken in placing the con- Bede. ibid. 
verſion of the Ealt- Angles ! in the reign of Sigebert, ſucceſſor and lib. ii. 
to Erpwald. up Ts 
Sigebert, who had Tent great part of his 1 time in 5 rance, 
where he had been baptized, was thoroughly inſtructed in the 
Chriftian religion. When he returned to England, to take 
poſſeſſion of the crown, he brought along with him a Bur- 
gundian prieſt, named Felix, whom he got to be conſecrated 
biſhop o of Canterbury. ehe, $A his arrival 1n * Anglia, 


— — 


— . — no nn ny — - 
—ů Io . ——— his ry Ig er ogg — 


I In re gard ab the miracles owghn 


at has tomb (as was generally believed) 
the cor pſe was engloſed in à very rich 


ſurine, and 3 great many offerings of 
value made at it, 


Robert Braybroke, biſhop ot London, 
made a conſtitution For the revival of | 
St. Erkenwald's holygay, which cf late 


ſole mnity 
+ 


had been neglected, Fhis 


In the year 13 386, 


was kit upon the laſt 1 of hott 
Dugdale's Hain of ts Pau} 8, Pe 20. 


18. | 
m Some by he was is baptized in the 
court of Ethelbert, King of Kent. Ra- 5 


pin. 


the perſuaſion of king Edwin, 


Bede, 
lb, ii. cap 15. 1 


n Erpwäld embraced Chri Rianity a at 


uſed. 
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lib. iii. c. 10. 
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uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring back to the r ght way ſuch 
as were gone aſtray, and inftruct thoſe that had not yet any 


knowledge of the truth. His endeavours met with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that! in a ſhort time he had the pleaſure to ſee the Eaſt- 


Angles come in crowds to be baptized. In the mean time, 


Sigebert knowing nothing would make more for the benefit ot 


his ſubjects, than permanent and continual inſtructions to con- 
firm them in the faith, erected ſchools, after the manner 9 
thoſe he had ſeen in France. Some will have it that the uni- 


verſity of Cambridge owes its original to theſe ſchools; but 


this opinion ſeems not to be well grounded e. 

W hilit Sigebert was thus employed in works of piety, he re- 
ceived farther aſſiſtance from one Furſeus, an Iriſh monk, who 
preached to the Eaſt- Angles with good ſucceſs. Bede gives 
him an extraordinary commendation, attributes ſeveral mira- 
cles to him, and aſſures us he was, like St. Paul, “ rapt up 
into heaven.” This fame Furſeus built a monaſtery at 
Cnoberſburgh ?, which was largely endowed at ſeveral times 


by the kings of Eaſt- Anglia. The troubles that aroſe aftet 


Sigebert's reſigning. the crown, obliged. Furſeus to retire into 


France, where he founded the monaltexy of Lagn Ys in the | Jo: 


8 i Melmſb. 
FL G. Pontif, 


riſdiction of Meaus. 
Fellix was biſhop of the Faſt- Knies Seren years; bis 
ſee was fixed at Dummoc, a little town by the ſea- ſide, now 


called Dunwich a, Here it was he had the ſatis faction to con- 


vert and baptize Cenowalch, king of Weſſex, who had fled 
for retuge into Eaſt-Anglia. Felix was ſucceeded by Thomas, 


a deacon of his church: after him came Berchtigſlus, ſirnam e! 


Boniface, whom Biſus ſucceeded. Biſus being crown old and 
infirm, Becca and Badwin were made his aſiftants, and Eaſt- 
Anglia divided into two dioceſes ;, Becca refided at Dummoc, 


and Badwin at Elmbam, a poor village. now in Norfolk, 


Theſe, two biſhoprics continued in being till the Danes be- 
comming maſters of Eaft-Anglia, they both lay vacant for 
above one hundred years. After which the dioceſe of Dum- 
moc was united to that of Elmham ; from whence the epiſco- 


pal f de Was removed to Thetrford,”, and afterwards to Nor- 


wich * „ Where it remains to this , 


* rY } * 


J. OI) 
0 Febzpre⸗ Virgil, 10 and, Pie g It. is jp Solf, ani ir Card to have 
etc, are of ths opinion : but their a b. uy fifty c 1555 Cande n. N 
thority is uch weak 1d by! the fre. op THeodfärd, e, the Ford of the. 
Jence of Bede, Florence of Worceſter, people, in Norfolk. | 
_Malmsbury, + and Huntington, ..wh2 5. Norwich i. e. the North Caſtle 
make no wyn tit Cam big. ;;; | W. c. Hing, among other! inge, 4 
p Now Bu gn callle, 2 Su. 2 Aki % Calle. TER 


kf he 
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The Cuvurcn of Suss Rx. , 
'T is no wonder the kingdom of Suffex continued ſo long, Bode, lib, iv, j 
after the reſt in an idolatrous ſtate, fince it was in ſub- cp. 13- H 


jection to Wellex, where the goſpel was not preached till forty 


ears after the arrival of Auſtin, If we may credit the author E4dius, 


2 the life of Wilfrid biſhop of York, the converſion of the 
South-Saxons about the year 686, was owing to the diſgrace of 


that prelate, who fled for refuge into their country, Adel- 


walch king of Suſſex, who received him into his protection, 
had already attempted the converfion of his ſubjects, by found- 
ing a monaſtery in his little kingdom“; but his a ee 


anſyrered. not expectation. Perhaps Wilfrid himſelf would 


have found it very difficult to have made any impreſhion upon 


them, had not a favourable junctufe unexpectedly paved the 

way for him, Not long after his arrival, the country being Bede, lib.iv, 
miſerably difireſied for want of proviſions, he taught the inha- ©P+ 13: 
bitants the art of fiſhing in the fea, their ſkill before going no 


6586. 


Farther than the catching of ecls, This improvement ercatly 


relieving thern, Wrougbt ſo upon their minds, that they liſtened 
with the ſame attention to his infiructions about their ſpiritual, 


as they had before to thoſ2 of their bodily wants. But to 
complcat the matter, ſeafonable ſhowers, after a three years 


drought, reſtoring to the earth its . fruitfulneſs, they 
were thoroughly convinerd that Wilfrid was an extraordinary 
perſon, and higly favoured by heaven. At leaſt this is what 


the writer of his life would fain make us believe. Wilfrid 
perceiving the chriſtians daily to increaſe, eſtabliſhed his epiſ- 


copal ſce at Selley *, a ſmall peninſula given him by Adel- 
walch. He founded there a monaſtery alſo, which he fur— 


niſhed with the monks he had brought with him from Nor- 
thumberland. Here he uſually relided during the time of his 


baniſhment. At length, being recalled into his Own country, 
Selſey remained a long while without a biſhop, becauſe the 
South-Saxons, after their becoming ſubject to the King of 


Wieſſex, were put under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of 


the Weſt-Saxons. Some time after W. efſex being divided into 


two dioceſes, Suſſex was annexed to the fee of Wincheſter ; 
w here it continued till a 651 nod held! in | Wellox, in the. time e of 


3 KEY Se A 1 


: 


7 > is date han hens Bede as, = E e. Seals. The ruins of this city | 


one Dicul, a Scotſman, with five cr fix are to be ſeen at low water. It contained, 
monks lized. but could not prevail with when it was given to Wilfrid, eighty- 
th. South Saxons to turn chriſtianz, - ſeven families. Bede, lib, iv. cap. 13. 


Daniel, 


C. P ont. 


Malm s 5 


lib. 11. 
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Daniel, decreed Suſſex ſhould be a diſtinct dioceſe again, and 


the ſee fixed at Selſey as formerly. Edbert was the firſt biſhop, 


His ſucceſſors reſided at the ſame place, down to the year 1070, 
when the ſce was removed ro Cuichefter wr) where it continucs 
to this day. 

As ſor the iſle of Wight, aſter it was averted by the fu- 
rious zeal of Cedwalla, it remained afl along under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhop of Wincheſter. _ 

After this account of the moſt remarkable particulars relat- 
ing to the converſton of the ſeven kingdoms, it will be neceſ— 


fary to take a general view of the” cotncils held 1 in England, 


during thoſe I times of the cugreN;' 


COUNCHES. 


j Have already fl cen of the two” Fonds Gnvened upon Au- 

ſtin's requeſt, in order to endeavour to bring the Britons 
to the obedience of the pope. © Though theſe were not pro- 
perly Engliſh, but rather Britiſh councils, I ſhall not however 
paſs them over without making this one obſervation. Bede, 


in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, tells us, that Auſtin required of 
the Britiſh biſhops theſe four things *: that they would cele- 


brate the paſchal featt the ſame day with the Romaniſts: that 
they would conform to the ceremonies practiſed by the church 
of Rome in adminiltring baptiſm: that they would aſſiſt the 
Roman miſſionaries in converting the Saxons: that they would 


ſubmit to the papal authority. Had Auſtin equally inſiſted on 


theſe four articles, Bede would naturally have related the ſen- 


timents of the Bliriſh, concerning the” three firſt, and yet we 


O 


find he ſpeaks only of the laſt. Hence we may conclude, 


that this was the main point, and what Auſtin chiefly dwelt 
upon. For the fame reaſon alſo the abbot of Bangor anſwered 


only to this point, being very ſenſible,” that was the principal 
thing in diſpute. 


There is no occaſion to add any ehitie to what has already 


of Hertford. heen ſaid of the council of Whitby or 'Straneas-halh, and the 


673. 


| vol. 1 


other ſynods that were held upon Wilfrid's account. 
SpelmConc, 


In 673, Theodorus, archbiſhop of 'Oxnterbury, convened an 
a national ſynod at Hertford, at Which were preſent all the 
Engl: h biſho ps, with great number of other eccleſiaſtics. 


The archbiſhop, Wh was ' preſidehs, put; the queſtion to the 


0 11 8 5 
1 ak 


u Cifſan Oeſter, | 1. e. at m Cilia hs! Britiſh biſhops, is evident "from 
the ſcn of Ella, firſt king of Suſſex, hence, that Bede relates only the anſwer | 
w. Rede mentions only the three firſt : that was given to the fourth article, by 
but that there was another required of thoſe biſkops, See Bede, lib. it. cap. 2 


biſhops, 


OF ENGLAND. "BL 

dens whether they were willing. the church of England 
ſhould be governed by the canons of the antient councils. To 
which they all having agreed, he produced a liſt of the canons, 
and ſelecting ten of them, ordered them to be read before the 
councit, and aſked their conſent to each of them. 

. That the feſtival of Eaſter might be uniformly kept in Bede, lib. in. 
all the Engliſh churches, on the firſt Sunday alter the full moon 9. 5. 
in March. 


II. That no biſhop ould encroach UPON the jurſdiction of 


another. 


III. That bi ſhops ſhould not meddle with the temporal con- 


cerns of the monaſteries. 

IV. That no monk ſhould have the liberty to quit his mo- 
n aſtery without leave from the abbot. 

V. That it ſhould not be lawful for any of the clergy to 
abandon their dioceſe, without the biſhop's leave, and that they ? 
ſhould not be received into another dioceſe, without a recom- | 
mendatien under the biſhop's own hand. -\ 

VI. That biſhops and clergy, who are out of their dioceſe, 


ought not to exerciſe any, part of their function, But ſhould bo 
contented with an hoſpitable reception. 


VII. That a ſynod ſhouldbe convened twice a year, 
(This canon was altercd to once a year.) 
VIII. That the biſnops ſhould take their en at councils 
according to their (enioriry. | 
IX: That new fees. ſhould be 81 as 17 number of 
chriftians increaſed. ( Fhis was thrown out.) ii 
X. That no marriage would be annulled but on account of 
adultery. That if a man put away his wife, he ought not to 
marry another, but either be reconciled, or live ſingle, 
Mine of theſe canons being agreed to, the conncit denounced 
excommunication and degradation u upon all that ſhould infringe 
them, and then broke up. 
Baronius pretends, this Wann was convened by the pope's 
order, and that Theodorus prefided as legate of the holy fee. 
But when we examine the grounds of his alfertion, we find he 
builds it only upon Theodorus's faying in his barangue, at 
the opening of che council, that he was conſecrated by the 
pope *, as if that were eqhivalent to his being made legate. 
Bede, Malmſbury y. F lorence of Worceſter, Who ſpeaks of this 
council, ſays not a word to ſupport the cardinal's notion. 
Theodorus ſummoned another council or ſynod at Hatheld. The council 
in n 680, at the requeſt, of the pope, who wanted to know the of Hatfiels, 
e x Fas quidern Tbeodorus,: quam- ef natus Dorovernenfis eccleſize epiſco- b ah 
* vis indigrus, ab apoſtolica ſede delli⸗ 66% pus, —ateBede's words, lib, iv. e. 3. 
: tent 
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Bede, lib. iv. ſentiments of the church of Kngland with referenco to the 
c, 17& 1%. reſy of the Monothelites 7, which then made 2 great noiſe i in 
el d. p.168. ME world. The had all the ſätiefaction he def 
90 . 1. p. 168. pope had all the ſatisfaction he deſired, the 
Engliſh being entirely free from that error. This ſynod re- 
e the firſt five general councils ?, together with the ſynod 
held juſt before at Rome, againſt the Monothelites. 
The council "The next bonded was convened: at Becanceld in 694 *, by 
val 3 Withered king of Kent, who preſided himſelf, the council be. 
94 ing compoſed of the clergy and nobility. The conſtitutions 
were all drawn up tn the form of @ charter, wherein the king 
granted ſeveral privileges to the church, particularly an excmp- 
tion from the payment of taxes and other ſervices and incum- 
brances incident to a lay- fee. He declares moreover, that the 
church has power to govern her own body, the prerogative 
royal not reaching to religious matters. This article has given 
occaſion to ſome to call in queſtion the genuineneſs of this 
council b. They object, for inſtance, that the five abbeſſcs, 
_ who ſubſcribe d this charter, not only ſigned before all the 
2 prieſts, but alſo before Botred, a biſhop, contrary to all prece- 
dent. On the other hand, others are as zcalous in the de- 
fence of it, as making for the ee of the church. It 
would carry me too far ſrom my preſent deſign to examine the 
reaſons pro and con. It is ſufficient to acquaint the reader 
there is ſuch a diſpute, _ 
The council The next year the ſynod of Berghamſted d was pelt in the 
* cons reign of the ſame king. It was eempoſed, like the foregoing 
679. One, of the clergy and laity. Its canons related chicfly to the 
Spelman, fin of adultery, and the privileges of the clergy. As for adul- 
vol. i. p. 194. tery, it was enacted; that the offender ſhould be put under 
| penance; and if he refuſed to fubmit to that diſcipline, he 
"ſhould be excommunicated. If he was a ſtranger, he was to 
forfeit one hundred ſhillings. | 
As for the clergy, it was decrecd, that the church ſhow! d be 
free. and enjoy all her privileges. | 
That the breach of the church's peace Would be puniſhed 
with a fine of lifty ſhillings ©. 


g Id. P · 189. 


They he £1, that Chriſt had but one State of the Church, ec. p. 149. 

Will. 4 Callier defends it, p. 114.1 "Ec. 
2 The ned of Wert in 32 6, of Cen- Hist. 

ſtantinople in 381, of Epheſus in 431, d This was not Berkbanfted | in Hen 
of Chalcedon in 451, and of an. foꝛdihire, as ſome have imagined, 


nople in 552. 0 Berghamſted, a place in Kent. See Tyrr. | 
a Suppoſed to e e in Kent. vol. i. p. 210. and Spelman Conc. vol. 1, 
See Tyrr. vol, i nee . 104. 


b — Wake has wiote en it. c The ſame as s the king's. Sie Spel: m. 
mT That 
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FT hat the bare : W of the king or a biſhop ſhould be 
cquivale t to their oath. 

[hat if a biſhop, abbot, or deacon, is charged wi ith 2 any 
crime, and being brought to the altar, he d tclares folemmiy ne 
17 caks che truth: this declaration hull be the fame as bis dath. 

That if any.c erg map {hould be proſecuted, the cog niſauce 
of the cube idongs ts the church. 

Thusiby dagrees the Gergy obtained their prviegrs, which 
they have hut too often;akuled . F. | 

The two councils that are pertended to be held at London 
and Alne & in- 714, being looked upon bv the beſt authors as 
forged, it would be loft time to ſay any thing N them. 

In 747 was held at; Gloveſhoo, or Clif é, in the k 
of Kent, 2 national. y nod, at Which E the]! bald | king'« \ Prcta Cloveſhc '0s 
was preſent; with.twelve biſhops, and a great ener of lords. 747- 
Cuthbert archbiſhop df Canterbury, Who was preſident. r cad eee 
pope Zachary's letter, Mhertin the pope admoniſhed the Rog lib: 
liſh to reform their lives, and thre Laren: thai with excommu- Spelm. Con. 
nication that continued itte their wicket! W 8 The cy made 500.1 P. 1 — 
twenty- eight canons, moſt at them relating to ecelehaffical diſ- 
cipline, the gover nmentiof Manaiteries, the, duties of bif! nops and 

other clergy men, the publie-(erviec [fins ging palms, keeping the 
ſabbath, and otherhoticaye. 4 (hall mention the thiee follow- | 
ing ones, as containing ſomething particular. 

The Xch orders“ the griefts. to. be thoroughly acquainted 
with the doctrines af chriftlanitx, and to te ach the people the 
Apoſtles Creed, and be Lord Prayer in Engliſh. Avreeable 
to this was Bee's advigeito: Eabert archbiſhop of Vork; rhat E. 
WAS abſolutely neceffæayihril dans hoyld know what they 

aid when thcy prayed to God; and that they ſhould be in- 
9 in their own nat ive tongue, and therefore that he him 
felf had tranſlated the Creed and the Lord? $ Praver into Engliſh 
for the benefit of thoſe that did not underſtand Latin. 


ingdom The! ſynod of 


F Xth, XXVth, and XXV:IIth ar- a Perd, ke is to Le accounted as a thief 
ticles, having ſomething particular in 2-4 t becither ſlain or ban and, Spei- 
them, it will nct be amils te lay them 


man Con, tom. 1, p. 194— 197. 


g Sufpoſed to be 
cu Herſhirt. 


| FP the reader. Tie Xth 
if on Saturcay evening, After 


uns thus: 
1. ; bd 
Fein- ier 5 


Aulceſter in Wor- 


or Sunday evening. aer the fae os, je, * 


a ſervant er ſiave (Serv _ Sralt do an, 
ſervile work, let his mater F, fine! 
eighty Billings. | 
XXV R. If a lat 15 ef, 
let him lie without any Wirerild, &:c 


ie, witncut any ſati- ration beine made 


to the thiet's rejations 


XXVITth. 1 a Nabe err; a- 
bout, and docs ee hollow nor found 
Vol. I. 


king of Mercia a! 
councils, eld at Clrveft co 


5 tom in Behnitz wet 


im by mittel. 


See Spelman Conc, vel. 1. 
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this, and fome other 
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The 7 XV ith warns chriſtians from vainly imagining that 


SHE 11 5 


by gtulhg ja iT: S they can compound for their fins, or dilpenic 
with the Jiſeipline of the church. 


L he KNV Ih was made upon hy account of à rich lav- 
nan, who haviug been excommunicated, requeſted to be ad- 


} 


11{ted 8 co the church, Upon his having procured ſeve— 


wg 


of pSrfons to {alt in his ſtead; alledging, that the Penance 


1 


they had Th WErgone in his name, Was more than he could 
have ene "Hit Gf, in three hungred years. The canon de- 
chares \ with, great indighation, againſt: this intolerable preſump- 


11087, daes c tot, rate * ” the zich might. much more cahily get to 
heaven l han the Poor, Contrary 0 "the expreſs declaration oi 


Oh 88 141047, | 4 | 
85 Aman, lu this canon we bare the form of a prayer for the gend, 
p. 293. whi, triuns thus: “ O Lord, we beſcech thee, grant that the 
45-43: PE 


Hul of fuch a 5700 may be ſecured i in a ſtate of repoſe, 
And adimitted, with the rclt of thy Jaints, into the regions 
0 light and bliſs. 

The council: Ihe council of Cal cuith, or Calchite, held in 785 57 Or 1 
ci Celchich, cording to others in 787, on account of. erecting Litchheld 


— 
1 


1755. into. an archbiſhopric, ratified the canons of a nod that 
Spelman, 
l. i. 5. a9 1 had heen convened juſt beiore in Northumberland. Gregory 
£5 Z.and- Lheoph ylact, who pretiged as the, pope's lega CS, acknow- 
Ka »64 in their letter to t 2 pope, that they were the firſt that 
had be en N into Engtar nd with that character. Theſe are 
Tome of the canons of the ſynod of Northumberl; ind, ratihcd 
by the! LOS of C55 cüf th, | 1 
a That all in holy orders Ark Ay adhere to the council 
f 5 
gd TH bapt iſm is only to be adminiſtred at Pallet and 
VER ntide E, unle's in caſe of neceflity. That it is the duty 
of Al bathers to teach their godchildren the Creed and the 
E 0440 S Prayer, both v hich all chriſtians are obliged to have 
by Heart, Eo 
4 It. The antient privileges « of the church are Caf n ta 
be Obſerved. | 
1 his was a never-failing canon in all the councils. )- 
„. The prieſts are not to eat in private, unleſs indiſpoſed, 
(55% this one would think the clergy were not diſperſed in pa- 
rülbeg⸗ Ritt lived alhin- the c. apital of the dioceſe in COminon.) 
Jene Xth forbids the RL, to perform the divitie ſervice 
without ſtobkings, ah to uſe a chalice, or pattin of horn, 
I booth, empris princes 65 roverni their kingdoms by the 
direR; ns f the. 1 to whom the Prue of binding and 
looking is de! Lye ed. 
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The XHth excludes baſtards from ſucceeding to the crown, 
The XVeh condemns marriages within the prohibited de- 
| Srees Is | | 
The XVIth makes. baſtards, particularly the children of 
nuns, incapable of inheriting. 

Ihe XVIIch urpes the : payment of tithes from the authority 
of the lav of Moſes: 

The XV lch prefſes a Krick performance of vows. 

Sore (irregularities ih the ſubſcription lift in che ſeveral 
copies bf the canons of this council, haee cauſed the council 
itſelf to be called in que ſtion. | But! [ doubt whether theſe ir- 
regularities are ſufficient to render the whole quellionable k. 

In 798 a ſyncd was held at Finchale in Northumb 100 1 The ſyn 
by Eanbald archbiſhop of York. The deſign of chis meeting Of Finckale 


2 Spelman, 
was to make {ome regulations Wi ith 108 ard LO d! iſcip! Ine. bur ; 5 


304, 316. 
here occaſionally the archbiſhoh ordered the canons of the : ; 
flirſt five general COUNCI ils to be read, which Were unanimouſly 

received. | 
The council held at tClorethoo, or Cli F, n 800, under The ſynod .- 
Adelard archbiſhop of Canterbury, was convenc 5 for the reco: of Cloveſkos 
very of certain church- ne uſurped by the kings of Mercia. hls | 
Three years after, another council was held at the fame 1d. E, 3158. 


A. 0' PE at 
place, wherein, according to pope Leo's conſtitution, and with the Gme 


the conſent of - Cenulph king of Mercia, the archbiſhc ric of place 
C D, 
Litchfield was reduced to a biſhopric, as formerly. Ls 803. 


; . PX A Ay 4A | 
In 816, Wilfrid archbiſhop of Cantcrbury, ſummoned a 1% Pe. 344+ 


4 


1 1% counc.l 
council at Calcuith, at which Ccnulph king of Mercia and ot Calcuitch. 
monarch, was preſent, with all the Engith bifhops except. $16. 
thoſe of Northumberland. There are cGleven carols made ! 


ae 


by this ſynod, x vhereot the 114 and Vith ſcem to be the moſt 

remarkable. 

The IId orders all churc rches to be conſecrated ! by the n 
of the dioceſe, with the following formalitics. The biſhop 
{hall bleſs the holy water, and ſprinkle the church with it, ac- 
cording to the difections of the ritual. Then having conſe- 

crated the euchariſt, he fhall put it in a box with ſome relicke 
to be laid up in the church. In caſe there are no relicks, the 
conſecrated elements, being the body aud blood of our Lord, 


Fn p · 327. y 


1 Dilcherch biſhop Avguſtzdenfis (r who was Bedhinls A Mank of that houſe) 
Hagulſtadenſis) eccle f=, hen be:ore periſſiah jftodrank Wige or beer. 8. 


Eanbald his metropolitan of York, Pun: im, 5 139. Spelwan Conc, vol. 1. 
k About the year 757. the monks of p. 28 


Lindisfarn who, from the firſt tie of I Nin called! Finchen, in the bi- 
their inſtitut on, were allowed to grink  Auwpr IC of; Dutham. 


nothing but milk or watcr, obtained vol. x. P. 305. 


T gs Foo; + hall 


Selman Conc. 


(through the means of kin 8 Ceolwulf, 


te 
= fk 


7 © + 0p 79 oy 


perfect; with Jiu 
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rail be ſullicient. Every biſhop ſhall. be obliged to have 
daun up. A the altar, or upon the wall; the figure of the ſaint 
th whom ine chareh ts dedicated. | 

Foe ih declares againſt allowing all Scotchmen to bap- 


tizo, or read the divine fervice in England. 


: 
Theres mention of two councils more convened in Mer. 
I th 100 of 'Bernulph, one in- 821, and the other in 


r 0 the ift 5 ig a forgety; ditt they are both ot to 
ite confeatc IEC, us not to be wotth mnbtice;. > 


$f: 


R E F LE CII ON S 
ON 1 H B 


Primitive State of the Engliſh Ch urch, 


F Sgall cloſe my account o the primitive ſtate ot tho Eng- 


ih cliaten, witn a few remarks: that may ſerve to g a 
Juft, notogn. of, the thing. It is a great miſtake to imagine, the 
primitive church of the Engliſü cotreſponded in all points 
with the eur oY found ed b y the apoltles immediately after our 
S Wir Ma 'The chriſt! ian chufctt in her infancy, was 


in bot or wrinkle ; but in proceſs of time, the 


left: By (lt Jrees ſomet! Hing of ber primitive purity. From the 


. FS of the ape (tles to the VIEh century, errors and abutes 
CGH ih, vv hich. ſtrangelv disfigured her, and which daily in- 


creed duting the VIllth and IXth centuries, ſo thut true 


relivion by little and little degenerated into ſuperſtition. Our 
+ 


mer therefore of the primitive e church of England mult be con- 


formatile to the Thate of the chriſtian church at that time. 


mall not nets nidertake to ſhow wherein'thoſe innovations in 


the doatiines*; ant fervices of the church Conſiſted : but content 


my elf wich obſetving the chriſtian church, at the time of the 
anverlian OL ne Pngelic, was! far gone from its original pa- 


& 1 It ane, ef n{tince, be denied that the monks, WhO 


Were gtown, vere r FKünercus all ovet Chriftendom, had intro- 


dice, | fe 1 1 ae oy Dr acts chat "were not of divine or 
apotchical inflituci hs! if our Sarkbür and his apoſttes- had 


To got 
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forgot or neglected to give mankind full inſtructions in theſe 
matters, "Theſe voluntary acts of devotion, thongh intro- 


duced with a good intent, were nov carried {© 10 areat.: a 


height, that the generality of Chriſtians looked upon them as 
the life and foul of religion. I ſhall not int any farther on 
this ſubjeét, ſince I have no delign to enter into the contto- 
verſy, but only to make this obſe rvation, That the Engl h 
converted in the VIIta century, are t9, be conſid ered: 3s in the 
ſame ſtate with the reſt of the chriſtian world at thor time, 
ſeeing it was not in their power to KNOW more than their ma- 
ters taught them. | min | | 

Auſtin and his companions were the firſt tha 
goſpel to the Anzlo-Saxons. However, the ha anour of thei 
* corverfion ought not te be aſcribed to th em lone be 


Scotch monks of St. Columba had at jcaſt as great a ſhare in 
it as the Italians. For after theſe laſt had begun to make con- 


verts, the new C vriſtians being funk: again into idolatry, the 


Scotch monks were the perſons that ſet them right again, or 


rather that converted them anew. - 1 his was the cate in the 


kingdoms of 2 Northumberland, and Eaſt- Anglia, as hath. 


been related. As for the converſion of the Nlercians, the 
Italian miſſionaries had no hand in it at all, And yet Aultin 
has had the honour of converting the Engliſh, When b the 
main the progreſs he made was not very confiderable. is 


true he preached to the Saxons of Kent, as Mellitus did to 


thoſe of Eſſex, and that wich good ſucceſs. But then very 
probably this work was already begun, and even in great for- 
wardnets, when Auſtin arrived in England. It is bar i tg, con- 


ceive how theſe monks, who were forced to make ule of inter- | 


preters, could poſſibly have converted ſuch numbers of pag alten 
even to the baptizing ten thouſand in one day, in a few months 
after their arrival, it the Saxons had not been prepared betore- 
hand. This conjecture is farther confirmed by the letters of 
Gregory I. to Fheodoric king of Auſtraſia, to Theodobert his 


brother, and to QUEEN. Brunichild, to deſire them to aſliſt 
Auſtin in his journey to England. The pope tells th em he 139.5 


was informed for certain, that the Engliſh. earneſtly deft red to 
turn Chriſtians, Now 4s, it not evident, that,. it they ha 
{trang;defire to embrace the goſpel, they were as.cood as 
converted? There is great, reaſon to preſume, kin: 2 Ethelbert 
had already forme. liking) to, the chriſtian religion in fuſed inte 
him by his qucen, aud, eſpecially, ; oy, Luidherd, biſhop of F Soif, 
tons, who had attended, her into England. This 4s wha © £1 
author of the hiſtory of St. Auſlin s monaſtery poſit! e af- 
rms; 3 and 7 \almfbury ſays little lets, when he tells us, tha 
1 3 oy Fay 
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Ethelbert was very deſirous to hear what Auſtin had th nropoſe 


Beſides, if the perſon, character and conduct of Aullin, 

conſidered, it will he hard to believe, he made the prog ref 
aſcribed to him. Bede, who does not ſeem willing to leſſen 
his reputation, ſays nothing that is ve ry apt to raife in us an 


ot 


eſteem for his pteaching. Jnſtead of jr en aning his hiſtory 


mk 


with tho heads of Auſtin's firft ft diftburſe deſore Ethelbert, he 13 


contented oy relating only/the king's anſwer. This gives oc- 
caſion to ſuſneet, he was nit overfatiefied with that har 8 
Morecver, Is et 1s which Auſtin wanted the pop 
ſolve, do "_ 1678 redound to his honouf. This, na Jouk 
was the reaſon why Bede abridged them as much as p. b Fe, 
even to the re ndering W ſometimies fo obicure, that the 
meaning of the queſto: 1 muſt be learfit by. the anſwer. 
T0 the "fe con f1derations may be added, that Auſtin it the 
height hd his ſucce's, for which he is fo greatly honoured, 
elfavliihed but two bilhops only, Juſtus at Rocheſter, and 
Melita 3 at London, though the pope ha: 4 exprelly ordered wot 
to {etde biſhops where-ever there fuld be occaſion; This. 

a clear evidence, that the progress afcribed to him was not fo 
conſiderable as Gre: gory imagines. But what can one think 
of tuis ſame Auſtin, who the very firſt year deſerts his mis non, 


I goes to Arles to get himſelf conſecra ted archbiſhop, when 


a5 yet there was but a handful of Chriſtians in England, or 
rather in the alone kingdom of Kent? Fo what end the title 


e hbiihop and primate, at a time when there was not ſo 
: much as one biſhop in being? What can one think moreover 
of the pop®s anſwer to him concerning the biſhops of Gau, 
ke | hat hie allows bim no monner of juriſdiction over them? 

May it not be preft ſumed, that Tal 
Pia of Great Britain, wherewith the pope had honoured 


n, not content with the 


im, wanted to extend his juriſdiction over Gaul too? In 
fine, what can one think of SE s letter to him, exhort- 
ing him not be elated 9 e giſt of miracles, God had 
beſtowed on kim, unless Auſtin had ſent him word he had 


wrought ſeveral ? But Keio were theſe miracles? Would 


Bede, who has carefully related tho'e of Aidan, Finan, Fur- 


 feps, and the othet Scotch monk, whom he looked 1 as 


ſciilmat! CS, habe omitted thofe uf Auftin? And yet he gives 


us only! one „ and that of 4 later, dare #117 05 Gregory" Cer, 


ar this mol! {ufpicions' that ever Was, Ate, by bis on con- 


fi ne , t . as Wioddhr' itt order "ITY bling the Britons | to the 


obedienee of tb Pope e "IV hat: opiniicdh © an one have of Auity; 


heit it is et onfide 1909 it 110 What we al Re labburei to reduce th. 
i „„ 1 523.7 ! 3 nin 
Britons under the Jutilais ton of "tht! Pe of Rome, WRC 


CO 
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Saxon kit 17doms were ſuſtered to grovel in darkneis and idsla— 
ry f Fo wh 1 purpoſe did he complain to the: PORE: © G Ahe 
want of Jabourcrs in fo ew an harveſt, if he did hut 
employ thoſe he already had? And ii he did em) ploy 1 them, 
where are the fruits of their a tbours ? eV bat where their names? 
Vhere did they preach the goſpel? No hiſtorian lays a word 
af theſe things ; 75 except Juſtus and &ellitus, whe > Pre: bod 
at Rocheſter and London, it is not known where hs. {cent his 
companions, v. 10 according to the general Op ING; it, vete Ooty 
in number. | Re 
Again, the converts made 2 by thee J talian monks. were got, 
'tis to be feared, well grounded in their religion. 5 js 4 
natural inference from the apoftacy of the 1 ople G., Flex, 
Eaſt- An: glia, Northumberland, «1 nd Rent itielf, At RY NG 
Wien, ha ad they been true C briſtians, they would have given 
marks of the higheſt zeal. "This makes ove think, NET. con- 


—4 


V erſion was with Out any inde inte ( jon, a0 ther the 


} 41! 1149 
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cHect of fear or complaiſance to their 128, than Of a thetough 

be rtuaſion and knowledge of tac ck It is thercſore ſur- 
prizingly ſtrange, that the converſion of the Engiifh fhould 
n \[cribed to Auſtin, rather than to Aidan, to Finan, to 


Colman, to Cedd, to Diuma, and the other Scoteb monks, who 
undoubtedly Jaboured: much more abuncantly than her But 


here lies the caſe. Theſe laſt had not their orders f from Ro me, 


and therefore muſt not be allowed any ſharc in, the Born 
of this work. | 


Let us now reflect; a litele on the manner of 18 cohverſion 


of the Engliſh. In the beginning of © Chritianity, and even 
for the firſt three Hundred years, the couyerts generally con- 


S 
tilted of people of, the Jowelt rank, and we hear of nothing 
but perſecution and death from the 7 and nagt Eates. 


VV hercas in Engl. und, the kings were the irſt that & mbraced 
the faith, and hy YE Try authority and example 15 Wb" their 
ſubjects to do the. fame, In the ihn ng of the church of 
F. gland, we nmcet 3 no martyrs, except the two. for, s of 
VV al; pher King of Mercia, whoſe ſtory 1 is of very doubt! ul au- 
tha! ity. Vhence could proceed . this . dif icrence between the 

Church Wa Jed by, the apoſtles themſclyes,, i in ſo man. Parts 


of the world, and that founded in England 1 in the VIIch en 


tury phat is the italon the Devil. let 5 vigoroully ©b ſiruet: 7 
the, conve; ſton af the, Englifh, than that of ſo, many ther 


1 
114 


| 1 heſe eee” af] Fd. matter. 7 meny HIP A TO whi : 
not here enter into, but leave to the conſideration of Fe FO 2: 
1 ſhall only. remark, that the eaſe WRCrewith che convert 
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the En agliſa was wrought, extremely w eakens the furce of tho 
as gümen t drawn n favour of the chriſtian religion, from the 
e ons of the Roman empetots. 
Ha Lei a man conſider, ſays a famous Writer, the ef:abli 
. cg that a religion fo contrary. to nature ©, 
d make its w 99 in the world,, by ſuch mild and gentle 
Hibans, without” ary Vit Hence Or conltraint fy andy vet 10 TIT 
ry T6 ted Withal, that it Was not in the power of 
6 else! tcl 6 Arbe rous COLT ents to compel the 133 VEE? Ode 
Co 17 1 Ce their Fat 15 ; and (hat all this mould be don 38 only 


* without 5g alliftan CE Of any pliyce, BU, in dicec oppofition 


gebe A the kings af the-garth, Ke. It 15 caly fee this ar- 
güment tc 5 much of its ſtrength, Wok applied to the con- 
verſion ef the Englith. | | : | 
Wat All afords forther matter of wonder is this: 1 
eccletaſtical hiſtory ſpeaks of ſeveral ſaints in different parts Of 
the World, but withal tells us, that ſcarce. one of them of Faped 
being tertibly periecuted, or even loiing his: lite in the cauſc 


tritth, av Rete as in England alone, we find- in the ſpace of 
two hundred Years an increotdÞ; number ot men and women 


ſaints, Who never knew what partech on MEANT, Moreover, 
it nittorians may be credited, theſe faints, for tha moſt part 


were cndued with the gift of miracles, though the {wift 18 


greſs of, the goſpel ſeemed to render them of little uſe, But 


what 1s more, a conſiderable number of these faints were 
kings, queens, princes, princelles, or perſons of the higheſt 


7 
birth anch Rarions. 10 the pericd 6 „Oe. mention ed we have 


-v * 
— 


even kings and even q gucens, togeth T. wit h eight Princes, and 


ixteenrt'pr inceſſes, diſtinguilhed Witk 1405 title of ſaints: balides 


z © 


ten kings and eleven queens, ch e, their crowns to 


turn TOOLS, and who, according 1 to ten notions of thoſe 475 


might well be ranked in the number gf. ſaints. If it be aſked, 

gee 3 is it that in the VII.! h and VI itth centuries it was 
10 enſy for the great to procure a faintihip, I can alledge no 
Other reafon, but that ſanclity con fed then in enriching che 


abs to do than the poor. | | 
9-114 10 Dy) l ft VVV d. . , Is $9 
i 11 ih were Be oner convert M1 hy t inmamGgnl: 4 


Chaätches an a, my 2 which the rich were much better 
j 1 | Lo | 


TL * 4a he; 4 } 7” 80 hos wn : 
mifacyos' 4 ere Wrong t. an 1035 18 "Ty Rem. Re you ere. ſo much 13 
1 4. f is 1 hx "> = ; : 0 
vogue cur ne the two" forems ct tion Tot ed © e that 018,07 
* | 12 Fa - 4 | "SY \ , 1 N > |} ſ 7 * J FS 2 ' þ } Thi 34 14 
nt 7 15 30 Be. te N abt 505 te R Waniffs, Nor ſurely nothing worſe 
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Mw | 
other happened (it 1 may ſo ſay) cvery day. Bedt eccleſi- 
aſtical hiftory is full of them, for he was very cre Fn in 


ſuch matters, as well as Gregory I. Whole foible in that 
rewect is vifihle in his works. It is no wonder therefore 
the mifhoharies he ſent into l. ngland ſhould take after him, 
or that the Erg! ith Moutd be as eafy of belief as their 
teadhess. Phe Benedictite monks were the perions that ſet 


al thee miracles on foot: ſome out of pure 1 {umphicity,, others 


with defivn to attract to the monaſteries the 1 bers] alities both of 
high and Jow. Before the 5 ies were ſpread over the 
fand; the monks of St. Co 1 les given to gain and 


— — | 

wority views, akte 5 v-nolly to.the ſervice of G. d in the 
' Y * 4 1 N 1 S © 8 

Dnbes 39950 Cre they lie I ir com mo 11. Bu 1e Renedictines never 


(4 7 J „4 A C 14 0 1 92 * * 11 S 5 t 60 1 6 1 » | ” } 
elite 1111 t 1 by a DI 0 CHUTE Ort niuimbers ON FNRONAUCTICS wWiItn 
3 
ho oak ian TER, nd We: 

Hraughout the e RY "I? x 


"Tt was not however without orcar difficulty wat the popcs 


1 7 4 of 5 * 8 « Us F' * oy 
extended their nur {hon OVer the ixorthumbrians „ Pitts and 
8 5 tf!!! EOCNE og REEL 3 
dots, enounzn eiiie omann DICLIS-el0 monk. lab 0 ured art it in- 
Cella! IN. He aortnderfihnatens could NOUCONGCELYE the necel-, 

+ 15 7 FRESP SL; & Wan Oy FTT 
tity of ow nine the bined of Rome ſor univerſal biſhop 55 and 
ENT T , T5 TONY ENT th of 038 AAA RY » Bs 5 
Tf 18 certain, before He Ann Dein, THE.J2TICONS, 1 iets, 
9 TY LE ibrians, unanimouſly declared 
: Seots, FINE and Nor thun Br! 1185 unanim od, Je E224 re 287 1 


1 > f ? RY WE - yo Fn «1 / p | 
th DO PE MC Authorttv. Bede BY as ngen, M hen ne el IIs 1 
155 


2 is; 3 1 ace „ 3 KY 8 
0 ea ig of king OW] V;; He was at hength co minced, 


Y [ EF So: 3 FE 

e tne church of Rome was the true cathollck and apo! feen 
; EY 

„ church, though he had been educated in Scotland.“ As 


bon as this brince was prevailed with, he did ak be could to 


etal Sth the papa; avthority in his dominions, and Scotland at 


laſt was carried away with the torrent, after 4.5 bert an Faid 
prieſt had gained the monks of Jona. 


Upon $i Eng! ith ſubmitting to the: | juritcig lion of 1 pape, { 


all ünaein ible care was t taken to IT them from:  tTal}ing oft; 
One of the moſt effec Aua! means for that purpoſe, was, the not 


admitting into the government of the church N but Italian 


prieſts or. MONKS, or F nolifh ones educated at Rome or in 
France, This is evident from the Vith canon of the ſecond 


council ef Calcuith, which forbids the allow; ing any Scotchman 


to perforin d ly ine ſetvice in F. naln ind, Be de plain] y diſcovers 


he policy of Rome when he bays, the pope ordered abbot 
| Adel in to e Theodorus into! england, that he might. have 
an eye over him, for fear that prelate, being a nitive of Cili- 

„ ſhould i: nroduce into the church of England any thing 


© Cont: ary to the cuſtoms of ] Rome. 


1 have 


arge rovonucs, and cauſed the-napal authority to be eee 


hat 
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2 . Us, 


council of Calcuith would not have ordered that ſacrament t 


converlion. 5 o theſe I might add feveral other inſtances; 


of England, from the couverſion. of the Engliſh to the Re- 


THE 111 STORY 


I have but one mote remark to make relat; ing to the doc. 
trine of the church of EIS d in the VIIth and SRO, 1.Cen - 
tories, and the beginn: ig of the 1IXth. It is a great miſts 


LAS) take 
to think the articles of faith in the Enatith churc ch were 8 


ſame with thoſe in the Roman at this day. For inſtance, it 
would be very wrong to imagine the Eugliſh believed, at that 
time, the ablolute ne ceflity of baptifa: as the Romans do at thi; 
preſent. If this doctrine had been received among them, the 


[ 


10 
be adminiſtered only at Eaſter and Whitſontidæ. As. far 


110 


the truth is it to believe the Engliſh worſhippe 0 ihmnges. de 
| contrary is evident from a letter the famous Alcuin an Eng 


man wrote to Charles the Great, concerning the econd CG Un 
cil of Nice, where eee was carried to a mont 


height. Ihe ne CE ty of priefts living ſingle 1 is alc a 905 


** 3 


unde OWN to the church of England in thoie days, ſince it w 


Vy <1 3 


| 110 receive / ©] there fill at le alt hve. hundred years alter their 


? 


10 JU. 
as they arc not peculiar: to F-ngland d, 1 ſhall only obferve in ge. 
neral, that all the Moe vation 5 in the doctrines of the church. 


* 
14 


mation, owe their i to Rome. 
I don't find the church of England was concerned in the 
controverſtes that wore on foot in the church d: uring the VII 

and VIIIch eenturjes: Among all ihe councils convened in 
England Within that page, n 61 one deere 8 Any thing rela 011 Ng 


— 


-v p by go — 7 1 AP ay Tr 214 ' 
to. the doctrines of religion, except the Ty nod of Calcuith, 
| 7 EB. 


where the condemnation of the Monothelites was ratificd. 
Their way was to road the canons of the genel al councils, and 


agree Sto them. Thus du tring theſe tio centuries, it does not 


2 IJ \ +4 «1 oy 3 'M L * 1 . by 3 | Y4 2 
appear that the church of E ngland wa trouble: With Eerclics 
4 * 1 1 1 * b ba ay ; * , P . a Vas 4 ; 711 
Gi 5! Nu In the lundamen al docrines of FCligion. In th. Js 
< * 4 517 10 rieſts ang me «+ *, LEA r:} Or 1 If 1163013} 
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the Ways a: d means of zugmenting their rcucnues, man gen 


me of divinity, I here were : ſome alſo that were diſtim— 
"ities for holineſs of ie, or for 2 ea in propagating the. 
goſpel. I have alteady mentioned Kean Thad rot 
88015. dv Fox 10) menti oned ſome few; hy AS. 1.149 1 
1 F ' , ; , n 
an opportunity of making them all knowyn, I ihali here {upon 
5 Wiek account of three or four that make a enge Hu: 
. » . e, 12 1 7 3 ö | | 
: 1 Tit % e! } ca 1 6 $4, 41 LISA by of Em: SELF Rn 


b : 1 We = 5 * 11 : : 
fg F437 * 7 « ». 1 I — 17 L's 7 +, ' *\ 717 ö 4 
Feber, i Een; lit 1 prieſt, retiring imo Heland tO to- 115 
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ſtüclles, paſld lome time after into Schrlang, where he prevail 
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this ſervice done the ſee of Rome, a good part of the encomi- 


ums beſtowed upon him are owing. Hv 


vever this be, it 1 


ſaid that having a deſign to go and preach the goſpel to the Ger. 


m: 2 Saxon 85 
1. 
14 


order froni heaven. But, 


he was ” Hiverted from his purpoſe by an exprets 
as he had the converſion of that na- 


tion very much at heart, he {ent Wilbrod in his place, 
WW 5Hhrod 5 8 arrived in en PFipin, mayor of the 


palace bf Franc e, ſent him into sr rieflahd, whicy he had late 
After M 
{tay there, he took a journey to Rome, ve here he was conſe— 
crate by pope Sergius I. bi Moy of the Fr! 


ſubdaͤued, to preach the goſpel. 


his fee at Utrecl ht, 

V/infrid, an Eng! iſn Bene 
many, where he allied the 
ing having met with? 


ame of Bont 
At ſuecet 


ilbrod had made ſome 


Cſlanders. He hxed 


of which my C was the firſt biſhop. 


692. 
ly Wilbrod. . 
3 gs v. 


Cap. 


mne no! ik, was ſent to Ger. Wintrid, 


face, His preach- 
"er was made the firſt 


archbiſhon of Mentz, 55 the pope 's legate for al! Germany. 


It is ſald he was the ſonl of a cartwrioht, 


and that the arch- 


biſnops of Menz for that reaſon hear Sele in their arms. 


Boniface was 
in 754 7 


(GG uthlack “ 


[2 


was the fr 


Croy gs where t 
ter w Vo 0 IJ built? ” Io 


n Pit fars he was of -royo]l cxtrac- 

"1 * « 4 1 44 6 k 

tion. *Phere is a collection of” his let- 
ters extant, particuleily his letter to 


Ethel d Kings of Nt ia, puhziched at 


Nie nt 2 by + 5errarius; - Du Linh, Cent. 
0 "He had been a fo!dier ſeven years, 


and out of humanity vied ty return the 
enemy athud part of tis pluyder taken 
from them. 

p As the 
notice of all 
Rapin, be benin? with | | 
f Nennivs, a bot of Panecr, ſup- 

poſed to be one of the fatty monks 
hat eicapad, Wien twW•ielve hi 
their bretnen, pore fl. in hy Adelfrid 
king of Narthimbertand: He flouriſh- 
ed about the year 6204 though it is 
ſaid in tie bet copies of his books, that 
he Wrote in 950, Jn 24 Mervint regis, 


Lanes! 


There, ie nothing publificd ot H 8 but 
bis Hiftoria Brit): num. 


Next aſter bim comes Eede, who 
| Vote an ec leftaſiical hiſtary of F EI. 


tranſſutor deſigns to take 


ba rbarouſly murdered by the pa: Zans 
anchoret 


choice, for his retirement, of a fenny- place in Merci: 
the famous monaſter) Oi 


the hiſtortans omitted by 


hundred of two. His body was removed 


in F rioſland 


THe made 
called 


that name Was at- 


in England. 


nd, from Juli us Ceſar?s  invaſio on, to 


"this rear of gur Lerd 731, at the re- 


J 


_gquelt of Ceolulph king of NottUwumber- 


land, to: whom it was dedicated. He 
was born In 673, in the 


mouth of the Pine in Northumberland. 
He was bred up trom 11; childhoed in 


the ſaid monaſtery, where he lived all 
He Was ordained at ni\ncteer | 


his life. 
t thirty 


a deacon, and a a pricſt; from 


which time till the fiity-nimh of his 
His works 


are printed in eight tomes, beſides his 


2g Ne never eealcd veriting. 
Opuſcul», He died in 735, aged fixty- 
trom 


Jarrow to Dwham, and placed in the 


1 lame eo fin Wiln St. Cu hbert's. | 
with Bede lived Ste- 
Teddt, or Eddivs, in the 


1 ry 
Ener ary 


phen Fd | cli, 


reien of Oſtic king of Nor: umberlandz 
he died in 720. Bede ſays, he was the 
beit finger in the North ; on Wy bich ICs 
count be was invited to York by VII- 
(e the biſnop, whoſe life he wrote in 

| 5 Latin, 


precintts of. 
the monaltery of, Jarrow, near. the 


Guthlack, 


714. 
Ingulph. 
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abbot of St, Auguſtin's Canterbury, 
He was diſcip'e to Egbert archbiſhop 
of Vork. Being ſent amballador by 
Offa to Chatles the Great, that prince 
got leave for him to ſtay at his court, 
and was taught by him logic, aſtrono. 
By his perſua. 
fien the emperor founded the univyerſ;; 
of Paris and likewiſe of Pavia. He 
wrote a great many books, as ſays Pi: 


Latin, in ſomewhat a better ſtile than 
could be expected from that age. This 


treatiſe, which contains ſeveral mate- 


rial paſſages relating to eccleſiaſtical as 
well as civil tate, having continued in 
manuſcript in the library of Sir John 


Cotton, and alſo in that of Saliſbury, 


was publiſhed by Dr. Gale in his laſt 
volume or Engliſh writers, 

In the VIII ch century lived Alcuin, 
or Albin, a famous Northumbrian. He 


Aas bred a Benedictine, and was made 


my, and mathematics. 


He dicd in 804, 
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BOOK IV. 


the reign of EGBERT t0 EDWARD the martyr, with 
 *oboſe reign this book concludes. A particular and cu- 


incluſive. 


of the ſeven kingdoms, ſeemed to be better ſecured 


ceived either how their c could ſupply them with troops 
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2 of the Danes. 7 heir continual irruptions from 


rious account of the laws and cuſtoms introduced by 
ALFRED the GREAT, which are the baſis of the 
=_ -pre/ent laws of ENGLAND. The fate of the church 
and religion, from EGRERT 1 EDWARD the martyr 


NG LAND now grown 1 by the union 


than ever from foreign invaſions, And yet, pre- H. | Hunting 
4 "  fently after this union it was, that the Danes be-" "+ 
IS theic deſcents with a fury, equal to that wherewith the 
ngliſh themſelves had formerly 8 the Britons. For 
above two hundred years theſe new enemies were ſo obſli- 
nately bent upon the ruia of the iſland, that it cannot be con- 


| ufticient for ſo long and bloody a war, ur the Engliſh hold out, 
| 1413 a _—_ 
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' Origin of 
the Danes, 


THE HISTORY 


againſt ſo, many repeated attacks, This war is to be the chief 
ſubject of our fourth book, and of great part of the fifth. But 
before I center upon oarticulats, it will be neceſſary to premiſe 
ſome account of theſe Danes, who in the IXth century be- 
came ſo formidable to al! are efpeclally to England. 
Scandia, or Scandinavia, fituated in the north of Europe, 
contains f tract of land in lengthy tram north to ſouth about 
fourchundred leaguess. and in breath from caſt to weſt about 
one hundred and fiſty. If the northern hiſtorians ate to be 


5 credited in What they; ſay of the Origin of their anceſtors, this 


rather two branches of the ſame nation, I mean, the Goths: and 
Swedes, who founded two large kingdoms in this part of the 


and ſometimes divided, ſprung, as they ſay, all thoſe colonies 10, 
which after the decline o the Roman empire, over-ran the reſt 
of Europe. But without ſtaying to examine whether all they 


thentic, I ſhall take them for guides in what they lay of thole 


country was peopled ſoon after the flood, by two nations, or 


world. From theſe two nations, who were ſometimes united 


advance concerning the congueits of:-thefe adventurers is au- 


that remained in the northern countries; 


In the reign of Eric the fixth King of the Goths b, Goth. 
land was become lo very pop ous, that the ne W538 un- 


able to maintain its inh zabitants. To remedy this inconve- 


nience, which daily increaſe, Eric Was compelled to ſend 


away part of his ſubjects to. ſeek - their fortune in the neigh- 


bouring iſles ©, Theſe colonies at length not only pecpled the 


Janus 
Kelding, 


Buaning'us 
Chron. Dan. 


ens but alfa Jutland on the muiment, formerly knoun 
by the name of Cimbricia Cherfungſus. The N thus 
ſpread over the iſles and the Chcrioneſe; acknowledged above 
ſeven hundred, years the kings o Gothland for their ſove- 
reigns. Humel, the ſixteenth king bbihe Goths, firſt made 
them independent, by letting - then! have for their king Dan 
his ſon, from whom Denmark rcccivet its name 4. Norway 


alſo, very probably was peopled by. Gothic colonies; ſince it 
remained a long while under the dominion of the kings of 


Gothland. In proceſs of time, and after many revolutions, 


err was een by e wa e of keen 


ef Sweden as lay Wes gf che Golf of by. Obs BY werg to lea ve their Country 
_ whenee the Baltle fel. 
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OF ENGLAND. 


em about the end of the IXth century, when it became fub 

The Danes and Norwegians, being thus ſeparated from 
their anceſtors the Goths and Swedes, became ſo powerful as 
to be in condition to make head againit them both in ſeveral 


wars, Tbe ſituation of their country, and the great plenty 


of all things neceſſury for building and equitping' a fleet, foon 


made them ſuperior at ſca to all their neighbours. In time, 5 
they employed all their naval forces in plundering of fhips, 
and ravaging the coaſts of Europe. Franee, England, and 
the Low- Countries, were moſt expoſed to their robberies. 
For above one hundred and fifty years the ſea was covered 
with Daniſh pyrates. They were grown fo powerful, that 
Charles the Great could never ſubdue the Saxons, whilſt affiſt- 
cd by the Danes. Hiſtory obſerves, that this emperor hav- Meur 
ing ſent his ſon Pepin to make war upon the Saxons, this 
prince was prevented in his deſigns by Gothric king of Den- jo. mag 
mark's ſending a reinforcement of Danes on board three hun- lib. xv, 
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ius 


iſt. Dan. 


dred veſſels. A northern hiſtorian affirms, that Charles the P. 1. 


Great was never better pleated than at the news of Gothric's 
death, having deſpaired of accomplithing his ends, as long as 


that prince was alive. 


As people encreaſe and multiply exceedingly in cold coun- 
tries, it often happened that Denmark and Norway were 


over-ftocked with inhabitants, and therefore forced, in order 
to make room for the relt, to ſend away large colontes, 


Their natural inclination: to à ſea-faring life made theſe co- 
lonies readily abandon their country, as it procured them 


greater liberty of roving and playing the pyrate, on pretence 
of looking out new. habitations. This was chiefly the riſt of 
thoſe pyracies committed by the Danes and Norwegians, in'the 
IAth century, in France, England, the Low-Countries, and 
Germany. The great booty the firſt adventurers brought off, 


tempted the richeſt and moſt powerful of their countrymen 
to try their fortune in the ſame manner. They entered into 
_ aflociations, and fitted out large flects to go and ravage foreign 
countries. Theſe aſſociations were much of the fame nature 
wich thoſe entered into now a- days in time of war, by the 


inhabitants of the ſea-port towns in France: and Flanders, 
and always by the corfairs of Barbary. In ſhort, they were 


ſo uſed to this painful way of trading, that very conſiderable 


flects were put to ſea. They had the authority of their kings 


liderable booty was in view, made no fcruple 


g always ſhare in the ſpoils, 
generals, and when a con- 
even to com- 
mand 
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mand them in perſon. Theſe are the flects that made ſuch 
devaſtations in ſeveral parts of Europe, and cauſed the in. 


THE HISTORY 


habitants of France, England, and the Low-Countrics, to 
make ſad lamentation for the miſeri:s brought upon them b 
the northern nations *, They were called in France, Nor. 
mans, that is to ſay, men of the north; but in England, 
they were generally ſtiled Danes or Goths. There is no 
doubt but the Swedes and Goths very often Joined With the 
Danes, in order to ſhare in the booty, Nay, it appears 
that the Frieſlanders were concerned with the Danes in ra- 


vaging the coaſts of France and England. This doubtle{: 


the reaſon, the Engliſh hiſtorians call them h 


Getes, Goths, Jutes, Norwegians, Dacians, Danes, Swedes, 


Vandals, Frieſlanders, their arniies being 8 ORE. of theſe 


Rog. de 
Hoy. 


ſeveral nations. 


It is eaſy to ſee, "2a what has becn faid of the Dancs, 
that their intent, when firſt the ey invaded the coatts of Eng land, 


was only to plunder, And therefore they made war, not like 


regular troops, with ſome fixed and ſettled defizn ; but like 
pyrates, ſacking and de troy ing what they could not carry 


away. As they were divided into ſeveral independent bands, 


it frequently happened that no ſooner was one gone, but anc- 


ther came, by which means the inhabitants had ſcarce any 


reſpite from their incurſions. This way of making war was 


very inconvenient for the Engliſh, it obliging them to be 


upon their guard at all times, and in all places, ſince the iſla: 


Was liable to be attacked on every fide, On the other hand: d, 
their enemies, whoſe numbers were continually encreaſing, 


Sax, Gram. 
Magnus. 


 Meurfhus, 


Pontanus. 


being headed by leaders who had no authority over each ot her, 
there was no entering into treaty with them, one band not 
looking upon itſelf bound by what another did. Thus the 
Engliſh having nothing to gain, but much to loſe, were at a 
loſs what meaſures to take againſt thoſe enemies, who carricd 
deſolation wherever they came. I am very ſenſible the Da- 


niſh hiſtorians ſet theſe matters in quite another light, T oye 
expreſs the advantages the Danes had over the Engliſh in their 
firſt incurſions by the name of conqueſts, and ſtile the | 


ſtruggles of the Engliſh to free themſelves from d ente 


ſo many revolts. But notwithſtanding their giving things 
theſe ſpecious names, their advantages are to be conſidered 
as before repreſented, at leaſt for the fut hundred Yeats after 


wy began their nate 
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OF ENGLAND. 
Before I leave this ſubjeR, it will be proper to obſerve, that 
the Engliſh and Daniſh hiſtorians give very contradictory ac- 
counts of theſe wars. Each endeavours to the utmoſt of his 
ower, to magniiy the advantages of his own nation, and 
leſſen thoſe of the oppoſite party. However. it is but too vi- 
ſible that the Danes could not have got ſuch ſooting in Eng- 


land, had not victory generally inclined to their fide. But 
this is not all wherein hiſtorians difagree. They differ chiefly. 
in chronological matters, and in the names of the perſons of 


whom they are ſpeaking, which muſt of neceſſity breed the 
greateſt contuſion in hiſtory, 


Through all theſe difficulties I am obliged to fleer my 


courſe, with all imaginable circumſpection and warinels, left. 


I ſhould be put to a {tand by the obſtacles that every mo- 


ment occur. If the readers do not find that connection, and 


thoſe other embelliſhments they could wiſh for, it muſt be 
remembered, that the narration of a war carried on for the 


ſake of plunder only, is hardly capable of connection or em- 


belliſhment. _ 5 „ 
After theſe remarks, which ſeemed to me neceſſary for the 
better underſtanding of the ſequel, it is time to return to the 
reign of Egbert, which was left unfiniſhed in the foregning 
book, where he appeared only as king of Weſſex. He is vow 


= to make his appearance as king of all England, and as real mo- 
J of the ſeven kingdoms of the Heptarchy. wa Bat 


—— LI 8 — 


EGBERT, the fi king of ExcLanp, 
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GBER T, who began his r»ion over the Weſt-Saxons xGrrrT 
My b 4 ME 855 = *7 . ; - 8 1 
In 800, finiſ ed nor his Conqueſits til! 827, or 828, firſt king of 


from which time his ide of king of L. land is to be dated, 
But to avoid miſtakes. it muſt be remembered, that the king- 
dom this prince was in 2&3! polſefiion of, conlified of the 


= * 


ancient kingdoms of Walen, Suſſex, Est, and Effex, that 


Eng! 


1 AL 
. 


Tyrrel, p. 


254. 


a peopled by SAXC15 al Jutes. As for the Scher three | 


kingdoms, whoſe inhabitants were Angles, he was contented 


with reſerving the ſovereizuty over them, permittipg them to 


be governed by kings wilo were his vailals and tributaries . 


_ altis to be obſerved, he was not per- all the petty Kings, notwithſtanding 
fectly abſolute, though he became they were tributories, held their tities 
monarch of England; for ſome, if not for many years, and fome ſuccethons 


of 


5 Vor. I. 


„ * , „ ! — 
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It has been ſeen how this prince, before he turned his arms 
againſt his countrymen, attacked and ſubdued the Britons of 
Cornwal and Wales. Though his power after that was great- 


ly encreaſed, yet the Welfh by their proceedings plainly 
ſhewed they deligned to ſhake off his yoke, Egbert, inform. 
ed of their intent, gave them no time to purſue it. 
ed into their country with ſo numerous an army, that they 
were forced to ſubmit, without offering to come to a battle. 
The Danes Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the fruits of his victories, the 
make a Danes, who had before made two deſcents on England b, ar- 


deſcent. 


833. rived at Charmouth ©, with thirty-five veſſels. 


which though he found they did not do, but on the contrary 


Egbert firmly ſtood their ground, he reſolved to attack them. But he |} 


worſted by 


e ee ſoon experienced, Ne: had to deal with much more formidable 


enemies than he imagined. After a long and bloody battle ©, 


he had the vexation to ſee them victorious, and his own army 


entirely routed. Nay, he found himſelf fo very hard preſſed 
that he was forced at length to follow his flying troops, being. 
indebted to the darknels of the night for his very Ike. This 
| mortification, very grievous to a prince hitherto always victo- 
rious, cauſed him to take other meaſures for his defence againſt 


| theſe new invaders. Mea ntime the Danes, having no deſign 


to make conqueſts, were ſatisfied with plundering the country, 
5 and rteurned to their ſhips. 

The Danes Two years after, another band of Daniſh pyrates, having 
make ano. been informed by their ſpies that the Corniſh Britons © were 


extremely defirous of throwing off the, yoke of the Engliſh, 


Sax, Annal, went and landed in their tetritories, where they were gladly 


received. Being reinforced with ſome Britiſh troops, they 
began their march in order to give the Engliſh monarch battle. 
They were in hopes to ſurpriſe him, but were themſelves 


of monarchs after him: as Witlaf, Sax. Ann. Huntingd, 
king of Mercia, under Egbert; and c In Dorſetſhire. 

Bertulpn under Ethelwulf his fon, 
Beorred king of Mercia, and Edmund among others, the two biſhops of Win- 


He march- 


As they met 
- Box” Aan. Win 80 reste they landed and ravaged the country. 
Malm. lib. Egbert upon the firſt news of this deſcent, marched againſt 
ii. them with what troops he could haſtily draw together, verily 

| believing at his approach they would repair to their ſhips, 


d There were ſlain in this battle, 


king of the Eaſt-Angles; and ſo they 
continued, at leaſt until Edward the 
Elder. See Ingulph, p. 8, 11, Ke. 


Brady, p. 1 14. 


„ b Viz, in 780 ut Portland; and 
in 822, in the iſle of Shepey, which : 
. laid waſte, Aſſer. Anu. p. 154. 


Oſmond. 
Ann. 
e For they ſtill inhabited Cornwal, 5 
paying tribute to Egbert, Rapin. 


cheſter and Sherboxn, Hereferth and 


Wigferth, and the two earls Dudda and 


Hunting. . 345. Sax. 


aſtoniſhed 
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OF ENG LIN. 
aſtoniſhed to hear he was marching dire Ay towards them with 
the ſame intent. His former misfortune having made him more £ 
cautious, he had kept his army in readineſs to march upon the « 
firſt notice of their arrival. Accordingly being informed, they e. 
were landed in the welt, he haſtened thither with all his forces. 
He engaged them near Hengiſtdun * in Cornwal, and obtained 
a fignal victory, which mw defaced the diſhonour of his former 
detcat. 

After this ſortuttate blow, which: delivered the Engliſh 
for a ſhort ſpace from the Daniſh invaſions, we hud but one 
remarkable particular in Egbert's reign. It is faid, that this 
prince, by a public edict, approved by the general alem ly of 
the nation, ordered, that for the future the name of England 
{ſhould be piven to that part of Great Britain, conquers d by 
the Anglo-S axons, and erected into ſeven kingdoms ? 


tory, 


But ebe ert con- 


it is much more likely, he only confirmed or revived this name, Chung 


which certainly is more ancient than the reign of Fobert. 
| We find in Bede's 
time the three 
_ ently called Angli or Engiiſh. And indeed Bede him: elt, who © 
wrote long before Egbert, gives his hiſtory the title of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Engliſh Nation, though it mnch 
more relates to the churches of Kent, Weſſex, Dull ex, and 
Effex, than to thoſe of Mercia, Northumberland, and E aſt- | 
Anglia. I have already faid, that the change of the name of 


the 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, tha at before that Brits | 
nations ſettled in Great Britain, are indiffer- "hg of 


Britain into that of England, ought to be referred to the vear p,acc. rt. 


585, of. 586. In confirmation of which, 
improbability of Egbert's 


and to ſhew the nor being 
being the author ok this change, 15 the 1 au- 


mall alledge the following proofs, which to me ſeem. very! chang 


ſtrong. In the firſt place, Egbert had no reaſon to call 
the ſeven kingdoms England, ſince he himſelf was a Saxon, 
and the provinces, his own kingdom conſiſted of, were 
peopl cd with Saxons and Jutes. Beides the Angles or Engliſh 


f Now called Fiege Fill. Rapin. 

g The whole account of this matter 
is thus; „ Egbert having ſubdued the 

fix Saxon kingdoms, and forced them 
to ſubmit to his dominion, called 
_ a great council at Wincheſter, where- 
to were ſummoned all the great 
men of the whole kingdom; and 
there, by the general conſent of the 
clergy and laity, Egbert was crowned 
king of Great Britain: and at the 
lame time, he enacted, That it 
„„ ſhould be for ever after called 
1 England ; and that thoſe who 


cc ſhould now be ſtiled Engl: hen.“ 
Annals of the cathedral chu ef 
Weſtminſter, in Monaſtic, Anglican, 
vol. i. p. 32. R. de Diceto, p. :49.. 
Chronol. St. Auttin's Mona. Cant. 
in X. Script. 2238; aas after them 
in all our modern 95 oniclets. Egbert 
may indeed have publiſhed an ed &t tor 
the confirming or reviving of that 
name; but that it was inn ong bee 
fore this time, is evide-t (as Rapin ob- 
fſcrves) mom the laws of king Ina 
from Bede“ Ecclehafhcal 19 from 


88 before were named Jutes or Saxons, 


U2 


Mat. Weſtm, p · Os &c, 
inhabit- 
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292 THEHLISTORY 
inhabiting Mercia, Eait- Anglia, and Northumberland, Were 
his vaſlals and tributarjes. Now is it at all likely, that the 


Conqueror ſhould impoſe on his victorious ſubjects tne name 
of thoſe they had ſubdued ? This might indeed be done by 
degrees, but it is not probable a congueror ſhould enjoin 1 
by an edict: But as this amounts to no more than conjecture, 
Jo. Sarisb. 1 ſhall proceed to more ſubtlantial proofs. An kiltotja 
politively affirms, that a little after the founding of the eve; 
| kingdoms, the name of England was given to Britain by he 
unanimous conſent of the even kings. But this can by ng 
means be applicd to the time of Egbert (above two lund:ed 
and fifty years after) ſince that prince could not have pub. 
| liſhed his edict till after the diſiolution of the Heptarchy. Be- 
ſides, how came Bede, who lived one hundred and fitty 


years before E. g bert, to call the three nations ſettled in Britain; 


Engliſhmen, if that monarch was the author of that name! 
But What is ſtill convincing, tou 20. the {ſubjects of Inn, 
king of Weliex, were Saxons or lutes, that buince however, 
Brompt. in his laws enacted for th: : Weſt-Sx ons, only les them 


ge 11 Engliſhmen. If an Englihman, ſays he, commits theft,— 
. Again, If a Welſh flave tall kill a H E e ban it not 


78. | 
plain that unleis this name had been common to the three 


nations, Ina would not have called his een Englithm nen, 
"ut Saxons ? In ſhort, it is not at all ſtrange that immedia tely 
after founding the ſeven kigdoms, the Anglo. Saxons ſhould 


term their conguelt England, fince the Angles were in po- 
ſeſhon of a larger and more conſiderable tract of land than 


both the Saxons and Jutes.“ But it was not natural this name 
ſhould be introduced in the reign of Egbert, when the three 
kingdoms of the Angles were gone to decay, and the kingdom 
of the Weſt-Saxons in a flouriſhing ſtate. 


The death Egbert died in 838 b, after he had reigned thirty- ſeven 


1 years, twenty years as king of Wieſſex only, ſeven years wita 


come beyond Offa's Dike, the boundary of Mercia and 
Wales. 


Egbert left but one «fon. named Ethelwulph, who ſuc 
| 6d him both as _ King: of Wellen, N Kent, aud Ju 


cced- 


eb 


n. Some place U death! in 836 or tow Bapin lle was burled at t Wincheſter, 
Dlalmsb, p. 37 wor. 8 „ | 


and 


the dignity of monarch, and ten years as real ſovereign of all 
England, Redburg his ſpouſe had never aſſumed the titl. 
and port of a queen, becauſe of the law made in Weſſex, on 
J. Beaver. account of the death of Brithric., She is ſaid to have per- 
ſſuaded the king to forbid the Welſh, on pain of death, to 
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and as ſorereign of the other three kipgdoms. Egbert had ruab. 


doubtleſs another fon, fince this was deffoned for the church, Hiſt. Mon, 
A modern author gives the name of Et thelbert to Egbert's eldeſt Tyra, 
ſon ; but ] know not whence he had his information. Some 
ſay he had allo a daughter called Edgith, who founded the ]J-Tinmuth, 
abbey of Polleſworth i, but this is uncertain. | 

By all that has been ſaid of Egbert, it is eaſy to ſee this 
prince had all the qualifications of a great warrior, He ac- 
compliched nis ends, not by ſuch methods as Hengiſt and Offa 
had tal en, but by way of arms, which though no leſs criminal, 
tarniſhes not the renut ation: of thole that make uſe of it, eſpe- 
cially when crowned with ſucceſs. It is a ſad thing that am- 
bition, by which princes are led to invade the property of others, 
ſhould pats in the world for a virtue, and that a hiſtorian, by 
reaſon of mens depraved notions, ſhould nat dare to repreſent 
it in its true colours, fince, generally [peaking they are your 
ambitious princes that are honor ured J with the ſirname of Great. 


— — : 1 „ 
— — 


2. E T H E L W U 1 p H. 


HET, WULPH, Eberts only fon, came to ol crown ETHEL- 
, after his father's death. Some ſay he was forced to have WULPH, 


2d * 
a ſilpen ation from the pope, becauſe he was in holy orders. Engle, 


But it is not very likely, that after the death of his elder brother, 838. 


Egbert would ſuffer him to be bred a e lince he had Sax. Annal. 


no ei ſon to ſucceed him. Te” 1 
52 V 
Ethel wulph was hardly warm in his throne, hin a fleet The Dunes 


0 Danes appeared near Southampton. After they had land at 


hovered up and down for ſome time, they landed and ra- Southamp- 

vaged the flat country. Ethelwulph, a lover of peace and wo 
ax, Ann, 

his eaſe, ſent Wulfherd his general againft them, who beat H. Hunt. 

them back to their Mips. But the king had not reaſon long lib. iii. 

to rejoice at this victory. Before his army returned, news 

was brought him that more Daniſh forces, having landed „ 


Portland, were plundering and deſtroying the country. Tho? 
he had no ca ate to be Nee wich Walk nerd, be ent 0 


i In Warwickſhire, reins of the government, p. „02. Ry, 
a B:ompton and Huntinodon foy that b Wulfherd was probably then 
be had been conſecrated bi ſhop of Win- dead ; for he died in $37, according to 


cheſter; but upon his father's death, o- the Saxon Annals, Which place Egbert's 
eller nls failing, he took upon him the death in 836. 
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294 THsS WIS UNT, 
earl Ethelhelm to command the army, who was ſhame 
fully beaten and put to flight ©. Herbert the ſucceeding ve. 
neral, was ſtill more unfo \rtunate, for he was not only Vane 
quiſhed, but loſt his life in the battle. Theſe two victories 
gave the Danes opportunity to over-run ſeveral counties, 
particulariv Kent and Middleſex d. 5 Canterbury, Rocheſter, 
and London were great ſufferers on 1 this occation, the enemy 
committing unheard-of cruelties before the y returned to thei; 

| | ſhips, 
839. * make W itglaph, king of Mercia, die this year, 85 
Others place his death two years ſooner, in 837. But thi 
difference is of little moment, this prince making but a ven 
Berthulph mean figure after he became vaſſal to the king of W 5 155 


king of | Berthulph, | his brother {ucceeded him. 
8.40. The next year Ethelwulph, not at all ſatisfied with his tw; 


Afer, Ang. Jaſt generals, was reſolved to go in perſon againſt a body of 
MHuntingd. Danes, that were arrived in thirty-five ſhips, and landed on 


the coaſt of Weſſex. The two armies engaging at Char 
mouth, the Engliſh were worlted, and thought themſclve; 
happy, that the enemy, after their victory, were contented 


with carrying off their booty, the only end of theſe Daniſh 
EXPec; itions. | 


being This year (or as ſome fay the year b was ; very e- 


ot the Picts. markable for the entire deſtruction of the Pits. After a long 


war with the Scots their neighbours, they loſt two ſucceſſie 


battles, which diſabled them from making any farther refit— 


Nnchan, ance. Keneth II. king of Scotland, exaſperated againſt them 
Beth: :- for having ſlain his father, and inhumanly. mangling his 


Helling. corpſe, told the Scots, they ought not to loſe the pretent op- 


portunity of rooting out a nation that had been their perpe- 


tua] enemies. His advice was approved of, and executed win 
ſuch a barbarous fury, that from that time nothing remains 


but the bare memory of that miſerable nation, which had 6 
Jong flourithed in Great Britain. Tt is chiefly owing to his 
extirpating the Picts, that Keneth II. was looked upon by the 


Scots as an illuſtrious prince, and one of the founders of their 


_ monarchy. 


'Ettelwnlph The Danes continuing their Rs Wa Ethelwulph, whio 


reigns part was naturally indolent, thought himſelf unable to govern alone 
ens ce hi, all his dominions, expoſed as they were to the perpetual in- 
1144ural ſon. ſults of foreigners. This Seele, and perhaps ten- 


c In this battle car] Ethelhelm was in Lindſey; Eaſt | Anglia, and Kent, Lax. 


ſlain. Sax. Annal. II. Huntingd. p. Ann. Huntingd. p. 347. _ 
307. e He was buried at Rependune, ot 


d They killed abundance of reale Repton 11 Derbyſhire, | Flor. Wigan. 
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Northumberland, Ethelred was recalled by his party, who 


OF ENGLAND. 


2 
1 


der affection for Athelſtan his natural fon f, made him reſolve 
to reſign to him the kingdoms of Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex 8, 
with thetitle of king of Kent, reſerving to himſelf the lovere!, xnty 
of all England, with the kingdom of Weſlex. 


ETHELWULPH, AT HEIST AN, 
=" Wellex. in Kent. 


| Andred, king of ae d dan died in 841; and was 
ſucceeded by Ethelred, his ſon. 
Roderic, ſirnamed Mawr, | i. e. the Great, was then king "IS 


of Wales. This prince, to whom the Britiſh hiſtorians give Ethetred 
the higheſt commendations, attacked Berthulph, king of Mer- King of 


Northum- 


cia, with great ſucceſs. As little inclined to war as Ethel- berland. 


wulph was, he was obliged to march in perſon into Mercia, S. Dunelm, 


to ſtop the progrefs of the Welſh prince. He eafily ſaw the M. Weſtm. 
dangerous conſequence of uffering the Welfh to recover any | 


part of the country taken from them by the Engliſh : and 


therefore without ſtaying to be ſollicited, he went and join- 
ed forces with the king of Mercia, Whilſt Roderic had to Ann. Sax. 
deal with Berthulph alone, he imagined he was powerful 


enough to diſpoſſeſs, him, if not of the whole, yet at leaſt of 


100 good part of bis kingdom. But when he found Ethelwulpn 
engaged i in the quarrel, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and 
ſued for peace, which he obtained without any difficulty, both 


the ſovereign and his vaſſal deſiring only to live in peace and 


quiet. Roderic left three ſons, among whom he ſhared his 


dominions, which by that means were divided into the three 


| kingdoms of Venedotia, Demetia, and Powis. 


| Ethelred, who aſcended the throne of Northumberland zn Ethelres:- 


$41, Was driven out of the country three years after, by one King of 
Northum- 
of the factions that for a long time prevailed by turns in that perland ex- 


a kingdom, and Redowald put in his place, The new king pelled and 


being flain ſhortly after by the Danes, in a deſcent made on it, We. 


were now become e enough to ä him in the 


throne. 


The Danes never failed to viſit England once a year, pure- 845. 
1 for the ſake of Plunder. In 8455 the earls Enulph and 


f The Saxon Annals, W. Malmibu- | fays, that he was his naturnd: "Oh 5 
ry, and Ethelwerd, call him only the 301. So little agreement is there be- 


ſon of Athelwulph, p. 37, and 841, tween the ancient hiſtorians in this and 


Chron, de Mailros ſtyles him Ethel- other matters, 


. wulph's mother, P 37. and M. Weſtm. 8 a wich Surry. Sax. Ann. 


1 Olric, 
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The Danes Oſtic, with biſhop Alſtan, gave them battle near the rive; 
. Parret“ and obtained a ſig nal victory, which prob bly wa: the 
Fl. Wiz,  Teaſon the Engliſt remained unmolefted for ſum. ats. 

Oſbert king} The king of Northumb erland reigned hut three years after 


_ of Nor Hum. His eſtoration. The oppoitte party Haviap but him to death, 


+0 a lord, named Otbert, was placed on the throne: The 


Fl. Wigorn. 
8. Danelm, tobe and diviſions in that kingdom, vave the Danes op- 
portunity of making frequent nc urſions. Whenever the 14 


came, they were ſure of being welcome to the weakeſt party : 
neither of the factions {cru pling to join with FINE Danes in or- 
der to be ſuperior. 

85 1. Whilſt the Danes were thus employed. in the north, the 


The 55 ſouthern urg d enjoyed ſome tranquility. But at length, 
aden e in Bets they landed on the coatt of Wellex, where they com- 


ſex, and ate 
geteated. Mitted unſpeakable cruelties. After ravaging the country, 


Sax, Ann, they were met, as thev were return ng to their ſhips, with 
their booty. by earl C corle, E chelwulph's g general i, who wt 
Artie, Vic. ed for them at W enbury “: being encumbcred with their ſpoil: 
Alf. they fought in ſuch dilorder; that they were entirely rout of. 
Some time after king Athelſtan going on board his fleet, fought 
the Danes near Sandwich, and took nine of their ſhips. He 


could not however prevent anocher band from ee in the 


iſland of Shepey. | 
. The ill ſucceſs of the Dans 913 not in he leaſt diſcourage 
Another them. 'Ti ne next (Prins XI th 2y Caine wp tne Thames Wit th thiee 
_seicent sf hundred ſail, and nothing being able to oppole them, landed 


the Danses. 
near London, where they began their uſual ravages. The 


lter. O 


Hunt.ngs, two kings not expecting this ſudden invaſion, did not dare 


to take the held till they had an army capable of withltand- 
ing them, which they end geavoured to rale with all 8 
expedition. 1 1 

Whilft the two princes were viaklinp preparations, the 
Danes made uſe of Jared time to plunder. They were not 
content with ravaging the country, but attacked the towns, 


which, for the moi! dart; being unable to reſiſt, were forced 


to open their gates to their enemies. London: and Canter- 
bury. were great ſufferers on this occaſion. Having pillaged 


theſe two cites, they marched into Mercia, and overthrew _ 
an army led againſt them by Berthulph, in defence of his 

country. Nothing more oppoſing their progreſs, they would 
have over-run 1 all Eng! and, if the news that e and N 


h bs Somerſerhire 1 6 „ if 10 Devonſhire, not- fas from Ply 


i He was earl of Haas or mouth. It i« called in Saxon, Wic- 
Pevorfhire. fax: Ann . Alter, 8. Duneim. Lanbeorche. See dax. Annal. and Cam- 
Dugeale's Baron. vol, i. | den. 


ag Athelſtan x 
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tory, to which his valour gre catly contributed; Although, 
Ethelwulph Rad ſaver al {e115 10 
cnough to aſtiit him in tig adn wiltratlon of afiairs, yet belle b. 1. C 0p. 2. 
woul: 1. not sive Ethelbald, bis eldeit, Athelſtan's k; nedom. 


Athelſtan de: ined to intercept them in their return, had not 
made them halt. "They repaſſed the Thames, with deſign Battle of 
o give the two kings battle, now encamped at Okely in Okelz. 


Flor. Wig. 


Surrey. "They committed in their march ſuch barbarities. . Hunting: 


that the very mention of them would ftrike one with horror. lib, v. 
In ſhort, they engaged the two kings in the very place wherc 
they had encamped in expectation of the enemy. Here a 


NI 50dy battle was fought, wherein the Engliſh at length were 
* . and made 0 terribic a laughter Of the Danes, that 
few E\Caped. | 
1 erthulph, king of Mercia, died this vear, and was ſuc- Buthred 


ceeded by Buthred, with the conſent of Ethe elwulph, whoſe F105 of | 


daughter he had married. | Sax. Ann. 


Atter the batde of Okely, we hear no more of Atbelſtan, H. Hunting. 


2 OO Ir 0 ; n! vi c _ I. Wig. 
ind therefore preſume he dic | not Jong lurvive that great vic- Athelfan's 


death 
in wediock, that were old G. Malmeb. 


Beſides his having no great affection for him, ne dreaded his 


rtefilels and tur! bulent ſpirit. The young prince, who thought 
himſelf no leſs worthy of a crown than Athelſtan, his baſtard- 


brotlt ery Was very m much diſguſted at this pretended injultice. 
1 H E L W UL P H, alone. 


Fthelwul; 15 Was ; axtjemely add ied. to a} gion, 1 by Character o 


temper and education. He would willingly, if permitted, Erhelwulph 
have ſpent whole days together in converſation with the 
monks, whillt the Danes were ranſacking his kingdom ina 


and his two 
tavourites. 


mercileſs manner. The victory of Okely procuring him 
ſome reſpite from theſe formidable enemies, he was at li- 
berty to follow his natural inclination. He had two favou- | 
rites who egually ſhared his affection and confidence: they H. Hunting. 
were both biſhops, but of very different characte s, the fir f} Malm.lib.1i. 
ed Swithin, biſhop of Wincheſter con: Uy ug on 
name , inc » was continually en- pondif. 
tertaining the king upon the vanity of all worldiy glory, and 
the joys. of heaven. The ſccond, called Alftan, IEP Of 


Sherborn, was not at all pleaſed with the king's giving hin (elf 


up wholly to his devotions. He could have wiſhed he would 
have exerted himſelf more vigorouſly in repulſing the Danes, 


and employed his (time in making preparations againſt their 
next return; To that end he never ceaſed animating him, 
by laying before him the glorious deeds of his anceſtors, parti- 
cularly thoſe of his father Egbert”. in Wbich he was moſt 

; nearly 
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nearly concerned. He was not ſatisfied with exciting him hy 
lively exhortations, but furniſhed him allo with mouey 
haſten his warlike preparations, 

Theſe two prelates bore an abſolute ſway over the kilns, 
who was naturally of a ſlothful and indolent temper : the one 
had the aſcendant in peace, the other in war. Alſtan key: 
his ground a long while, by reafon of the frequent invaſion; 
of the Danes, which robbed the king of great part of th. 
time he would have employed in his devotions. But as fog, 
as he found he was likely to enjoy ſome quiet, he was entire]; 


10 


guided by the biſhop of Wincheſter. This prelate taking ad. 
vantage of the king's religious diſpoſition, fo engroſſed him to 


himſelf, that Alſtap, whoſe advice was not fo conformable to 


the king's inclinations, found his credit by degrees to di- 


miniſh. Swithin, who now ruled the king, confirmed him 
- more and more in his natural biaſs to a religious life : above 
"A grant of all he inſtilled into him an extreme affection for the church 


| the tithes to and clergy, wherein the main of religion was then made to 


; ro . conſiſt. By his advice it was, that this prince, as it is pre- 
Iugul 


a tended, granted to the church the tithes of all his dominions ! * 5 
. Malmsb, Hitherto the revenues of the church were not very conſider- 


e able; but by this new grant they were increaſed to that de- 
gree, that Ethelwulph's ſucceſſors had frequent occaſion to 


853- with he had left the clergy in their former ſtate, To this 
Alfred ſent Zeal for religion it was owing alſo that he ſent to Rome his 
do Rome. youngeſt ſon Alfred, then about five years of age. As he 


Fl. Wigorn. 


e was very fond of this child, he imagined, no doubt, the | 


pope's bleſſing would be ratified in heaven, and procure him 


great happineſs. If we may believe certain hiſtorians, Leo IV. 
did not only bleſs the young prince, but gave him alſo the 


ceremony of the royal unction m, But this appears to have 


no foundation, unleſs it is pretended the pope knew by te- 


velation that Alfred would one day come to the crown, 


though the youngeſt of four brothers. Beſides, Alfred had 


not the title of king till long after, when the crown was 


devolved to him by the death of his three elder brothers. 
| There are ſome, who, on ſuppoſition of this ſame union, 
Tyrrel. maintain that the pope only anointed him with chriſm at 
the ceremony of his conhrimations which gave occaſion for 


I In the laws of Ina nk Offa, ti hes m The. words of the biforian are, 
are ſettled on the clergy. But in all: 00 Leo — infantem ordinans unxit in 
I:kelihood theſe laws were not obſerved, „ regem, et in filium adoptionis ſibi- 
or perhops Ethelwulph extended the ©, met àccipiens confirmavit. 8. 


law all over England. Rapin. This Dunelm. p. 120. Aſſer. Vit. Allr. 


charter is at length in the State of the Sax. Huntingd. etc, 
Cu, Chi. + 2 
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ſome to imagine that Alfred received hs royal unction be- 
forchand, becauſe he was one day to aſcend the throne of 
England . 


Fthelwulph's great zeal for religion would not let him be 853. 
caſy, without the ſatisfaction of paying a viſit to the pope He goes 


himſelf to 
in perſon, and receiving his benediction. As England was Rene. 


then in profound peace, he reſolved upon going to Rome, Aſſer. 
and accordingly did fo in 855% At his arrival, Leo gave & Dunelm, 
bim an honourable reception, and in return met with all S: Malm. 
the reſpect and ſubmiſſion that could be expected from ſo 
devout a prince, During his ſtay at Rome, he diligentiy 
vilited the churches, chapels, holy relics, and every thing 
capable of feeding his devnition; The Engliſh college, founded ü 
by Ina, and enlarged by Offa, having been burnt down 
the year before] he cauſed it to be rebuilt in a more mag- 
nificent manner than before; and defiring to endow the 
college with greater revenues than his predeceſſors had done, 
exte ded the tax of Peter-pence all over his dominions, which Peter-pence 
till then had been levied only in Weſſex and Mercia. He noone "o2 
obliged himſelf moreover to ſend to Rome yearly the ſum of England. 
three hundred mancus's [or marks], two hundred whereof Brompton. 
were to be expended in wax-tapers for the churches of St. G. Malm. 
Peter and St. Paul, and the remaining hundred for the popes 
private uſe, "Theſe were the Jiberalities that gave occaſion Sigonius de 
to certain hiſtorians to aſſert, that Ethelwulph made his Reg. Iral. 
kingdom tributary to the holy ſee. But what wrong uſes 
ſoever might be made of them in time, it is certain they 
were no more originally than charitahle donations to the 
churches and Englith college. 
Ethelwulph having ſatisfied his e and curioſity by a He marries 
twelve month's ſtay at Rome, returned home through France, 2 | 
aughter of 
where he married Judith, the daughter of Charles the Bald, Charles the 
a young princeſs of twelve years of age 4. This unſuitable Bald, 


as well as unſeaſonable maten, he ts my ſeveral _ 6: iam 


NRF) 


. 


— 


n This ſame year, 853, 445 Alcher him. Aſſer Vit. Alfr. p.22 ä 
with the inhabitants ot Kent, and earl p John Brompton is miſtaken in call- 
Huda with thoſe of Surry, fought with ing them three We talents, p. 82. 
an army of Danes in the Iſle of Thanet; Rapin. 
the Engliſh got at firſt ſome advantage, q This does not appear from our 
but great numbers were killed and Engliſh hiſtorians. R. Higden ſays, 
drowned on both fides; and the two that he married her i in the twelfth year 
Engliſh generals at length loſt their of his reign, p. 253. Ethelwulph's 
lives. Sax. Annal. Aﬀer, S. Dunelm, firſt wife was Oſburga, the daughter of 
p. 120. Huntingd. p. 348. The next Oſlac his cup-bearer, who was deſcend- 


year they wintered, for the firſt time, in ed from Stuff and WRT: Aller, 
the Iſle of $hepey, Sax, Annal. | Vit, Altr, p. 1. 5 
o Carrying his ſon Alfred along with 
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dren, was made another pretence for the conſpiracy forming 
againſt him in England, 

Whilſt Ethelwulph was employed at Rome in Acts of de— 
votion, Alitan, biſhop of Sherborn, formerly his favourite, 
but, tince the Joſs of his credit, his enemy, took advantage | 
of his abſence to ſeduce Ethelbald, his. eldeſt fon, by way | 

Ethelbala Of revenge, This young prince being: of an evil diſpoſition, 

conſpires was already very angry with bis father for not inveſting him 

3 his with the kingdom of | Kent after Athelſtan's death; and there 

Aſſer vitt. ſove very readily cloſed. with Alſtan's pernicious counſels. Tha 

Afr, prelate repreſented to him, that Ethelwulph lived more like 

= Malm. a monk than a king; and by his neglizence would, it was to 

d, is ©. 8. he feared, expoſe his king d q hat ſince 

e feared, expoſe his kingdom to dangers and ruin; that ſince 
he delighted fo. much in converting with the monks, it was | © 
fit he ſhouid pals the reſidue of his days in a monaſtery, and OO 
leave his kingdom to a fon, more capable than bimſelf of | 

governing it. The young prince, burning with deſire and 
impatience to enjoy the crown, was ſhaken with this dif- 
courſe. As his heart was not ſound, there was no need ot 
repeating it often in order to gain hit." The news of Ethel. 
wulph's marriage coming at that very time, put the finifnins 
ſtroke to the matter. He thought he had reaſon to fear that, 
if there ſhould be any children by this ſecond marriage, they 
would be able to diſpute with him the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, by help of the king of France. "Theſe confiderations 
moved him to cabal with the nobles how to prevent the king's 
return. Alſtan, author of the plot, did all that lay in his 
power to gain the nobles and people to the prince's intereſt, 
and it was not long before he formed a powerful party in his 

The king favour. Ethelwulph, informed of theſe proceedings, imme- 

returns. diately left France, and arrived in England, before his fn |} © 
had taken all neceſſary meaſures to hinder his landing. Ho- 

Ethelbald ever, Ethelbald purſued his deſign, and openly declared his : 

purſues his intent to dethrone his father. As Ethelwulph had dignified 

ee his new wife with the title of Queen, in conſideration of her : 
Selden, 
Tities of illuſtrious birth, Ethelbald made uſe of that pretence to give 


Ben 


Honour, ſome colour to his revolt. He alledged, that by the exprels _ 
* terms of the law made upon the account of Brithric's mur- F 
\ 1 der, the Weſt-Saxons were abſolved from their oath of alles 


lüb. ii. c. 2. g1ance to the king. All things now tended to à civil war, 
| which could not but prove fatal to England, ſince, beſides 
other miſchief, it would undoubtedly bring on freſh invaſions 

from the Danes. But fome of the wiſeſt of the nobility 

of both parties, foreſecing the calamities that might enſue, 

Dy théir mediation. en deavoured to bring matters to an ac- 
commodation 
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commodation. Though right and juſtice were entirely o 
the king's ſide, yet he conſented to peaceable meaſures. But 


23 he was old and ealy- natured, and his {ſon highly threatned 
his oppoſets, the balance very much inclined to Ethelbald' 8 ſide. 


By the treaty, which was managed by the umpires, Ethel- 


wulph was obliged to reſign to his fon the ancient kingdom of 
Weſlex, and to ſit down contented with that of Kent for him- 
ſelf, under which were compriled allo Eſſex and Suſſex. Some 
of his courtiers adviſed him not to fign lo partial and unequal 


a treaty; but he would not hearken to them. He told them, 


he did not ſet ſo hizh a value on the dominions allotted to his 
ſon, as to purchaſe them at the price of a civil war; and 
though it might be in his power to recover them, yet his death 
would oon put his ton in policthon again. 


ET HEI. WULPH 1 ETHELBALD 


in Kent. | N in Weſſex. | 


One Wo! 1d think Ethelwulph foreſaw hs death; fince he Ethelbald' 
out-lived this partition but two years, which he ſpent in a character, 
manner worthy of a chriſtian prince, in doing acts of charity, 
adminiſtiing juſtice to his ſubjects, and endeavouring, by the 
force of his example, to induce them to lead lives Conferm⸗ 
able to the precepts of the goſpel. Ethelbald, on the contrary, 
depending upon many years to come, thought only Of one. 
ing his days in licentiouſneſs and debauche ry. | 

The Saxon Annals tell us, that about this time, Edmund a Tamund 
youth of fiftcen years of age, was crowned king of Eaſt- king of 


Anglia. e as {on to Alcmund. A prince * the roval Eaft- Angla. 


Sax. Ann. 


blood, who fled into Germany when Ofta ſeized upon Eaft- Flor. Wiz. 
Anglia: It is not ſaid whether this was done with the conſent J. Tinmonth 
of Etbelwulph and thelbald, or Ewhether taking advantage of its SIR. 
the dilfenſion between the father and fon, the Eaſt- Angles re- 
lolved to have a king cf their own. Edmund was guided, 

during his youth, by the advice of biſhop Humbert, who took 


care to form him to a virtuous life, and inſtil into him ſenti- 
ments of juſtice and equity, of which his ſubjects reaped the 
benefit, I paſs over in ſilence all the miracles that are ſaid to 


attend his birth, and ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of his tragical end, 
honoured with the name of martyrdom. 


Ethelwulph, finding death approaching, mals; his wills, Ethel- 


: wherein he e of his dominions to Ethelbert his ſecond 2 5 


will. 


2 . ering 5 = vit. 
r Here tartan: immo commentatoriam; ſeribere imperavic epiſtolam—— ltr, | 
After, vit. Alf. | 7 · : : 


ſon, 
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M. Weſtm. 
857. 


twenty years *, 5 
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ſon, and after his deceaſe to Ethelred his third ſon, and after 


him to Alfred his youngeſt. I am not ſure, whether it was 
cuſtomary then for the kings to diſpoſe of their dominions by 
will, or whether Ethelwulph was the firſt that did fo, 

ever this be, it is certain Ethelwulph's ſons ſucceeded one 
another by virtue of this will, Wherein he alfo ordered his 


heirs to maintain one poor perſon for every tithing in his here. 


ditary lands. 


He died ſoon after in 857, having reigned 
leaving behind him four ſons and one daugh- 
ter, who was married to Buthred king of Mercia, and dicd at 
Pavia in 888. Ethelbald, 


already in poſſeſſinn of the kingdom of W'eſtex, Ethelbert his 


brother had only for his ſhare Kent, Eſſex, Surrey and Suſlex, 


compriſed under the name of the kingdom of Kent. As for 


| Ethelred and Alfred „ his other ſons, they were at tilt but i] 


provided for; but in the end they mounted the throne alſo. 


| Beſides Athelſtan ſpoken of before, ſome give Ethelwulph 


another natural ſon called Neot, who was afterwards profeſſor 


at Oxford. 
ſon. 


But I very much doubt whether Neot, was his 


__ of Wellex, FG 


Malmsb. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. 
Aſſer. Ann. 
Ingulph. 


3. ETHELBALD in Weſſex, 
ETHELBERT 


in K ent. 


\ THELBALD's $ reign was . neither for any event 


of moment, nor for any action of his own, WO rth re- 


cording. All hiſtorians agree, that he was a prince of little 


merit, and of an evil diſpoſition. He is ſaid by the Engliſh 


hiſtorians to make no ſcruple of marrying Judith of France, 


his father's Vie 


But the French writers mention not this 


matriage. hey tell us her marriage with Ethelwulph not 


How. 


eldeſt fon of Ethelwulph, being 


It is more likely he was as only. his relation, of the blood- 2 


s The 3 Annals allow Ethet- 
 wulph to have reigned but eighteen 


Fears, and yet tell us his father began 
to reign in 800, and that he reigned 


Thirty-ſeven years ſeven months, and 
Rapin. 


that Ethelwulph died in 857, 
'The Saxon Annals ſay he reigned eigh- 


teen years and a half. He was buried 


at Wincheſter with his father Egbert, 
Sax. Ann, 


Aſſer. in the life of Al- thither, had ordered, p. 77. 


fred, -_ he was buried at 1 * 
and in his Annals, he calls the place 
Steningham, which Mr. Camden takes 


to be Stening in Suſſex, p. 205. 


t Here the Saxon Annals 1 us, 
that when the pope heard of Ethel- 

 wulph's death, he anointed Alfred King, 

and preſented bim to a biſhopo be con- 


firmed, as his father, when he ſent him 


being 
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being conſummated by reaſon of her youth, ſhe returned to 


| France, from whence ſhe was carried away by Baldwin Iron- 


303 


hand earl of Flanders. Perhaps they knew nothing of her 


ſecond martiage, or, it may be, 
tion it, as reflecting on the family of Charles the Great. Be 


did not think proper to men- 


this as it will, che Engliſh hiſtorians ſpeak of it as certain. 
And one of them adds Ethelbald was brought to a ſenſe of 
his fault, by Swithin biſhop of Wincheſter, and underwent a 
ſevere penance for it. This penance, which probably conſiſted 
in ſome grants or donations to the monaſteries, made an hiſto- 


rian * ſay, his death, which happened in 860, was much He dies in 
| lamented. He had reigned two years in Weſſex during his 860, 
father's life, and about two years and a half after his deceaſe. 


Ethelbert his brother, already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of 


Kent, ſucceeding to Weſſex b 


te- united the two kingdoms, 


E hy H ELBRT alone. 


The Danes, having left England for ſome years unmoleſted, The Danes 


immediately after Ethelbert's coronation renewed their inva- 
tions. As they had not been heard of for ſome time, they 


Pore Focaohiar, 


return to 
England, 


Sax. Ann. 


were almoſt forgotten, and conſequently no preparations were hey burn 
made to repulfe their attacks. This neglect gave them great Wincheiter, 


advantages, and helped them to penetrate as far as Wincheſter, 
the metropolis of Weſſex, which they reduced to aſhes, They 
would have proceeded to much greater miſchiefs, had not They are 


Ofric and Ethelwulph, two Weſt-Saxan earls, with ſome repulſed. 


ſhips. — 


troops drawn together in haſte, beat them back to their 


Another time they came in autumn, and landed in the iſle Another 
of Thanet, where they wintered, in order to begin their in- deſcent. 


However, 


having learnt by this treachery, that nothing but force could 


tree him from his enemies, he 


u Thomas Rudbourne in his hiſtory 


of Wincheſter---M, and alſo Matthew 
of Weſtminſter, But Aﬀer, who lived 
in thoſe days, ſays no ſuch thing. 
W Huntingdon, who tells us he was 

buricd at Sherborn, See Sax, Ann, 


ſet about levying an army, to 


Malmsb. p. 2. 


x The Sax. Ann. ſay, it was the 
Kentiſh men that offered them money, 
and made a peace with them. | 


_ curſions in the ſpring. Ethelbert, very uneaſy at their being ꝑthelbert 
ſo near him, but not knowing how to help it, offered them a gives them 
ſum of money to go off quietly x. They accepted of his money to 
offer; but when they had received the moneyMhey ruſhed 
into Kent, and deſtroyed all“ with fire and ſword, Ethelbert 
not being in condition to be revenged of them. 


go off, : 
which they 


take, and 


fall to plun- 


dering. ; 


Sax. Ann. 
Malm sb., 
Huntingd . 


y All the eaſtern part of Kent. 


inter» 
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intercept them in their retreat, and prevent them from carry- 
ing off their booty. The dread of theſe preparations made 
them embark with their plunder ſo haſtily, that it was not 
poſſible to hinder them. 


He dies in Ethelbert's reign, which laſted but {ix years, affords little 


$66, matter for hiſtory. He died in 866 *, leaving two fons, Ad- 
helm and Ethelward, who did not futreed him, his younge: 
brother Ethelred- . aeg. * chrone 5 virtue of Ethel. 
wulph's will. 2 1 


„ ETHELRED. 1 


HE reigu of Ethelred was ſhort and troubleſome, From 
his coronation to his death, he had one continued con- 
flict with the Danes. They began with attacking Northum- 


berland, which at length they became maſters of. They pro- 


ceeded next to Eaſt- Anglia, which they alſo ſubdued. And 
after extorting money from the Mercians, they entered Wef, 
| ſex. Notwithſtanding the valour of Ethelred, and the many 


battles he fought, he had the vexation at ki death to leave 
them in the heart of his kingdom, and in condition of ſoon Þ| 
compleating the conqueſt of the whole. Theſe are the prin- 

ipal event during this reign, the moſt- remarkable circum- 


ſtances whereof * am going to relate. 


MM The authority reſerved by Egbert over the kingdoms of --: 

lib. ii. cap. 3. Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and Northumberland, and enjoyed allo |} 
by his fon Ethelwulph, was now "much veakeged by reaſon 
of the frequent invaſions of the Nanes. Whilſt the kings of 


Weſſex were employed in the defence of their own domi- 


nions, it was hardly poſſible for them to think of improving 


their ſovereignty over the three kingdoms of the Angles, to 
whom Egbert was willing to leave a ſhadow of liberty. And 
Mes: therefore, by 0 the Northumbrians, as moft remote 


thumbrians from Weſlex, had freed themſelves from ſervitude. The fac- 
ſhake off the tions 


yoke of the 


| Weſiex, Oſbert on the throne. This happy union would have reſtored 
Freſh trou- Northumberland to its ancient ſplendor, if an; unexpectc ed 


bles there, 


55 accident had Th revived their Us and 12 1 8 the 


the Danes 1 = 
„„ And vas buried at Sherborn, Mule: p. 42. 1 i e 
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that had long reigned among them were grown cooler, 
king of and ſo far agreed at laſt, as with unanimous conſent” to place 
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enuntry into a gulph of remedileſs miſery. The occaſion of 
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| 3 theſe new troubles, which proved not only deſtructive of Nor- 
©. thumberland, but fatal to all England, was this “. | 5 
0 Oſbert, who kept his court at York, returning one day 1 cauſe 
ſtom hunting, had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the houſe of a re 
| ” certain ear] named Bruern-Bocard, guardian of the coaſts. 
> againſt the irruptions of the Danes. The earl happening to 


be from home, his lady, to whoſe charming beauty was joined 
the moſt engaging behaviour, entertained her ſovereign with 
the reſpect due to his quality. Ofbert, raviſhed at the fight of 
ſo much beauty, became in an inſtant deſperately in love with 
per, and reſolved, let the conſequence be what it would, to 
gratify his paſſion without delay. Accordingly, on pretence | 
of having ſome matters of importance to communicate to her, 
in the abſence of the earl, he led her into a private room, 
| where after ſeveral] attempts to bring her to comply by fair 
means, he fell at length to downright force. Entreaties, tears, 
cries, reproaches, were ineffectual to put a ſtop to his raging 
paſhons. Aftcr the commiſſion of this infamous deed, he left 
the counteſs in that exceſs of grief and vexation, that it was 
not poſlible for her to hide the cauſe from her huſband. 8 
_ outrageous an affront is hardly ever forgiven; Though Ot- 
bert was king, and earl Bruern his ſubject, he reſented ſo 
highly this injury, that he reſolved at any rate to be revenged. 
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mm urdered him, 


Bruern's lady the occaſion of the Danes 


coming to Northumberland, there is 
alſo another reaſon given of .that, and 
the barbarous murder of Edmund, The 
ſtory goes, that Lodebroch king of Den- 
mark going a hawking in a boat, was 


dilven out at ſea by a ſtorm, and caſt. 


uron the Engliſh coaſt near Yarmouth, 
He was ſeized and brought to Edmund's 


court, then King of Eaſt- Anglia, who 
finding him a great ſportſman, was 
pleaſed with his company. 
King's faulconer, perceiving himtelf out- 
done in his own buſineſs by this ſtranger, 
drew him into a woud, on pretence of 


Bern, the 


ſhowing him game, and barbatouſly 
im. Lodebroch's dog, al- 
moſt ſtarved, comes to the palace, and 
being fed, goes away again, The dog 


_ doing this ſeveral times, made the king's 


p. 28; | 
X 


| 4 Ne had a great intereſt with the Northumbrians, and the baſe 

2 5 action of Otbert was naturally apt to alienate the minds of his 
ſubjects from him. Accordingly, by che management of tha 
4 a Tho' Rapin, as the moſt probable ſervants follow him, and thus were 
D opinion, makes Osbert's raviſhing earl brought to a Gght of the corpſe, Bern 


was tried for the murder, and being. 


found guiity, was condemned to be put 


into Lodebroch's boat, and committed 


to the mercy of the fea, without tack- 
ling or proviſion, He had the good for- 
tune to be carried to the Daniſh ſhcre, 


The boat being known, Bern was ap- 


prehented and examined about Lote= 


broch. He told them, that being cat 
on the coaſt of Eaſt-Anglia, he was 


put to death by king Edmund's order. 
Upon which, Jr and Hubba, Lode- 


broch's ſons, ſailed for Eaſt-Anglia, 


with a numerous army, but were forced 
by bad weather into Northumberland. 


Brompton. VI. Weſt. Ingulph only 


ſays, that they New him upon accouht + 
of the faith of Chriſt, and for his ſtand- 


ing up in the defence of his country, 


| ear), 
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Ella chofn earl, the Bernicians i ina little time revolted ; and looking upon 
kipg of Ber- "Olbert as unworthy to govern them, elected another king 
Tn 40 named Ella, whom they placed on the throne, with reſolution 
0 0 ſupport him in it. Thus the old diviſions, which ſeemed to 

be quite extinguiſhed, were kindled afreſh 3 and Northumber- 

land once more- divided between two kings and two factions, 


who continually aiming at each other's deſtr uction, were but 
100 ſucceſsful in their endeavdurs. 


A civil war was the fatal conſequence of this diſcord. The 
two kings frequently ſtrove to decide their quarrel by arms; 


put the equality of their. forces preventing the ſcale from in- 


dellning to either ſide, they both maintained themſelves in the 
throne. "The injitred earl, one would think, ſhould have 


been ſatisfied with Otbert's. loſing half his Jominions: But 


his reverige ſeemed to him incomplete, whilſt he ſaw him on 


the throne of Deira. Mean while, deeming it very difficult 
0 carry it any farther, without a foreign aid, he fatal re- 
"olved to go and procure the alhſtance "of the Danes. This 
Was not the firſt time the like injury had produced the like 
effect. Spain, under the dominicn of the Moors, felt at that 
very time the miſchiefs an aifair of this nature had occaſioned. 
- Earl Bruetn As ſoon as the carl arrived in Denmatk, he immediately ap- 
3 _ plied to king Ivar Cor Hinguar] - and giving him a particular 
Ni account of the diſtracted ſtate of Northumberland, intimated 


= 


to him, that if he would improve the preſent juncture, he 
might with eaſe. become maſter of the Kingdom. Ivar very 


reddity came into an enterprize, to which he was prompted by 
tlie deſire of revenge as well as ambition. Regnerus, his 


father, having been taken priſoner in England, was thrown 
into a ditch fall of ſerpents, where he : miſcrably periſhed. So 


*barbatous a treatment having inſpired Iva with a furious 
Hatred againſt the Engliſh, he embraced, without heſit tation, 


the prefent opportunity of being revenged. With this view 


krar mates he concerted with earl Bruern all the neceſfary meaſures to 


Jul gh. execute their deſign, In the ſpring he entered the Humber 
ortnum® + 5 


Leland, With a numerous fleet, which rid a terte over all Eng- 
s. Danelm, land. He was conducted by Bruern, and attended by his 


brother Hubba, the moſt valiant perſon of his time. As the 


*Northumbrians had received no intelligence of this inyaſion, 


"they were in no readineſs to diſpute: his landing. So Ivar, 
without any difkculey, became maſter of: the northern ſide c of 


2 11115 vs 


70 b. Pohtinus, f in his migen a "4 $56 v Fe” agrees 3 in hie 


"mark, places not. Ivat among the Kings chronology with the e | a | 


of that country; but Meurſias aſſures FORD n. 
us, that this prince was crowned in 
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| ſaved him ſome trouble, by going to meet him. | 
was no leſs bloody than the firſt, nor leſs fatal to the Eng- 
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the Humber e, from whence he marched direQly * to York, 
where Oſbert was preparing an army to oppoſe him. 

In this great extremity Oſbert applied to Ella, though his ene bel 
enemy, for aſſiſtance. Ella, conſcious of his cruel treatment fers. 
of Iva's father, and dreading the ſon's revenge, very willingly Ager. 
agreed to ſuſpend their private quartel, and join, their forces 
againſt the common enemy. . Accordingly, he proceeded with 
all poſſible expedition to bring him a powerful reinforcement. 

If Oſbert could have reſolved to ſtay in York till Ella's arri- 
val, who was upon the march, he would doubtleſs have em- 
barraſſed the king of Denmark, who by that means would 
have been forced to oppoſe the enemy in two places at once. 
But his great courage would not ſuffer him to take ſo good a 
refolution. Perhaps it was with regret that he ſaw himſelf 


conſtrained to have recourſe to his enemy, or it may be, was 
afraid of ſome treachery. However this be, without expect- 


ing Ella's approach, he ſallied out of York, and attacked the 


Danes fo vigorouſly, that they could hardly ſtand the ſhock, 


137 


„ 


and were very near being put into diſotder. But their obſti- Malmsb, 


nate reſiſtance having at length cooled the ardour of their ene- Sax. Ang. 
mies, they preſſed them in their turn, and compelled them at 

laſt to retire in confuſion into the town e. Ofſbert jnraged to Osbert de- 
fee a certain victory, as he thought, ſnatched out of his hands, fcated and 


13 142 I ue; K "Mc aln, 5 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to rally his troops, but was ſlain in nd; 
the retreat, with abundance of his men. . 5 


„ N 


« 


This victory having opened the gates of York to the Danes, 


they entered the town to refreſh themſelves, whilſt Ella was 
advancing in hopes to repair the loſs occaſioned by Ofbert's 


precipitation. Ivar having juſt triumphed over one of the Meurfivs. 
kings, and not believing the other to be more formidable, Hiſt. Dan. 
Tbis battle 


liſh. Ella loſt his life, and his army was entirely routed. Defeat and 
Some ſay, this prince was not ſlain in battle; but being taken death ef 


' priſoner, Iva ordered him to be flead alive, in revenge for Fla. 
his father's death. The field of battle was called Elleſcroſt, 
that is, Ella's Oyerthrow. EF LE ee I ei 


- 


e They game over the Autumn be- 


fore, and wintered in Eaſt-Anglia. (Sax. 
Ann. Aſſer. vit. Alir, S. Punelm) Eu- 


_ tering into a treaty with the Eaſt- An- 
gles, they got horſes from them; Whioh 
put them in a capacity to over-run the 
neighbouring counties, Hunting. p. 


1 


348. Sax. Ann. e 
d By all the accounts of the ancient 


Ss % 
. 


of the year 867, Ivar marching from 
Eaſt-Anglia, patſed the Humber, and 
ravaged ail the country northwards, c. 
See Sax. Ann, Huntingd. S. Eunelm. 


Hoved. Flor. Wig. M. Weſtm. &c. 


s Into which the Engliſh ſhat them= 
ſelves up; but the, Danes ſetring that 
—_ E311, 1H FER * 17 2 Ps 
city on fire, mt of the Engliſh periſh- _ 
By all ed in the flame. Malmih, p. 42. 
kiſtorians, it appears, that in the ſpring ä 1 05 


. Alter 
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868. 


Ivar enters 
Mercia, 

Sax, Ann. 
Hunting, 


Ethelred 
alliſts the 
| king of 
Mercia. 


; Bnthred 
buys the 
Danes oF 
with a ſum 
of money, 


Sax, Annal. 
S. Dunelm. 
Ingulph. ; 


M. Weſt. 
M enaſtery 
ot Coiding- 
ham de- 


ſtroyed. 


870. 
Ivar ſob- 
dues Eatt- 
Anglia. 


ther a good while, they parted without" fighting. 7% 
chole rather to bribe the enemy to retife, than hazard a bat- 


TABS HI T0 K-T 

Aſter thoſe two ſignal victories, Ivar, without any dif» 
twity, took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland. But this not 
ſatisfying his ambition, be marched into Mercia, plundering 
and ravaging without mercy, whatever came in his way. 
Buthred king of Mercia, having had time to prepare, had 
called to his afiſtance Ethelred his brother-in- law, whe was 
come to join him with all the forces of Weſſex. Ivar was 
now advanced as far as Nottingham f, in expectation to fur- 


prize the king of Mercia; but whe he was informed Ethel- 


red had joine * him, te ſtopped ſhort,” ſurprized himſelf to 
find his forces inferior to thoſe of the Enzliſh prince. The 
two armics ſtood near one another for ſome time, expecting 
every moment to engage. But the conſequence of a battle, 
which in all appearance would determine the fate of both 
ſides, kept them in ſuſpence. At laſt, having faced one ano- 
Buthred 


tle; the ſucceſs whereof was doubtful. Beſides, he was fenl{:- 
ble there was nothing to be got by the Danes, though for- 
tude ſhould favour him, whereas al} his was at take in cale | 
of a defeat 8 | 
Ivar, Hom the time he artived 7 in England, had delt ra- 

vaged all the places wherever he came, particularly the mo- 
naſteries, where the Engliſh endeavoured'to conceal the moſt 
valuable effects. It may be eafily conceived, the idolatrou- 
Danes had no great regard for the nuns; and that multitude 
of them. were expoſed to their brutal luſts. We have a re. 
markable Rory upon this ſubject: the abbeſs of Coldingham ®, 
upon the approach of the Daniſh army, prevailed with her 
nuns, to cut off their noſes and upper- Uns. in order to ſereen 
themſelves from the outrages they were threatened with. I. his 


_ notable expedient, it is true, preſerved their honour, but cot 
them their lives. 


The ſoldiers behojding, contrary to their 
expectations, ſuch monſtrous viſages, ſet fire to the monaſtery, 
cauſing them in the flames to complete the ſacrifice of their 

perſons, which they had already begun offering to God. | 

Ivar not having. all the ſucceſs he expected in \ Metcia, turn- 


ed his arms another Way, where in all likelihood he ſhould 


mect with lets e He left Hubba, his brother, im 


t Where the Da e t: ok up Vets. 
here they were 
beſicged bY the Engl: th, but neither fide 
Coins very torw ald to come to, an en- 
gag zement. they tick up a peace. Sax. 


quarter 'S, and winter, d; 


Ann. Ailer, Ingulph. &. 


| of Mais 1 in Scott and, | 


1 has the concluſion of the peace, 
che Danes“ went back to Vork, where 
they, remained, one year. Sax, Ann, 


8. Dunelm, p. 124. 


b A famous nunnery in the county 


OFEN GLAN P. 20g 


Northumberland, and embarking with the flower ef his troops, 
made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia i, where Edmund was king, of _ 
whom I have already ſpoken. This young prince, more uſed pee 
to ads of devotion than to the exercite of arms, having given . 
the Danes battle, was caſily overthrown, and compelled to 
{ave himſelf by flight. He thought of concealing, himſelf in 
= church, but being diſcovercd, was brought before Ivar az 
legilſdon ®. The conqueror offered to leave him in poſſeſſion 
ot his kingdom, provided he would acknowledge him for fg- 
vereign, and pay him tribute. Edmund refuſing theſe terms, 
Ivar ordered him to be tied to a tree, and ſhot at with arrows, 
and then to have his head cut off. Humbert biſhop.. of the 
Eaſt-Angles, was alſo put to death by Ivar's order. Edmund's | 
head being found ſome time after, was interred with his body 
at St. Edmund's-Bury, ſo called from him. Whilit the Ro- 
man catholic religion flouriſhed in England, great numbers of 
miracles were pretended to be wrought at his tomb. I do not An. de Ton. 
know by what accident his corpſe came to be at Toulouſe, de la Falle. 
where it is ſaid to have been diſcovered in 1667̃˖.n.. 
Ivar being thus maſter of Eaſt-Anglia, appointed a Danifh Ingulph. 
cantain named Godrim, or Gothurn, governor of it. After- Biompt. 
wards, having recalled his brother Hubba from Northumber- 
lang, to be near his perſon, he made Egbert, by birth an Eng- 
liſhman, but entirely, at his devotion, king of that Kingdom. 
Ihe good ſucceſs the Danes had met with, during this 877. 
War, inſpiring them with, hopes of becoming maſters of all Ivar invades 
| England, they began to form new projects. Ivar, having 32 5 
per fect information of the ſtate of the iſland, found he mult Agr Ang. 
begin with Weſſex, in order to accompliſh his deiign, He e 
was in hopes, could he once ſubdue that kingdom, the reſt 
would follow of courſe. On the other hand, he was ſenſible 
that all his conqueſts elſewhere, would be unſecure, as long 


i The Danes paſſed through Mercia, ſembled an army, and coming to an en- 
end wintered at Thetford, Sax. Ann. gagement with the heathens, defeated _ 
liuntingd, p. 349. But the fulleſt ac- them, and ſlew three of their kings ſor 
count of this and other matters within chiets] but Algar himfelf was ſoon af- 
this period, being given by Ingulph, ter ſlain. Whereupon the Danes con- 
it will not be improper to give an ab- tinued their ravages, and plundered and 
tract of his relation. In the ſpring of burnt the monaſteries of Croyland, Pe- 
the year 869, the Daniſn army putting terburgh, and Ely; killing every per- 
out to ſea, landed at Humberſton, and ſon they met there. From thence paſ- 
_ dettroyed the whole country, and Bard- fing into Eaſt-Anglia, they cut off, with 
ney monaſtery in pürtich far, killing all his forces, earl Ulf ketull, who was 
every one of the monks. Then, about come out againſt them, and To taking 
Mickaelmaſs, they paſſed into Keſte- poſſemon of that kingdom, wintered 
ver, and there deſtroyed every thing there, Ingulph, p. 14—24, Brompt. 
chat came in their way. About a year Pp. 807. e we 8 3 
217, ear! Algar, and ſome others, a- k Now called Hoxon in SuffolEw. “ 


* 3 us 


Bib. ii. c. 3. 
f Aſſer. Ann. 


THE HISTORY 


25 the king of Weſſex was in condition to afiſt his neigh. 


bours. 


Theſe conſiderations having determined him to at- 


tack Ethelred, he embarked his troops and failed for the coaſt 
of Weſſex, where landing his army, he advanced as far as 


Reading. 


Ethelred, who had foreſeen his deſign, marched 


his army towards that quarter, accompanied by Alfred his 


brother, 


It would be tedious, and perhaps impracticable, to 
relate the particulars of this war!. 
few words, that within the co 


It is ſufficient to ſay in a 
mpaſs of one year, Ethelred 


| fought nine pitch'd battles, and upon all occaſions gave ſignal 
_ proofs of his courage and conduct, though fortune did not al- 


ways prove favourable, 


In the laſt battle, which was fought 
Ethelrea' near Wittingham, he received a mortal wound, wnereof he 


died in 872 w, after a reign of five years n. 
Ethelred ſeems not to be entirely free from blame, for ſuf- 
1 the Danes to over-run Northumberland and Eaſt-An— 


glia, without endeavouring to ſtop their progreſs. 


bably 


But pro- 


this prince, ſurprized at the defeat of the two kings of 


Northumberland, and the ſwift progreſs of Iva's arms, did 
not think himſelf in a condition to repair the misfortunes 


_ cauſed by the di ſſenſions of the Northumbrians. 


Beſides, he 


did not care, doubtleſs, to expoſe in the defence of Northum- 
berland and Eaſt-Anglia, the forces he foreſaw he ſhould want 


for the preiervation of his own kingdom. 


It may farther be 


ſaid in his juſtification, that the terror, ſpread over all Eng- 
land, put it out of his power perhaps, to diſpoſe of his army 


as he could have wiſhed. 


Ibis terror was fo great, that it 


was no eaſy matter to o prevail with the Engliſh to march 8 8 5 


1 The daddeln delivered by Hun- 
tingdon and the Saxon Annals, are as 
follow: — The firſt battle in theſe parts, 
between the Engliſh and Danes, (three 


days after the coming of theſe) was 


| fought at Inglefield in Berkſhire, in 
which the Engliſh got the victory, Sax, 


Ann. Huntingd. p. 349. Four days at- 


ter, there was another fight at Reading, 


In which Ethelred and Alfred were over- 
come. 


But, four days after, they de- 
feated the Danes at Anton near Wal- 


lingferd; and Eaſrege, the two Sidrecs, 


and ſeveral thouſands of Danes were 
then ſlain. A fortnight after, the Eng- 
liſh were beat at Baſing in Hampſhire ; 
and again, two months after, at Mar- 
den in Wiltſhire, in which laſt battle 
Ethelred received his death's wound. 
Sax. Anu, Huntingn: p. 349. Venen 
Lite ot Aitred, Þ» 43+ * 


this time, 


After the battle of 3 there came 
a freſh army of Danes from beyond ſea, 
and joined thoſe that were already in 


England. Aſſer. vit. Alfr. p. 7 


m The Sax. Ann. place his death on- 


der the year 871, aiter Eaſter. Neither 


they, nor Aſſer, Ingulph, or S. Dunelm, 
mention of what death he died. 
n He lies buried at Winburn in Dor- 


ſetſhire, where this inſcription was for- 


merly to be read on his tomb: „ In hoc 
loco quieſcit corpus S, Ethelredi regi: 

* Weſt-Saxonum, martyris, qui anno 
% Domini DCCCLXXI1I xxiii. Aprilis 
per manus Danorum paganorum oc- 
« cubuit,” Camb. This inſcription was 


token away in the civil wars. Sec Spel- 

man's life of Alfr, p. 43. note. Some 
call this epitaph in queition, and ſay he 
_ died of the Pages which . e at 
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OF ENGLAND. 311 
ſo ſorundable enemies, till compelled to it in their own neceſ- 
ſary defence. WY 5 . 5 
Though Ethelred was noted for his great bravery, yet his Ethelred's 
picty is ſaid to ſurpaſs even his valour. An hiſtorian tells us, MPA 
that being at prayers on a day of battle , he reſolved not to 
move till the ſervice was over, though the fight was begun, 
and the Danes had ſome advantage. He adds, God rewarded 
his piety with a ſignal victory that day. : . 
Ethelred left ſeveral children, of whom Alfred, the great 
randfather of Ethelwerd the hiſtorian, was one. Some fa 
allo he had a daughter called 'I'byra, married to Trotho VI. 
king of Denmark. Ethelred's ſons were deprived of the crown 
for the ſame reaſons the ſons of his elder brother Ethelbert 
were ſet aſide, I mean, Ethelwulph's will. After his death, 
Alfred his brother was placed on the throne, without any one's 
J ERR ET 
During Ethelred's reign, the Danes demoliſhed the famous several .. 
monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or Medeſhamſted, naſterie de- 
beſides that of Coldingham before- mentioned. It is chiefly on 2 | 
the deſcription of what befe] the abbies that hiſtorians have en- > Donelin: | 
larged, whilſt, doubtleſs, they omitted events more remarkable, | 
and more worthy the notice oi a curious reader, . 


> 


6. ALFRED the Great. 


A LFRED was no leſs infeſted with the Danes than his Alfted the 
predeceſſor. This prince, as well as his brother Ethel- Great. 
red, had frequent occaſion of exerciſing his valour, firmneſs, 
and all the other virtues heaven had adorned him with. Their 
fortune however was different; as Ethelred was never reduced 
to fo deplorable a condition as Alfred, ſo on the other hand, 

he was never raiſed to that height of glory. Divine provi- 
cence {eems to have ſhown in the perſon of Alfred, with what 
eaſe God caſts down and ſets up princes, according to his 
good pleaſure. This is what I am going to ſhow in the life 

oi Alfred, taking for my principal guide a celebrated hiſtorian, Spelman. 
who has given an exact account of his actions. 5 9928 

Ethelred had left the affairs of his kingdom in a deplorable The tate 2 f 
condition. The Danes, already maſters of Northumberland the king- 

I ns as 3 a 
- The battle of Aſton juſt now men- by S. Dunelm, p. 125, 126, Brompt, 5 8 
tioned, This thing is allo mentioned p- 808, 809, Higden, p. 255. | 

„„ -- ad 
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often and ſo terribly laid waſte as their own. England bein 
thus divided between the Engliſh and Danes, peace and tran: 

quillity ſeemed to be going at laſt to be reſtored. The Danes 
appeared ſatisfied with their lot, and Alfred thought himſelf hap. 


py in the preſervation of his paternal dominions. But the ca- 
lamities of England were far from being at an end. 


Halfden ar- Whilſt Alfred flattered himſelf with the enjoyment of ſome 


| =_ 3 quiet, new troubles were preparing for him in Denmark. 
Faſt-An- 


ö Halfden, a Daniſh general, had fitted out a fleet, with which 
3575. he made a deſcent on Eaſt-Anglia *. The ſeaſon being far 
Aer. advanced, he lay ſtill all the winter, expecting the ſpring in 


HFH. Hunting order to invade Weſſex. The arrival of Halfden, with freſh 
lid. v. Daniſh troops, ought to have put Alfred upon his guard, 
4ince it was but too plain they were deſigned againſt him. 
However, truſting to the treaty he had lately made with the 
5 Danes, he remained unconcerned, of which Halfden did not 
1 fail to take the advantage. In the beginning of the ſpring 
Sa - 
caſtle , the ſtrongeſt place in all Weſſex. The Engliſh hi- 
therto ſeemed not to know what fort of enemies they had to 
deal with: they conſidered the Daniſh irruptions as a regular 
war, wherein the whole nation was concerned. Accordingly 
they imagined that a treaty concluded with one band or party, 
was obligatory to all the reſt. But the Danes had other 
thoughts of theſe matters. "They, entered, wich the conſent 
of their kings, into private aflociations: to man out fleets and 
go ſhares in what booty they could get in England and other 
countries. For this reaſon, the ſeyexal bands were indepen- 


dent one of another, each thinking themſelves bound by no 


bother treaty but what they entered into themſelves. Alfred 
had made an agreement with Hubba; but Halfden did not 
look upon himſelf as included in it. . However, the Engliſh 
conlidering the ſurprize of Warham as a real treachery, called 


heaven and earth to witneſs the, violation of the treaty. But 


This does not appear from the rals Godrun, Oſcytel, and Anand, went 
ancient hiſtorians : on the contrary they and wintered at Cambridge, where they 


.. a/Hrm, that anno 875, the Danes left, ſtaid about a twelve- month; and the 
. Repton, and disiding themſelves into next year went out privately from Cam- 
two bangs, ene part went aleng with, ,, bridge, and ſeized Warham-caltle ; 
Halfden : Northumberland, and win- without any mention of Halfden's be- 


.. tered there near che Tyne; theſe plun- ing congerned in that expedition. See 
dcsred the bicts, and, Streclędenſes, i. e. Sax, Annal. Aﬀer, Huntingd. p. 34" 


the ighadilants of Galway; and Half- 8. Dunęlm. What Rapin ſays. here of 


den paking timielt meſter of Northum- Haltden, Huntingdon relates it of Hati- 

berland, divided it among his followers, . den's brother, p. 350, SN Wes 

who begon to cultivate it. The otber y In Dorſetſhire, 
body ot Danes, with their three gene- Du ogg 


_ Halften, 


he put to ſea, and went and took by ſurpriſe Warham- 


= 


trate farther into Weſſex, had not Alfred 
entering into a particular treaty with him . 


was, that in caſe they ſhould” break their oath, he thought 


ir complaint; 8 o pene - 
Halfden, regardleſs of their complaints, Fee A* —— 
The author of atzen; 
his Life ſays, the Danes ſwore by the holy relics of the Adler, 
church, that they would never ſet foot again in Weſſex 1 
In all appearance it coftithe king dear to bring them to theſe 8 8 
It is fomething frrange, that Alfred ſhoidd inſiſt up- 
on mens ſwearing by the holy relics, who, being yet pagans, 
could not think themſelves more ſtrongly bound by this, 
than their uſual oath, their bracelets. Perhaps his reaſon 
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heaven would the more aſſuredly puniſh them for it. How- who breaks 


ever this be, they made no more conſcience of this than of the treaty. 
their former oaths, but broke it even before they were out 
of Weſſex. 


As they were marching towards Mercia, they Aﬀerc 5 
met a body of Engliſh horſe who were riding in a careleſs Fl. Wigorn. 
manner, by reaſon of the treaty's being concluded, and un- | 

expectedly ſetting upon them, flew the greateſt part of them. | 
The horſes they took were of ſervice to carry them with the and beſieges 


more ſpeed towards the weſtern parts of W eſſex, where they Freter 
laid ſiege to Exeter“. e W COP 5 


Alfred finding it was in vain to conclude treaties with ſuch 876. 
perfidious people, reſolved to take more effectual meaſures to The war 19 
ſecure himſelf from their treachery. To this purpoſe he con- verewed. 


vened a general aſſembly, and in a pathetic ſpeech plainly 
ſhowed them they had nothing to truſt to but their valour 

and courage to deliver them from their miſeries; that upon 

ſo urgent an occaſion there was a neceffity of venturing their 
lives in defence of their” country, and of ſacrificing part of 
their eſtates to preſerve'th& feſt: in fine, that a generous refo- 


Jution was the only means left to avoid the calamities their 


neighbours were fallen under. Theſe remonſtrances having 
produced the deſired effect, an army was levied, with which 
he engaged the enemy ſeven times in one campaign. But as 


1 Aſſer ond Huntingdon fay, this which it ſeems probable it was only the 


treaty was made with the Daniſh atmy, 
Vit. Alfr. p. 8. Huntingd,'p. 350, and 
the Sax. Annal. that it was with the 
beathens, Without the leaſt mention of 
Hale. hpent =: 
2 The moſt ſolemn manner of ſwear-" 
ing among the Danes, and other nor- he 
thern hations, was, & By cheir arms“ wrecked near Swanwick in Hampſhire, 


4 7 
101101 * 


'Paniſk cavalry that went and ſeized Ex- 


eter, where they wintered, The next 


Warham, marched to Exeter, and were 


pur ſoed by Alfred, but got into Exeter 


before he ere come up to them; the 
other par 0 


year, part of the foot that remained at 


going by ſea, were ſhip- 8 


Olaus Mag, lib. viii cap. 2 Ati z Hundred and twenty of their ſhips. 


bd Hunting. and the Sax. Ann. tell us, 
hat they who had horſes, breaking the 
_ keeaty, rode to Exeter in the night; by 


1 k 
— 


Alſr, 


loſt. | Huntingd, p. 350, Aſſer. Vit, 


fortune 
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Alfred fortune was not equally favourable to him in all theſe engage- 
makes a ments, he was once more conſtrained to treat with the Danes, 
a Though he could not rely upon their promiſes, it was the beh. 
Danes. way he could take to end this dangerous war. The new treaty, 
Sax, Ann, by which the Danes were obliged to return no more into . 00 
Aſſer. ſox, was better kept than the former. 

Salo ae- "The Weſt-Saxons looked upon the retreat of theſe ſor. 
4 ke Eng- midable enemies as a great deliverance. But they were nat 


8-6. Yet at the end of their miſeries: this band, that had ftruck 
1 them with ſuch terror, were ſcarce gone, when a new {wa 


arrived under. the command of Rollo, the famous Norman 
general, that became afterwards the ſcourge of France. h. 
Goes to ſeek good fortune, A fred was. prepaired to receive them. After 
his fortune ſome attempts, Rollo deſpairing of procuring a ſettlement in 
in France, England, reflved. to ſeek one in France. In all probability, 
finding the beſt part of England in poſſeſſion of his Country. 


men, wid Altred ready to diſpute the reſt with him, he ima- 
gined he had a better proſpect in France. Some affirm, it Wes | 


revealed to him in a dream, what great ſucceſs he ſhould mec 
with on the other fide of the water. 


Alſred fits After Rollo's departure, Alfred enjoyed 3 repoſe, which 


cut a fleet. afforded bim leiſure to think of means to prevent thele fre- 
quent invaſions. He found no better or readier way than to 


equip a good fleet, and engage the Danes before they came 


to land, where they generally had the advantage. As hithe:- 
to, the engaging them at ſea had not been thought of; ther 
ſhips were only, ft tor. tranſports, whereas thoſe, now built 
by Alfred, were cantrived. on, purpoſe. 
not long before. he reaped the fruit o this wiſe precaution: 

Aer. his flect meeting with fix Daniſh) veſſels, gave chace to them, 


and one of the largeſt being taken, the ſoldiers. and mariners 
Sax. Ann, Were; thrown overboard. This firſt engagement was followed 


Aſſer. by one much more conſiderable. An hundred and twenty 
fail of Daniſh tranſport-ſhips making to the ſhore, in or- 
der to land their men, the king's fleet attacked them, and 


ſunk the greateſt part of them. The next year another 


| Daniſh fleet failing weſtward, met with ſo violent à ſtorm, 


that all the fleet periſhed, Kreft a few which fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh. .. 


The Danes Alfred, encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, "reſolved. to attack 


quit Weſſex, the b in the weſt, where they had fortified themſelv es by 
." axe Annale e raking. of Exeter. Beſides, tie Corniſh men bad all 


$ 


along fi ded. with them. He executed this reſolution. with that 


courage and ſucceſs, that in the end he obliged the Danes to 


N. 
i him hoſts ges, and entirely abandon Welks. They e. 
tler | | z Ns tired 


for ſervice. It wes 
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tired into Mercia, where being weary with leading ſuch un- 877. 
ſettled lives, they were incorporated with their country men, 9 of 
who were in poſſeſſion of that kingdom. After that, they de- dener Mer 
poſed, with one conſent, Ceolulph, "and divided the land among cia, 
themſelves . What kind of government they eſtabliſhed we Sax. Ann. 
know not; the Engliſh Rüter anz. paſſing over in ſilence the H. Hunting, 
civil affairs of the Danes: relate only their wars. Thus end- 


ed the kingdom of Mercia, after having ſubſt ilted near three 


hundred years. 
The year before, the kingdom of Northumberland had met and of 


with the ſame fate. Halfden, who was gone thither, made e 


land. 
Egbert king in the room of Ricſige, who died in 876. The N 
new king, or vice- roy, was of no long comtiriuarice : in the $.x, A. 


- Hrft year bf Mis" reign, Halfden dethroned him, and divided 


the land among his countrymen; which no doubt gave c- 


Caſion to the Ban in Mercia to do the ſame thing. Thus 


the kingdom of Northumberland which had laſted three hun- 

dred and thirty years, from the time of Ida the firſt king, was 

divided among the Daniſh officers. It proved very difficult to 

drive them from thence, as will hereafter be ſeen. 
Though the Danes were in poſſeſſion of three of the ancient The Danes 

kinadoms of the Heptarchy, yet was there not room enough . 

for all thoſe that were already in England, and for thoſe that Fd. 

were continually coming over with © intent to ſettle. The 


new-comers beheld Weſſex with a greedy eye. On the other 


hand, they who had fhared the lands of the other Kingdoms 
among them, perceiving their countrymen envied their good 
fortune, were apprehenſtwe they might think of diſpoſſeſſing 
them, if they were not otherwiſe provided for: this made 
them all agree to invade Weflex, and exert their utmoſt to 
conquer that kingdom, Which hitherto had fo bravely with- 

ſtood their attacks. They carried on their deſign with all 878. 
poſſible ſecrecy and expedition. On the ſudden appeared in Wc Vir. 
the field a more formidable army of Danes than had yet been Alf, 
ſeen , and advancing towards Weflex, before Alfred could 
peſſibly put himſelf in a poſture of defence. They marched di- and take 
rectly to Chippenham e, one of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt cities of Chipper- 
the kingdom. The taking of this place, which the Panes _ 


x. Annal, 
made themſelves maſters of 1 in a Few 7 Gays. inſpired the Welt- S. Dunelm, 


8 2 1 3 b ' 
| 0 ff AY tow 571+ 


” Ingulph "i Alfred annexed.i do, ht has it had its name. 3 4 


his dominions,  Cyppan fignifies* To Traffie, and Cyp- | 


d Aſſer ſays it vas Ne army Wat man à Merchint : and we fill tetüln 


left Exeter, Vit. Altr, pe 9. H. Cheapen and Chapman. Camdeo, Ot 


e In Wiltſhire, by the Saxcna called the ſame original! is Cheaphide, London. 


| Saxons 
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Saxons with ſuch a terror, that they had no longer the coy. 
rage to defend themſelves. Some fled into Wales, or be. 
yond ſea, whilſt others ran over to the Danes, and ſwore al. 

Alfred de- legiance to them. In this ſo general a revolt, Alfred was left 

ſerted by all. alone with a few domeſtics, who, out of duty and affection, 

N were unwilling to abandon him in his adverſity. But as the, 
were chargeable. to him, and could do him little ſervice, he 
diſmiſſed them all, that he might with more eaſe. ſhift for 

Is forced to himfelf. Such was his diſtreſs, that he was forced to con. 

| Heconcealed ceal himſelf at a neat-herd's in the:Ifle of Athelney in So. 

CR.” merſetſhire f. This place was ſurrounded with a large mo- 

erd's. 
985 raſs, through which there was but one narrow foot path lead. 


ing to the neat-herd's cottage, that was hid by buſhes an! 
briars. In this place the king lay concealed for ſome time, 


from his friends as well as his enemies without being ſo much 
as known by the neat-herd's wite, who employed him about 
her little houſehold affairs s. This was a wretched ſituation 
for a prince; but God, who deſigned: only to exerciſe hi: 


- patience, left him not long in theſe circumſtances. He 
had not been ſix months in his retreat, when the ſcene was 


| ſhifted by a lucky and unexpected turn in his affairs. Ir i; 
pretended that this happy change was revealed to him in a 
dream by St. Cuthbert, formerly biſhop of Lindisfarn, who 


2 to him, and told him, he ſhould ſuddenly be raiſed to 
an infinitely more glorious ſtate than that from whence he was 


fallen. But without inſiſting on theſe idle tales of the monks, 


who could not find in their hearts to paſs over an extraordinary 


event without introducing ſome .apparition or miracle, I ſhall 


relate how this great agg was brought about by means 
of a deſperate undertak ing.. 


Hubba ra- Hubba, who commanded FEY Daniſh troops in the abſence 
vages Wales, of his brother Ivar, had invaded Wales, and deſtroyed all 


e with fire and ſword : after which he entered Devon{hire | in 


Sox. Annal. the kingdom of Weſſex, with the ſame intent. At his ap- 
Aen. -praach: the carl of Devon | ; wich a bandful of brave men, fe- 


f Family called Ae i; e. Fitting 4 in u the chimney- corner, kin 
the Ifiand of Nobles. It lies near bpws ang arrows, and other warlike in- 
Rs of auaton, where the Thone and Parret firuments. Aſſer. Vit. Alfr. p. 9. 


join. The firm Wong. is not above -h The Sax. Annal. Aſſer. Hunting. 


LWQ acres. "Flo. Wigorn. etc. ſay it Was the bro- 
*.: & She. bavi ing one day f fer a cake on ther, of: Bar and Halfddn: but Sim. 
| oy coals, and being buſied in ſomething | .Dunelm and Chron. de Mailros af- 
_ elle, the cake barpened.to., he burnt; firm, it Was Ivar, and Halfden them- 


upon which, the fell a folding. at the ſelyes, with twenty three ſhips. p · 14+ | 


King for bis careleſſneſs in not looking 146. 


after the cake, which ſhe told him he i Odda. See Dugdale Baron. 
could cat faſt enough, Alfred was then 5 


tired | 
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tired into Kinwith-caſtle *, to avoid the firſt ſhock of the Da- 


niſh fury, Hubba was not long before he land ſiege to the 
caſtle, not doubting but the garriſon, being few in number, 
would ſoon be obliged to ſurrender. The earl of Devon, 
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finding all the defence he could make would be to no purpoſe, 


danger they were in of falling into the hands of their merci- 


not ſo very raſh and deſperate as they might imagine; that up- 
doubtedly the Danes were very negligent and fecure, not te- 


gave the enemy no time to prevent it; that after all, they 
ventured only their lives and liberties, which would be in 
much greater danger by ſtanding a lege. This remon- 
ſtrance had ſuch an effect upon the beſieged, that without far- 
ther deliberation they fallied out ſword in hand upon the 


Danes, and by their ſudden and furious attack put them im- 


mediately in extreme diforder. {1 his happy beginning made 


them forget their firſt deſign, and i:;ſpired them with a feſo— 


lution to purſue their advantage: they continued therefore to 


preſs the Danes with a freſh impetuofity, without giving them 
time to recover themſelves; and having entirely diſperſed 


them, made a dreadful laughter of them l. Hubba was ſlain n, 
and his famous ſtandard, called Reatan, or the Raven, fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh. The Danes had a notion there 


Was a ſecret virtue in this ſtandard, which Ivar's ſiſters had 
_ wrought with their own hands *: by the help of a ſtrong 


fancy, or the deluſion of the devil, they imagined” they ſaw 
this Raven, before a battle, chap his wings in token of vic- 
tory, or hang down his head as a preſage of their defeat. This 


at leaſt is what hiſtorians tell us, adding, that the loſs of 
their ſtandard did not a little contribute to diſhearten them 


atterwards, 


k Which ſtood on the river Tau, mounts upon the bodies of their fimons 


below Ralegh, There are at preſent men, which were called Lowes, Se 


no footſteps of it. Camd, P. 35. See 


Aﬀer, Vit. Alfr, p. 10. 6 4% 
| The place was afterwatds called 


Hubbeſtow or Hubbelow, from the 
mount raiſed on the place where Hub- 


da was buried: for it was the common 
way of Burial among the Danes to raiſe 


P. 146. 


Spelman's Life of Alfr. p. 61. 


m8. Dunelm ſays, that Inguar ant 
Halfden were alſo Nlain in' this battle, 
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took a ſudden reſolution: he repreſented to the beſieged the 


leſs enemies, and aſſured them they had but one way to eſcape, 
which was, by opening themſelves a paſſage with their words | 
through the enemies army. He told them the enterprize was 


garding a few men pent up within walls; that therefore what 
he propoſed was far from being impracticable, provided they 


mous fand 
ard taken. 
Aſler. Vit. 
Allr. 


n They pretend Jt was worked magi- 


cally'in almoſt an inftant - in one foré- 


The 


Hub ba ſlain, 
and his fa- 
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The nexvs of this defeat, and the death of the Daniſh de. 
neral, having reached Alfred i in his retreat, he immediate): 
Alfred con- conſidered how to improve this advantage. He ſent word to 

ſults how to his friends where he was, to the end they might come and 

ONE his conſult what was to be done in this juncture. After he had 
gdom. 

es conferred with them; he gave them orders to draw together, 

in ſeveral parts of- the kingdotti, ſmull bodies of troops, which 

at a minute's warning might be ready to join one another. 

The moſt difficult as well as moſt important point was, to 


know exactly the poſture of the enemy, that meaſures might 


be concerted accordingly: Alfred hot knowing who to chuſ 
for this neceſſary ſervice, took the boldeſt reſolution that ever 


entered into the thoughts of a prince; which was, to go him- 
ſelf into the Daniſh camp, and be informed By his own eyes 
of the condition of the enemy. To this end, having dif. 
| Gors to the guiſed himſelf like a harper, he entered the Daniſh camp, and 


Daniſh camp continued there ſeveral days, obſerving, every thing he wanted 


_ Indifguile. to know: among other things he took-notice, that Whereas 
Ingulph. 


. Malmsb. generally the Danes were wont to encamp and entrench 
themſelves on a hill, they had neglected to do ſo now. They 


had not ſo much as placed any advanced guards to ſecure the 


avenues to their camp, as having nothing to fear, ſince the 
enemy had no army in the field. Having oblerved every 
thing, he returned to his friends at Athelney, and appointed 
Sel wood - foreſt ? for the general rendezvous of all their troops. 
This affair was tranſacted ſo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that 
in a little time the king, at the head of an army 4, appeared 


near the Danes, before they had the, leaft intelligence of it, 


- » They were in theutmoſt conſternation, when they ſaw on a 
*Oxins-coms (adden the Engliſh army approaching to attack them: Alſred 
plaat victory Was unwilling to give them time to come to thetnſelves, and 


"rei 1 therefore briefly exhorting his ttoops not to have the leaſt 


Bentingd. dread of an army already vanquiſhed by their fears, gave the 


ſignal of battle. The Danes, though affaulted thus unex- 


pectedly, defended themſelves however with a great deal o 


courage. But whether they had not time to draw up their 
un in order, or the Joſs of their ſtandard had rang 


0 Re affirms, that Alfred was he r K one niche: 1 he. next day 
E 


in” the battle, p. 809. he came 10 Ethandun, or Edington, in 


P, This ; 1s, the Great Wood, in 80 fans, Ae Yi 4 wy battle . 
it. p. Wer ax. 


merſetſhire. This was « » ſeyen weeks faught, A 
ifter Faſter, 98 nd the” xndepvous Was Annal. 
Petra Eebric e to be Brix- J Conf ing of, the FE of 
fen in <omerſetſhire , ſtaying these one Somnerſetfhire, Willchire, and Hamp- 
night, de marched away the next ſliire, that had not fled beyond ca, 
mern, 'g to Seglea, cr Okely, where Aſſer. Vit. Alfr, p. 10. 


them 
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entirely confide in him. = 
Guthurm held, with the title of king, the kingdom. of Eaſt- 
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them with a notion that their gods were averſe to them, they 


were at length entirely routed, and almoſt their whole arm 
cnt in pieces: the few that eſcaped, betook- themſelves to a 
caſtle, where they were immediately beſieged. | Alfred taking 
advantage of their contternation, preſſed them ſo briſkly, that 5 
they were ſoon brought to capitulate. The terms, he granted eee 
them, were more. adyantageous than they had room to expect ,,........ 
in their circumſtances 7. ;-, He articled to give up the lands of terms. 


Eaſt-Anglia to thoſe that were willing to turn Chriſtians, but 
required the reſt immediately to quit the iſland, never more O 


ſet foot in England, and to give hoſtages for the performance 
of articles. Guthurm, governor of Eaſt - Anglia, who, ſince 
the death of Hubba, commanded the Daniſh army, agreed to 
theſe conditions, and came to Alfred, with thirty of his chief 
officers, having ſhipped off all thoſe that refuſed to be bap- 
This great victory fet Alfred at the height of his wiſhes. He confirms 
He had, by a ſingle battle, driven out the Danes, and reco- t ie Panes 
8 3 | | ; . | the poſſeſſion 
vered his kingdom, and ſaw every day his ſubjects flock to of rat an. 
him, whom fear had diſperſed or conſtrained to ſubmit to the glia, and 
enemy. He gave Guthurm and his officers a very civil recep- h, em 
1 S | HY 2 een : | f Guthurm 
tion, and kept his word ſaithfully with them. All the hiſto- for King. 
rians agree, that he inveſted the Daniſh general with the title 1 


of king of Eaſt-Anglia. But it is not known whether he did 
this by virtue of ſome private treaty made before with him, or 


deſigned by it to gain his affection to that degree that he might 
However this be, it is certain 


Anglia, which was wholly inhabited by Danes, and whereof 
Ivar had made him governor. He divided the lands among. 


his countrymen, and exerciſed the regal authority as long as Malmsb. 


he lived. Some, particularly Aſſerius, add, that Alfred gave 
Guthurm the kingdom of Northumberland alſo. But this is 
very improbable, tince the Danes had long been maſters of 


Northumberland, and had ſhared the lands among themſelves :. 


r See the treaty between Alfred and 
Guthurm, among Alfred's laws, in 


t In the ear $33, Alfred having 
Nain the two Daniſh generals, Hinguar 


Dr, Wilkins's and Lambard's Leg. Sax. 


and in Brompt. p. 828, 829. * 
s Alfred ſtood godfather to Guthurm, 
and named him Ethelſtan. He was 

baptized about three weeks after the 
concluſion of the treaty at Alre near 
 Athelney, with thirty of his officers, 
And with 


Aſſer, p. 10. Sax. Ann. 
almoſt all his people. 
Hoved, p. 418. 


Malmsb, p. 43 
A 


p. 14 


and Halfdene, cauſed the waſted parts 
of Naythumberland to be again inbha- 
bited ; and Guthred, a youth, ſon of 


Ardecgnute,” who had been ſold to a 


widow at Whitingham, being redeemed - 
by abbot Edred, vas made king of 
York, and. Egbert of Northumberland. 


1 


Chr. & fahne, b. 445.7, 8. Dunelm, 
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"The cate was not the ſame with reſpect to Eaſt- Anglia, where 


the Danes had no fixed abode, and which was ſtill coniidere® 


All the 


Danes Own 


Alfred tor 
their ſove- 


TC3vL ls 
Ss 


as part of the Engliſh monarchy, though the Danes were moi} 
powerfut there. So that Alfred did nothing more than confir; 

hem in the poſſeſſion of that kingdom, by granting them a kin, 
Of their own nation, who was to be his vaſſal u. 


In all that has hitherto been ſaid, it may be obſerved that 


at the time of the laſt battle, there were in England two fort; 


of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled, and thole that were 
endeavouring to procure themſelves habitations. With theſe 


laſt it was properly that Alfred treated. As for the others, 
having ſeen their brethren ſo roughly, handled, they thought 


themſelves happy in the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions. As 
the event was uncertain, they choſe rather to fit down con- 
tented, and acknowledge Alfred for their ſovereign, than run 


the riſk of loſing their all, by continuing the war. Accord- 


ingly the Danes, ſettled in the three kingdoms of the Angle: 


{ubmitted to Alfred and fwore allegiance to him. It wi 


however, almoſt impoſſible that all ſhould be equally ſatisfied 
with their lot. Several accepted of the terms of the laſt treaty 


only becauſe they knew not where to go, having elſewhere 


679. 


Ann. 
Aer. : 


S. Duneim, 


885. 


The Da mes 


return to 
England, 


and are re- 


N pulſe ed. 


neither houſe nor home. If they ſcemed defirous to turn 


| Chriſtians, it was to procure a ſubſiſtence, in expectation gf 
a favourable opportunity to return to their old courſe of lite. 
That this was the caſe, evidently appeared from what followed. 
When it was leaſt expected, the moſt conſiderable amor 
them, headed by one Haſtings, earneſtly ſollicited Guthurm 8 


renew the war in Weſſex * 3 but not prevailing *, they put 1 


| ſea, and went and ravaged the coaſts of Flanders. Short]. 
after, another and no leſs numerous troop informed of th: 
great booty the firſt ravagers . had met with at Gheat, ſhipped 


off to join them, "Theſe two bands thus united over-r2:: 
Brabant, Haynault, Flanders, Picardy, and Artois, acting 


unheard-of cruelties. After which, being again divided into 


two bodies, one of them ſailed back for England, i in hopes of 
plundering - the country, where they imagined they ſhould 


come unexpected. Having landed in Rent, they marches 


towards Rocheſter, with defign to ſurprize the city. But 


ham to Cirenceſtcr, where they ſtaid x The Daniſh army here, was not o 


Altred, who, contrary to their expectation, had his army in 


un Anno 879, the Danes removed, in * They came up hs Thames and 


purſuance of the treaty, from Chippen- wintered at Fulham. Aſſer. Sax. Ari. 


one year; and from thence went away ſcrupulous; for they joined them, not- 
to Eaſt- - Angiza, where they ſettled, withſtanding their oaths and ENZAge” 


Sax. Ann, Alſer. vit. Alfr. p. 11. ments to Alfred. After, p. 11. 


a rea- 
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ſuch haſte, that they left their plunder behind them. 
vigilance of this prince having prevented their deſigns upon 


| tain where the enemy would land, they were general] 


ſca · coaſt remaining uninhabited, there was nothing to hinder 
theſe rovers from landing where they pleaſed. _ 
in peace, which he had never enjoyed till now, reſolved . 
put bis affairs in better order. His firſt care was to equip a Alfred fits 
conſiderable fleet, the advantage of which he had already ex- out a fleet. 
perienced. 
admiral had orders to cruiſe along the coaſts, and attack all 
the 'Danith ſhips in what place ſocver he ſhould meet them. | 
He ſurprized ſixteen in the port of Harwich 7 in Eaſt-Anglia, Sax, Ano. 
of which taking ſome and ſinking the reſt, he brought off a 
_ conſiderable booty? . Guthurm incenſed at this act of hoſti- 
lity in one of his harbours, ſuffered the parties concerned to 
endeavour to retrieve their loſſes, and even furniſhed them 
with means. 


advantage over them. 
awe, and freed England from their ravages. | 


OF ENGLAND. 

a readineſs, ſpeedily marching that way upon the firſt notice 

of their arrival, his approach made them fly to their ps en 
ne 


RANA 
5 I 


England, they returned to France, and rejoining their compa- 

nions, continued their devaſtations in that kingdom. 

Hithero the Engliſh had been only upon the defenſive. 882. 
Expoſed to the continual invaſions of the Danes, and uncer- Alfred in- 
ſur- &aſes his 


The navalforces, 


prized, before it was in their power to defend themſelves. Sax, Ann, 


Alfred being 


As ſoon as his fleet was in condition to ſail, the 


It was not long before they found an opportu- 
nity of attacking in the night the king's ſhips ®, and had ſome 
However, the fleet kept the rovers in 


Alfred having thus ſecured the ſea-coafts, diligently ſet Re fertiges 


about fortifying the reſt of the kingdom with caftles and ſererai 
| walled towns, which he ſtood in great need of. He repaired s. 


887. 


thoſe that were gone to ruin ?, and built others in fo ſtrong 


a manner, that they could not eaſily be aſſaulted. In a word, 


there was not a paſs or avenue capable of being fortified, but 


what was defended by ſome works, to prevent the ſudden in- Aer. 
curſions of the Danes. But however, he could not be entirely 
guarded againſt them, without one important place, the pof. 


_ ſociety, Came, Addit, to Eſſex. 


„ In Eſſex, famous for its harbour, 


arme may lle. The wills are built and 


the !Ireets pitched with a ſort of petri- 
| tied clay falling from the cliffs there- 
abouts. From the ſide of the cliff be- 


tween the beacon and the town, iſſues 


2 ſpring that petrifirs wood as wel as 
clay: a large piece ſent from hence is 


reſerved in the repoſitory of the royal 


* 2 


2 Aſſer ſays, that all their ſhips and 


booty were taken, and Alfred ordered 


all the men to be put to death. Vit. : 


Alfr. bp. 11, Fler. Wore, p. 592. 


a They attacked them in the mouth 


of the Thames, when the ſoldiers were 
aſle:p and defenceleſs. 3. Dunelm, p. 
130. Huntingd. p. 1306. | 

b Particularly Shaftsbury. Spelman, 


P. 16. 5 
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| ſeſon whereof would be of great copſequerice to bim in ah 


reſpects. This was the city of London, conſiderable both for 
largeneſs and ſituation, and which being in the hands of the 


Danes would give them a free pallage into Weſſex, whenever 


Beſieges and 


takes Lon- 
don, and 
Lives it to 
his ſon in- 


Jaw Ethel 
"reds 


Ailer, 
Flor, Wor, 


doubt they have no ground for what they advance. 


ſerted no other right but that of ſovereignity, to which they had 
Jately conſented. 


they had a mind to invade his dominions. This conſideration 


made him relolve to inveſtitt, knowing the garriſon to be weak 


and unable to flaml a long ſiege. Accordingly, the beſieged 
were in a little time forced to eapitulate. „He was no ſooner 


maſter of this great city, but he very much! added both to its 
rength and beauty ©. 
to Ethelred, who, had married his daughter Elfleda, or rather 
cave it him in fee, with the title of earl. of Mercia l. Some 


He committed the government of- it 


Wal. have it he conferred on him the title of king 3 3 but 1 


By creat- 
ing Fthelred ear] of Mercia, he did not inveſt him with power 
over any part of Mercia, but only over London. All the reſt 
of Mercia was in pofleſʒion of the Manes, over Shim he aſ⸗ 


Ethelred therefore was honoured with an 


empty title, till ſuch time as by his valour he became maller 


he Danes 


od in awe 


&t Altred, 


Aſter, Ann. 


who ſecing all the precautions taken by this wiſe prince, were 
much more diſpoſed to-remain in ſubmiſſion. 


great part of that province. 

The great number of towns repa ined and fortified by Al- 
fred, found him employment ſome years. Theſe fortihca- 
tions ſerved equally to defend the kingdom againſt the foreign 
Danes, and to keep thoſe in awe that were ſettled in the iſland ; 


mitted ſeveral of the Engliſh, whom they had driven from 


| og! and 18 


in quiet 
twee Years 


their habitations, to return and) live among them under the 
king's protection. | 

Then it was that Alfred had le tis dem to ſee peace and 
tranquility reitozed, after ſo many years of troubles. This 
c We have no certain account of the reſt remains to this day, There are 
original of this famous city, But as it ſeven gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſ- 


They even per- 


is not evident there was any ſuch place 


in C Ceſar' 8 time, and yet a great toẽn 


in Nero's, it 30 uro pable it was founded 


in the reign of Claudius, and inhabited 


by the Britons and Romans together, 
being a trading, though not a military 
colony from the very beginning, The 


walls art ſaid to be built by Conſtantine 
the Great, at the requeſt of Helena his 


10ther, conraining viithin them an 
oblong ſpace of three miles in cone. 
"Phat part which ran along the ſac of 


ue hamts is quite waſhed away, the 


gate, Biſhop" gate, Cripplegate, More- 
grate, and Aldgate, The origin of its 
name is unknown, C:ſar's ſaying, the 
Britons called the places fenced round 
with woods and groves, Cities or towns, 


made Cimden conjecture London was 


ſo named from Llhwn, which ſignifies 
in Aritiſh Such a Town, as if we ſhould 


ſay by way. of em inence, The City. 
Cans; rok to Midd, See Stones 


q 808 * dale 'S | Barona ce, vol. 


happy 


* 1 
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finiſh the relation of his wars. 
that in this interval he laid out his conſtant endeavours in 


vinces by the barbarians. 


5 ENS JA Nö. 

happy calm laſted twelve years ©, during which this monarch 
had leiſure to reQity the diſorders, introduced by fo long a 
war, both in church and Rate. As 1 deſign hereafter to give 
a particular account of the regulations made by this prince 
during the peace, I ſhall paſs over theſe twelve years, and 


It ſuffices at prefent to ſay, 


procuring the good and benefit of his ſubjects, till he was 


interrupted by freſh invaſions, of Which I am now going to 
| ſpeak. et ; r 5 


| 


32. 


- The Danes, who under the conduct of Haſtings, ravaged 893. 


had gaincd. According to the cuſtom of pyrates, as they 


prodigally ſquandered away what they had acquired without 


pains or labour, they were always under a neceſſity of renew- 


ing their ravages, in order to have wherewithal to ſubſiſt. 
However, difheartened by two tertible checks given them by 
_ Eudes and Arnulph, kings of France and Germany, they re- 
jolved to return into England, not fo much for the ſaké of 


ſettling there, as pl undering the ifland. Fo that purpoſe, they 


fitted out three hundred ſhips, which they divided into two 


fleets, With the firſt, conſiſting of two hundred fatly/' they 
arrived on the coaſt of Kent, and took Appledore f. This 


place, which was then very conſiderable, made them maſters 


for twelve or thitteen years together France and the Low- The Danes 


e 3 . E | 8 | renew their 
Countries, were not ſatisficd with the prodigious booty they mer. 


invaſions ; 


Sax. Annal. 


Flor. Wig. 
Huntingd. 


and tale 
Ap pled ore 
and Mid- 
dleton. 


not only of that province, but alſo of Suſſex and Surry. The 
other fleet commanded by Haſtings, entered the Thames, and 


landed at Middleton s. It would be difficult to defcribe the 


miſeries inflicted on the inhabitants of theſe unfortunate pro- 


made no ſcruple of committing the moſt enormous crimes, 


Alfred was then in Eaſt- Anglia, on account of Guthurm's 


he had made no preparations for his defence. 


c Speiman ſays, it laſted ten or twelve 


years, p. 77, But he, Milton, and o- 


thers, ſay, the Danes infeſted England 
in 885, and in 893 they came again. 
So there could be but eight years peace, 
tf Where they built a ſtrong caſtle, 
Aſſer Ann, p. 172. | f 


g Now Milton in Kent. The Danes 


but a caſtle here, part whereof is ſtill 


zemaining at Kemiley-Downs, They 
now ail at Caitle-Rutt, On the other 


J 4 


fe of the water, the ditches of Alfred's 
fortihcations with ſome ſtone work, 


remain alſo by the name cf Bavord- 
Cale, near Sittinghurn, Camd. Add. 


to Kent. 


h And upon ſome comolaints of his 


But when we conhider they were 
idolatrous rovers aud pyrites, we ſhall eafily conceive they 


death h. As he had received no intelligence of their deſigns, 
ad All he could 
do for the prefent was to take a ncw oath of fidelity. from the 


ſubjeQs againſt the inland Danes. Spel- 5 


man, p. 79. Guthurm died in Sg, 


and was buried at Headiaga (Hadiey) in 


Suſſex . Aller, | 


Eaſt» | 


r 


Coenfafonin It is impoſſible to give the particulars of this war, ſo con. 


; PRs. 
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Eaft- Anglian Danes, which they regarded only whilſt he ſtag 1 

The Danes with them. Atter his departure, being no longer reſtrained 5 

of Eaſt- Ib | 5 
14 his preſence, they went and joined Haſtings, in order tg 


11... ſhare in the plunder. Alfred, amidſt all theſe dangers, vas 
not however diſcouraged. He drew together what troops he | 
could, and marched againſt the Danes, who were pillaging | 
Kent. But being intormed by the way, that another body ot 
Danes had entered Weſiex, he altered his courſe, and advance. 
towards theſe laſt, as judging them moſt dangerous. The 
Danes, who were now before Exeter, haſtily raiſed the fieps 
and went and vented their fury in tome other place. 


> hiſtory fuſedly are they related by the hiſtorians. The reaſon no 
Of? thoſe 


dur doubt was, becauſe there were levera al bands of Danes raya ing 


0 England, one in Tent, and another in Wellex, and roving 


continually from place to place. This is what the Engliſh 
hiſtorians could not have a very diſtinct knowledoe of, jince 
' a war, undertaken loiely for pluncer, muſt needs be ve ery irre- 
_ gular. According oly we and in their h:ſtorics, the fame leaders, 
ſometimes in one province, formeiimes in another, without be⸗ 
| ing able to perceive when or how they got thither. 5 
The Dans We are ignorant alſo by what fortunate accident Alfr ed ſaw 
to off ona himſelf freed on a ſudden from his cruel enemies, who were 
Wo on all over his kingdom. Thus much however is certain, 
_ aſter they had reduced England to a deplorable ſtate, the laſt 
comers retired, though hiſtorians have not been pleated to tel 
us the cauſe of their retreat. I am apt to believe their ſudden 
departure was owing to the plague, which raged then in Eng 
land, and ſwept away great numbers of Danes as well 2 
Engliſh. To this may be added, their having plundered the 
country in ſuch a manner, that there was nothing lefr to u. 5 
lage. The greateſt part of the Daniſh rovers returned :. 
France under the command of Haſtings; but they did nos 
ſtay there long. Preſently after, Haſtings formed new prc- 
jccts. The terror he had every where ſpread along the ſca- 
coaſts having put all upon their guard, he reſolved to ſteer hi 
courſe where he was not expected, and ſailed for the Medi. 
terranean. Whilſt there, ne found means, by an impious and 
perfidious ſtratagem, to become maſter of Luna, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Puſcany. He pretended to be mighty defirous ot 
turning Chriſtian, and was actually baptiſed by the biſhop, 
whom he had ſent for. Some days after, the. biſhop was told, 
his new convert was departed this life, and died like a £909 
Chriſtian, earneſtly defiring to be buried in the church « T 
Luna, to which he had bequeathed a conſiderable legacy. By - 
SO „ ths MY 
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ner of regulating his domeſtick affairs. 


themſelves how to ſecure their preſent poſſeſſions. 
tinuation of the war was ſo far from being 


twice longer, taller, ſwifter, and more | 
eddy than thoſe the Engliſh or Danes the reſt, Sax. Ann. 
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this device, a great number of Danes, on pretence of attending 

the corps, entered the city, and immediately fell to murdering 

and plundering the inhabitants. | 
Haſtings, after ſo much miſchief done to England, France, 4 ging te- 

and the Low Countries, choſe at length for his retreat rhe 2 

city of Charters, Which Charles the Simple preſented him nes 


and ends bs 


with, on purpoſe to keep him quiet, Here it Was he ended in ds there. 


peace, a life, almoſt wholly ſpent in plundering the maritime abouts, 


countries of Europe. The Danes, that refuſed to follow him 


when he left England, put themlelves under the command of 
one Sipefert ſettled in Northumberland. For ſome time, theſe 
likewiſe committed ravages on the coaſt of, Weſtex ', without 
venturing however to advance into the country, by reaſan of 
their ſmall number, and at laſt they retired to ſeck their for- 


tune elſewhere. 


Alfred, being at length freed from his enemies, paſſed the The king- 
reſt of his days in profound tranquility. Hitherto I have con- gem 55 freed 


2 : ; l | 1 times wiitarios from the 
| fidered this prince as a warrior only, ſometimes victorious, | | 
and ſometimes vanquiſhed ; but, whether proſperous or un— 


Janes, 


fortunate, ſhowing on all occaſions ſignal marks of valour and 


military conduct k, It is now time to diiplay his other vir- _ 
tues, and ſet him in another light. Henceforward he is to . 


appear as a Juſt, learned, and religious prince, 2 lover of his 


ſubjects, and an indefatigable promoter of arts, ſciences, juſtice 
and religion. But, not to confound his political with his mo- 


ral virtues, I ſhall begin with what he did for the good of his 
people, as ſovereign, and then ſpeak. of his private life, and man- 


As ſoon as the Danes ſetted in England, found they were Tie Danes 
deprived of the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, they bethought . 
| ry — ledg- Altre: 
I he con- for their ſo- 
g likely to encreaſe vereign, 
their advantages, that they had reaſon to fear they ſhould by 


that means loſe what they already poſſeſſed. But ſuppoſing 


they were able to maintain their ground by force of arms, yet 


a war, which obliged them to have always their ſwords drawn, 
and prevented them from manuring their lands, could not but 


be very prejudical to them. Theſe conſiderations induced 
them at length to ſubmit to the dominion of Alfred, and ac- 
knowledge him for ſovereign of all England. Hiſtorians do 
i But Alfred having cauſed ſhips, ſhips, and crdered the men to be hung 
up along the ſea-coaſts, for a terror to 
| . Spelman, p. 90. 

use] to have, and of forty cars, and a- k He is ſaid to have fonghr fifty fix 

v've, he puts to ſea with niße of them, pitched battles with the Danes. | 
took twenty or more of the enemies LS | 
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Alfred 


makes 2 


body of 


Jaws. 


faw him 


THE Urs 


not infor us. whether he was obliged to uſe 


T ORR Y 


force to 5 


them to this : but 1t 1s certain, his authority was acknowledoed, 
as well 1 Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, as in 


Weſlex 


The Welth themſelves: who. had been terribly 


plundered by the Danes, andigg they were in no condition to 


reſiſt, became his tributaries ® 


of Scotland paid him homage allo. 
he affirmed for tyuth o, n 


a point 5 


It is further added, the king 
But chiss is too Aale 


* 


The 10 thing Alfreq; had in bis thowehtn 15 moment He 


If thus Peaceful and abſolute, was. to uſe his (power 
for the good and benefit of his ſubjecis As the laws during 


the ward, had been very much trampled upon, and were be- 


come almoſt unknown to the people, he laid out his 


pains 


for ſome time, in making à collection of the beſt laws he 


'CO {1 Id 5 and. 


He inſerted ſome of the judicial laws“ of the 


Old Teitament, and ſeveral of thoſe f formerly enacted by Ina, 


king of Weſlex, and Ofa king of 


tive kingdoms. 


1 And Eſſex, which was p art of the 


kingdom of Eaft- Anglia, 5 taken 


into Alfred's hands; who created Ber- 


theolf, a Saxon, duke or earl of it., 
Spelman, p. 91. Duggale's Baron. vol. 
1. p. 16. 

m This is to be underſtood of the in- 


: habitants of South Wales, who, though 


they had been reduced before, obſerving 


Alfred engaged in other wars, had 
thrown off th:ir obedience, As for 


North-Wales, the Ordovices, people of 
a fierce and troubleſome ſpirit, are ſcarce 
to be reckoned entirely ſubdued before 


Edward the Firſt's time, two hundred 
years aftea the Norman conqueſt, Spal- 


man. 
n It is Ba that Grevour Lins of the 


Scots obeyed him, and terved him in all 
| hs wars, and that Donald his fucceſſor 
aided him with five thouſand horſe, and 
died in his ſervice. Spelman, Hollingſh, = 


p. 121. See Buchan, ON 
0 With, the decalogue at their head. 
See themin Wilkins Leg, Saxon, and 


Lambuch The laws of Alfred's were 
uſed at Weſtminſter, as low as the 


reign of Eder IV. een, 5. 99. 
Note. 5 


oC 


die 
5 


Without a 


Mercia? in their reſpec- 


Jo thele he added many of his own, adapted 
to the circumſtances of his people. 
may eatily be obſerved, an ardent zeal for Juſtice, and A n 
cere deilre of rooting out en and violence % They 


Throughout theſe laws 


1539 * ere 


* 


the Saxon laws into writing. 
; q If king Alfred, as is“ ſuppoſe! 


drew up a compleat body of lau, it 


now loſt : for thoſe lately publiſheg by 
Dr. Wilkib, Re has given us all 
the laws \elitant] from Ethelberr, the 
firſt chriſtian lawgiver in England, 
down to the Magna Charta of Henry 


III.) fall ſhort of an entire ſyſtem of 


law. Alfred's laws are ranked under 
two heads, 1. The laws of Alfied, 
forty in number. 2, The league be- 
tween Alfred and Guthurm, which 


ſeems to be nd mere than articles of _ 
pacification, and conditions on which 
 Guthurm was to hold Eaſt-Anglia, 
The 37th law ſecures the entail of 
ettares, and enacts, ©* That thoſe who 
KL have bock-land (or eſtates in land) 


cc 


left them. by their parents, ſhupld 


% he that firſt gratited the eſtate, ſettled 
© jt upon condition of non- FS 
33 
buying a Man, a horſe, or an ox, 
2 voucher to Warrant the 

SES 1 le, 85 


p And kewl Ethelber he: 
Kent, wh6 was the firſt that regu; 25 | 


" alienate it from their heirs, pro- 
„ vided there could be procf made that 


Another law forbids, 5 the -- 


oP WO. £4 R N * ow 
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OF ENGLAND. 


were indeed mild; if compared to thoſe of later ages, ſeeing 


they puniſhed moſt offences by mulcts and fines r But the 
aritneſs wherewith Alfred cauſed them to be obſerved, coun- 
terbalanced their Jenity. If with reſpect to private perſons 
the rigour of the law was ſomewhat abated, it was not ſo 
with regard to corrupt maàgiſtrates; to ſuch Alfred was ever 


inexorable. He was' Very ſenſible it would be in vain to 


oblige his ſubjects to an exact odſervance of the laws, if care 


were not taken that Are magi{trates ſhould give them a good 


example. Hiſtory takes Rotice of his executing four and 


. oy * 7 nien wp .-1\ | | = : . 
forty jodges Wichin the ſpace of a year, for not doing 


juſtice *. 
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Theſe precautions ſeemed to be ſufficient to hinder the Inflitutioa 


poor and low, from being oppreſſed by the rich and great. 


But as Alfred was fenfible the ſpirit of oppreſſion naturally 
grew üpon men in àuthority, he ſtudied to prevent that incon- 


venience. © To that end, he ordered, that in all criminal 
actions, twelve men, choten' for that purpoſe, ſhould deter- 


mine concerning the fact, and the judge give ſentence accord 


ing to their verdict. This privilege, enjoyed by the Engliſh 


to this day, is doubtleſs the nobleſt and moſt valuable, that 
ſubjects can have. An Engliſhman acculed of any crime, is 


to be tried only by his peers, that is, by perſons of his own 


rank. By'tkis means, he is out of all danger of being op- 
preſſed, how powerful foever his accuſers may be. Theſe 
twelve men, chofen out of many others, with the approbation 
of the perſon accufed, are cat}ed by the collective name of Jury. 
Theſe are properly the, perſons, by whom the life or death of 


the party-accufed is determined. Happy the people that enjoy 


ſo glorious a privilege! 

« fale.“ The occuſion of this law 
was this: When the Danes firſt ſett'ed 
in England, it was a common practice 
between the, two nations, not only to 
fteal horſes and oxen, but alſo men 
and women, and fell them to one ano- 
ther. By which means, owners not 


only loſt their cattle, but men were 


Wrongfully made ſlaves. 


To remedy 


which this Jaw was enacted, After- 


. | . £ 631 
wards fairs and markets obtained the 
ſame privilege, Wuchers, had, 


the expreſs law of Alfred, | 

r The goth la {ets a certgjq value 
upon every limb“ and member,“ as well 
upon every yerſon, from a king to a 
bond» flave, © ----. | 

s Ye uled to re examine the cauſes 


ame p1 But as 
to horſes, the frauds were ſo common, 
that the ſtatute. of g1:;Eliz.,12, revived - 


tried in his abſence, and in caſe he 
fund any injuſtice done out of favour. 
or intereſt, he puniſhed the judges ſe- 
vercly. If they pleaded ignorance, he 
ſharply reprimanded them, and aſked 
how they durſt preſume to take 2 
commiſſion to determine about life and _ 
property, when they knew themſelves 


loavretchedly unqualified ! and ordered 


them either to know better or quit 


their po, Thus the earls and great 


men, rather than be turned out of their 
office with diſgrace, applied themſelves _ 
to ſtudy. See Mirror of Juſtice, c. 20. 
and Malm. lib. ji. p. 25. Brompton 
ſays, juſtice was ſo ſtrictly adminiſtered 


in Alired's reign, that though there 


were gold bracelets hung up at the part- 


ing of ſeveral highways, no man durſt 


touch them, p. $18, 3 


of Jurics, 


— 
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Diviſion of 
the king- 


dom into 


ſires, hun- 
dreds, and 
tythings, 


Ingulph. _ 
Malm. lib. 
. 


THE HISTORY 


The wars had cauſed ſuch diforders and licentio:(ne{ it} 
the kingdom, that vagabonds and vagrants every whe 
abounded, who committed all manner of crimes with im. 


punity, their poor and mean condition ſcreening them from 


juſtice. As they had no ſettled abode, upon committing any 


offence, they ſhiſted their quarters, and went where it w.. 
dificult to diſcover them. Alfred beholding with indignatiqy 
honeſt men thus expoſed to the inſults of viliains, was cx. 
tremely deſirous to put a ſtop to ſo great milchict. Having 
conſulted thoſe whom he judged capable of giving him good 


advice, he took the following method to prevent any perſon 


from living in his dominions, without being obliged to gie 
an account of his actions. He divided all England into 
{ſhares *, or counties, the counties into hundreds, and the 


hundreds into.tythiogs. This being done, all the inhabitant; 


of the kingdom were obliged to belong to ſome tything ; who- 


ever did not, were looked upon as vagabonds, and as fich 


denicd the protection of the law. Every houſholder was t 


anſwer for his wife, his children under fifteen years of age, 
and his domeſticks. If any one by his way of living fel 


under ſuſpicion, he was obliged to give ſecurity for his good 


behaviour. In caſe he could find none, the tything threw 
him into priſon, to prevent their being liable to the penalt;, 


he ſhould incur by any offence ”. Thus the houſholders be- 


ing reſponſible for their families, the tything for the houſhol.. 


ers, the hundreds for the tythings, and the counties for the- 


hundreds, every one was watchful over his neighbours ations, 


Tf a ſtranger guilty of any crime made his eſcape, informa- 


tion was taken of the houſe where he lodged, and if he had 
been there three days, the maſter of the family was con- 
demned to pay his fine. But in caſe he had not ſtaid ſo lon: 


as three days, the houſholder was acquitted upon makin. 


oath, he was not privy to his crime. J might add here man 


particulars not fo entertaining to foreigners, as to the Englit, 
who behold with pleaſure in theſe regulations, the origin «! 


| 3 3 E 5 
thoſe laws they ſo happily live under at this preſent time. Bu. 


it ſuthces to ſav, theſe wiſe inſtitutions produced ſuch goo" 


order and tranquility as the like had never before been knou:: 


in England . 


their number and limits, Rapin, 


t From the Saxon word Scyre, i. e. tion in China, See Biſt. of Menace 


to branch or diside. Spelman ſays, that Rapin. | 
A'tred was note the firſt hat divided v Spelman afcribes alſo to Alfred the 
the kingdom into'ſhire:, but only fixed inſtitution of ſheriffs, vnder-fherifis, 


. mita; Napn. and original writs, &c. p. 173, 114. 
u Tice is much tlie fame regula» | 5 ; 


In i 


ragement of trahe. 
aà condition to repair by this means the loſſes occationed by 


ſeveral things, before unknown to the Engliſh Xx. 


gave penſions, and/diſperied them in the feveral dioceſes, to 


OF ENGLAND. 


In ſhort, to prevent the kingdom from being infeſted any Alfred re- 


111 


more by foreign enemies, Alfred diſpoſed the militia in ſuch 8 
manner as enabled him to make head againſt an invaſion, in . 
caſe the Danes ſhould renew their incurſions. He kept in 

each county, a body of troops always ready to march under 

the conduct of the earl or governor. Upon the firſt notice of 

an invaſion, the earls had orders to join forces at certain 

places, under the command of a generaliſſimo e by 

the king. By this means, together with a numerous fleet 


vehich was always either ready to put to ſea, or ctuiſing round 


the iſland, he kept the foreign Danes ſo in awe, that during 

the reſt of his reign, they durſt not attempt to make a deſcent. 

And for the fame reaſon, thoſe that were ſettled in the iſland, 

found themſelves conſtrained to be quiet. 1 * | 
When by theſe wile. regulations Alfred had provided for He cauſes 


7 


the ſafcty of the ſtate, he endeavoured to make the people trading ſnirs 
FP His | IIS r A to be built. 
reliſh the fruits of peace, by introducing trade and commerce. 9 


He ordered a good number of merchant-ſhips to be built, 
which he let out to the principal merchants, for the encou- 


So that by degrees the Engliſh were in 

jo long a war. It is affirmed that ſome of theſe merchants Traqes to 
traded as far as the Eait-Indies, from whence they imported the Eaſt- 
TON 80 . * C 
After this great prince had thus regulated matters, he turn- Sd $6 
ed his thoughts to tne arts and ſciences, which the wars had sites ſeveral 


almoſt entirely trightened from the land. To this end he in- learned men 


vited over from foreign countries learned men, to whom he er e 
3 ; es Aſſer. 
intlruct the people. But not ſatisfied with this, and deſirous 


of having in his own kingdom a nurlery of learning, he found— 


ed four ichools or colleges ar Oxford, 


In the firſt, the abbot 


| Neots and Grimbald read divinity, In the ſecond, Aſſerius, 886. 


x It is not likely they traded to diamonds a more auguſt and imperial 


the Indies by ſea, at a time the ma- 


riner's Compa's was not found out.“ 
Rapin. 
this mat er in Spelman's life of Alfred, 


Vou have a large account of 


I.b. li. cap. 28. Malqſbuüry ſays, he 


ſent a preſent to the Indies in honour 
f St. Thomas. 


Sigelin biſhop of 
Sherborn was employed to deliver it, 


who performed the voyage ſucceſsfully, 


and brought back precious ones, per- 


40: the.” 
Fams, and other commodities, which 
Ware then great curjolities in England. 

| 1 „ Sense Zlired cauſed with the ſe 


fore to be compoſcd. For in the arch- 
ed roof in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter- 
Abby, where the antient regalia of the 
kingdom are kept, upon a box, the 


. cabinet ot the moſt ancient crown, 
there are the words, © Exc eft prin- 


| fort 64 crown than had been uſed be- 


„ cipalior Corona cum qua corona- 
% bantur Reges Alfredus, Edwardus, 


This crown is of a very an- 
cient work, with flowers adorned with 


ſtones of ſomewhat a plain ſetting, 


opelmnans | 1 
| a Be» 
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He ark 
the Univer- 
fity of Ox- 
ford, 


THE HIS TONI 


a Benedictine monk, taught grammar and thetoric, In the 


third, John, a monk of St. David's, ſet up a chair for logic, 
arithmetic, and muſic. In the fourth, Johannes Scotus pro- 


felled geometry and aſtronomy. This laſt was ſirnamed Eri. 


gena, that is, the Iriſhman, from the Word Erin or Irin, the 
true name of Ireland. He was alſo called Scotus no doubt 


upon the ſame "account, the inhabitants of Ireland being then 


Brompt. 


, from theſe ſmall beginnings, the Univerſity of Oxford, a- 


| Original of 
the ſeveral 
Councils, 


termed Scots. It is related df this Johannes Scotus, fo) .. 
mous in the republic: of Letters, that he was ſtabbed to death 
by his pupils with pen-knives. But ſome ſay, he taught in 
Malmſbury-Abby, and not at Oxford a We find moreover 
among the dearned men encourazed by Alfred, Plegmund, 3 
Mercian, -wha became archbiſhop of "Cnntetburys and ſome 
others,* whoſe names, as they-wilt: 'not ſerve to make them 
more known, it. is:needleſs to repeat2®-It is alfo unneceſſary 


to ſtay to examine whether - the colleges founded by Alfred, 


were the firſt foundations of the uijverfity of Oxford, or 
whether before that, there were at æ place called Greeklade, 


the like ſchools, which were removed from thence to this 
city. Beſides, that the diſpute would lead me tov far, it | 
5 would: be of little uſe to examine it thoroughly, conſidering 


how few are concerned in it. It is enough to obſerve, that 


mous throughout all Europe, has | dtd wp” to its een 
height. 1 AT ITS: ITT Düs- ! 


Though \Alfredowas very capdblectinifelf 6f Ladwäng tne 


beſt: 1means of promoting his - defies for the god of his 


peppi yet he conſulted? Others, eminent for theirs abilities, 


and paick a great deference to theit opinions; He had ordered 


pals through three ſeveral countilt. vo Fhe firſt ward cabinet 
Council :tꝭ which none but thoſe the king had a particular . 
eſteem for, were admitted. Here all: affaipgq were fitſt de- 


matters ſog that all roſolutions Felatinge to the publie were to 


bateckthat were to be laid before thétgſecond councih which 


cConſiſted of biſhops, catls, viſcounts, jadges, and ſome of the 
principal thanes, called afterwards barons.” This xeſembled. 


the preſent privy-council; None dbelonged to> it but tfoſe the 


king was pleaſed tö appoint. Fhe third was a genefal coun- 


cil or altembbysefache z nation, ealled in Sauen, Wittenz- 
| gemets 000 whichig uality' attd' offtees ave a fie he kt, in- 


„ds uod bonne gaisd io 22 4011 a8 H 
15 CE! be, läd Tunded 1278 


three halls or ſchools; the firſt at the tbe third in High- ſtreet, more to the 


end of High- ſtreet for grammarians, weſt than the firſt, for divinity, was 
was call Litfle-Iuivelſey:Halkpahe h nd Heut Vd of 
ſegond in School-ſtrect for philoſophy, verſity -College, 
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eaſy to. conceive that the city received by it a greater air of 


hardly to be known. It was a pleaſure to Alfred to beautify ; 
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dependent of the king. This aſſembly, ſtyled at preſent the 
parliament, a name taken from the French, Was compoſed of 
the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and ,York, the biſhops, 
earls, viſcounts or high-ſherifts of the counties, and the thanes 
of the firſt rank or barons. It is now diſputed, with great 
warmth, whether the people had a right to fend, repreſenta- 
tives to, this aſſembly. But this point ſhall be diſcuſſed in 
another place. However this be, we behold in theſe three 
councils the original of the cabinet and privy. councils, as 
well as the autiquity of, Parliawents-. Theſe councils, and 
particularly the wittena-gemot, which was corwened generally 
once a year, being for the moſt part held at London, it is 


ſplendor than before. The Danes, who had been maſters of 
it for ſome time, had demoliſhed it in ſuch manner that it was 


and augment its privileges. The figure it afterwards made, 


care of this pings e gr oof eee 
Matters of greater moment being ſettled as well as could Alfred in- 


be expected, Alfred, ever-mindful of what might be advan- woduccs tus 


way of 


tageous to his people, believed he ought not to forget one puildin 
thing in idſelf uſeful and to the kingdom very ornamental; and with brick 
that was to induce the Engliſh to build their houſes for the tones. 
future in a {ſtronger and more regular manner than they had 4% 
been uſed to. At that time, there were ſcarce any but timber- : 
houſes. It was a rarity toſee à houſe built with other ma- 

terials. Alfred having raiſed his palaces with ſtone or brick, 

the nobility; by degrees began ta follow his eample. Rut 


this cuſtom did not become general till ſereral ages after, N 
The monaſteries, we may believe, that were deſtroyed by | | 


the Danes, and afterwards rebuilt, had theirſhare of this im- 


prevement, as places that were held in ſtill greater venera- -. 


tion in the following than in the preſent century. The re- 


ligious houſes however, did not begin to be inhabited again 


till the following reigns. . At the time I am ſpeaking of they Aſſer. 
were almoſt forſaken, for the lands deſigned for the main- 
tenance of the monks being waſted by the Daniſh. wars, there 

was ſcarce a man to be found willing to embrace a monaſtic - 

life ; which is a clear evidence, that it was nat ſo much de- 
votion, as the hopes of being maintained without labour, that 
filled the religious houſes. rde the reign ef Alfred, the 


| 6. He repaired alſo, ot rebuilt Winchefter and Norwich, Spelman, p. 162, 


104. | . 
5 back. 
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| His private 
life, 


THE HIS TORY. 


backwardneſs to 2 monkiſh life was fo great, that the king 
was forced to itock the monaſteries with foreigners, there he. 
ing ſcarce ſuch a thing as a monk in the kingdom. But after 
his death, when the lands were reſtored to the monaſteries, 
the zeal for that way of life began to rekindle. Whereas in 
Alfred's days, there were more monaſteries than monks, in 2 


few years after, the monks were. grown>fo numerous and en- 


creaſed daily in ſuch a manner,” that there were not religious 


| houſes enough to contain them. 


Hitherto we have conſidered! Alfred fo ten up with the 


care of the public, that he ſeems to have had no time ct 


The diſtri- 
bution of 
bas time, 


| Aſſer. 


Origin of 
Lanthorns 
in England. 


His Chari- 5 


ties. | 


_ of tranquility. 


leiſure for his own private concerns. But we mult have a very 
different idea of this prince. He was one of thoſe happy 


geniuſes that ſeem born for whatever they do, and are con- | 
He knew _ 


tinually employed, without appearing to be ſo. 


too well the value of time, to loſe any part of it. So far 


was he from being like moſt princes, who imagine their high : 


ſtation gives them a privilege of ſpending all their time in di. 


verſions and trifles, that he endeavourcd to improve every 


moment. Whilft he lay concealed in the iſle of Athelne;, 


he made a vow to dedicate to the ſervice of God, the third | 


part of his time, as ſoon as he ſhould be reſtored to a ſtate 
He was punctugl to his vow, and allotted 
eight hours every day to acts of devotion, eight hours to public 


affairs, and as many to Nleev, ſtudy, and neceſſary refreſhment. 
As the ute of clocks and hour-g! aſſes "was not as yet intro- 


duced into England, he meaſured the time by means of wax- 


candles, marked with circular lines of divers colours, which 
And to prevent the wind from 


ſerved as ſo many hour- lines 2. 
making them burn untteadily, it ist aid he invented the expe- 
dient of incloſing them in lanthorns v. 
whether this invention be of ſo modern a date. 


done privately, or at leaſt without bee He elucated, 


a He ordirid juſt fuch a quantity of 4: Bienen 


But it is a queſtion | 


His charities were very extraordinary conſidering his e- 
' venues, and ſo much the more praiſe-worthy as they were 


wax to be made into fix candles, each 
twelve inches long, with the diviſion 


of the inches marked out diftinQtly, 
Theſe being lighted one after another, 


did orderly burn four hours apiece, 


that is, every three inches an hour, 
ſo that the whole fix candles lJaſted 


juſt twenty- four hours, the watching 
of which was committed to the keeps 


ers of his chapel, whoſe office it was 


to put him in mind how each hour 


b Glaſs was then a great rarity in 


England, ſo that the king was forced 
to order ſome fine white horn to be 
ſcraped ſo ehin as to become tranſpa- 

rent, and put into: cloſe frames of wood, 
vrhich'defended the candles from the 


injury of, che wind. Thus L3nthorns, 
though of vulgar uſe and eftimation, 
were the invention of a king. Res 
man, Aller, vit. Alf. p. 20. EO. 
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metrician, and hiſtorian. 


Abel patriarch of Jeruſale 


OF ENGLAND. 

at court or at Oxford, a great many young noblemen, who 
were inſtructed in all things neceſſary to render them one day 
ſerviceable to their country. But this was not his only and inclina- 
methed to cauſe the arts and ſciences to flouriſh. His own DAE: 
example greatly contributed towards it, for never was prince 
more given to his ſtudies. The progreſs he made in learning, 
notwithſtanding his being ſo long employed in his wars, and 

the adminiſtration of the government, demonſtrate haw well 

he improved his intervals from public buſineſs. The author Adler, 

of his life aſſures us, he wasthe beſt Saxon poet of his time, 

an excellent grammarian, orator, philoſopher, architect, geo- 

He compoſed teveral works that Ethelwere, 
were in great eſteem. Among others, he tranflated into | 
Saxon, Gregory's. Paſtoral, Boetius de Conlolatione ©, and 
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Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 4. What a ſhame and reproach 


was it for the Engliſh nation to be fo ignorant, when they 
had fo learned a king--at their head? This excellent prince 
complained bitterly that from the Humber to the Thames 
there was not a prieſt that underitood the liturzy in his 
mother tongue, and that from the Thames to the Sea, there 
was not one that knew how to tranilate the eaſieſt piece of 
Latin. This univerſal ignorance, and the little reliſh the 
Engliſh had then for arts and ſciences, cauſed the king to 
jzek all occaſions of earneſtly inviting into his dominions 
toreigners that were eminent in their proſeſions. He took 
particular care to have always about him the moſt noted 
workmen and architects, and to keep them employed, with 
the ſole view of improving their ſkill, He placed iti the 
chairs at Oxford men famods for their learning, and allowed 


them handſome ſalaries. His aim was to excite the emula- 


tion of the Engliſh, and provoke them to we their endeavours 
to come out of that ſtate of groſs ignorance they were in. 
The fame of his great wiſdom and picty reaching as far as 
Rome, the pope ſent him a large quantity of Relicks, and upon 
his account granted ſome new privileges to the Engliſh college. 


„ Willing allo to ſhow him marks Aff-r. 
28 988 1 F x ; : 4 8 N 
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e Publiſhed at Oxford, Ann 4698, 


XI 


by Mr. Wheleck, who obſerves, it is 


Syo, by Chrittopher Rawlinſoh,- gentle. 
man-Commoger of Queen's cCbilege;) 
Some, ſay it way: tranjJated, pbymhWere - 
frid, .biſtop af Worcetter z, .but->Br. 


Plot tells us Alfred did it at Woodftock.. 


Alfred was ſo delighted with this book 
that he always carried it about him, in 


his boſom. 


4 Publiſhed at Cambridge in 1644, 


rather a paraphraſe than a tranſlation. 
He is like wie sſuid to have tranſlated 
the O and: Neo Teſtament. How-. 
ever, iti 0n:all. hands agreed he un- 
dertoola n werſib of the Pſalms, but 


died When it was about half ſiniſhed. 


For an account of the reſt of his werks, 


lee Spelman : BD 


of 


336 


His diftri- 
bution of 
His Reve- 
nues. 

Aſier. 


conſpicuous than in his management of ſtate affairs. 
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of his eſteem, ſent him a preſent of relics, 
received with great ſatisfaction. 

It is time now to take a view 
ing his domeſtic concerns, where 


which the ki; 9 


his prudence was no leſ: 
* +,» . we 48 , ; He 
made three diviſions of his attendants, who were to wait 
monthly by turns: a cuſtom, which though not practiſed then 


in other courts, was afterwards followed by other princes. 
As for his revenues, he divided them in two parts, one where. 


of was wholly aſſigned for charitable uſes, and ſubdivided into 
four portions. Ihe firſt for alms to the poor. The ſecond 
for the maintenance of the monaſteries he had founded. The 
third for the ſubſiſtance of the proſeſſors and ſcholars at Ox. 
ford, T he fourth for poor monks, as well foreigners as Eng- 
liſh e. The other half was thrown into three diviſions ; one 
was expended in his family; another in paying his architects 


and other curious workmen ; and the reſt was beſtowed in 5 
penſions upon ſtrangers invited to his court for the encourage 


ment and inſtruction of his ſubjects. When I ſpeak of his re- 


venues, I mean his own hereditary eſtate. It was not cuſto- 
mary in thoſe days, for princes to levy taxes upon the peo- 

ple, in order to ſquander the money in luxury and extraya- 
Sancies. 5 i . 5 N 
What has been ſald of this illuſtrious prince, may ſuffice 
to make known the principal events in his reign, and to give | - 
an idea of his perſonal qualities. I might add many more 
particulars, ſince his life alone affords matter for a large vo- 


lume. But I believe I may venture to ſtop here, without in- 


Od. ; 
| His death. 


whereof was ſpent in wars and troubles, and the re 


juring the memory of this monarch, who is juſtly diſtinguiſhed 
with the ſirname of Great. No hiſtorian charges him with | 
any vice, but all unanimouſly agree to repreſent him as one of 


the moſt glorious princes that ever wore the crown f. 
He died in goo, and in the 52d year of his age, aſter a 
reizn of twenty-eight years and ſix months *, the gone part 


1 


of the manner of his order. 


in peace b. 


e e ſent money to the monaſteries 


throughout his dominions :-and alſo in 


Wales, Ireland, France, Armorica, &c, | 


Aſſer. p. 20. 


f We have the ſum of his character 


| given us by a great man, to the follow-. 
ing effect. O Alfred, the wonder and 


aſtoniſhment of all ages ! if we reflect 


on the devour part of him, he ſeems to 
have lived always in a cloyfter. 


his conduct ard exploits in the field, one 


would think he had ſpent his days in a 


If on 


camp. If on his writings and ftudies, 
one wovld conclude the univerſity had 
ingrofſed him: And, laſtly, if we te- 


gard his prudence and ill in the admini- 


ſtration of government, he ſeems to have 
made law and politics his whole ſtudy. 

g Aſſer. Sax. Ann, Flor. Wigorn. 
&c, ſay he reigned twenty-nine yea's 
and a half; and the two laſt place his 
death under the year goz. 


h He was born at Wanating, non 


Wantage in Berkſhire, which was 20 
5 By „mer 
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tributed to deſtroy in the Danes ſettled in England all hopes 


Alfred had ſeveral children by Alſwitha his queen. Some His chil« 
of them, 3 Edmund his eldeſt fon, whom he de- dren. 
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His hiſtory ſhows, that both in war and peace he governed 

with prudence and ſteadineſs. But what chiefly diſtinguiſhes 

him from the generality of princes, was his ſincere and con- 

ſtant love for his people. Of this be gave demonſtration, not 

by words only, as is too commonly the caſe, but by real and 
ſubſtantial deeds. Accordingly never was prince better be- 

loved by his ſubjects. No doubt this mutual affection con- 


of ſhaking off his yoke, when once they had ſubmitted to it. 


ſigned for his ſucceſſor, died before him. Of thoſe that ſur- _— 


vived him, Edward mounted the throne after him. Ethel- 
ward, who was bred a ſcholar at Oxford, was a very learned 


man, and died in the fortieth year of his age, in 922. Eifleda | 
his eldeſt daughter, wife to Ethelred earl of Mercia, became 
very famous in her brother Edward's reign. Alſwitha, or 
Ethelſwitha, called alſo Eltrude by the Flemiſh writers, mar- 


tied Baldwin earl of Flanders. Ethelgitha, who choſe to be 
a nun, was made abbeſs of Shaftſbury nunnery, founded by the 


king her father“. 


7. E DN A RD the Elder. 


WIE db ed the throne, England was Ti vu 


almoſt equally divided between the Englifh and the king- 
Danes. The Danes inhabited Northumberland and Eaft- 9 


Anglia, from whence, t ey had driven the Engliſh during the ous. 
wars, The Engliſh were ſtill in poſſeſſion of Weſſex, con4 | 
taining the ancient kinzdom of Eflex, and all the country = 
lying ſouth of the Thames. As for Mercia, it was peopled G e | 
with a mixture of Danes and Engliſh, but in ſuch manner, | | 

that the Engliſh were ſuperior in the ſouth. and weſt parts, 

and the Danes in the eaſt and north, During the latter part 

of Alfred's reign, the Danes had remained very quiet, out of 

fear of provoking that prince to invade their poſſeſſions. Be- 


merly a royal manor, His body was north gate of the city, ſince called the 
buried fiſt at Wincheſter, 3 Hide. , . "Us FRE * 
into the church of the New, Monaſtery; i Beſides this man ery, Alfred built, 
and laſtly, Kis body, monument, church two monafſerits; one at Athelacy, and 
and monaſtery were all removed. (about another at Winchchter, Aer. wi 
two liefdree "Years "aftet)* Whos the 5 ITE TOTS, 


14 2 rere 
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ſides, they were very well pleaſed to enjoy ſome repoſe, in 


order to fortify their ſettlements in England. For this rea. 


ſon, the retreat of their countrymen was to them rather an 
occaſion of joy than ſorrow. Indeed, they could never have 


attained their ends, if the war had been continually renewed 


by the arrivai of other Danes, who under the name of friends, 
would have been as incommodious to them as to the Engliſh 
themſelves. "The retreat of theſe dangetous gueſts, and the 
profound tranquillity ſpread over the whole kingdom, by Al. 


fred's juſt adminiſtration, having given them time to cultivate 


their Jands, and augment their riches'by commerce, they he. 
gan to entertain thoughts of ſhaking of the Engliſh yoke, 
Accordingly, they embraced the firſt favourable occaſion to 
excite new troubles in England, not doubting in the leaſt 


but they would prove the means of putting their deſign | In 


Fthelward 
pretends to 
the crown. 
901. 

Sax. Ann. 

H. Hunting. 
lib. v. 


execution. 


I have obſerved that king Ethelbert, elder brother to Alfred, 
left two infant ſons. Ethelward, the eldeſt, being grown at 


the death of Alfred, to man's eſtate, thought it time to aſſert _ 
his right to the crown. He pretended, that Ethelwulph his 

grandfather, could not with juſtice ſettle the kingdom upon 
all his ſons ſucceſlively, ro the prejudice, of the children of the 


__ eldeſt. That granting he had a power to do this, there was 


3 no reaſon the ſucceſſion, after the death of the four brothers, 
ſhould continue in the family of the youngeſt, when the heirs 


of the ſecond were alive. That beſides, at moſt he could 


but intail the kingdom of Kent, which he was en 
oſ, and not the kingdom of Weſſex, which belonged n 
him when he made his will. Theſe reaſons appeared very 


not to 


polauſible; yet Ethelward could meet with no encouragement 


from the Engliſh. Doubtleſs the great veneration they had 


for Alfred's memory, made them adhere to his fon ; or it may 


Ethelward 
tak es Win- 
burn. 


be, they did not queſtion Ethelwulph's power of ſettling the 
ſucceſſion as he pleaſed. The ancient hiſtorians not having 


expreſſed themſelves clearly upon this point, it would be dit- 
ficult to decide the matter by the public laws of the Saxons, 
which are not ſufficiently known, And therefore, to. contine 
myſelf. to the bare relation of facts, I ſhall only fay, thay Ethel- 
Ward, finding his countrymen unwilling to 7 ink his title, 
Was forced to apply to the Danes, who probably had put him 


upon this undertaking. © e | 
Ethelward began his deſign upon the crown, with ſeizins 
Winburn, a fortified town in Dorſetſhire k. 


He expected to 
1 kk Beſides Winburn, Ethelward ſeized upon Tweoneam, i, e. Chriſt Churck + 
in Hampſhire, Sax, Ann Cam. . 
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out a-freſh, if he rediced them to a neceſſity of ſending for 


Elfleda his wife, were very {erviceable. to the king in this Ti, 


_ evertake him. 
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be attacked; but hoped, if that place made never fo little re- Sax. Ann. 


ſiſtance, the Danes would keep Edward ſo much employed in te 
other parts, that it would not be poſſible for, him to retake it. 


But his hopes were all vain. Edward came upon him with Lofes ir 
ſuch expedition, that he was like to have ſurprized him in sann, 


Winburn, before he had taken neceſſary meaſures for his de- 
fence. He had hardly time to get out of the town, and fly and flies to 


ISR E048 eee : a „ the Danes 
to the Danes, who were now up in arms. Upon this prince's 


RAYO bug 1 9 iat 47. 2 „ who pro- 
coming among them, they proclaimed him king of Eng- 8 


land, pretending, as thay were in poſſoſſiop of half the king- king. 


- 


dom, they had as much right to make a king, as as the Weſt- S. Ann. 


Saxons. id 040 ey Land . 
Ihe retreat of Ethelward among the Danes, made the king 
ſenſible he was going to be involved in a troubleſome war, 
the conſequences whereof were to be dreaded. Not that he 


thought himſelf unable to withſtand the Danes ſettled in Eng- 


land, but was apprehenſive the foreign Danes would take this 
opportunity to plunge the kingdom again into its former cala- 
mities. This con!:{2ration made him reſolve to do his utmoſt. 


to end the war, before the Danes had time to tend for their 


countrymen to their aſſiſtance. Immediatcly after the taking 
of Winburn he marched towards Northumberland®, at the 


head of his army, which daily encreaſed, by troops coming in 
from all parts. The Danes were aſtoniſhed at this expedi- 
tion, and finding themſelyes in no condition to reſiſt him, 902. 


were conſtrained to abandon and baniſh from their country the The Danes 


prince they had undertaken to protect. They had ſoon ,reafon 2222993 


©; 73 tt WY -» 4-74 ö 148 of 4 6 / him. 
to repent of eſpouſing his cauſe, or of not defending, it better. Bromfpt. 


This fruitleſs attempt of theirs coſt them ſeyeral ſtrongaholds 


le s . TWIN 42-241 | 4 2 nd 
in Mereia, which Edward deemed neceſſar) o ſecurg Te Edward ge. 
did not thiuk proper to chaſtiſe them more ſeverely at this cures ſeveral. 


time, leſt the war, which ſeemed to be over, ſhould break My 5g 


ſuccours from Denmark, He was fatisfied with repairing M. Weſtm; 
ſome fortreſſes in Mercia, in order to conhne them within 


narrower bounds", Ethelred carl of Mercia, and the princeſs 90 2 
1 1. | - Ng Ll: | I] 2 com- 
war, by making bead againſt the Mercian Danes, and pre- mendation 
venting the Welch, from coming to their aig, Its; related of of feds 


14 


Mane Dr ECO DIIN <3 Hy 193-33 Qt 1 A he ki o's | 
| Elfleda, that having had a very hard labour, with her firſt child, the king's 


I That is, the Danes ig Nowthurm- n Tb year, 952, a/ba'cle was fought Ma'mlb, 
bria. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. 7, , | between the Kentiſhmen and the Danes Hunting. 
m The Sax, Ann, and FI, Wore! at Holmes Tor Hbtmewdod in Sulſex, Promp!. 


ſay only, that the king ordered bis men Jax. Kn, Fler: Wor, places it under 


to purſue Ethelward, but they could not the year c04,” and Huntingd. in the 
| 1 12th year of king Edward. p. 383. 
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904. 


Ethelward leaving England, he applied to 


Tcturns into 


England 


wita Nor- and eaſily became maſter of that kingdom. 
Man troops. 


Sax, Ann, 
Huntingd, 
lib. v. 


1 ſe in his 
favour, 


Sax. Aan. a diverſion in favour of Ethelward. 
up arms again, and throwing themſelves into Mercia, ravage 


905. 


ſoon. 
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ſhe made a reſolution never to come into the like caſe again, | 


and the was as good as her word. 


From thenceforward ſhe 


wholly devoted berſelf to arms, and like a true Amazon gate 
Proofs of her courage in all the king her brother's wars with 
the Danes. She was generally tiled | [not only lady and queen, 
but] king, in admiration of her manlike and royal abilities. 
Mean while Ethelward, though abſent, was not idle, Upon 


France, and obtained a power, 


ful aid of Normans. With theſe forces he landed in Eſſex. 


Edward, not ex- 


pecting his enemy could have been ſo ſoon ready to make a 
frech attempt, had taken care only to guard Mercia againf 
the Northumbrian Danes, imagining Eſſex to be in no danger, 
The Danes The arrival of the Normans, rouzed the Danes of Northum. 


berland and Eaſt-Anglia, and cauſed them, to reſolve to make 


Accordingly they take 


the country inhabited by the Engliſh in a mercileſs manner”, 

Edward, not without extreme regret, ſaw himſelf forced to 
bear their inſults, *till he could draw his troops together, which 
he had diimiſled, as believing he ſhould not want them { 


The moment he was at the head of his army, he made 


the Danes pay dear for the miſchief they had done the Eng- 


liſh. 


In this war be gained ſo many victories, that the Danes 


loſt all hopes of throwing off the Engliſh yoke, and his couſin 


of mounting the throne. 


At length Ethelward being ſlain in 


Phew, battled, and tbe Daniſh forces conſiderably diminiſhed, they 


the Danes. 


and came the next year by ſea to Eſſex. 
p. 832. 


p They over-ran and ſpoiled all Mer- 


cia as far us Crecklade in Wiltſhire, and 
there paſiing the Thames, carried away 


whatever thev could find in Braedon fo- 
reſt in the ſame county. 


In the mean 
time king Edward purſued them, and 


waſted all the country that lies between 
the Devil's-diich upon New-matket 


heath, and the Ouſe, Edward recalled 


nis forces from thence, but the Kentiſh- | 


men ſlaying behind, were ſummondęd by 


the Danes; whereupon there followed 


flain, were not able to carry on the war with that vigour they be- 
3 gun it. However, they continued it. two years after Ethel. 
Dan. ward's death. But having in vain endeavoured to repair their : 
907. loſſes, they ſued for peace *; which Edward readily. granted 
7 Tas o Brompon ſays, he landed in Nor- the reſt. Ethelw ard; but the Danes gt 
> Trang PF? thumbria, the ſame year he went away, the victory. 5 Fans Ann. Huntingd. p. 


38 | 
q The Saxon Annals tells ns, the 


battle was obſtinate and bloody on both 
ſides; the king Joſt the earls Sigulf and 
Sigelm, with many more of his noblc*, 
On the Danes part were flain Eolrick 


their king, with a greater number than ö A 


of the Engliſh, though they had the ho- 
nour of keepjng the field and burying 
their dead. Sax. Ann. 90 . 

r S. Hunelm ſays, that Edward was! 
forced to make peace, p. 133. 


ſuppoſed to be Ifford- near Cliriſt- 


This 
peace was concluded at Ytringafors, 


8 ſmart eazagement, in which ſeveral. 


rr in. Hanne. Sax, Ann. 
Were killed on both. ſides, and among 


them, 


„ I * 
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in reality earl of Mercia; 


| vernment. 


is a farther proof. 


all hopes of ſettling in Mercia again. 
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them, on condition they would acknowledge him for ſovereign 


341 


as they had done his e and the Normans return to 


France. 


This peace ou not hold long between to neighbouring 
nations ſo exaſperated againſt one another. Accordingly. at- 
ter three years the wat was renewed'. It proved fatal to the 
Dati&% who Joſt in a very little time two battles :. Edward, 
who hey how to improve his victories, took from them ſe- 


veral towns in Mercia, and at length drove them quite out 
Then it was that Ethelred, who had all 


of that kingdom. 


along bravely ſeconded the king his brother-in law, became 
but was not long fo. He died al- 
molt as ſoon as that Whole province was united under his go- 
This earl was not only governor or viceroy of 
Mercia: he had ſome particular power, the nature of which it 
is very difficult to learn from the hiſtorians that ſpeak of it. 
Ma'mibury ſays, he held the country as a hef of the crown, 


Te war 19 
renewed, 


910. 


912. 
Ethelred 
earl o: Mer- 
cia dies. 
Sax. Ann. 


much in the ſame manner as the German princes hold their 


territories of the empire. 
to the king her brother of the cities of London and Oxford, 


brother, in fortifying towns, to take away from the Danes 


repaired or fortified, theſe are the chief, Warwick, Tamworth, 


Of this, Elfleda his widow's ceſſion 


Among the places ſhe 


Le n. 


s The Annals ſay not by whom the 
reaty was broken; but Hoveden lays 
it to the charge of the Danes, p. 42. 


Upon the renewing of the war, king 


Edward ſent, Anno 910, an army of 


Weſt Saxons and Mercians into Nor- 
a dee who plundered the kingdom 


for five weeks, and ſlew many of the 
Danes. Sax. Ann, Huntingd. p. 352. 

t The firſt was in 911 at Wodnef- 
For the Daniſh army in Northum- 
berland not reg ra ing the peace which 


k ing Edward and his ſon- had. made 


with them, waſted again the province 
of Mercia. In this battle Were ſlain ſe- 


veral thouſand Danes, with their kings 


Ecwils and Healfden. They were ſuc- 
cceded by one Reginald. The ſecond 


battle was fought atTeotenhale, or Tet- 


Ann. Flor, 
| Brompton, 


L 3 


nel in Staftordihhire, Sax. 
Worc. Huntingd. p. 352. 


Tus Merciorum. 


u Ethelre! bore the title of Subregu- 
Se.den affi ms, Sub— 
regulus is the ſame with Ealde man or 
Count. Du Cange ſays, it ſignifies ſome- 
times earl, ſometini Semi-Rex or De- 
mi-King. In this laſt ſenſe it myſt be 
underſtood with reſpe*: to Ethelred, ac- 


cording to this paſſage of Malmſbury, 
„ Edwardus duo regna 
% Vifi-Saxonum co: 
„ rum nomine tents, quippe commen= 


Merciorum & 
unxerat, Mercid- 


„ datum duci Ethelredo.“ Rapin, 
W Anno 913, in November, king 
Edward built a caſtle at Her ford. 


If Ethelred had been only governor or 
viceroy, Elfleda would have had no right to refign theſe two 
places, ſince they would not have belonged to her 

lfleda having taken upon her the government of Mercia, 
after Ethelred's death, followed the example of her father and 


Can, Ann. 
Malm#d. 
Huntingd. 


The next ſummer he built Witham in 


Eflex, and lay incamped at the ſama 
time with his forces at Maldon. And 
the greate ſt part of Eſlex. which then 


belonged to the Danes, came in to him. 


Sax. Ann, Hunting. IT 3%: e. 
p-. $33. | 


Wedneſ- 
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Wedneſbury, Charbury, Eadſbury, and Cheſter *, This Jaft 

had lain in ruins for ſome time v. When Elfleda had taken 

| theſe precautions, ſhe carried her arms into Wales*, and 

after ſeveral victories, abliged the Velen e become her tri. 
butaries. 

915. © "The:year 915, as. ſome Fr is memorable for the found. 

The 1 and. ing of the univerſity of Cambridge by: king Edward. But al! 

ing of the agree not in this matter. Sowe maintain the origin, of this 


univerſity of b 


Cambridts, famous un werſity is of a much later date. Others, on the 
g * Contrary, carry its antiquity a great deal bigher, and attrj- 


bute the founding of it to one Cantaber, a Spaniard, three 
hundred and filteen years before the birth of our Saviour, Some 


again, cutting off almoſt a thouſand years of this antiquity, are 


cContented with aſſerting, that Scbert, who reigned in Esa 
in che beginning of the VIIth century, was the firſt founder. 
I ſhall not take upon me to decide this diſpute rendered very 
warm by the emulation between Oxford and Cambridge. It 
is ſufficient to have briefly mentioned the diverſity of opinion; 


in this matter. However, I cannot forbear obſerving, that if 


2 2 3 ar os 5 
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the univeifity of Cambridge was in being i in king. Sebert's time, 


or even in Alfred's, it 1s very ſurpriſigg, that neither Bede, in 


his Eecheſiaſtical Hiſtory, nor Aſſer ius in his Life of Allred, 


ſhould take the leaſt notice of it., 
From the year 910, when the war J the Enzlih 


and Danes was rexindled, to che year 922, we find in bittory | 


nothing but a long ſeries of battles, the-relation whereof mult 
be unpleafant to the reader, I ſhall therefore, without any 


ſcruple, -paſs them over in ſlence, and ehrention any the molt 


2 remarkable conſequences. _ 


918. The princels Elfleda, ſiſter N award. died . | 


The prin- this war , leaving an only daughter, named Elfwinna, then 
ceſs Elfleda 
dies. ; 


Sax. Ann. Stafford, Bridgnorth, Runckhoene in ſhite. Anno 921, the Danes befieg«d 
 Huntingd, Cheſhire, ard at Sevtiate or Seargate, Toceſttr in Northamptonſhire, and Wig. 
Ib. v. Sax. Ann. Huntingd, Huved.. Theſe more in Herefordſhire, but were re- 
caſtles were built to ſecure the Meecian pulſed. The ſame year they took. Col- 

frontiers againſt the Dantih and Welch Enel, and killed all the people in it; 


incurſſons. Tyr. p. 316. bat making en attempt upen Maldon, 5 


y It was dene bee by Ecfrid king |. they, were:þeaton back, and loſt ſevera 
of N: 1r;bumberland, and. afterwards by hundreds f. men. Sax. Ann. Hunt, 
the Danes. P. 55 ompt. i 

2 And 20608 BreceAniiers' fſppoſed 12 Fg 3 ſays, chat in reſpell of 
to be Breckheck. ) . She ne took in the cities: ſhe built, the caſtjes ſue for- 


gr3 He rby, and in 920 Leiceſter, 85 Ls tified, and, the armies ſhe, mapaped, it 
 &c. Sax. Ann, Huntingd, i might have been thought the 52 bang 


a Anno 97), the Danes. Naw. many ed her ſex. She died at Tamworth ; in 
of the Engliſh at Hocnorton in Oxford- Staffordſhire, and was buried in the 


hire; ; hut a body of them Was deicated porch of the monaſtery of St, Peter in 


Gloy- 


x She al built and mad forme at the ſame year at N in Bedford. 
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C ² 509 
marriageable, Elfleda ſucceeded her hutband in the ſove- 
reignity of Mercia, I ſay ſovereignty, becauſe it was certainly 
more than a bare government. But not to give wrong no- 
tions of this matter, it will be proper to conſider the ſtate 
of Mercia at the time I am ſpeaking of. Hiſtorians not hav- 
ing clearly expreſſed themſelves, have left us very much in 
the dark as to this point. It muſt be remembered, that Ethel- 
red, with-the title of earl of Mercia, was in poſſeſſion only 
of London and its territory, or at moſt of the county of Mid- 
dleſex; and that London, the capital formerly of the king- 

dom of Eſſex, was become the metropolis ef Mercia, At- 

terwards, Ethelred's narrow territories being much enlarged b 

his conqueſts upon the Mercian Danes, Alfred's preſent to 
his ſon-in-law was become fo conſiderable, as to raiſe the 
jealouſy of the new king, and make him apprehenſive of Ethel- 

Ted's ſucceſſors growing too powerful. However, whilſt El- 
fleda lived, Edward ſeemed not to be jealous of her proſpe- 
rity, and had no thoughts of diſpoſſeſſing her of what ſhe had 

gained in a great meaſure by her own valour, But after her 

death, he did not think fit to leave her daughter Elfwina in 
poſſeſſion of a demeſn, which put it in her power to raiſe new _ 

. troubles in England by ſome ill-contrived match. And in- Edward is 
deed, there are hiſtorians who affirm, the young princes had appreben-. 
refolved upon marrying a Daniſh prince, and that therefore coeds - 

her uncle deprived her of her dominions. He was afraid, no geliver 
doubt, ſhe would introduce the enemies of the kingdom into Mercia to 
thoſe very places, that with ſo much difficulty had been wreſt- |; Feng 3 

ed out of their hands. However this be, after Elfleda's death, therefore 
he ſeized upon Mercia, and carried his niece with him into ſeizes upon 
Weſſex. In all likelihood ſhe paſſed the reſt of her days in ona 
a nunnery. Whether: Elfwina's deſign of marrying a Dane Sax. Ann. 
was matter of fact, or an invention to vindicate the kings 

Proceedings againſt his niece, it equally proves, what was bee: 
fore obſerved, that Ethelred and Elfleda were proprietors of 

Mercia. If they had been no more than governors, Edward 

would have had no occaſion to alledge her intended marriage 

85 a reaſon to deprive. her of the government; as, on the 
other hand, there would have been no neceffity of invent- 

ing ſuch a pretence, fuppoſing there was no foundation for 
it. I have enlarged a little. on this ſubject, becauſe of the 

_ great variety of opinions concerning the right and title of carl 
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Oouceget, which de and Per hupznd e Reginald king of the Danes.” See 
hac built. Sax. Ann. Malmſb. lib. v. Tyrrel, | 55 
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„% - TRE 819 TORY 
— "9215 In their wars with Edward, the Danes. daily loſt ground, 
& 922, whilſt the king, who, knew how. to improve his advantages, 
The Danes puſhed them inceſſantly without giving them time to breathe, 
1 By which means he at length compelled them to ſubmit, and 
Flor. Wig. own him once more for their ſovereign. The Mercian-Danes 
Sax, Aun. were the firſt that threw down their arms. The Eaſt-Angles 
Malmibe followed, ſoon after, and ſubmitted. without terms. Ide 
„Welk. Northumbrians were the laſt, as being. the moſt power fu, 
almoſt all Northumberland being inhabited by Danes. The 
progreſs Edward had made in the other provinces, convinced 
them, it would be better to ſubmit than continue a war, which 
muſt end in their ruin. They wete then governed by three 
kings. Sithric and Nigel his brother reigned beyond the Tyne, 
and Reginald, who ,reftided at Vork, ruled all the country be. 


tween the Tyne and the Humber. Some time after, Sithric | 


having 
' Edwara he ſtate of the Welch depended in ſome meaſure on that 

ſubdues the of the Danes. As long as the Danes were in arms, the kings 
Welch. of England left the Welch peaceably to enjoy their liberty. 

But as ſopn as they had nothing to fear from the north, they 

| ſeldom ſailed to attack them. At ſuch à juncture it was, that 

lfleda, aſäſted by the troops of the king her brother, com- 

J. Bevour. pelled them to become her tributaries. After her death the 

Welch endeavoured to free themſelves from the tribute ſhe bad 
laid upon them, and to keep Edward employed, ſent a power- 

ful aid, to the Danes. Edward, having then other affairs upon 

bis hangs, took no notice of it: but as ſoon as he had con- 

cluded a peace with the Danes, marched againſt Rees ap 


<4 


lain his brother Nigel, became ole king of 4 


: Maldeg, s;king of Wales, who was, afhſted by Leoffreth, a | 
_ Daniſh general. After ſeveral indeciſtwe ſkirmiſhes, Edward 


at laſt obtained a ſignal victory, which reduced the Welch 
3 king to a neceſſity of ſuing for peace, with a promiſe of pay- 
The cum- ing the uſual tribute. In fine the Britans of Cumberland, 
| derlird who had put themſelves under the protection of the Panes, 
"Britons fub- ſubimitted alſo to Edward, Some hiſtorians pretend, the king 
mit, and . 3 ; 1 
| likewiſe the Of Scotland following their example, did homage for his king- 
bios , dam to the king of England. But the Scots not only deny 
Scotland. the: fa R but maintain it could not poſſib ij be, ſince the word 
Flor, Wig. y..cs NN 4 HED) at ieee ö rr | 
M. Wet, Hothage' ar never uſed in Great Britain, gill after the Nor- | 
mam conqueſt. Bit:thisreaſon: is not deciſwe for the thing 


ſignifisdoby that term 0 be ih uſe under another name. - 
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ſhepherd's daughter, was only a concubine. An hiſtotian re- 


OF ENGLAND. 


| Northumbrian Danes and the Mercians in the time of Ethel- 


red and Elfleda, was fiothing elſe but a right of homage from 


thoſe cbuntries, though perhaps the word was not then in 


uſe. | | | 


> 3 


345 


925g. 
Edward's 
death, 


He had children by'thtee wires, the firſt named Egwina, a The ſtory of 


— 


lates concerning this woman a fort of romance, which, on 
account of the ſequel, it will be neceſſary to inſert. I call it 


a romance, ſince, by the author's own confeſſion, it bas no 
better foundation than ſome old ſongs handed down to his 
time ; much the ſame with your Spaniſh romances, wherein 
are related ſeveral ſtories of their ancient kings. The hiſto- 
rian ſays, Egwina, a ſhepherd's daughter, as ſhe lay aſleep in 


the fields, dreamt that the moon ſhone out of her womb fo 


bright, that all England was enlightened by the ſplendor. Some 


time after, ſhe took occaſion to relate her dream to an old 


woman that had bee Ang Edward's nurſe. This, woman, 
who pretended to inttrpret dreams, imagining there was ſome 
. . > int 28 HMO 4. 0. 435 FIſk If 1985 fe Af 4 
thing extraordinary ii this, took Eowina into her houſe, and 
educated her not as 2 Watitry girl, but as perſon "ff rg 
. RR MAS al WI STO OH As. bi, 
Egwina anſwered all e old hurſe's care and pains about her, 
and in time became" An 4Ceortplithed beauty. Whilft the was 


. ; wy mT ter ne Fir: * iss 10e 128 
in the houſe of her benéfactfeſs, prince Edwatd, before he was 
3 1 AI l ee e e ee l. 
king, happening to paſs by the place where his nurſe liyed, 
made her a viſit, Hle caft his eyes on Egwina, and immer 
diately fell in love with her. His paſſion Was ſo violent, that 
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he died et Farrington in Berkhire, fordſhire; Colrhefter in Effex. and 


l buried at Wiochefter by his Huntingdon.” Anno 922, he built a 
Ft, er, | Sax. Ann. 11 f on 1400 84 tle a 

F Te built and re dire Role les | 04 II in, 
and tome, Vz An d, ne! While cheſef. AdH 9, he 
two, caſtles at; Buckingham onomench- town Ar Nottingham, on 


and fortified Maidon in Eflex,- Anno g Magisex Qantyenis, quam ex libris, 


G21, he did the ame at Toceſter in ſays Malmsbury, The ſtory is told at 


Norithawptonthirc, Wigmore in Here- large in Brompton, p. $31. 


n 


Szamfard, Anno gg 3, the re- 
151% in, Cheſhire zug Man- 

ö | uit a new 
ö | the ſbuth fide 
ſide Ki river, Nuſe, gn 939, he of the Treat; (4p6a:fo;.ohe graf Bake- 


 buiſt'ohe at Bedford, on wuth fi 11 in Derbyſhire, - Ann.,, Hunt- 
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Edward and 
Fgwina. 


346 THE HISTORY 
in the moſt moving and affecting manner he ſolicited the nu; 
to put him in poſſeſſion of the charming Egwina. The dd 
woman, who had a great affection for Edward, and bad al. 
ways the dream in her thoughts, yielded to his requeſt, ang 
induced Egwina to conſent to what he defired fo palhonately, 
Chilaren of From that time, Edward was extremely fond of Egwina, au. 
Edward by had by her three children, of whom Athelſtan, the eldeſt, ſuc. 
Fawins. ceeded him. Alfred the ſecoud died before his father. be 
third was a daughter, called * ſome Editha, by othe:; 

Beatrix. 
_ Children by By another wife, Edward had two ſons and ſix daughters. 
mother EIſward, the eldeſt fon, died at Oxford a few days after hi; 
Vife. father; ſo that he had no time to taſte the ſweets of a cron, 


Edwin the ſecond was deprived of his juſt rights, and came tg } 
a tragical end, as ſhall be related hereafter. Of the ſix daugh- 


ters, ſome were married to powerful princes, by the care of 
their brother Athelſtan, and others became nuns. Elfleda the 
eldeſt was abbeſs of Ramſey in Hampſhire. Ogina was mar. 
ried to Charles the Simple, king of France, and was mother 


of Lewis d'Outre-Mer. Edilda paſſed her days in a mo— 


naſtery. The fourth, of the ſame name, was married to 
Hugh the Great, earl of Paris, father of Hugh Capet. E. 
githa was wife of Otho, emperor of Germany. Edgiva the 


unten eſpouſed Lewis the Blind, king of e Who 3 


had a fon by her, named Conſtantine. | 
| Children by By Edgiva his third wife, Edward had two fons and two 


bis third daughters. Edmund and Edred, the two ſons, were both 


* kings of England. Edburga was a nun, and her ſiſter EGA 
was married to Lewis prince of Aquitain. It is very probublc 
this Edgiva was confounded with her: ſiſter of the ſame name 
dy the ſecond wife, who was married to Lewis king of Pro- 
vence, becauſe there was, then no Prince of Aquitain men- 
tioned 1 in hiſtory. FE 
The Daniſh 8 give Edward another daughter name! 
Thyra, who, as they affirm, was wife of Gorman III. one ci 
Sho kings, It is ſtrange they ſhould ſpeak ſo poſitively of - 
Princeſs of England, unknown to all the Engliſh hiſtorians. 
Rollo cets During the reign of Edward the Elder, Rollo chief of th: 


polfeſſion of Normans in F rance, had gotten ſuch firm footing in cron 45 


Normandy. 


3 that it was not in the power of the French to drive hin 
y t- 


Mam: thencen Charles the Simple, then King of France, was force, Þ 
Ub.ji.cap, 85 in order to free Hittife) ffrom the contindal ſtars of ſo tigubic- Þ 
Tome a neighbour: to. give him a grant of that part of Neu- 

ſtria he was olle of, lying between the Seine and the Epte, 

with the title of du * of Normandy. The conditions we'es 
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that Rollo ſhould do homage to the 3 TY be bap- 


tized, and marry Giſelle the king's daughter. Rollo died, His death, 
according to Mezerai, in 917. Some place his death in 924, 


and others with ill leſs reaton in 928. William bis fon, by William 


him. 
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5 ATHELSTAN | | 


Lswarn, Edward's eldeſt fon rurviving- his father but 925 
, a few days, and the reſt of the legitimate children being a Atheſtan is 


all under age, Athelftan, fon of Egwina, was placed' on the elected king 
| throne, with the conſent of the clergy and nobility. Though Sax, Ann, 
this prince had a mixture of baſe and royal blood in his veins 
the laſt had fo far the afcendant, that the blemiſh of his birth 1 
was entirely effaced by his noble qualities. Alfred his grand- Melmeb. 


father had conferred the honour of knighthood upon him, by lib, ii. c. @ 
girding him with a ſword according to the cuſtom of thoſe To 
days. Edward his father had committed the care of his edu- 
cation to earl Ethelred his brother-in-law, and the princeſs 
Elfleda his ſiſter, who did their utmoſt to train him up to 


virtue. As he had been preſent at all their councils, and at- : 


tended them in all their warlike expeditions, he had acquired 5 
ſo great experience both in military and political affaits,' as, 


joined to his natural, parts, gained him the eſteem of all the 
world. So that when he mounted the throne, he was not 


only of a fit age, being then in his thirtieth year, but alſo very 


capabie to govern. Hiſtory does not infotm us what deter- 


mined the Engliſh to give the crown to this prince, notwith- 


ſtanding his illegitimate birth v. However, his father thought 


this detect a ſufficient reaſon to ſet him by, and name for his 


ſucceſſor another of his ſons born in wedlock, though younger 


than Athelſtan. In all appearance, after the death of Elſward, 
Athelſtan's mature age and noble qualities gained him the pre- 


ference before Edwin, the eldeft of the fo wand ſons, but . 
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ae objection againſt him iy: ba 7 ing and anointing the Engliſh, kings 
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348 THE HISTORY 
A plot a> This election however was not pleaſing to all. Some of 
= the the principal lords diſdaining to be governed by a baſtard, con- 


Malmsb. ſpired to dethrone Athelſtan, and place Edwin in his room, 
Alfred, chief of the conſpirators, had even taken private 
meaſures to ſeize Athelſtan at Winchefter, and put out his 
eyes, T he plot being diſcovered, he was apprehended by the 
king's crder, but would confeſs nothing. He obſtinately per- 


ſiſted in proteſting his innocence, and offered to purge himſelf 
by oath in the preſence of the pope. Although this way of 
juſtifying himſelf was far from being a proof of his innocence, 


Athelſtan was ſatisfied with it, and ſent him to Rome, to take 


his oath before pope John. Perhaps he was unwilling to begin 


his reign with blood, or, it may be, was apprehenſive the 


treating too ſeverely a perſon of the firſt rank, would dray 
upon him the ill-will of the nobles. Shortly after, word was 


ſent him from Rome, that Alfred having ſworn his innocence 


before the pope, ſuddenly fell into a fainting fit, which laſt. 
ing three days, ended with his life; and that the pope, con- 


vinced by this accident of Alfred's perjury, had ordered his 
bady to remain in the Engliſh college till the king's pleaſure 
ſhould be known. Athelſtan, pleaſed with being thus rid of 
his enemy, without having directly contributed to his death, 


conſented he ſhould have chriſtian burial. However, his lands 
were confiſcated, and given to Malmſbury monaſtery. The 

| king took care ta inſert in the grant the whole conſpiracy, 
to teſtify to the world that he dedicated to God what was his 
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The Danes In the mean time, new troubles were preparing for the | 
| begintoſtir, king. As the Danes, ſettled in England, had been ſubdued 


buy force, they thought it lawful to uſe the ſame means to ſhake 
Athelſtan off their yoke, The death of Edward, and the conſpiracy of 

marches in- Alfred, affording them, as they imagined, a favourable oppor- 
toNorthum- . | | | . us Nb 
berland. tunity to revolt, they had begun to take ſuch meaſures as 


obliged Athelſtan to march into their country. He would 
doubtleſs have met with more reſiſtance, had he given them 


They are time to make greater preparations. But as they had not yet 
ae drawn their forces together, they were ſo ſurpriſed by the 
uUDmite 2 c 


Malmsb, arrival of the king on their frontiers, that without endeavour- | 
Fl. Wig. ing to defend themſelves, they returned to their allegiance. Þ 


 Sithrie, one of their kings k, went and ſucd for peace, upon 
| what terms the king was,plealed to impoſe. Athelſtan, being 
deſirous to live in peace with the Danes; that he might have 


time to eſtabliſh Himſelf in the throne, not only pardoned bis 


Wo King of the Northumtrians, Malm:b, p. 48. 


revolt, 
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Edinburgh; from which time the in the Saxò 


OF ENGLAND. 10 


revolt, but gave him his ſiſter Editha in marriage, on condi- 


tion he would receive baptiſm J. 


The troubles in the north _ thus appeaſed, Athelſtan Athelftan's 
marched back to Weſſex, where advice was broughr him ſoon me ex- 
after of Sithric's death, who by a former marriage had left h. — 
two ſons, Anlaff and Godfrid n. As the hiſtories of thoſe Sax. Ann. 
times are not very particular, we are ignorant of the reaſon of eee 
Athelſtan's reſolving to deprive theſe two princes of their © 2830" « 
fither's dominions, However that be, as foon as he heard of | 
Sithric's death, he returned at the head of his army into 
Northumberland. His march was ſo expeditious, that An- 
laff and Godfrid, as well as Reginald, another Daniſh king 
reſiding at York, had ſcarce time to eſcape falling into his 
hands. Their haſty flight gave him opportunity of becoming xz, ſeizes au 
maſter of all Northumberland, except the caſtle of York. Northum- 
Though he had taken care to ſecure his conqueſts, by berland. 
placing ftrong garriſons in all the towns, he was uneaſy at the 
eſcape of the three Daniſh princes, He would have been glad 
to have had them in his power, but that was impoſſible, It 
was not known what was become of Reginald, and Anlaff 


was fled into Ireland, where it was not eaſy to come at him. 


Athelſtan therefore was forced to be ſatisfied with requiring An inter- 
Conſtantine king of Scotland to deliver up Godfrid, who had vie of the 


retired into his dominions. Conſtantine, being ſenſible he En Aga 
was not in condition to deny any thing to a prince at the head and Scot- 


of ſo powerful an army, promiſed to deliver the prince, and land. 


give him a meeting at Dacor u. But whilſt he was preparing ne 
for his journey, Godfrid made his eſcape, either through the | 


_ negligence or connivance of Conſtantine, who however went 


to meet Athelſtan, accompanied with Eugenius king of Cum 17 

berland. Athelſtan admitted Conſtantine's excufes for the Remarks on 
Daniſh prince's eſcape, But if the Engliſh hiſtorians are to the pretend- 
be credited, he obliged both the kings to do homage for their oy mags 
kingdoms . However, the Scots poſitively deny that Eng- tine. 
land had ever any right. of ſovereignty over Scotland till the Buchanan. 


1 She was daughter to Edward and who before rambled about all over Eng- 
Fewina, After Sithric's death, (who land. Sre Tyrr, R-. ge in 
lived but one year after his marriage) m Flor, Wor. more probably ſuppoſes _ 
fle became a nun at Poleſworth in Anlaff not to have been the ſon of 
Warwickſhire, Flor. Worc.i Malmsb. Sithric king of Northumberland, but of 
Jo. Wallinzford fays, that Sithric upon another of that name, king of Ireland, 

is marriage with Editha, Was advanced and who had married the daughter os 
by Athelſtan to the title of king, und Conſtaritine/þ. og. Brom), $49, 
that he gave him for hij Kingdomall -,;;; n Dacreim Cumberlaud. Card, ' | 
the corntry from the river Tees, as far © 0: Thr homage, is Mentioned neither 
E ron % n Annals, nor in Marianus 
Hanes began to ſettle in thoſe parts, Scots, nor Florence of Worceſter. 


twelfth. 


30 - THE HISTORY 
* twelfh century. But this diſpute, which was never decided, 


no but one kingdom. 
Godfrid's Before Athelſfan quitted the north, Godfrid made an at- 
deſtiny, tempt upon York, by means of the caſtle, where he had ſtill 
ſome friends . But milling his aim, he put to ſea, where 
for ſome time he exerciſed piracy. At length, tired with that 
4 way of liſe, he furrandered bimſeir to the king of England, 
who: received him kindiy, and allowed him a handſome pen- 
ſion. Some time after, upon fome diſguſt or ill-grounded 


0 he Withdrew” again, and Was never more heard 


189 ' 101 
2 


| Anlaff and Anlaff, a prince of greater abilities than his brother, took 


Conſtantine belies meaſures for his reftoration. He had retired into Ire. | 


Jain ebainſt land, Where being informed that the king of Scotland was dif. 


pleaſed with Athelſtan, he believed he might ſeize this opportu- 1 


nity to perſuade him to efpouſe his cauſe. To that end, he 
came to Scotland, and intimated to Conſtantine, that be had 


reaſon to fear the worſt from the king of England. He repre- 


 Malmsb, ſented to him, that Athelſtan having by ſurprize ſeized upon 
Hoveden, Northumberland, without any the leaſt pretence, might pro- 
ceed in the ſine” manner with regard to Scotland, and there- 
fore it was abſolutely neceſſary to ; Prevemt him. To this he 


added the offer of a powerful aid fiom Iicland, aſſuring him, 


with that increaſe of ſtrength, he mighr eafily drive Athielſtan 


out of Northumberland, and free himſelf from a troubleſome 


and dangerous neighbour, by reſtoring that kingdom to the 
Danes, who would ſerve as a barrier againft England. Anlaff 
found no great diffculty to prevail with the king of Scotland, 


Who, beſides his being ſecretly exaſperated at the haughty re- 


ception he met with at the late interview, was grown unealy 
at Athelitan's ſucceſſes, and apprehenſive of being invaded him- 
ſelf. He reſolved therefore to imbark in this enterprize ; : and 
having concerted meaſures with Anlaff, they parted, in order 
to prepare what cach had engaged to provide. 
Mean while Ar nelſtan, having viewed his en and 
taken all the precautions he thought proper to ſecure his late 


conqueſts, was returned into Weſlix, where be remained in | 
peace, not knowing what his enemics had plotted againlt | 


Athelſtan him. Shortly aſter, he was engaged in a war with Howel, 


ceteats king of Wales. his new enemy was 'raifed by "Conſtantine, | 


17 5 r 8 keep him employed againſt the Welch, phy 0 he and An- 


8. Mameb. laff ſhould inva ade Nocthuwberland, Athelſtan, Þy:B his 1 


iet Atheltan took it and pull it 1 Adab. * 301 


will for the futute be dropt, lince England and Scotland make 


ion, 1 
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Conttantine, to their kingdoms, ſay- 


OF ENGLAND. 351 
dition, broke all the meaſures of the king of Scotland. The 
moment he was informed of the motions of the W. elſh, and Brompton. 
the aid ſent them by Conſtantine, he marched into Wales, 
and, giving Howel battle, obtained a complete victory 4, Af- 
ter this happy ſucceſs, he augmented the tribute paid by that 
prince to England “. 5 3 AE 3 
This war being thus ended, Athelſtan approached the bor- 934 
ders of Scotland, to make Conſtantine repent of his aſſiſting — 
the Welch. As ſoon as he entered the enemy's country, he n, 
took ſome towns, and gave the Scots reaſon to dread more Sax. Ann. 
conſiderable loſſes. As Anlaff was not yet arrived with Fordun, _ 
the promiſed ſupplies, Conſtantine durſt not venture to _—_— 
gage alone in this war againſt ſo powerful an enemy, Who 


was already in his dominions, and in condition to carry on 


his conqueſts much further. Wherefore, to gain time til! 
the Iriſh joined him, he ſued for peace, Athelſtan readily and makes a 
granted his requeſt, being extremely deſirous to make that peace with 


prince his friend, for fear he ſhould countenance the inſurrec-Conſtantipę. 
tions of the Northumbrians. For this reaſon he reſtored to 
bim all the places he had conquered in Scotland, in expecta- 


tion of gaining by this generoſity a prince whoſe friendſhip 

it was his intcreſt to cultivate, Some hiſtorians however af- 

firm, Athelſtan obliged Conſtantine to do him homage for 

Scotland : but this is what the Scots will never allow. 8 
Athelſtan's generoſity was not ſufficient to hinder Conſtan- 98 

tine from purſuing the execution of his firſt projects. He Conttantine 

rather haſtened his preparations the more, being extremely 1 

vexed, he ſhould be forced to receive obligations from a prince 

whom he always confidered as his enemy. Mean while 

Athelſtan was returned to Wellex, where he hoped to enjoy 

ſome repoſe, as he ſaw nothing likely to give him any 

diſturbance. But he met at home in his own family with 

what troubled him more than any thing the war could occa= 


ſion. FF ke tos Ao VV 

A certain court-lord, enemy to prince Edwin, the king's Athelſtan 
brother, accuſed the young prince of being concerned in Al- Puts bis bro- 
fred's conſpiracy. The king too readily gave ear to this 13 
accuſation ; he was caſily induced to believe that a prince, Brompton, 
in whoſe favour the conſpiracy was formed. was not. inno- Malwsb, 
cent, It may be too, he was not ſorry to find him guilty, 
as it gave him an opportunity to diſpatch him out of the 


q But he reſtared Howel and bury, p. 48. Brompton, p. 838. = 
\ | r Malmsbtüry intimates it was he 
ing, © It was more glorious to make who firſt laid it on. p. co © 
c King, than te ke onk. Malm. 


| way a 


252 


and repents 
of it. 


ed with grievous remorſe. 
adviſed to atone for his crime by ſome meritorious act. With 


Brompton, 
Malmsb, 


fr HE HISTORY 
way. However, he would not put him to death publicly, 
but ordered him to be expoſed to the fury of the waves in a 
veſſel without ſails or rudder. The young prince went on 
board, proteſting his innocence; but finding the king inex— 
orable, he caſt himſelf headlong into the fea *. Athelſtan at 
firſt was ſecretly pleated with this occaſion to deſtroy his bro. 
ther; but the moment he had gratified his pailion, was ſeiz. 
To quiet his conſbience, he was 


this view he founded the abbey of Middleton in Dorſetſhire t, 
where prayers were offered to Heaven, day and night, for 
him and his brother's ſoul. 


Content with this, he ſubmitted to a ſcven years penance, 


but do not inform us whereiu it conſiſted. Edwin's accuſer 
had not reaſon long to rejoice at the ſucceſs of his malicious 
calumnies. One day, as he waited at table with the king', 


cup, one of his feet flipping, he would certainly have fallen, 


c another.“ 


Had he not by the nimbleneſs of the other recovered him{c]f: 


whereupon he jokingly ſays, „See, how one brother helps 
| This jeſt coſt . him his life. Athelſtan, who 
overheard what he ſaid, taking it for a reproach or banter 
upon him, ordered him to be executed immediately, and 
thus revenged his brother's death by that of his falſe ac- 


. a 


board his eſquire, who, after the prince 


The hiſtorians add, that, not 5 


* 


s With the prince was put on 


had caſt himſeif into the ſea, was re- 


ſolved to ſave himſelf it he could, and 


meeting, with better fortune, was driven 
on ſhore at a place called Whitſand, on 


the coaſt of Picatdy. Malm. Brompt. 


three miles north of the Pidd'e. 


heireſs of as John Tregonwell, Camd. 
Add, to Dorſe | 


t Now called Mciton-abbey ; it lies 
'The 
greateſt part of it is ſtill ſtanding, as 
having been the ſeat cf the Tregonwells 


ever ſince its diflolutica; from whom 


it is lately come to the Lutterells of 
Dunſter-caſtle, by the marriage of the 


rſetſhire, _ | 
u As the affair of Edwin is the only 


| thing that ſu'lies the memory of Athel- 
ſtan, Malnsbury, who relates it, disbe- 


lieves the whole ſtory, becauſe of his great 


| Kindne's to his other brothers and ſitters, 


and owns it was grounded only on ſome. 
old ballads, Huntingdon ſpeaks of the 


loſs of Edwin by ſea, but mentions it 


dsa ſad accident, and a great misfot- 


tune to Atheiſtan, . Brompton indeed 


delivers it as a certain truth. But Bu- 


chanan the Scotch hiftorian (ſuch was 


his malice 'to this king's memory) 
makes Athelſtan not only to have pro- 
cured t death of his brother Edwin, 
but alſo. of his father king Edward, 
whom be therefore fancics to have 
been called the Martyr ; and not con- 
tent with this neither, adds, that he 
put to death nis brother Edred alſo, 
More miſtakes can ſcarce be committed 


in ſo few lines; for, in the firſt place, 


it is agreed by all our hiſtorians, that 
king,,Edyard died a natural death; 
and as for him whom he called the Mar- 
tyr, be was ſen of king Edgar, nor 
did he begin to reign till above a hun- 
dred amd fifty years after. But as for 
what Buchanan objects againſt ſome 6 


our late hiſtoriens for making Conſtan- 


2 


ee Scotland to Athel- 
tan; he ems 50 be inthe right. © Sec 


note above, | t A 
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tween him and Anlaff. 


: invade 
This laſt, whom ſome ground- Northum- 


leſly ſtyle king of Ireland, had found means to engage in the berland. 


353 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed at court, Conſtantine continued Dy 
his preparations for the execution of the project concerted be- π 22 


league the Iriſh, Welch, and Northumbrian Danes, Who ar- zel. 


: 3 | H, 
dently defired to have a king of their own nation on the 1, 


Hunting. 
gulph. 


throne. Anlaff appeared as head of this league, though Con- Rog. Hov, 


ſtantine was no leſs coifcerned in it, the war being carried on 
chiefly at his expence. This project was managed ſo pri- 
vately, that Anlaff entered the Humber with a fleet of ſix 


hundred ſail, and invaded Northumberland before Athelſtan 


had any intelligence of his motions. With ſo conſiderable 
forces, and the aſſiſtance of the Danes ſettled in thoſe parts, 
be eaſily became maſter of ſeveral ill- guarded towns: but 
the fortified places that were well garriſoned by the Engliſh, 


ſtopped his progreſs, and gave Athelſtan time to aliemble his 
army. He uſed ſo great expedition, that he ſurpriſed the two 
confederate princes. They were now upon the march towards 
| Bernicia, in order to conquer it for the king of Scotland, but 
found they were obliged to turn back to oppoſe king Athel- 


ſtan, who was very near them, when they imagined him as 


yet employed in his preparations, The two armies met at 
Brunanburgh *, where a bloody battle was fought. Victory 
declared for Athelſtan, and the allies loſt Conſtantine, king 
of Scotland, and fix other Iriſh or Welſh kings, and twelve 
earls or general officers. This victory was chiefly owing to 
the valour of Turketul, the king's couſin, who was after- 
wards abbot of Croyland. Athelſtan, after winning this 
battle, eaſily extended his conqueſts farther into Scotland; 
and chaſtiſed the Welſh by raiſing their tribute to twenty 
pound weight of gold, three hundred of ſilver, and twenty- 


five thouſand head of cattle : beſides, they were pent up be- 


yond the Wye, and loſt all the country between that river and 
the Severn. As for the Northumbrian Danes, who bad 
openly joined with the allies, Athelſtan for a puniſhment en- 
creaſed their yoke, and kept for the future a ſtricter hand 


over them. After he had ſettled the affairs of the north, he yatmb: 


0 Suppoſed to be Bromford, near 


Bromridge, in Northumberland; tho? 


ſome think it was ſomewhere nearer 
the Humber. In the deſcription of this 
dattle, the hiſtorians and poets of that 


age are extraordinary full of rapture 
and bombaſl. The Saxon Annaliit, 


- wont to be ſober and ſuccinct, launches 
out itrangely upon this occaſion. Sax, 


VoI. 1. 


1 


Annal. 938, Axminſter, in the hor- 
ders of Devonſhire, is famous for the 
tombs of the Saxon princes ſlain in this 
battle of Brunanburgh, and brought 
hither after their death. Camd, vol. i, 


p. 44. After this victory, Athelſtan 


took Cumberland and Weſtmoreland _ 


from the Scots, and recovered North- 
umberland from the Danes, | 


A a 


marched 


THE HISTORY 
marched againſt the Corniſh Britons, who had likewiſe a8. 


ed the Confederates. He took Exeter, formerly deſtroyed by 
the Janes, and cauſed it to be repaired and fortified. From 


thus time, the Britons were forced to retire beyond the Ta. 


Miracles 
done in fa- 
vour of 
Athelſtan. 


Brompton. 


Fordun. 


lib. iv. c. 2 3. 


mar, which ſerved for a boundary to the two nations. They 
were, before this expedition, mixed with the Engliſh in ſome 
of the weſtern counties. 

In almoſt every page of the hiſtories of thoſe days, we 
meet with miracles wrought in favour of the friends and pro. 


tectors of the monks. Athelſtan, who had been a good he. 


nefactor to them, with intent to atone for the murder of 
his brother, was a great favourite with them: according]y 


they have not failed to give him the uſual marks of their gra-. 


titude, They ſay, at the word of St. John of Beverly, hc 


ſtruck his ſword three yards deep into a ſolid rock, which [1 


vie -Ided like butter. They tell us alſo, that having loſt bis [word 


in the battle of Brunanburgh, another from heaven came and 


ſheathed itfelf in his ſcabbard. But it would be loſt time to 


relate all the miracles the monks have thought fit to ſtuff their 


| hiftories with. It will not be amiſs however to note, that the 
cuſtom of embcllithing all remarkable events with miracles, 


He avoids 
being lain 
by the ad- 
vice oa 
oldier. 
Mains), 
lib. ii. cap. 


vas in faſhion for ſeveral ages. | 
1 ſhall conclude the reign of Ain with an incident 
the beſt hiſtorians have thought worth their notice. A few 
days before the battle of Brunanburgh, Anlaff wanting to 
| know the poſture of the enemy, went into the Engliſh camp 


diſguiſed like a harper, as Alfred the Great had formerly 


5 done. But notwithſtanding his diſguiſe, he was known by 


a a ſoldier, who however ſuſfered him to go away undiſcover- 


judg 2168 


ed. As ſoon as the ſoldier thought him ſafe, he told Athel- 
ſtan what had happened, and adviſed him to remove his tent, 
g Anlaff had ſome defign upon that quarter. He ex- 
culed himſelf for not having diſcovered this ſecret ſooner, 
by ſaying, „he had formerly given his military oath to An- 


„ Jaff, and therefore could not reſolve to betray him.“ 
Athelſtan forgave him, and followed his advice, which be 


| ſoon found to "be of great conſequence, The next night the 


Daniſh prince, with a body of choſen troops, attacked the 


Engliſh camp, and penetrated to the very place where he had 
ſeen the king's tent. A biſhop (coming to the camp that 


night, and) accidentally pitching his tent in the ſame Place, 


” was ain with all his followers. 


947. 
Athelftan? 3 
5 Goa, Ns 


Athelitan out-lived the victory of Brunanburgh but three | 


years, He dicd a natural death! in- 941, in the torty-fixth year 
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dilated on the glorious ſucceſs of his arms, but much more 
on the miracles heaven wrought in his favour. But without 
inſiſting on the wonders his hiſtory abounds with, I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with giving him this commendation : his merits 
made him to be equally feared by his neighbours, beloved by 
his ſubjects, and reſpected by the greateſt princes in Europe *. 
The emperor Otho, and Hugh the Great, his brothers-in- 
law, gave him frequent demonſtrations of their eſteem, by 


355 


of his age, and the ſixteenth of his reign “. Hiſtorians have 


His cha- 


racter. 


G . M almſb. 


Ingulph. 


making him conſiderable preſents-. The noble matches he 


made for thoſe of his ſiſters who preferred the marriage- ſtate 


to a cloyſter, are clear evidences of his great reputation in 


the world: his ſiſter Ogina, widow of Charles the Simple, 


king of France. being obliged to fly for refuge into England 


with her ſon Lewis, who from thence had the firname of 


Outremer, he gave them an honourable reception, and fur- 
* niſhed them with all things neceſſary during their exile, It 


is cven affirmed, his application and credit did not a little 


contribute to the reſtoring the king his nephew to the 
throne of his anceſtors. Though he feemed to be entirely 
engroſſed by military affairs, he found time however to cauſe 
juſtice and civil government to flouriſh in his dominions; 
witneſs the excellent laws he from time to time added to thoſe. 
of Alfred his grandfather, It appears from theſe Jaws, ſeve- 
ral whereof are ſtill extant, that his intent was, all perſons, 


eccleſiaſtical as well as civil, ſhould be ſubject to them. He 


was no friend to thoſe privileges and immunities the clergy. 


have ſo mnch improved, and which very often ſerve only 


to authorize wickedneſs, and prove a ſanctuary to criminals. _ 


Amongſt all the monuments of his piety, which for the 
molt part conſiſted only in building and endowing monaſte- 
ries, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, the tranſlation of 
the Scriptures into Saxon, the then vulgar tongue, is one 


the uſefulneſs whereof appears to be leaſt dubious. He took 
particular care to have it well done, employing thoſe that 
were deemed the mot learned perſons in the kingdom. Hence 


it is evident, how much the ſtate of learning had been im- 
proved by the wiſe regulations of the great Alfred, ſince in 
his time it would have been impoſſible to find any Engliſhman 


capable of undertaking a work of that nature, 


y He died at Gloucefter, and was fan's character with this ſentence * 
buried with a great many trophies at © His life was little in time, but great 


Malmsbury. OP EN 
8 Malmsbury concludes King Athel- 


V 


8 


He gets the 
Bible tranſ- 
lated into 
Saxon. 
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Birth of The famous Dunſtan, ſo often mentioned hereafter, Was 
8 born in the firſt year of this reign, 
Edmund Athelſtan having no iſſue, Edmund, the eldeſt of the legi- 
made king timate ſons of Edward the Elder, was unanimouſly placed on 
the throne. 


9. EDMUND I. 
| Edmund 1. T HELS TAN left England in profound tranquillity 


The Welſh paid their tribute regularly. Anlaff, after 


his defeat, was retired into Ireland, where he ſeemed to lay 


aſide all thoughts of any further projects z and the Danes re- 


mained in ſubjection. As ſoon as this 3 was laid in his 


grave, the Danes prepared for a revolt. Edmund's youth 
made them hope they ſhould at length be able to accomplin 


their long projected deſign of having a king of their own na- 


Anlaff in tion, and throwing off the Engliſh yoke. Anlaff having per- 
vadesNorth- fe intelligence how they ſtood inclined, reſolved to ſeize 


umberland, 


Sox. An. 00 juncture to recover the crown of Northumberland. But 
G. Malmsb. as he was ſenſible this grand undertaking could not be 
executed without a foreign aid, he found means to per- 
lord. ſuade Olaus, king of Norway, to eſpouſe his cauſe, who 

promiſed to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. With the 


S. Wag 
J. Wallin 


and makes troops lent him by this prince, he once more entered North- 


great pro- 


. umberland, and appearing before Vork, the gates were opened 


to him, by means of the good underſtanding between him and 


942. the principal inhabitants. The example of the metropolis 


was followed by moſt of the other towns, whoſe garriſons 


were either expelled, or cut in pieces by the citizens, who 
were generally of Daniſh race. Anlaff, not content with be- 


ing maſter of Northumberland, marched-into Mercia . where 
his countrymen received him with open arms, and aſſiſted him 


in recovering ſeveral places which Edward the Elder had for- 
mer taken from them. 


A toubrful | : Though Edmund was not above ſovetiteen | or eighteen 


. pro years old, the progreſs of the enemy was fo far from daunting 


peace. him, that it rather made him more eager to decide by a 
ts battle to whom the country, lo often and ſo long contend- 


3 1 he beſieged W x" S. Dl p. 154. Hoved, Chron, de | 


from thence he went to Tamworth, Mailros. 
Re kt all che ny round about, my 
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OF ENGLAND. 

ed for, ſhould belong. As ſoon as he had drawn all his forces 
together, he reſolutely marched towards the north, though 
he well knew the ſuperiority of his enemy. On the other 


hand Anlaff hearing Edmund was advancing with long 


— Q 


357 


marches to give him battle, went to meet him with the ſame 


reſolution. The two armies meeting near Cheſter , came 


to an engagement, wherein victory held the balance ſo even, 
that when night came, neither could boaſt of the leaſt ad- 
vantage. Both ſides prepared to renew the fight as ſoon as 


day ſhould appear. But the archbiſhops of Canterbury and 8. Dunelm, 
York ©, who were in the two armies, Jaboured fo earneſtly to e 


make peace, that a treaty was begun that very evening, and 
concluded by break of day. This peace was the more eaſily 


made, as neither of the parties could infift upon any adyan- 


tage gained in that day's action, fince neither of them could 


know either their own or the enemy's loſs. By this treaty, Eamund and 


Edmund was obliged to deliver up to the Danes all the Anlaff di- 


country lying north of the Roman highway called Watling- videFveland | 


ſtreet, which divided England into almoſt two equal parts,, 
running from North Wales to the moſt ſouthern parts of 
Kent, quite to the ſea, Edmund was not at all pleaſed with 


elween 
hem, 


theſe terms, but was in a manner forced to accept them by 


the hopes of recovering what was loſt, with the apprehen- 


ſion of being ſtill greater loſers, judged it better to end the 
war on theſe conditions, than continue it with the hazard 


the nobles that were in his army. Theſe lords, weighing | 


of what might happen. Doubtleſs the remembrance of the 


calamities England was formerly expoſed to, made them the 


more willing to come to this reſolution, Accordingly Anlaff 


. 


was put in the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Northumberland, 


whoſe bounds by this treaty were enlarged with ſeveral coun- 


ties, which his father Sithric had never enjoyed. 8 
Ie Northumbrian Danes had not reaſon long to rejoice | 


at the reſtoration of Anlaff, which they had ſo ardently de- 
| fired. This prince having contracted a large debt with the 


king of Norway, for the troops he had lent him, was willin 


9044. 
Diviſions in 
Northum- 
berland. 


to pay it. To this end he laid heavy taxes on the people, by 
which he forfeited their affection. The inhabitants of the 


ancient kingdom of Deira were the firſt that revolted ; and 
having ſent for Reginald, his brother Godfrid's fon, crowned 


b Ancient Cheſter, called by the Ro- ed by the Britiſh, or Welſh, Caerleon 


mans Urbs Legionis, It was fo named and by the Saxons Legeaceſter, ſuppoſ- 
from the twentieth legion, who were ed to be built about that time, Rapin. 
encamped here, to keep the Ordovices c Odo and Wulſtan, _ 
in awe ; for the ſame reaſon it was call- ke neat ac. 


. 7 kim 
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him king at York. Reginald was no ſooner on the throne, 
but he made preparations for the war againſt his uncle, who 
Edmund was alſo preparing to diſpoſſeſs him. The quarrcl between 
marches theſe two kings put Edmund upon marching towards the 
Wicker, north, at the head of an army, as well to improve the pre- 
ſent opportunity, if there was any appearance of ſucceſs, as 
to appzae the troubles there, being apprehenſive they might 
ive occaſion to the foreign Danes to return into England, 
Fic arrived upon the borders of Northumberland when the 
uncle and nephew, wholly intent upon their private quarrel, 
end ſubjects thought of nothing leſs than repulſing the Engliſh. Probab] 
the two he might with cafe | have made himſelf maſter of that kingdom; 
. however he was ſatisfied with procuring peace between the two 
ged. Kings, in ſuch a manner that Regina Id was to keep the crown 
FS he had lately received, but at tne + fame time, Famund obliged 


them both to ſwen ar alleg ance to him, and be baptiſed, him- 


| ſelf ſtanding god{ather. 

The war I his folced peace laſted not long, Edmund was hardly 
e out returned iuto eſſex, „hen the two Daniſh princes took up 
bar, Am arms with one conſent to free themielves from his yoke, 
Huntin. having engaged the Mercian Lanes. and the king of Cum- 


lid, v. bet land to elpoſe the: q arr. Whereupon, Edmund im- 


mediately marched into Mercia, and before the Danes there 
could be joined by che N-;rhumbrians, took from them 


Leiceſter, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and ſome other 
places of ls note. Then «ivancing with the ſame expe- 


dition towards Northumberland, he ſurpriſed the two kings 
The two befcre they had drawn their forces together. This ſudden 
Danih attack threw the Northumbrians into ſuch diſorder, that the 


kings fly two kings fearing to fall into the hands of Edmund, believed it 
out of Eng- 


3 their only refuge to abandon the iſland, where they could not 


poſſibly remain in ſafety, ſo cloſely were they purſued, Their 
flight depriving the Dancs of all hopes of wichſtanding Ed- 
mund, they threw down their arms, and ſa ore allegiance. 


945. Before he returned to Weſſex, Edmund reſolved to puniſh 


Edmund the king of Cumberland, who, without cauſe, had fided with 
labenes the Danes, He eaſily ſubdued that little kingdom, whoſe 


Cumberland forces bore no proportion to his. However, he kept it not 
and gives it 


59 king for himſelf, but thought it more for his advantage to preſent 
of Scotland. jt to the king of Scotland, in order to attach him to his in- 


t m_— rereſt, and prevent him ſrom aſſiſting the Northumbrians l. 
Tordun. It 


Iv, cap. 24. Howe ver, he reſerved the Hvereignt 7 of it, and obliged that 


4 He hid it, ores contition Pee and land. "Bar, Ann, Malmab. P- 535 
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prince to do him homage, and appear at the king of England's 
court, at the time of the ſolemn feftivals, if ſummoned. This 
perhaps is what gave occaſion to ſay, that from thencefor- 
Ward the kings of Scotland were vailals to the kings of 
england. They were certainly ſo with regard to Cumber- 
land ; but it does not follow from hence they did homage tor 
the kingdom of Scotland. _ 1 5 
Edmund's ſucceſſes, his valour and abilities, rendered him 
| famous both at home and abroad. The king of Denmark, 
+ though frequently ſollicited by the Danes in England, did not 
think proper to aſſiſt them againſt a prince of fo great repu- 
tation, and from whom there was fo little to be got. OY 
Edmund was not wholly employed in military affairs; there The laws of 
are ſome of his laws ſtil] in being, which demonſtrate how Edmund. 
deſirous he was of his people's welfare and happineſs. Hay- Brompton. 
ing obſerved pecuniary puniſhments were not ſufficient to put 
2 ſtop to robberies, which were generally committed by people 
who had nothing to loſe, he ordered, that in gangs of rob- 
bers, the oldeſt of them ſhould be condemned to the gallows, 
This was the firſt law in England that made it death to rob or 
Real,. | | FV 
Probably this prince would have rendered his people happy, 98. 
bad his reign been longer; but a fatal accident robbed him of The ttagical 
his life, when he began to enjoy the fruits of his victories. end of 
One day, as he was folemnizing a feſtival © at Pucklekirk in nf 
Glouceſterſhire , he ſpied Leolf, a notorious robber, who, S. Hunetm,. 
though baniſhed the kingdom for his crimes, had the impu- Brompt. 
dence to come and ſit at one of the tables in the hall where Malnicb. 
the king was at dinner. Enraged at his inſolence, he com- | 
manded him to be apprehended ?. But perceiving he was 
drawing his dagger to defend himſelf, the king leapt up in 
great fury, and catching hold of him by the hair, dragged 
him out of the hall. This imprudent action coſt him his lite. 
Whilſt he was wholly intent upon venting his furious paſſion, . 
Leolf ſtabbed him in the breaſt with his dagger, ſo that he 
immediately expired upon the body of his murderer, This 
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e In memory of St. Auguſtin, Who 
firſt preached the goſpel to the Anglo- 
. Saxons. Malmsd. | 


flying upon him in a violent paſſion, | 
was (tabbed, p. 54. 858. But Hoved. 
Chron. de Mailros, &c. ſay, that he 


lage only, the ſeat of the Dennis's 
whole family have been eighteen times 
ſhcrifls od that county, b 


f Now Puckle-Church, a ſmall vil- 


7 


amd. 
£ Malmeb. and Brompton ſay, that 


the reſt of the gueſts being drunk, he 
was the only one that jpeed him, and 


Aag 


received the wound as he was cndea- © 


vouring to reſcue Leon his Sewer out of 


Leolf's hands. Brompton relates, that 


according to ſome, Leolf eſcaped during 


this tragical action, p. 838. 


the confuſion and hurry occalioned by 


Was 
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was the rragical end of king Edmund i in 948, in the twent;- 
hfth year of yy age, and the eighth of his reign Þ, By 

Ti wife and Elgiva his wiſe he had two ſons, Edwy and Edear, wha 

children. did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their minority, Edred his 
brother was placed on the throne by the unanimous conſent 

pf the clergy and nobility !. 

Dunſtan, During this reign, Dunſtan began to appear in the world. 
He was in great favour with ; Edmund, who made him abbot 

| of Glatt enbury. 

The z%xirs About this time William Long-Sword, ſecond duke of | 

of Nor- | Normandy, was aſſaſſinated by Arnold earl of Flanders, in a 

mandy.  ljulz inland of the Somme over-againſt Pequigni. Richard J. 
his fon, a minor, ſucceeded him. As the affairs of Nor- 
mandy will hereafter be often mixed with thoſe of England, 


t is neceſſary to give an account beforehand of the ſucecſion 
of the dukes in that dukedom. | 


4 


o. E f D R E D. 


1 DRED. \H E Nortbuwbriin Danes bore the Evgliſh yoke with 
War of extreme impatience. Nothing but force was ſufficient 
aal to keep them in ſubjection. Whenever they thought the 
ber! and. 

had a favourable opportunity to revolt, they {e}dom failed to 
embrace it. "Though during Edmund's reign they had not 
been very ſucceſsful, yet upon news of bis death, they began 
to think of means to recover their liberty. They hoped his 
ſucceſſor, whom as yet they knew. not, would not have bis 
bravery, or at leaſt wanting his experience, would not have 
the ſame advantage over them. The better to execute their 


deſigns, they gained to their ſide Malcolm king of Scotland, 


who looked upon all obligations to be cancelled” by the death Þ 


of Edmund. This prince, as well as the Danes, was per- 
ſuaded, Edred, by reaſon of his youth, would be ſo em- 
barraſſed at this unexpected attack, that it would not be 
gar. Ann, Poſſible for him to make any re Glance.” But the ſucceſs was 


H. Hunt. not anfwerable to their expectations. Edred, not OT in- 1 


Yd, V. 


" He was buried af Chiffendury, maſſes for his "mY | 

where Dunftan was abhot 3 and the i And crowned at Kissen by 04 | 
town where he was killed was beftow- _ archbiſhop of Canterbury, bs Dunelm, : 
ed upon the lame monaſtery to fing Li: 156. Hoved. | 


ferior 5 | 


I 
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ferior to his predeceſſor, either in conduct or courage, was ſo 

very expeditious, that he was in the heart of Northumberland, 
before the Danes were ready to opppoſe him. They were Edred chaſ, 
extremely ſurpriſed to find themſelves thus attacked, when as tiſes the 


yet they had hardly diſcovered their intention to revolt.“ 


367 


However, as Edred was in the midſt of ti,cir country, they 


were forced to ſubmit and ſue for peace upon what terms he 
pleaſed &. | | 5 VU 1 

After having chaſtiſed the Danes, by fining ſome, and rat 2 
puniſhing others of the principal authors of the revolt, Edred apes prong 
advanced towards Scotland, to be revenged of the ungrateful Hunting, 
Malcolm. But Malcolm ſeeing the Northumbrians ſubdued, 125 
and himſelf deſtitute of aſſiſtance from that quarter, con- 


cluded a peace with Edred, paying him the homage due to 


E. Him. 


This expedition being ended, Edred returned into Weſſex, 949. 


imapining he had nothing more to fear from the north. But Aulaff is re- 


called, and 
recovers 


he was unacquainted with the Danes. He had ſcarce begun 


to enjoy ſome repoſe, when they revolted again and recalled Northum- 


Anlaff. Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and Anlaff's expe- berland; 
dition ſo great, that he made himſelf maſter of the moſt con- 


Sax. Ann. | 
ſiderable places before Edred could draw his army together. — 


' Whilſt he was preparing to ſave Northumberland, Anlaff 
continued his conqueſts and put his affairs in ſuch condition, 


that his enemy ſaw no poſſibility of recovering that kingdom 
out of his hands. But the turbulent and tyrannical temper is driven 
of the new king would not ſuffer him to treat his ſubjects 338 
more gently than formerly. In a little time ſo ſtrong a party cones 
was formed againſt him, that he was forced once more to re- 
tire to Ireland, and one Eric was placed on the throne. Er 
Mean while, part of the Northumbrians ſtill adhering to pqreq ab. 
Anlaff, Northumberland was divided into two factions, who dues Nor- 
endcavouring to deſtroy one another, -gave Edred an oppor- — 
tunity he well knew how to improve. He marched his 3 


ba hee | 6c reduces it ta 
army without loſs of time into the north, whilſt all was in a province, 


confuſion there, and before the Northumbrians had taken any Sax. Ann. 
meaſures to reſiſt himl. At his approach, Eric fled into 


Ry Accordingly, Anno 9475 Wolftan, 


archbiſhop of York, and all the North- 


_umbrian lords ſwore fealty to him in 
A town called Tadencliff. S. Dunelm. 


p. 156. This ſubmiffion of theirs was 


brought about by means of Turketul, 
chancellor to Edred, who was ſent to 


reduce the Northumbrians to their 


duty. See Ingulph. p. 30, 


P+ 156. 


1 And deſtroyed all che rebels in a 
mercileſs manner. He waſted the 


country ſo that it remained unculti- 


vated for many miles a long while 
after In this general devaſtation, 


- Rippon monaſtery was burnt. Malmsb. 7 


Scotland, 
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Sc⸗cotland, leaving his people to the mercy of Edred, why N 
' 950. threatened utterly to deſtroy their country. Though they had 


8. Dunelm. no room to expect a ſecond pardon, after ſo notorious aun 


abuſe of the firſt, yet as they had no refuge left, they ca | 
themſelves upon Edred's mercy, and amuſed him with the 


Ile makes ſtrongeſt proteſtations and moſt ſolemn oaths. As this prince | 


En Wer "ag. naturally of a generous diſpoſition, he was moved with | 


allegiance. their ſubmiſſive behaviour, and replaced Eric on the throne 


motions, . he returned teneards Weſſex, e in a Carele; | 


manner, not miſtruſting any treachery, from a people that | 


had 175 received ſuch ſenſible marks of his clemency. But 
the 


tacked by 
the Danes, 


danger. been cut to pieces; and it was not without great difficulty, 
le returns that he eſcaped the preſent danger. Enraged at their perh- 
| Into Nor- diouſneſs, he returned to Northumberland, with a reſolution 


1 


ſatisfied with impoſing a tribute, and making him ſwear alle. 
giance. When he had, as he thought, allayed theſe com. | 


anes, who had been rather compelled by his arms than | 
gained by his mildneſs, ſeized the opportunity to attack him 
| He is fad- with advantage. They privately came together, and laying“ 
_ genlyat- an ambuſh in his way, ſuddenly fell upon his rear, and put 
them in extreme diſorder. Had it not been for the valour, | 
and in great conduct, and reſolution of the king, his army had infallibly | 


"= oo to puniſh them without mercy. His return cauſed an uni- 
Fs verſal conſternation. They beheld him ready to take ven- 
geance on them for their breach of faith, without being able 


to make the leaſt reſiſtance, Their ruin was unavoidable, if N 


they offered to defend themſelves, In this extremity, ſub- 
| The Danes Miſſion was their only refuge. But being very ſenſible Edred 
ſubmit to would not be impoſed upon any more by general proteſta- 
5 eee g tions and oaths, they humbly implored his pardon upon what 
| ULNgO, 
| terms he ſhould pleaſe to enjoin them. And to convince him 
further of their ſincerity, they ſolemnly renounced their al- 
| legiance to Eric, and put Amac, ſon of Anlaff, to death, 
| charging them with being the principal authors of their 
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Northum- treachery n. Edred was appeaſed by theſe ſubmiſſions. How- Þ | 3 


_ o. ever, to prevent their like revolts, he ſecured all their towns, 
e eee, garriſoned them with Engliſh, After that, having en- | 
S. Dunelm. TROP divelted it of its royalty, he reduced Northumberland 5 
. Mail- 1 
10s. 


was taken into cuſtody for abetting this Weft, ſay, he was impriſoned for caul- 
rebellion. But after he bad been in ing ſeveral of the inhabitants of Thet- 
priſon ſome time, Edred ſet him at ford to be put to death, in revenge for 


liberty in r. ſpect to his character. their having murdeted abbot Aldelm, 


Howeve: „he is ald to take his di- p. *.* 
grace lo 10 heart, that it occaſioned his 


ta 


m Wulſtan, Archbiſhop > Yerk, lh ſoon after, 1 lib. ii. Mat. | 
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ings in this affair, raiſed the e, of the ſecular clergy, ces. 
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| 3 to a province, and made earl Ofulf, an Engliſhman, the ficſt 
1 governor. From thenceforward the Northumbrians, awed by 
ſtrong garriſons, and tne Englitn earls or governors, gave 


England no further ditturbance, till ſuch time as the forcign 


Dantes once more became maſters of Northumberland, as we 
Zſhall ſee hereafter. 


After the Northumbrians were thus quelleè, Edred lived Edred turns 


in profound peace Ablolute lord of all England, and dread- his thoughts 
Nee by the K. gs of Scotland and Wales, he governed his do- 


to religious 
affairs, 
"minions in perfect tranquillity, This great © calm was the o- is guided by 


caſion of his turning his thoughts entirely to religious affairs, the advice 


being guided by the advice of Dunſtan abbot of Glaſſenbury, , of Danian, 


* -ho had grcat influence over him. "I ke abbot knew fo well lib, li, cap. 


how to improve his credit with the king, that he became 7. 
maſter of his conſcience, and canſequently of all ſtate mat- 
ers. When once a prince ſuffers his conſcience to be go- 


verned by his ghoſtly father, he will find it very difficult to 


with - hold from him the management of his temporal con- 
cerns, there being hardly any one thing but what may be | 
made to relate to religion in fome reſpect or other. The Dunſtan 
cruſt Edred placed in Dunſtan was ſo great, that not content geen credit. 
with being adviied by him in all things, and making him 
Preaſurer, he ſubmitted ſometimes even to receive diſcipline 

from his hands. He was perſuaded, this blind {ſubmiſſion to 
Dunſtan was the readieſt way to heaven. To gratify this 
"favourite it was that he undertook the rebuilding of Glaſſen- 

Pury church and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magni- 

ficent manner. He laid out immenſe flame upon this work, 
uithout having the ſatisfaction however to ſee it finiſhed", 


5 The monks made uſe alſo of Dunſtan their protector's in- He introdu- 


tereſt, to get into the eccleſiaſtical benefices, which they could ces the 
; monks into 


never have done without him. Though Dunſtan's proceed- whe bee 


O 


| he gave himſelf no trouble about them ſo long as he could 
obtain his ends. However, his naughty manner of acting 


procured him many enemies, who in the following reign 


I made him feel the effects of their hatred, which they had 
tac n care to conceal during Edred's life. If Dunſtan fa— 
voured the monks, they were no leſs zcalous upon all occa- 


ſions to promote his glory. They every where proclaimed They pro- 


that Dunftan was a great int t, that heaven daily wrought claim 


miracles in his larour, and that he was eee honoured Dunſtan's 
=. | ſanctity. 


i n He alſo rebuilt Croyland and the laQ, ſounded by Ina, had been de- 
een moat, I:.gulph, p. 50 royed It: the FI Speed. 
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Scotland, leaving his people to the mercy of Edred, who 
950. threatened utterly to deſtroy their country, Though they had 
S$, Dunelm. no room to expect a ſecond pardon, after fo notorious an 
abuſe of the firſt, yet as they had no refuge left, they caſt 
themſelves upon Edred's mercy, and amuſed him with the 
He makes ſtrongeſt proteſtations and moſt ſolemn oaths. As this prince 
Eric ſwear was naturally of a generous diſpoſition, he was moved with 
allegiance. their ſubmiſſive behaviour, and replaced Eric on the throne, 
ſatisfied with impoſing a tribute, and making him ſwear alle. 
giance. When he had, as he thought, allayed theſe com- 
motions, he returned towards Weſſex, marching in a careleſs 


He is ſud- with advantage. They privately came together, and laying 


enly at- an ambuſh in his way, ſuddenly fell upon his rear, and put 
_ tacked by | 
the Danes, 


to puniſh them without mercy. His return cauſed an uni- 
verſal conſternation. They beheld him ready to take ven- 
geance on them for their breach of faith, without being able 
to make the leaſt reſiſtance, Their ruin was unavoidable, if 
they offered to defend themſelves. In this extremity, ſub- 
The Danes Miſſion was their only refuge. But being very ſenſible Edred 
ſubmit to would not be impoſed upon any more by general proteſta- 
his mercy, ,- 3 f is p- | | 
ne tions and oaths, they humbly implored his pardon upon what 
Huntingd. 2 2880 jp ; 3 
. terms he ſhould pleaſe to enjoin them. And to convince him 
further of their ſincerity, they ſolemnly renounced their al- 
legiance to Eric, and put Amac, ſon of Anlaff, to death, 
Charging them with being the principal authors of their 
Northum- treachery”, Edred was appeaſed by theſe ſubmiſſions. How- 


_ o. ever, to prevent their like revolts, he ſecured all their towns, 
Tg ee Pio and garriſoned them with Engliſh, After that, having en- 


S. Dunelm. tirely diveſted it of its royalty, he reduced Northumberland 

Ch. Mail- N 1 5 55 | e 

103. m Wulſtan, Archbiſhop of Vork, death ſoon after, Malmsb. lib. ii. Mat. 
was taken into cuſtody for abetting this Weſt, ſay, he was impriſoned for cauſ- 
rebellion. But after he had been in ing ſeveral of the inhabitants of Thet- 
priſon ſome time, Edred ſet him at ford to be put to death, in revenge for 
liberty in reſpect to his character, their having murdered abbot Aldelm, 

However, he is ald to take his dii- p. — ROLy | 
grace ſo to heart, tliat it occaſioned his For 


to 
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to a province, and RE earl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, the 6ſt 
governor. From thenceforward the Northumbrians, awed by 
ftrong garri! ons, and the Engliſn earls or governors, gave 
Eng! land no further dit: urbanee, till (uch time as the foreign 
Danes once more became malters of Northumberland, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 

After the Northumbrians were thus quelled, Edred lived Edred turns 
in profound peace Ablolite lord of all England, and dread- = thoughts 
ed by the kings of Scotland and Wales, he governed his do- —_— 
minions in perfect tranquillity, This great calm was the oc- is guided by 

aſion of his turning his thoughts entirely to religious affairs, the advice 
being guided by the advice of Dunſtan abbot of Glaſſenbury, , of Onion, 
who had orcat influence over him. "The abbot knew fo well lib, ti, Caps 
how to improve his credit with the king, that he became 7. 
malter of his conſcience, and con! quently of all ſtate mat- 
ters. When once a prince ſuffers his conſcience to be go- 
verned by his ghott!, father, he will find it very difficult to 
with-hold from him the management of his temporal con- 
cerns, there being hardly any one thing but what may be | 
made to relate to religion in ſome reſpect or other. Fhe Dunftan's 
truſt Edred placed in Dunſtan was ſo great, that not content 8reat credit. 
with being adviied by him in all things, and making him 

treaſurer, be ſubmitted ſometimes even to receive diſcipline | 
from his hands. He was perſuaded, this blind ſubmiſſion to 
Dunſtan was the readieſt way to heaven. To gratify this 
favourite it was that he undertook the rebuilding of Glaſſen- 
| bury church and monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magni- 
ficent manner. He laid out immenſe dunn upon this work, 
without having the ſatisfaction however to fee it finiſhed n. 


The monks made uſe alſo of Dunſtan their protector's in- He introdu- 


tereſt, to get into the eccleſiaſtical benefices, which they could ces the 
never have done without him. Though Dunſtan's proceed- —_— 
ings in this affair, raiſed the e, of the ſecular clergy, ces. 

he gave himſelf no trouble about them ſo long as he could 

obtain his ends, However, his haughty manner of acting 

procured him many encmies, who in the following reign 

wade him feel the effects of their hatred, which they had 

tacen care to conceal during Edred's life. If Dunſtan ta- 


 voured the monks, they were no leſs zealous upon all occa- 


tions to promote his glory. They every where proclaimed They p pro- 


that Dunftan was a great ſaint t, that heaven daily wrought claim 


Miracles in his. lavours and that he Was W honoured Py 


n He allo. hue Carle and The la ar founded by "Oy had bis de- 5 
Abingdon monaſteries, II gulfh. p. 41. frogs by the Lanes, Speed. 


with 
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with TOTS revelation. In their account, neither the ſaints 


of the firſt rank, nor the apoſtles themſelves, were partake; 
of ſo many graces as he. Though all they ſaid of this pre. 


late was aggravated to the laſt degree, it failed not howeye; 


to make impreſſion on the minds of the generality of the 


| Edred's 
| dent, 


people, who were more ealily confirmed in their belief of what 
they were told, as they who knew better things, durſt not con- 
tradict the monks, for fear of 1 RR, the diſpleaſure of the 


king and his favourite. 


955. 


Had Edred lived any time, Dunſtan and the monks would 
doubtleſs have carried all before them. But this prince died 


when the monks were but juſt beginning to creep into the 


| benefices. The hiſtorians who have made it their buſineſs to 
extol the merits and ſanctity of Dunſtan, tell us, that Edred's 
death was revealed to him by a voice from heaven, as he was 


coming to ſee him. They add, his horſe fell down dead un- 
der him, at the prodigious noiſe, the voice made®. But ju- 


dicious authors have taken care not to ſtuff their writing with 


| Edwy his 


nephew ſuc- 


etcds him. 


tales of this nature. 


Edred reigned but ten years. Elfrid and Bedfrid, his two 
ſons, whom he left very young, did not ſucceed him. His 
nephew Edwy, ſon of Edmund his elder brother, was placed 
on the throne. This election, by the way, ſeems equally | 


to favour thoſe who are of opinion, that in the Saxon times 
the ſucceſſion of the crown depended entirely on the ſuffrages 
of the clergy and nobility, and thoſe who maintain it belong- 
ed of right to the next heir. On one hand, we find Edred's 
ſons deprived by the great men of the king their father's inheri- | 


Ingulph. 

Hugdale's 

Monaſt. 
Wl. 1; 


tance, and at the ſame time, the crown given to the ſon of the 


elder brother, in prejudice of thoſe of the younger. 


We find in one of Edred's charters, that he took the tide 
of Monarch of Albion; and in another, that he ſtiled him- 


ſelf king of Great- Britain 1, in which he was followed by 
Edgar his nephew. If theſe charters were not forged, it 


may be inferred from thence, that Edred ſubdued Scotland. 


But this is no proper place to examine this matter, which has 
Cauſed ſuch warm diſputes between the Engliſh and Scots. 
| Hgwever this ks the title Ecrcd and Edgar affected to uſe, f 


0 S think this was a contrivance in a ut * 6 BY) upon the wall, ia 


of Dunſtan's, to keep the treaſure Ed- the ſouth fide of the Wire. Speed, p. 


| Tlollinſh. vol. i. p. 158. 


red had committed to his truſt. See 346. 


| 4 Buchanan ſays, that by Great-Bri- 
p He was buried in the old Minſter tain is meant, that part of Britain lying 


at Wincheſt⸗ r. S. Dunelm. His bones, on the ſouth of Adrian's wall, which 


„ theſe or other Kings: are bleed | the Britons inhabited. 


„ was. 
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about the end of the ſixteenth century, 


N „ — 
— 


tf. BB DW... 


DWY.* came to the crown at fourteen years of age; 9 


his predeceſſor. Whether he was prepoſſeſſed by the enemies 


againſt him, he was no ſooner on the throne but he ordered 
him to give an account of the ſums the late king entruſted. 


him with. Dunſtan replied, the money that had paſſed thro' 
his hands, having being laid out in pious uſes, he was not 
accountable for an adminiſtration ſolely relating to religion. 
As he urged the building of Glaſſenbury, which the late 


king had ſo much at heart, Edwy's council thought it not 


proper to puſh the affair any further, left the people ſhould 
eſpouſe the abbot's cauſe. "The founding and repairing of 
monaſteries were at that time ſuch ſacred things, that there 
Lenaded with 
the name of impious and prophane. And therefore the king's 
Council finding there was no atracking Dunſtan on that head, 
without danger, took another courſe to undermine his credit, 
which was to reverſe whatever had been done in favour of 
the monks. Accordingly, the monks were turned out of 


was no ſpeaking againſt them, without being 


their benefices, and the ſecular prieſts put in their room. 


By this notable proceeding, three things were intended: Firſt, 


to mortify Dunſtan, which it muſt do in a very ſenſible man- 
ner. Secondly, to leflen the people's eſteem for him, ſince 
the pulling down what he had ſet up, was a clear evidence, 


the court had no great opinion of his ſanity. Beſides, the 
reſtoring the benefices to the ſecular clergy, plainly intimating 
it was wrong to diſpoſſeſs them. Laſtly, as Dunſtan and the 


monks were in ſtrict union, their diſgrace could not but re- 


flect upon him, The perſecutions of the moſt cruel tyrants 
' againſt the church, never extorted from the primitive chriſ- 
| tians ſuch bitter invectives, as this pretended perſecution did 


r He was ſo | extraordinary fair and | He was crowned at Kingſton by Odo, 
comely, that he obtained the ſirname archbiſhop of Canterbury. S. Dunelm, | 


*f Pancalus, or, the Fair. Ethelwerd, | 


was neglected by their ſucceſſors, till the time of James I. 


with very different notions of Dunſtan from thoſe of E DW V. 


| Ss . ; . diſgrace | 
of that miniſter, or had ſome particular cauſe of complaint Mingle. | 


- err a 
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from the monks. As they repreſent the matter, religion was 
never in ſo great danger. The moſt pernicious herefies were 
nothing in compariſon of what was then acted. The monk; 


of Malmſbury, who were the moſt concerned, made the 


greateſt noiſe of all, and for that reaſon were turned out of 
their monaſtery, which was given to the ſecular prieſts, 
William of Ma! mſhury upon this occaſion ſays, that after it 
had been inhabited by monks two hundred and ſeventy years, 
it was made a {table of clerks. Whether Dunſtan excited the 
monks to make theſe complaints, or the charging him with it 
Dunſtan was made a pretence to puniſh him, he was baniſhed the King. 
1 dom. Some ſay, he voluntarily went into exile, without any 
8. Punelm. previous condemnation. However this be, he retired to x 

|  —_— in Flanders, here he lived in expectation of be. 

-, recalled by fome favourable turn of affairs, 


Dunſtan's enemies gloried 1 in his diſgrace. The king himſelf 


NMalmsb. 
lib. ii. c. 


was highly delighted with being freed, from a man whom he 
A and who, in the former reign, had ſhown him marks 


f difreſpect. But he ſoon learnt how dangerous ſuch kind 

of enemies are. He found, by fatal experience, there is no 

giving offence to eccleſiaſtics with impunity, and to ſaints leaf 

of all others. The monks, enraged to the laſt degree for the 

loſs of their benefices, cried down, to the utmoſt of their power, 

| the adminiſtration of the young king, whom they con- 
An infur- ſidered as the principal author of their diſgrace, By their lie 


rect ion a- 1 
e and calumnies which they every where ſpread, they at length 


Edgar heads PErſuaded their votaries he was the moſt impious of men. The 
it. conſequence of which was, that great numbers of malecon- 
| on” ms tents appeared in Mercia, of whom Edgar, the king's brother, 
| Brompt, | was declared head and protector. Perhaps he was made to 
5 believe, by the ſuggeſtions of the monks, that he would do 


God ſervice in depoſing his wicked brother: or rather he 


uſed that pretence to mount the throne, of which he had yet 


957. but a very diſtant proſpect. However this be, having ſecured 
Mercia, he went into Northumberland and Eaſt- Anglia, 


where he ſound the Danes ready to join him. They defired 


nothing more than to fee the Engliſh involved in trouble and 
confuſion. This inſurreftion was the more ſurpriſing to 
 Edwy, as he had never given his people, much leſs his bro- 
ther, any juſt cauſe of complaint: beſides he never imagined 
| the monks would have intereſt enough to raiſe ſo great diſtur- 
bances. However, i it was but too true, and as he was taken 


8 S. Dunelm. and Hoved, call it the 
_ monaſtery of Blandunum, or Blandi- Vun. 
num. FHollingſh. and Brompt. lay :; 


unpre- 


Was the monaſtery of St, Amande * 


d FE «as a 
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unprepaired, he was not in condition to extinguiſh the flame | 
already kindled. In this extremity, not knowing how to re- Edwy deli- 
cover what he had loſt, he choſe to reduce himſelf to the ſole 2 
kingdom of Weſſex, which continued faithful to him, and de- . 


liver up all the reſt. 


In the mean time, the rebels dreading to fall again under The rebels 


the dominion of Edwy, came to a reſolution of having a king cue a 
of their own, whoſe intereſt would oblige him to protect and s- 


defend them. But as they were a mixture of Engliſh and 
Danes, each nation was deſirous the choice ſhould fall on one 


of their countrymen, The Danes, to attain their ends, en- 


daeavoured to make it believed, that the only way to be ſafe 


from Edwy's attacks, was to call in the aſſiſtance of Den- 


mark. But in truth, their aim was only to carry the elec- 
tion. The Engliſh, on the contrary, perceiving their in- 
| tent, did all they could to haſten the election, repreſenting 
how fatal their preſent ſtate of anarchy might prove. But the 


more forward the Engliſh appeared to be, the more full of de- 
lays were the Danes, who daily raiſed freſh obſtacles, in hopes 
there would be a neceſſity at laſt of ſending for aid from 


Denmark. At length, after a year ſpent in debates, Edwy 
making no efforts for the recovery of his dominions, and con- 
ſequently the aſſiſtance of Denmark becoming unneceſſar , 
F prince Edgar was choſen with the title of king of Mercia, by 959. 
which was meant all the country lying north of the Thames 


2 ed king of 


except the ancient kingdom of Eſſex. To heighten the merit Mercia. 


of the new king, it was given out, that whillt the great men S. Dunelm, 


were deliberating on the choice of a king, a voice was heard wing ers 


ftom heaven, commanding them to elect Edgar, The reve- Knightou, 
lation was eaſily ſwallowed by the people, at a time when it 
was the general opinion, that every the leaſt remarkable event 

was attended by ſome miracle, „%%% „ 


EDE nog 


in Eflex, iin Mercia, 


Ibis partition of England laſted not long. The being Eawy's 
deprived of the kingdom of Mercia, and the ſeeing the monks death 
triumph over his misfortunes, ſat ſo heavy upon Edwy's 

mind, that he fell into an exceſs of melancholy, which 
brought him to his grave, after he had reigned four years and 
= ſome manch. a CCC 


t lis was buried at Wincheſter, in the ne w monaſtery, . Hoved, 


If 


Edgar elects _ 
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If we believe the monkiſh writers, Edwy was a very wicked 
prince. Indeed, how was it poſſible for a king that did 
not pleaſe them, to be reckoned otherwiſe? However, when 
we examine all they ſay to blacken his reputation, we find but 
one thing which can have any foundation, and which after 


all has very much the air of a fiction, or at leaſt, is greatly 


aggravated. They ſay, he kept the wife of one of his cour. 
tiers for his miſtreſs ; and on the very day of the coronation, 
whilſt the great men were debating the affairs of the kingdom, 


he abruptly withdrew to the apartment of this woman, from 


whence he was brought back by Dunſtan, who alone had the 
boldneſs to reprimand him for this infamous action d. From 


that time, if we may believe them, the king and his miſtreßs 


were ſo incenſed againſt this holy man, that they would haye 
proceeded to the taking away his life, had he not prevented 


their wicked deſign by a voluntary exile. But to give ſtill ; 


1 Brompt. 


more convincing proof of the diſſoluteneſs of Edwy, and the 
_ holineſs of Dunſtan, they have vented a thing which plainly | 
ſhows what ſpirit they were of. They ſay, after Edwy' 


death, his ſoul being dragged into hell by a legion of devils, 
one of them was diſpatched with the good news to Dunſtan. 
But far from rejoicing at it, the ſaint prayed ſo intenſely for 


the ſoul that was going to be eternally miſerable, that God, 


moved by his zeal, ſnatched it from the devils, and tranſlated 
it into paradiſe. This laſt inſtance of the animoſity of the 


Malmsb. | 


monks againſt Edwy, renders their charge of adultery very ſuſ- 


picious, eſpecially if we conſider he was nat above fourteen years 
of age when he aſcended the throne, Moreover, there are hiſ- 


torians who aſſure us, this pretended miſtreſs was his Jawful 


him, had he been a favourer of the monks. 


wife v. However thiz be, we may be certain Edwy might have 
had one or more miſtreſſes, without all that clamour againſt 


For they were 


not at all offended at the amours of his brother Edgar, who 
was much more guilty than he in that reſpe&. But the one 


Iluntingd. 
kb. Vs 


u Some, to make the matter worſe, 
ſay, he kept not only the daughter, 
| whoſe name was Elgiva, but the mother 
too; and that he was on the bed be- 
tween them both when Dunſtan came 

to fetch him, M. Weſt, 5 


was their friend, and the other their enemy. All hiſtorians 
however have not been guilty of this injuſtice to Edwy. Some 


have been more favourable to him, either paſſing over in ſilence 


archbiſhop ſeconding Dunſtan, put the 
king under the leffer excommunication, 
and branded Elgiva in the forehead with 

a hot iron, and then baniſhed her t9 
Ireland. After her return, his heat 
againſt her continuing, he ham-ſtringes 
her, ſays Malmſbury; but Oſbern la): 
it upon the revolters, Vit, Dunſt, Hove. 


w Some ſay ſhe was his wife, but too 
near a- Kin, and therefore, that Odo the 


VP rn theſe 
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thoſe frivolus accuſations, or giving him the commendation 


he deſerved *. ; 


— 
6 


12. E DG AR the Peaceable. 


TD WY dying without iſſue, his brother Edgar ſucceeded 
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I, him, and united the two kingdoms that were lately di- Wa i 


. | | | 5 Edgar. 
vided, Though he was not above fixteen years old, his great Sax. Ann, 


genius and ſolid judgment rendered him more capable of go- Malmsb. 


verning, than many other princes of a more advanced age. 


It cannot be denied, there are ſome men born with ſo good 


Edgar was one of this number. If he had given proof of his 
ability in depriving his brother of the half of his kingdom, he 
continued to do the ſame when he came to reign alone. He 
knew how tb make himſelf obeyed by his ſubjects, and feared 


natural parts, that theirj udgment is ripe before the uſual time. 


by his enemies, two things that undoubted]y demonſtrated the 


great capacity of a crowned head, 


The firſt thing Edgar did, after he was elected king of Mer- Sar. Anne 
cia, was to recall Dunſtan from baniſhment, and promote 


him to the ſee of Worceſter, than vacant. The ſuddenneſs 
wherewith this prelate was recalled, gives room to ſuſpect he 


was, though abſent, concerned in the inſurrection that placed 


Edgar on the throne of Mercia, His great intereſt at court 
during this prince's reign, ſtrengthens this ſuſpicion. 


© 


The reign of Edgar is chiefly remarkable for the continual Edgars 


peace the kingdom enjoyed; from whence he was ſirnamed 
the Peaceable. "This uninterrupted calm was owing neither 


to his victories nor flothfulneſs, but to his extraordinary pre- 


parations for his defence, in caſe he ſhould ever be engaged in 


a war. By this means he became ſo formidable, that no one 
durſt venture to attack him. He always kept a ſtanding army 


great prepa- 


rations pro- 


cured him 
a conſtant 
PEACE, 


in the northern provinces, as well for a terror to the kings of 
Scotland and Wales, as to keep in awe his own ſubjects, par- 
ticularly the Danes. This precaution was ſo much the more 
neceſſary, as he was ſenſible they were always ready to take 


advantage of any troubles and commotions in the ſtate, His 


x Huntingdon, who was no party in 1 A great council being held at Brad - 


the quarrel, gives him a handſome cha- ford in Wiltſhire Dunſtan was, by the 


under his government, and ſeems to la- ſen biſhop, Vit, Dunſtan, . 


YOu. I: 555 Rs 


ment he lived no longer, Hunt, 


| racter, and ſays, the country flourithed general conſent of all there preſent, cho- 
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His prodi- 
gious fleet. 


Flor. Wig. thouſand eight hundred *. 
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own experience had taught him ſo much, ſince by their af. 


ſiſtance it was, that he triumphed over his brother. On the 
other hand, to prevent the invaſion of the foreign Danes, 
who were no leſs to be feared, he took the moſt effectual 
method. He is ſaid to have firted out great and ſmall, four 
thouſand ſhips. Some have even raiſed the number to four 
It is probable, this affair has been 


Mat, Weg, very much magnified : however, it ſhews at leaſt the number 


Ethelred. 
Rievall, 
Hoved. 


Sax, Ann. 


of his ſhips was extraordinary. This numerous fleet, be. 
ing diſtributed in all the ports of the kingdom, and ctuiſing 
inceſſantly round the iſland, freightened the pyrates from mak. 
ing deſcents, and ſuffered no ſhiy to come upon the coaſt un. 
examined. Theſe precautions produced the effect intended 
by Edgar. They prevented invaſions from abroad, and kept 
all quiet at home, by deſtroying all hopes of foreign aſſiſtance. 
With ſuch an army and fleet, this prince without once draw- 
ing his ſword, obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, and the 
Me of Man, to ſwear allegiance to him, and acknowledge 

him for ſovereign. As a proof of his ſuperiority over the kings 
bis neighbours, the Engliſh hiſtorians relate a very extraor.. 
dinar fact, which, if true, fully proves what they aſſert. 


Edgar row- They tell us, this prince keeping bis court at Cheſter, and 


ed by DE 
kings. 


' Malmsh, 


lib. ii. c. vi. 


S. Dunelm. 


Brompt. 
| 961. 
He frees 
England 


from 


_. wolves, 


| Bromp, 


having a mind to go by water to the monaſtery of St. John 
Baptiſt, was rowed down the Dee in a barge by eight kings, 
bkimfelf fitting at the helm. 
Edgar, not content with having ated England tom al 
foreign aſlaults, thought it neceſſary, for the further repoſe of 
his ſubjects, to free them from two domeſtic plagues, by which 
they were infeſted, "The one was a horrible multitude of wolves, 
which coming down in droves from the mountains in Wales, 
made ſuch a Rerrible havock among their flocks and herds, 
that the country was in a continual alarm. Hitherto they 
could find no remedy for this evil: but Edgar bethought him- 
ſelf of an expedient, which quickly cleared the country of 


2 8. Dane and Chr. Meilros have ſeveral Aden in Wales, of Angle - 
three thouſand fix hundred, p. 150. 160. ſey, Man and Ireland. Some reckon 


W. Thorn ſays, the whole number was 


but three hundred, which is moſt pro- 
See Stow, p. 83. To maintain 
beſides the con- 
Edgar. See Anderſon's Tables. Theſe 
to a treaty at Cheſter with fix kings, ; 


bable. 
the charge of this flee 
tributions of his ſubſects, he entered in- 


who engaged to aſſiſt him both by ſea 

and land. Sax. Ann. With this fleet 

he uſed to ſail round England every 
ear after Eaſter, Flor, Wor. p. 607+ 


2 Theſe might be — oP of the 


land. 


among them Keneth III. of Scotland, 


who was vaſſal to Edgar for Cumber- 
Hoved. Rapin. There was no 
ſuch man as Keneth cotemporary with 


eight kings were Malcolm, king of 
Cumberland; Mackus, lord of the iſles; 
and theſe fx Welch | princes, Duſnal, 
Sifert, Howel, Une ed _ 


them, 


and walking with bim! in a certain place where he had ordered 
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them. In the firſt place he converted the tribute of gold, 
ſilver, and cattle, paid him yearly by the Welch, into three 

hundred wolves-heads. In the next place he nubliſhed through- 

out all England, a general pardon for all paſt offences on con- 


dition each criminal brought him by ſuch a time a certain 
number of wolves-tongues, | in proportion to his crimes. Upon 


| publiſhing this act of grace, the wolves were, hunted and de- 


ſtroyed in ſuch a manner, that in three years there was not one 
left in the kingdom. 
The other plague that infeſted England was no fel grievous ; Edgar's 


it was another fort of wolves, who not ſatisfied wich eating ſeverity to 


up flocks and herds, devoured houſes and families. I mean e e 


the magiſtrates appointed in the cities and provinces to admi- Malmeb. 
niſter juſtice to the people. Theſe mercenary judges, abuſing S. OE 
the exorbitant power Edgar's predeceflors had ſuffered them 
to uſurp during the wars, was become intolerable to the na- 


tion. Without any regard to law or juſtice, they conſulted 
only their own intereſt. They who made them the largeſt 


preſents, were ſure to be favoured; ; and though by that means 
the poor were maſt oppreſſed, the rich were not entireiy 
ſereened from their partial pr oceedings. Alfred the Great en- 
deavoured, by an extraordinary act of ſeverity, to put a ſtop 
to this evil; but the enſuing wars prevented his ſuccellors from 


exccuting his laws. Edgar, undertaking to reform this abuſe, 


ſet about it himſelf with great application, T'o this end he 


took a N every year through ſome part of the kingdom, 


on purpole to hear the complaints againſt thoſe judges who 


abuſed their authority. He was not ſatisfied with inſpecting Ethelred 


himſelf into their miſdemeanors, but thought it farther ne- Rievall. 


ceſſary to redreſs them for the future, by making a law, that ae be 


915005 udge convicted of giving ſentence contrary to the Jaws, Brompt- 


mould be fined one hundred and twenty ſhillings, if he did it 


ignorantly; but if knowjngly, ſhould be caſhiered for ever. 


t cannot be denied, that in this he ated as became a great 
prince,. and that ſubjects who enjoy the double privilege, of 


being guarded againſt invaſions from abroad, and oppreſſions 
at home, are perfectly hanpy. Such is the ſtate of the Engliſh 


al this day under the preſent government. 
If Edgar was a lover of peace, it was not * want of Proof er 
courage; that was never laid to his charge. There is ſtory E4gar's be- 


ing though 
related of him, which though it has the air of a fiction, , 3 


proves at leaſt, he was reckoned a courageous prince, It is prince, 


ſaid, that being informed, Keneth III. king of Scotland, had lib. 8 
ii. c. 8. 
jeſted on the littleneſs of his ſtature, he ſent for him to court, | 


Bb2 two 


the ſcheme 
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po two ſwords to be hid, he bid him take his choice, telling 
him withal, he ſhould ſee, if he pleaſed, what a little man 
could do. Keneth, as the ſtory goes, was ſo far from ac. 
cepting the challenge, that he threw. himſelf at his feet and 
begged his pardon. I obſerve this relation is very improbable, 
In the frſt place, it is generally referred to the beginning of 
Edgar's reign; whereas Keneth III. came not to the crown 
of Scotland till five or fix years before that prince's death. In 
the ſecond place, the character the Scotch hiſtorians give Ke. 


neth, will not ſuffer us to think him capable of ſuch a piece 
of cowardice, Laſtly, this adventure ſeems to have been 


confounded with one of the ſame nature, between a king of 


Scotland, and one of the lords of his court, related by Bu- 


} 3 N 


chanan. 


| Fqpar's at- dgar's noble qualities, and the tranquility England enjoyed | 
his reign, render him, no doubt, very praiſe-worthy, 


tachment to quring 
the K 2 5 dar e 
contributes But perhaps they would have been buried in eternal oblivion, 
to his great had not his extraordinary attachment to the monks engaged 
fame. | 


tame. them to proclaim his praiſes, even to an extravagant degree, 
Malmſb. II: .: e | | e N | a 
Ing alph. His bigotry to them, which paſſed then for the moſt ſubline 
S. Dunelm, virtue, was the principal reaſon of the commendations given 
him by hiltorians, and of his being honoured with the title | 

of ſaint after his death. He is ſaid to have founded above 


forty monaſteries, and repaired and beautified many , more, 
particularly that of Glaſſenbury, built by his uncle Edred. In 
ſhort, he was ſo liberal to the monks, that it was hardly in 


his power to do more for them than he did. Ingulphus, in 


his hiſtory of the abbey of Croyland d, ſays, that in the reign 


of Edgar, the treaſure of that monaſtery amounted to ten 
thouſand pounds, beſides holy-veſlels, ſhrines, relicks, and the 


like.” This was a very great ſum, conſidering that houſe bal 
been rebuilt but thirty years. Hence may be gueſſed the im- 


menſe riches of the monaſteries in thoſe days. 


| x64 III Aa LES. LAB 4 i { vr. . 
| Fapar forms Edgar, not content with being thus Jiberal to, the monks, 


th ne undertook to put them in poſſeſſion again of. the eccleſiaſtical 
o' antes benefices, Which he performed with à high hand. Dunſtan, 


* 2 


in the bene- whom he had made ; ar chbiſhop of-Canterbury, Was the prin- 


% 


fes. clpal author of this project. This prelate was ſo much in his 
Sax, Ann. fayour, that Edred's affection to him was nothing in compa- 
ron of Edgar's, As he made a very conſiderable figure bot“ 


in this and the following reign, it will not be improper o 


7 


F > Mc N 
1 a j % f 141 871. 1 


b He obſerves, that in 974, in Ed- hundred and Fifteenth, which is thc 


 gar's reign, one Swarling a monk of more” remarkable, becauſe that abbey 


12798 12 


Croydon, died in the hundred and forty was ſituated in a fenny and watery place 


ſecond year of his age, another in the in Lincolnſhire, P. 51. 
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ticularly in muſic, painting, ] engre 3 
oe d 1%. 9 * ; WY . . ib. 1. a 
took great delight all his life. As ſoon as he had finiſhed his 
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take a nearer view of him. Beſides, he paſſed for a ſaint of 
the firſt claſs, and nothing can be added to the praiſes be- 
enen, 
Dunſtan, fon of Herſtan, and nephew of Athelm, arch- nyngan: an 
biſhop of Canterbury, was born at Glaſſenbury, in 925. count of | 
He ſpent his youthful years with his uncle the archbiſhop, 1 
who took care to have him inſtructed in all the ſciences, as Punſt. 
far as that age of ignorance would permit. He excelled par- G.Malmsb, 
and engraving, in which he G. Kontif. 
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ſtudies, the archbiſhop recommended him to king Athelſtan, 


who ſent for him to court, but however gave him no prefer- 


ment. The author of his life pretends, the courtiers envying Osbern, 
his virtue and learning, maliciouſly repreſented him to the 


Ling as a deſolute and ſcandalous liver : which the king be- 
lieving, forbad bim the court, without examining the truth. 

Some time after, the archbiſhop finding means to undeceive 
the king, Dunſtan was reſtored to favour, and preſented with 


ſome lands near Glaſſenbury. Here he ſpent ſeveral years in 


retirement, with certain devout men, whom he had drawn 
thither, living with them a ſort of monaſtic life. Glaſton 
or Glaſſenbury, was anciently a ſmall church, founded, ac- Glaſſenbury 


cording to the vulgar opinion, by Joſeph of Arimathea, as —_— Nag 
hath been obſerved elſewhere. The church having been de- naſtery. 
ſtroyed, Devy, biſhop of St. David's, built another in the 


fame place. This being alſo decayed, was repaired by 


twelve devout perſons, who coming from Armorica, ſettled 
in this place. Ina, king of Weſſex, having pulled it down 


to the ground, raiſed a ſtately church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, 


St. Peter, and St, Paul. Several perſons, famous for their 
piety, moſt of them Triſh, retired to this church, where they 


were maintained by Edgar's bounty. From that time there 


> 


= POS 


were always devout perſons, who made choice of this place 
J HTTERTHSTTTT ot g 


After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſſenbury, Ed- Duntan 


mund, ſucceſſor to Athelſtan, having conceived an eſteem for mate abbot 


* 
1 C 


kh " Thi, ge? 483 K' &: . lib. ji. Cap. 
They are ſaid to teach here the li- were driyen out by | 


Henry VIII, and 8. | 
which was 5 envirened : 


beral ſcvrces, wage, engraving and the die mopaſt'ry 
then ms 0 458 


4 Mr, Camden ſays, Dunſtan intro- 
duced into this monaſtery, a new order 


of monks, viz. Benedictines, Who, by 
8 the bounty of princes, got ſo muc EDS 


wealth as exceeded that of kings, Af 


ter they had as it were reigned here for 
above fix hundred years (for ail their 
neigbbours were at their beck) they 


Bb 3 


e (with Wallof a mile in compaſs, and 
repleniſhed with ſtately buildings, was 
In his 


by degrees entirely demoliſhed. 
time there was a walnut-tree in the 
church-yard (but it is now gone, and 
a young one in its place) that was ſaid 
never to bud before Barnabas day (11th 
of June) and always to ſhut out its 
leaves on that very day. And alſoa 
| hawthorns 
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Dunſtan was a perſon of great addrefs, he knew how to ma- 

nage this prince ſo dexterouſly, that he was very much in 

favour all his reign. His intereſt at court ſtill encreaſed 

under Edred, to whom he was prime minifter, favourite, and 
confeſſor. Dunſtan's extreme fondneſs for a monaſtic life, 

made him uſe, without any caution, all his intereſt to reftore 

the monks to the benefiees, and eject the ſecular prieſts, whom 

he heartily deſpiſed and at length mortally hated. This at- 
tachment to the monks, added to his haughty carriage, pro- 

cured him many enemies, and drew upon him the diſpleaſure | 

of Edwy, ſucceſſor, of Edmund, as we have ſeen. The haſte 

Edgar was in to recall this abbot from Flanders, is a clear 

evidence he was indebted to him for the crown of Mercia, 

and bihop Upon Dunſtan's return to England, Edgar promoted him to 
3 the fee of Worceſter. "Sal time after, the biſhopric of 
© Londan being vacant, he was entruſted. with the manage- 
mentof it: this had led ſome writers into the miſtake of ima- 
gining he was bithop of Worceiter and London at the fame 

time. Edgar never ceaſed to give bim freſh marks of hi: 
eſteem, and his high conceit of him was the more confirmed 
Kats, by the miracle aſcribed to him. The monks took all ima- 
. Pontf, ginab! e care to ſpread the fame of theſe miracles every where, 
aud were fo very particular in their circumſtances, that one 
mult have been much freer from prejudice than they gene- 


rally were in thoſe days, not to have believed them. It is 


however very unlikely, that Edgar himſelf, who was not of 


the number of thoſe weak people thac ſulfer themſelves to be 
ſo eaſily deceived, was thoroughly convinced of their truth: 


but perhaps he was of opinion thoſe pious frauds were no de- 
triment to religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great 
opinion of Dunſtan's ſanctity. After Athelm s death, Odo, 
by birth a Dane, was made archbiſhop of Canterbury. but 
lived not long after his inſtallation. To him ſucceeded Elan, 
who died às he was going to Rome for his pall ©. This 


happening in the beginning of Edgar's reign, Brithelm, bi- 


5 Dunelm, f ſhop of Bath, was elected to the vacant ſee, But Edgar be- 
unftan 


e ach 8 defirous of having Dunſtan archbiſhop, called Aa Lene 
biſhop. | Ph | 
SS haw⸗ thorn tree Gil Wirral Park, hard of the Whilhart: inn in Ctaenbury 
by) that budded on Chriſtmas dal ag if Theſe tungs ſeem to be relics of 
it were in May. , This tte, has been monkery,, 
cut down many years; but there are e He was 1 to bach on the 
ſome ſtill erowing in the county, from Alps, which the monk iſh hiſtorians in- 
branches of the old tree, particularly terpret as a judgment for his diſreſpect 
one in the garden of Wege Stroud, to Odo's grave. Malmsb. Others, for 


eg. pol! for of the ground where the his HM; y. Mat. Weſtm. 
etlicr ſtood; and another in mne garden 


council, 
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council, where he repreſented Brithelm as unqualified for ſo 

great a poſt, whereupon he was ordered to return to his old 

dioceſe, and Dunſtan was choſen in his room, This elec- 

tion not being exactly canonical, it was thought fit Dunſtan 

ſhould go to Rome, on pretence of receiving his pall, that 

he might at the ſame time juſtify theſe proceedings. The 

pope, who was not ignorant of Dunſtan's great influence at 

the court of England, nor of his zeal in eſpouling the intereſt _ 

of the church of Rome and the monks, readily confirmed 

his election, conſtituting him moreover his legate for Eng- 
Jand, with a very extenſive authority. At his return, Oſwald 963. 

his relation was, through his means, made bithop of Wor- mY a 
ceſter, and Ethelwald, his intimate friend, of Wincheſter. ade biſhop 
Theſe three prelates, by holding together, intirely governed of Worceſ- 
the church during this reign. Edgar committing to them the der and 


Ethel ward 


management of all eccleſiaſtical affairs, was not contended , w 


incheſ- 


with granting whatever they deſired, but even took a pleaſure ter. 


in doing them-fayours unaſk e.. 
As ſoon as Dunſtan ſaw his credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he 964. 
returned to his grand project in favour of the monks, which Dunftan | 
he had been forced to lay aſide during the reign of Edwy. er 5 
This affair was not without its difficulties: the great men of Ill ap 
the nation looked upon it as a misfortune, that the guidange the ſecular 

of the churches ſhould be wreſted out of the hands of the an- ak 
cient and lawful governors. They were ſtill leſs pleaſed with 8. Püncim. 
its being committed to the monks, who, by the rule of their  _ 
order, and according to the cuſtom hitherto obſerved, were 
excluded from the paſtoral functions, in order to employ them 
ſelves wholly in prayer, within the walls of their monaſte - 
ries, Beſides, they were of opinion, that inſtead of encou- 
raging and. enriching the monks, it would be much better to 
put a ſtop to the people's zeal, who were perpetually bequeath- 
ing to them conſiderable legacies, whereby eſtates were paſl- 
ed away in mortmain, to the great prejudice of the nation. 
It was eaſy therefore to ſee this project would meet with 
great oppoſition from the nobles. But on the other hand, 
the people who did. not look fo far before them, were en- 
tirely in the intereſt of the monks, and extremely offended 
at the ſcandalous lives of the ſecular clergy, who applied the 
revenues of the church to uſes directly contrary to the intent 
of the doners . It muſt be confeſſed, the clergy at that time 

f It muſt be obſerved, that after the of the monaſtetles, took poſſeſſion of. - 
demoliſhing of the abbeys in Alfred's them, were incorporated under certain 
time, the ſecular clergy repaired ſome regulations, performed divine ſervice in 
5 e e ST”: - their 
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were very in livers, and that pride, avarice, gluttony, drum 


kennels, luxury, openly reigned among them. Dunſtan and his 


party did all that Jay in their power to expoſe theſe trreguJariticy 
in order to irritate the people againtt their paſtors. They ſuc. 


ceeded fo weil in their defignz that: multitudes efpouſed the 


cauſe of the monies, purely out of contempt of the ſeculat 
clergy. But what did the monks moſt ſervice was the king's 


being fo vigorous a champion for them. His good opinion 
of them was {till increaſed by comparing them with the fe. 


969. culars, who indeed obſerved no meaſures in their exceſſes: 
N and therefore this prince thought to do the church ſignal {er- 
vice in putting it under the government of the monks, whom 

he looked upon as fo many ſaints. Edgar being thus inclin- 


ed, Dunſtan found no difficulty to purluade him to counte- 


nance a reformation he believed ſo advantageous to the 


S 


church. To give the finiſhing ſtroke to this work, he cauſcd 


a council to be aſſembled, in hopes their authority, toge- 
ther with the king's, would ſurmount all obſtacles. Fd; gar 


was pleaſcd to aſſiſt in perſon at this council. and made 2 


ſpeech, which plainly ſhewed hovr greatly ne © as prejudiced 
in their favour. As this harangue mai: feſtly diſcovers the 
diſpoſition of the king, of Dunſtan, and of the other direc- 


tors of the affairs of the church, with repa! d to the ſecular 
clergy, it will not perhaps be amiſs to give the reader the whole 


of it; and the rather, as it relates to one of the principal events 


TEE of this reign. 
"Elgar? J "EO. | 


rangue to 7 
the council. 
FPthelred, 
Rievellen- 6 
Hs, p. 360. 4 
5 ho 
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© Almighty God having l of his infinite mercy to 
ſhew his goodneſs to us in a remarkable manner, it is moſt 


© reaſonable, reverend fathers, we ſhould exert our endea- 
vours to make a ſuitable return. That we are in poſſeſſion 


of this plentiful country is not owing to: any ſtrength of ou: 


oven, but to the help of his all- powerful arm, who has been 
pleaſed to manifeſt his lovivg-kindneſs towards us. It 1; 
but juſt therefore we ſhould bring ourſelves, our ſouls, and 
bodies, in ſubjection to him, who has ſubdued all things for 
us, and ſhould take care that all that are under us ſhould be 
.obedient to his laws. It is my office, reverend fathers to 
adwiniſter Juſtice, without reſpect of perſons; © ſuppreſs the 
rebellious; to puniſh the ſacrilegious to protect the poor 
and weak from the hand of the oppreſſor. It is my bufi- 
bes alſo to: take care that the church and her minifters, the 
baly -fraternities of the religious, have all things neceſſary I. 
to their ſubſiſtence and well being. But it is your duty to 


Aleir recen thurches, lived fingle ftood in the fame condition with ov) 


or married as they thought fit; and pre ſent prebendarie: 


exam . 
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examine into the life and converſation of the clergy. To 


you it belongs to ſee that they live agrecably to their pra- 
ſeſſion: that they are ſober, temperate, cite, hoſpitable 
to the poor and the ſtranger: that they are careful in the ad- 
miniſtration of their office, conſtant in their inſtructions to 


the people. In a word, that they are worthy of the glori- 


ous character of the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt. With ſubmiſ- 
ſion be it ſpoken, reverend fathers, had you taken due care 


of theſe things, I ſhould not have had the diſſatisfaction of 
hearing from all hands the enormous crimes daily com- 
mitted by the clergy of this land. I inſiſt not on the ſmall- 
neſs of their tonſure, contrary to the canons of the church, 


or their effeminacy in their habits, or their haughtineſs in 


their geſtures, on their immodeſt diſcourſes, which plainly 


ſhew all is not right within, I omit their negligence with 
regard to divine fervice: hardly will they vouchſate their 
company at the public prayers, and when they come to 
church to celebrate the holy myſteries, one would think 

they were going to act a play. But the chief ſubject of my 

complaint, I ſpeak it with extreme regret, is what miniſters 
occaſion of grief to the good, and of joy to the prophane, 


I mean the lewd and ſcandalous lives of the clergy. The 


ſpend their days in diveriions, entertainments,. drunkenneſs, 

and debauchery. Their houſes may de faid to be ſo many 
ſinks of lewdnefs, public ſtages, and receptacles of liber- 

tines. There they have gaming, dancing, and obſcene 
finging, There they pais the night in noting and drunk- 
enneſs. It is thus, reverend fathers, it is thus the bounty 
of my predeceiiors to the church, and their charities for 


the maintenance of the poor, and what is more, the ador- 
able blood of our Saviour, are conſumed. Was it for this 


that our angeftors exhauſted their treaſures? was it for 
this they were ſo liberal of their eſtates? was it to deck 
the concubines of their prieſts, to provide for them ſplen- 
did entertainments, to furniſh them with dogs and hawks, 


that our forefathers diſplayed their munifcence to the 


Hurch f. Thele are the crimes which. the:people complain - 
©) in private, and the ſoldiers in publio g which are ſung 
in the ſtreets, and acted on the ſtage; aud yet they are 


101,31ven, they are overlooked, they are connived at by you! 


Where is now the ſword. of Levi, and the zeal of Simeon? 

where is the wrath of Moſes againſt the worſhippers of the 
golden calf? where is the indignation of St. Peter againſt 
Simon the magician ?. Imitatez reverend fathers, imitate 
the zeal of theſe holy perſons,” and follow tbe way of righ- 
1 5 %% er 5 ( teouſneſs, 
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teouſneſs, ſhewn you by the Lord. It i is high time 5 you 
to draw the {word of St. Peter, whilſt I make uſe of the 
great Conſtantine's. Let us join our forces to expel the 
lepers out of the temple, to cleanſe the ſanctuary, and t9 
© cauſe the Lord to be ſerved by the true ſons of Levi, Who 


e ſaid to his father, and to his mother, I know you not; 
&« and to his brethren, I know not who you are?” Let the 
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diſreſpect to the relics of the ſaints, and the daily profaning 
of the holy altars, rouze you up. Be moved at the great 
abuſe of the picty of our forefathers. One of my anceſtots, 
vou all know, dedicated to the church the tithes of the kin- 
dom: the glorious Alfred, my great-grandſather, laid out 
his revenues in religious uſes. Vou are not ignorant of the 
great benefactions of my father and uficle, which it would 
be highly diſhonourable fo ſoon to forget, ſeeing the altars 
are {till adorned with them. You, O Dunſtan, father of 
© fathers, raiſe your imagination a little, I pray you, and fancy 
c you behold my father looking down from heaven, and ex- 
poſtulating with you in this manner: „It was you that ad- 


viſed me to the building of fo many churches and mona- 


ſteries; it was you I made choice of for my ſpiritual guide, 
and the inſpector of my behaviour. Did not I always obey | 


our voice? did I not always prefer your advice before 


wealth ? how frankly did 1 lay out my treaſures, when 


ou ſaid the word? my charities were always ready when 


you called for them. Whatever was deſired for the churches | 
was immediately granted, If you complained the monks 
were fhort in their conveniencies, they were forthwith ſup- 


plied. You uſed to tell me, ſuch liberalities brought forth 
immortal fruit, and were highly meritorious, ſince they 
were expended in ſupporting the ſervants of God, and main- 
taining the poor. And is it not an intolerable ſhame they 


ſaculd be laid out in adorning and decking a pack of pro- 
ſtitutes? are theſe the fruits of my benefactions ? are theſe | 
the effects of your glorious promiſes? * Theſe, O Dun- 
: ſtan, are the complaints of the king my father. What can 
* you anſwer to;this charge? J am convinced that you have 


© hitherto been unblameable, when you ſaw a thief, you 
-* $6 


cc 


conſented: not to him, neither have you been partaker with 
the adulterer No, you have endeavoured to correct theſe 
abuſes, You have argued, exhorted, threatened, But fince 
theſe means have proved in vain, it is time to apply more 
effectual remedies. You have here ready to aſſiſt you the 
reverend father Ethel wald biſhop of Wincheſler, and the 
venerable Olwalq biſhop. of Worceſter. To you re 1 
| C rejicr 
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* < refer the management of this important affair. Exert the 


6 epiſcopal in conjunction with the regal authority, to expel 
© from the church of God the diſorderly clergy, and put in 
« ſuch as live regularly in their room k.“ " 
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After the king had made ſo full a declaration of his mind, 


the friends of the ſeculars duiit no longer oppoſe Dunſtan's 


ecſigns, perceiving it would be to no purpoſe. Shortly after, 


964. 


the ſecular prieſts were expelled from the monaſteries, and the Sax. Ann. 


regulars put in their place. Ethel wold, biſhop of Wincheſter, 


G. Malmsb. 
| 5 | 1 g lib. ji. cap. 2. 
leading the way in his dioceſe, was quickly followed by Dun- 8. Dunelm, 


ſtan and Oſwald, and all the other biſhops, who, being 


manks, without much ſolicitation, imitated theſe three pre- 
jates. The ancient hiſtorians, for the moſt part, repreſent 


' thoſe days as the golden age, and as the happieſt England 


ever knew. | 5 5 . 
Perhaps it will ſeem ſtrange that the ſecular clergy ſhould 


at this time be more bitterly 1nveighed againſt than in the 


ü 8 . ö * g . 1 . O N ; 
following centuries, when the lives of the prieſts were no leſs 


{candalous. Jo account for this, it muſt be obſerved, the 
popes had for ſome time prohibited the clergy from marry- 
ing, and were very ſevere to all who refuſed to comply with 
their decrees, This prohibition, which at preſent is a ſun- 


upon ufing all means to bring the Engliſh prieſts to a com- 
pliance. Dunſtan's intereſt, and his addreſs to engage Ed- 


Remarks on 
the invec- 
tives againſt 


the ſecular 
clergy. 


damental article in the church of Rome, met at firſt with _ 
great oppoſition, eſpecially in England, which ſet the pope _ 


Yar in the project, where great helps to them. We wund 5 


therefore carry in our minds this prohibition againſt the cler- 


gy's marrying, in order to comprehend the occaſion of the 


complaints of the monks and their favourers againſt the ſe- 


culars, and to judge how far they are to be credited. Though 


itt is but too true, the prieſts at that time led very diſorderly 
lives, yet that was not the thing that drew this ſtorm upon 
them: it was their marriage which gave the offence, and 


which their enemies would have to be thought a more heinous 


crime than concubinage, or any other they could lay to their 


charge. Their wives were always called concubines, or by 


a more opprobrious name, But notwithſtanding all the en- 
deavours of the court of Rome, this pretended abuſe could 


2 not be reformed till the end of the twelfth century, when the 


celibacy of the clergy was eſtabliſhed after a three hundred 


years ſtruggle. 


Collier obſerves this ſpeech is raifed foſſelin might have worked the matter 
and poluhed in the orginal above the he found into a brighter form, had he 
hcution of the tenth century; and not met with this harangue in Rieval 
cucreture ſays, he ſhould have ſuppoſed lenſis, an ancient hiſtorian, 3 


| The 
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The monks were bound in gratitude to make a ſuitable jo. 
turn for the ſervice Edgar had done them. Accordingly, the 
monkiſh hiſtorians have endeavoured by their exceſſive com. 
mendations to make him paſs for a teal ſaint. But whether 
for want of attention, or ſome other reaſon, they have related 
ſome particulars of his life, which beget not that idea th 
intended to give of him. Indeed, to conſider only his pol. 


| tical actions, it mult be confeſt, hs was a great prince. But 


a great king and a great ſaint, are two very different characters, 
For inſtance, it is difficult to juſtify, by the rules of the poſpe], 
a bloody execution“ done by Edgar's order in the iſle of 
Thanet, upon a very flight occaſion, as hiſtorians do allow, 
W hat might not theſe ſame hiſtorians have ſaid of his unruly 
luſt, and vicious inclination to women i, of which I am now 
going to give a few inſtances, who publiſhed to the world that 


the ſoul of his brother Edwy was about to be dragged into hell, 
for having had but a ſingle miſtreſs? 


It was eaſy to ſee if Edgar had not purchated the g0⁰d opi- 


nion of the monks by his exceſſive complaiſance, they would 


6 FEdgar's 
amount, 


| Malmsb. 
Hb. 1. Co 83 


have given him no better quarter than his predeceſlor, who 


Was much leſs faulty in that reſpeR. 


To conclude the reign of Edgar, which was difurbed 


neither by foreign nor domeſtick wars, it remains only that! 
give an account of his amours, which are ſomething uncom- 


mon, and ſhew his good qualities were not without a great 


mixture of failings. His firſt miſtreſs was a nun, whom he 


took by force out of a convent, and could not be prevailed 
with to ſend back again by the ſolicitations of Dunſtan. He 


had a daughter by her named Editha, who was greatly cele- 
brated for her ſanctity. It is true, he atoned for his crime by 
not wearing - his crown during the ſpace of ſeven years. A 


ſevere, penance, indeed, for a fault his confeſſor ought to have 


looked upon as a facrilepe ! But this is not the firft time the 


ſins of princes: have been extenuated, and the rigor of their 


penance magnified. His ſecond miſtreſs, whom fomehowever 


call his lawful wife, was Elfled a, ſirnamed the Fair, from her 


— complexion. By ber he had a for called Edward, who ſuc- 


Malmsb. 
Ibid. 


ceeded him. An extraordinary adventure gained him a third Þ 
miſtreſs. Going ane day by Andover, he took up his lodg- F 


5 ing $12, lord hack. who had a very beautiful daughter, with 


013-10 Sninot 91 OL VOL s 18D * 


al Masai eng ang? anno pfondering 0 8b Volk metchant b 


969. is laid to have ordered all Thanet touched upon the iſland.” 


to be laid waſte. Brompton ſays, it i Malmsbury owns, that he was re- 


was for inſul ting his laws. M. Weſt- ported to have been laſcivious and 
Miner affirms, it was for ſeizing and cruel, | 
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whom he fell paſſionately in love at firſt fight. As he was 
very violent in his paſſions, he reſolved to gratify his love with- 
* out delay, ſo commanded the young lady to be brought to his 
bad, without troubling himſelf to obtain her conſent. The 
mother of the lady being utterly againſt her daughter's being 
the king's concubine ; but withal, dreading by her denial, to 


draw down his diſpleaſure upon herſelf and family, deviſed 


this expedient. She prevailed upon one of her waiting-women 


to lie with the king inſtead of her daughter. At break of day 


the king perceiving his bedfellow was going to riſe, would not | 


c let her, by which means ſhe was forced to diſcover the cheat. 
He was at firſt very angry at being thus deceived. But the 


good-liking he had taken to the girl moderating his anger, and 


giving him time to reflect on the diſhonour he intended his 


KD hoſt, he readily forgave. the trick he had been ſerved, He 


kept this girl as his miſtreſs til] he married. 


' ſhire, had a daughter the greateſt beauty in England; upon Bromp:. 
wich he reſolved to marry her, if ſhe anſwered the deſcrip- 
tion given of her. However, as he was unwilling to make 


any advances he might have reaſon to repent of, he communi- 
cated his deſign to earl Ethelwold his favourite, and ordered 


him to go upon ſome pretence, and fee whether the lady's 
beauty was as great as fame reported. Ethelwold being ar- 


rived at the earl of Devonſhire's, had no ſooner caſt his eyes 
on Elfrida. his daughter, but he fell deſperately in love with 


her. His paſſion was ſo ſudden and violent, that forgettin 
all the king his maſter's favours, he demanded Elfrida for 
himſelf. His ſuit being granted, he was married as privately 
as poſhble, making his father-in-law. believe he had important 
reaſons for not divulging his marriage. Returning ſoon after 


to court, he told the king there was nothing extraordinary in 


Elfrida. that he was amazed the world ſhould talk ſo much of 
ber charms, that probably the fame of her beauty was owing | 
more to her father's riches than any thing elſe. This report, 
which was far from -inflaming the king's Jove; had the effect 
Ethelwold expected. Edgar, growing out of conceit with the 
match, laid aſide all thoughts of it. Ethelwold perceiving 
the king. was grown perfectly cool upon the matter, repre- 


ſented to him one day, that though the fortune of the earl of 


Devonſhire's daughter was nothing to a king, yet it would be 
the making of a ſubject; and therefore "humbly deſired his 
leave to make his addreſſes to her, as being the greateſt heireſs 


in 
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As all Edgar's amours, it ſeems, were to have ſomething Fdgar's 
particular in them, ſo his very marriage was not to be in the "won, uy 
8 | | , | | Ams d. 
common way. He was informed that Ordang, earl of Devon- hb. zi. 


c. I 
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in the kingdom. Edgar, who had loft all inclinations to E. 


frida, very willingly granted his favourite's requeſt, and ey cn 
appeared extremely well pleaſed that he was likely to marry to 


ſo great an advantage. Ethelwold, as ſoon as he had obtaineq 
the king's conſent, returned to his wife, and publickly folem- 


nized his wedding, But fearing his ſpouſe ſhould appear to 


beautiful in the king's eyes, he kept her on ſome pretence x 
his country ſeat, without ſuffering her to come to court, 
How cautions ſoever Ethelwold had been, is was not poſſil, 
his treachery ſhould be long a ſecret. Favourites are ſeldom 
without private enemies, who deſired nothing more than tg 


have an opportunity of ruining them. Edgar at length wa; 

informed of the truth; but difſembling his reſentment, he wa; 
willing, before he ſhewed it, to be ſatisfied with his own ex 
of the truth of what had been told him. To that end, he 
took occaſion to go into thoſe parts where Ethelwold kept hi; 
wife, and when he came near the place, told him he had a 
mind to vitit his lady, of whom he had formerly heard & 
many fine things. Ethelwold was thunder-ſtruck at this, and 


did all he could to divert the king from his purpoſe ; but hi; 
artifices were all in vain, and ſerved only to confirm the king 
the more in his reſolution. All he could obtain, was leave tg 
go before, on pretence of preparing for the king's reception. 


As ſoon as he came home, he threw himſelf at his lady's feet, 


and confeſſing what he had done for the ſake of poſſeſſing her, 
conjured her to uſe all her endeavours to conceal her charms 
from the amorous king. Elfrida promifed him whatever he 
defired, but was bent however to break her word. No ſooner 
was he gone to meet the king, but ſhe ſet off her natural 


beauty with all the art ſhe was miſtreſs of. The event an- 


ſwered her expectation. The moment Edgar caſt his eyes on 
her, he fell deſperately in love, and from that inftant was re- 
ſolved to make her his own. The better to effect his delign, 


me pretended to ſee nothing extraordinary in Elfrida's beauty, 


at which the huſband was overjoyed. He took his leave of 


Her with a ſeeming indifference, but at the ſame. time in his 


heart raged love and revenge, which of all the paſſions railc 
the moſt violent emotions in the ſoul of man. Quickly after, 


he ordered Ethelwold to go for Northumberland, on pretence 
of ſome urgent affairs. But the unfortunate earl never pet- 
formed his journey. He was found dead in a wood, where he 


was thought at firit to be murdered by robbers. But peoples 


eyes were ſoon opened, when they ſaw that the king, inſtead 


of making inquiry after the murderers, married the widow. 


Some 


As conceive a very different idea of their hero, from what they 
haue given us. . | 


born of a concubine, or at leaſt of a very doubtful marriage. 


Gr ENGLAND: 
Some fay, that Edgar flew Ethelwold with his own band at a 
; hunting match 1 N 
Alter what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to ſee, there was a great Fdzar's 
mixture of good and bad qualities in this prince, and that the character. 
commendations given him are in many reſpects carried too 
far. This was the effect of the prejudice of the mopks in his 
favour, for his ſo vigorous eſpouſing their cauſe, This preju- S. Dunelm, 
dice was ſo great, that one of them makes no ſeruple to tay, Browpt, 
Edgar was to the Engliſh, what Romulus was to the Romans, 
Cyrus to the Perſians, Alexander to the Macedonians, Arſaces 
to the Parthians, and Charlemagne to the French, But one 
. plainly perceives, this encomium raiſes his character too high, 

| fince he came infinitely ſhort of the great men he is compared 
with. After- ages, leſs prepoſſeſſed in his favour, have ranked 
him among more ſuitable company, in a much lower claſs. 
Very judicious hiſtorians have taken him from among the 
* ſaints, where his flatterers placed him, and have not fcrupled _ 
to rank him in the number of the vileſt of princes 1. This Brompt. 
notion of him may be grounded on what is related of Canutus ? 999: 
the Great, who upon mention of the ſanctity of Editha, Ed- 
gar's daughter, faid, “ He could never believe it poſſible for 
the daughter of fo wicked a father to be a ſaint,” This 
leaves room to ſuſpect, the monkiſh hiſtorians have paſſed over 
in ſilence ſeveral of Edgar's actions, which would have made 
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Edgar reigned ſixteen years from the death of his brother 975. 
Edwy. He died in 975, in the thirty-ſecond year of his age, Edgar? 
leaving two ſons and a daughter. Edward, his eldeſt fon, was err. 8 
drehn. 
Ethelted, his youngeſt, was the fon of the beautiful Elfrida. 
Editha his daughter by his firſt miſtreſs paſſed her days in a 
nunnery, and after her death was honoured with the title of 
aint „„ 5 | 155 


there with his lance. 
of this nobleman happening to come in 
at this accident, and viewing the dead 
body of his father, the king ſternly 
 aſkedhim, «© How he liked the game? 


k Malmsbury ſays, be took Ethel- 


wWold into a wood (Harwood foreſt) up- 
on pretence of hunting, and killed him 


The youth replied calmly, that what ſo- 


A ever pleaſed the king, ought not to be 


diſpleaſing to him, This courtly an- 


; 7 ſwer, on ſo moving an occafion, ſur- 


| Prized the king, and gave him a ſtrong 
Atixion for the young man s ver after, 


The natural ſon 


Ethelred. Sax, Ann. 


Elfrida built a nunnery in the place 
where her husband was ſlain, Malm. 
| Dr, Purnet in his preface to the 
Hifterv of the Reformation, places Ed- 
gar in the ſame claſs with Brunichild 


and Irene, Rapin. 


7 : 


m By E'!fleda (whether his wiſe or 


concubine is uncertain) he had Edward 
who ſucceeded him, Hoved, p. 426.— 
By Wifrida, a nup, he had Lditha. 
Malmsb; p. 60. — And by Elfrida, earl 


Ordgar's daughter, he had Edmund, 


who died in his infancy in 971, and 


Elgar 
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Edgar had, too well deſerved of them, who looked upon 
themſelves as authorized to reward their votaries with a faint. 
ſhip, not to have a place in the Calendar, But as there are 
no other proofs of his ſanctity during his life, but his affe gion 
to the monks, and his founding monaſteries à, it is pretended, 
he gave more ſubſtantial ones after his death. It was reported, 
when his body was taken out of the coffin, to be put into x 
ſtately fhrine, it was as freſh as when he refigned his last 
| Malſm:b, breath. It was further affirmed, that the ſhrine being made 
nb. ü. c. 8. too ſhort, though he was low of ſtature , and ſome bod 
_ daring to ſever his head from his body, the blood gufhed gt 
in great abundance. After ſuch convincing proofs as theſe gf 
the ſanctity of this prince, his body was placed near the high 
alter of Glaflenbury church, where it was ſaid to work aftct- 
wards teveral miracies. _ le CR! 
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13. EDWARD II. the Martyr. 


Diſſenfions FT PON Edgar's deceaſe, they who had with impatience | 
on account . born the great power of the monks, thought it a fair | 
. opportunity to reduce them to their primitive ſtate, Elfer, 
Sax. Ann, duke of Mercia, their ſworn enemy, turned them out of all 
Malmsb. the benefices they poſſeſſed in that province, and replaced tie 
he ſeculars in their room. Some other lords did the like in other Þ 
S. Dunelm, places. But the duke of Eaſt-Anglia ?, and ſeveral other great Þ 3 
5 men, firmly adhered to Dunſtan and his party. This diver. ! 
ity of opinion, on account of the monks, cauſed ſuch hcart- Þ = 
burnings among the nobles, that they were upon the point of Þ 
coming to blows. The breach ſtill hy wider, when they 
came to chuſs a ſucceſſor to the deceaſed king. That prince 
had left two ſons who had both their adherents, though their 
age would not permit them to proſecute their reſpective titles 
to the crown. Many believed it was devolved to Ethelred, 


In It is obſerved that his building ſo botu low and flender, yet was he ſo 
many monaſteries (forty-cight, fays In- wel} proportioned, that he is laid to 
e p. 45) proved oe great occa® contend often with ſuch as were thougit 

WP on of the Danes conquering England; ſtrongeſt in his court; and diſliked no. 

„ fo by en mene hi exhauſted the thing more than that they ſhould ſpare 

Oe treaſury, and gave great portions of him out of reſpect, or fear of hurting 

lands for the maintenance of the monks, him. . | 
who refuſed his ſon Ethelred aſſiſtance p Ethelwin, He, and others, al- 
_ according to his neceflity. Bradv ſembled an army, and protected the 

o lhuvgh Edgar as to his perſon was "monaſteries in Eaſt-Anglia, S. Dunelm. 
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pretending there was a flaw in Edward's birth, and that his 
mother was never lawfully married to Edgar. But Dunſtan 
and all the biſhops were for Edward, pleading his being named 
his ſucceſſor by Edgar in his laſt will and teftament. To this 
was added another, and no Jeſs powerful motive to them that 
eſpouſed his intereſt, namely, their expectation of governing 
the kingdom under this young prince, which they could not 
hope for, if they placed his brother on the throne, becaufe 
his mother Elfrida did not ſeem much inclined to be guided by 


In the mean time Ethelred's party being moſt numerous, Duntan 


* Edward was in danger of being excluced, if Dunſtan his ſup- crowns Ede 


porter did not find means to break their meaſures. As he ſaw 


ward by his 

| | | | | 8 f on autho- 
himſelf favoured by the people from their high conceit of his rity. | 
ſanctity, he made uſe of their inclinations to execute his de- S. Dunelm. 
ſigns. In the midſt of the public debates which of the two Brompton. 


princes ſhould ſucceed, Dunſtan ſuddenly riſing up, and taking 


prince Edward by the hand, leads him towards the church, 


attended by the other biſhops and a great crowd of people. 


: As ſoon as he comes there, he anoints the young prince king, 
without regarding the oppoſition of the contrary party. The 


ae 


% 


nobles bemoaned their talling once more under the government 


of that imperious prelate, But as they ſaw the people ready to 


ſupport him, they were forced to ſubmit. 


Edward was but fourteen years old when he began to reign The conteſt 
under the guardianſhip of Dunſtan, who immediately took all betusen the 
the power into his hands. As ſoon as he was fixed in the re- Tape | 
gency, he uſed all poſſible endeavours to keep the monks in is revived, 
poſſeſſion of the beneſices they had acquired in the Jaft reigy, 1 
and made uſe of the king's authority to that end. But he met 
with greater oppolition than he imagined. As the king was 
but a minor, the orders given in his name were not ſo readil N 
complied with. Dunſtan aſſembled ſeveral councils about this Several 
affair 3. But perhaps his endeavours would have all proved ccunciz 
ineffectual, if by means of ſeveral miracles which were never ä 


wanting upon occaſion, he had not brought the people to be- 


lieve that heaven interpoſed in the affair. g 3 | 
In one of theſe councils held at Wincheſter, the majority Miracles in 
being againft the monks, they would have infallibly loft their farour of 


* ge Je ; the 4 
_ cauſe, if, on a ſudden, a crucifix that hung aloft in the room 6 meg. 


Malmsb. 


had not pronounced theſe words with an audible voice; It lib. ii. e. 3. 


3 Particularly one in 977 at Kird- tune; which is ſuppoſed to be Kyrling- J. Pike, 
ing, in Eaſt-Anglia, (now Kirtiing or 4on ia Oxfordſpire. Tyrreh, p. 12. 
Cotlidge, in Cambridgeſhire, Camd.) Another of theſe {nods was held a: | 

«tic dax. Ann, call the place Kyntling- Ambresbury. Flor, Wor. 1 
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cc ſhan't be done, it ſhan't be done: you have decided the mat. 
ce ter well hitherto, and would be to blame to change.“ Af. 
niſhed at this oracle, the moſt obſtinate came in and voted fh 
the monks. 
Another time at an aſſembly in the fame place, Dunſtan 
uſed all his endeavours to have Elphegus a monk choſen dc 
of that church; but the people were for having that gien 
conſerred on a ſecular prieſt. The conteſt ran ſo higb, tha 
there was like to be a {edition which Mignt have been « af Van. 
gerous cone nrg de, Zut St. Andrew the apoſtle on a ſudden 
revealing to St. Dunfan i in the audience of all the people, th 
the monk ought to be elected, he was immediately inſtalled, 
Theſe and feveral other mirades, too many to be infer 
here; not being however ſufficient 50 unite all men in favour 
of the monks, there was one at laſt chat ſtopped the Months 
of their mo{t ſtrenuous oppoſers. 
978. Dunſtan had called a council at Calne in Wiltſhire, to 50 
& remark» that the monks ſhould keep paſſeſſion of their benefices. Thi 
3 was one of thoſe mixt councils ſpoken of hereafter, har 
conncil of the king and all the nobility were preſent, as well as the billion 
Cle. and abbots, Probably the affair would have been decided 
Mara. againſt the monks, conſidering the great number of their - 
Huntingd, poſers in this aſſembly. But whilſt they were warmly diſputing 
Exdmer, on both ſides, the floor of the room happened to break unde 
5 the company, and cruſhed ſeveral to death. The beam cn 
which Dunſtan's chair was placed, was the only one that di 
not give way, ſo that he came off unhurt ", whilſt ſcarce x 
man beſides himſelf in this numerous aſſembly eſcaped being 
either killed or bruiſed, This was ſufficient to convince the 
people the monks were the favourites of heaven, ſince their 
head and protector was ſo wonderfully preſerved. There were 
ſome malicious people however, who inſinuated that Dunſtan 
prevented the king, contrary to cuſtom, from being in the 
council that day. After this ſeaſonable accident the monk 
were left unmoleſted; whether the miraculous preſervation oi 
Dunſtan had made an impreiſion upon the minds of his enc- 
mies, or their moſt potent oppoſers periſhed in their fall. 
979. Beſides theſe eccleſiaſtical matters, we find nothing remark- 
The tragi- able in the reign of Edward, but his tragical death in 979 
ray of four years al ter he aſcended. the throne, The ſtory is thus 
ward, related by the greateſt part of hiſtorians. Edward pafling one 
Sax, Ann, days 28 he was e from alnting: near Corf-caſtle 


Malmeb. 
| lib, 11. *. 9. oF © 18 Fe 79 4 | RY 3 | 55 : where 
. | T. Tunt ingd. 5 ne ſaved. Kimfalr j 8 In the iland Purbeck in Dorſet- 


8 A 198 ha of 4 beam, Þ 357. ſhire, This caſtle is a couſiderable 
R „ | 5 ap; | | picet 


OF ENGLAND. 
where his mother-in-law Elfrida reſided with her fon Ethelred, 
rid off from his company, in order to pay her a viſit. Elfrida 
being told the king was at the gate, ran to teceive him, and 
urged him very earneſtly to alight, and come in to refreſh 
> himſelf, But as the king's deſign's was only to pay his reſpects 
to his mother-in-law as he went by her caſtle, he only defired 
S a glaſs of wine to drink her health, W hether Elffida had 

already formed a deſign of deſtroying the king, to make my 
for her ſon to the crown, or that favourable opportunity | 
the thought in her head, the young king had no ſooner life 
the glaſs | to his mouth, but a ruffian ſtabbed him in the back 
with a dagger“. Perceiving himfelf wounded, he ſet ſpurs 
to his horſe, which foon carried him out of ſiaht; but not 
being able to keep his ſaddle, by reaſon of the Tots: of blood, 
he fell off his horfe. To complete his mifortunes, his foot 
—_—_ in the ſtirrup, and by that means he wis dregged a good 
; before his horſe ſtopped, near à pour bl! nd woman's 
| houſe that ſtood in the road. To this houſe, the people ſent Brompton 
after him by Elfrida, tracing him by his blood, found him 
dead, and his body miſerably torn. Elfrida imagining ſhe 
could conceal this horrid deed, known only to her domeltics, Y 
ordered the corps to be thrown into a well. But it was 
found there a few days after, and carried to Warham u. fromm 
whence it was removed to Shaftſbury, and laid in a monaſtery 
founded by king Alfred. It is pretended to have worked 
many miracles there ; ; that a blind man was reſtored to his 
ſight, and a cripple to his limbs, by only touching the body. 
The poor woman alſo, in whoſe houſe his body lay one night, 
zs ſaid to be cured by his interceſſion; and the well into which 
he was thrown, endued with the virtue of healing ſeveral 
forts of diſtempers. In fine, it is reported that Elfrida, 
curious to know herſelf the truth of theſe miracles, reſolved. 
to go to the place; but her horſe, in ſpite of all ber endea! 
vours, would not ſtir one ſep forward. With ſuch prodi- 


1 . gies as theſe do the hi ſtories of thoſe times abound. Thus. 
. far is certain, Elfrida, willing to atone for her crime, founded 

| wo nunnerics, o one at Ambreſbury * a and anotber at Whor- 
3 + wel 

Jy 1 7 piece of antiquity ; z the foundation | t Kaisten ſays, that Elfrida her- | 
85 y whereof is not cleared by hiftory, Af- ſelf ſta des him. = 
je © ter the ftrength and faferv of the realm u In Porſ-tſhire, Part of his body _ 

1 ER began to conſiſt in caſtles, this Was one was buried in Leot or Leof's monaſtery, 

9 of the mott principal b-longing 10. the (perhaps Leominſter) near Hereford 

i crown, It was repaired by Henry VII and and the other part at Ab; ngdons | 


05 


in the civil wars was a gatriſon for the 


king, defended by the owner, lord chief 


bete Banks. Camd. Add. to Dorſet. 


; K. lighten and Higdon. 


..w In Wiltſhire, ſo called Law Am 


broſius, wag ball here à monaſtery 


Cc 2 : | for 


and the monks. 
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wel near Andover. In this Jaſt ſhe ſhut herſelf up, in order 


to do penance the reſidue of her days. She is ſaid to have 
frequently covered her body all over with little croſſes tg 


| keep off the devil, whom ſhe had but too much reaſon to 


fear. | one 
I do not know upon what foundation Edward was mad: 


both a ſaint and a martyr, unleſs it was pretended, he was 


murdered out of revenge for his great affection to Dunſtan 
Indeed that was ſufficient then to procure 
him theſe glorious titles. It is certain, in thoſe days all the 


favourers of the monks paſſed for ſo many {aints, and thc: 


enemies for the objects of God's wrath. However this be, 
the young prince, whoſe reign I have gone through, is gene- 


for three hundred monks, to pray for 


the ſouls of the Britiſh noblemen ſlain 


by Hengiſt. The tomb of Quinever, 


Arthur's wife, was found here within 


this laſt century, and this inſcription 


on the wall in maſly gold letters, 
R. G. A. C. 6co, The antiquity of 


which is very ſuſpicious, ſince ſhe muſt 
have out-lived Arthur fifty years; and 
beſides, ſhe is faid by hiſtorians of 
credit to hve been buried at Glaſſen- 
bury. Queen Elfrida's nunnery is fa- 
mous for queen Eleanor's bcing a "nun 
there; and allo Mary daughter to 


rally known by the name of Edward the Martyr g, 


Edward I. with thirteen noblemen, 


daughters, were veiled here on Aiſun. _ 


tion Day, Camd. Add, to Wilt, 
x King 'Edward's - martyrdom wa 


kept on three ſeveral days; on the de 
he was murderrd, and at the two je- 


moves of his body. See Martyr, En, 
18, of March, and Feb. and june 29, 
He bas likewiſe the honour of andinz 
in the Roman Martyrology, March 18. 
where Baronlus takes notice of a letter 
. 0 ] 5 * i , 
in pope Innocent V's regiſter, for the 


keeping St. Edward's Feſtival, Col, 


I, 3 * 
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State of the Church of ENGLAND, 


FN. MM 


The Union of the ſeven kingdoms to the end 
of the Fei of EpwaRD the Martyr, 


\HE ovtticital wars in England during the e and Church, the 


fifty years we have run through, were no leſs fatal to 
the church than the ſtate. They produced an extreme Cor- 
ruption of manners. The deftruction of the churches and 
monaiteries, the plundering what was deſigned for their ſub- 
tence, and the neceflity of defending themſelves agaiuſt the 
Danes, and of being v. holly employed in the exerciſe of 
arms, turned multitudes from the ſtudy of religion. It is no 
wonder therefore, if during ſuch troubleſome times, we meet 
with very few materia!s for an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, To this 
may be added, the greateſt part of the monaſteries, where 
the memoirs of what paſſed in church and ſtate were pre- 
ſerved, having been demoliſhed, the hiſtorians who have 
wrote of: thole times, were deprived of that aſſiſtance. The 
reader therefore muſt expect to tind but few remarkable events 
relating to religion, but ſew councils to inform us of the 
doctrine and faith of the church of England, and but very 
few learned men, whoſe writinzs might afford us ſome light. 
It will be neceſſary however to relate the principal circum- 
ſtances tranſmitted down to us, as they will be of ſervice in 
clearing the events of future and more happy times, 

During the reign of Egbert, nothing happened in the 
church worth notice, Ethelwulph's reign furniſhes us with 
a ſubject, of which, though mentioned «lſewhere, it will not 
be 1mproper to ſpeak a little more fully in this place ; I mean 
the grant of the tithes. T he charter runs thus: 


« 1, ETHELWULPH, by the grace of God vine of tn thel 


« the Weſt Saxons, &c, with the advice of the biſhops, earls, *: 9 9 


and all other perſons of diſtinction in my dominions, have. 85 . 8 
5 ſor the hea Ith of my ſoul, the good of my people, and the n 
Cc I 15 pro- 


Remarks on 
this charter. induced ſeveral learned men to believe it ſpurtus. 


at Wilton in 854. 
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ec ſperity of my kingdom taken the prudent and ſerviceable 
reſolution of granting the tenth part of the lands through. 
out my whole kingdom, to the church and miniſters. 01 
religion, to be enjoyed by them with all the privileges of 
a free tenure, and diſcharged from all ſervices due to the 
crown, and all other incumbrances incident to lay-fees, 
* The grant has been made by us to the church, in honour 

of jeius Chriſt, the bleſſed virgin, and all faints, and out 
of regard to the paſchal ſolemnity and that almighty God 


in the year $54, in- 


6c 
« might vouchſafe bis bleſſing to us and our poſterity. 
„ Dated at the palace of Wilton, 
6 diction the ſecond, at the fealt of Eaſter, 


The t terms, date and ſubſe criptions of this charter, have 


But with. 


out entering into the controverſy, I ſhall content mv'elf with 
obſerving, that long before this charter, the cler y of Eng- 


land claimed a right to the tithes, 


in actual poſſeſon of them, 


1 they Were not alreq ady 


This'i is evident from the ſeven- 
| teenth canon of the council of Calcuith, held in 785, where 


we find they urged the payment of tithes from the law of 


Moſes. 


It is true, king Ethelwulph might have a mind to : 


confirm the rights of the clergy, by granting t them a charter 


for the fame. 


But in that caſe, it is ſomething ſtrange he 


ſhould paſs over in ſilence the divine right of tithes, on which 


the clergy chiefly inſiſted. 


If this charter therefore 15 not to 


be conſidered as a forgery, it ſeems at leaſt to be of very 


_ doubtful author: ity. 


Add to this, that by the tenth part of the 


lands muſt neceffarily be meant the tenth part of the prone; 
which muſt be owned to be a very forced interpretation, eſpe-. 
Cially 1 in a primordial act, ſuch as this 2. 
In the reigns of Etheibald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred I. we 
have nothing relating to the church, but the deſtruction of 
the monaſteries, and the pathetic deſcriptions made by the 
biſtorians, of the Daniſh fury exerciſed upon the monks. | 
TA: his they chic fly infiſt upon, as being, in their opinion, the 


A Phe ch? rter 1 tranſlated ! is in 
che Monaticon, p. 100. and is dated 
Whereas there is 
annther charter very different from 


this in Ingulphus and Matthew of 
Weſtmünſter, dated at Wirchefter in 
err. ſolve this difficulty, it is 
ſuppoſed that Ethelwulph repeated this 
grant firſt at Wilton for the tithes only 


of his Own dme ſna an, and the year fol- 


Flor. Hift, An. 854. 


loving at Wincheſter, for the tithes of 


the whole kingdom, Though it mult 
be owned that they both ſeemed equa'ly 
to extend to all his dominions. Ses 
Inguiph, p. 17. Edit. Gal. & M,. Wet. 
Ingulphus ſays, 
this charter was made after Ethel- 
wniph's return from Rome; but that 
could not be, ſeeing he was: "then only 
597 of Kent,. 


rok 


- One 
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They 
the three famous monaſteries of Croy land, Ely and NMede- 


ſhamſted, whole monks ere all mailacred, and the libraries 


burnt. 
The pretended martyrdom of Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia Remarks on 


moſt material hiſtorical events. particularly lament 


would require our notice, had it not been ſpox cen of ele- 
where“. 1 call it pretended, becaule it does not appear, this 
prince loft his life in any of thoſe cauſes which make the 
{ifferer a martyr. Otherwiſe we mult ſay, that there were 
in England as many martyrs as there were chriſtians put to 
death by the Danes. However, he i{ands in the calendar with 
that title, and miracles were a firmed to be RI wrought 
at his tomb during ſeveral ages © | 

Though I have amply miſled on every thing concerning 


the reign of Alfred, it will not be improper to remind the. 


reader of two things, which may be of ue hercafter. The 
fiſt is, the ruin of the monaſteries, which was fo great, there 
was not a monk left in England, being all ſlain by the 
Danes, or forced to fly out of the kingdom. 
nerhaps took other profeſſions when they ſaw the loſs of their 
revenues had deprived them of their lubſiſtence. 


Famund's 
Martyrdom. 


Some of them 


As ſoon. 


as Alfred was rid of the Danes, he built monaſteries, and 


furniſhed them with foreign monks, there being none to be 
found in the kingdom. It will ſeem range, no doubt, 


that he ſhould chuſe to be at the charge 
ſteries, rather than repair the old, whoſe walls, for the moſt 


of new mona 


part, were ſtill remaining. But it muſt be obſerved, the ſecular 


clergy had taken poſſeſſion of them, and lived there in common 


under the direction of an arch- prieſt. It is plain, Alfred ſaw 


ſome inconveniency in diſlodging them. 


The other thing I would put the reader in mind of, is, the 


groſs ignorance the Engliſh were fallen into during the war 


with the Danes. 


We have already ſcen in the life of Alfred, 


how that ee himſelf complain :d of ity and reſolyed for 


3 Anno 945. K. Edward I. gave gone, went out to 6s foi it, and Joes 


of his royal towns, then cailed 
>-adricelworth, with divers other lands, 


head at laſt cried out, Here, Here, 
build a church and monaſtery, in 


Here, and never ceaſed till they came 


1 of St. Edmund the martyr, 


whoſe body was there enſhrined 5 which | 
called St. Ed- 


town was from him 
mundsbury. Mat. Weſt. 

c Matthew Weſtminſter. ſavs, his 
head being thrown among the briars 
and thorns in the fame wood where 


Lodebroch was murdered by Bern, the 
Laſt - \-Anglians, after the Danes were 


Cc 


8 


to the place. 
nis body, and buried with it. 


ing ſought in vain for ſome time, the 


The head was put to 
When 


they came to take up his corps, many 


years aber, it was found whole and 


entire, and the head grown to the 


thread, 


870, Malmsb. Cai, Pontit, libs . 


body, without the leaſt ſcar, | only a 
mark round the neck like a ſcarlet 


Mat. Weſt. Fl. Hiſt. Ann. 


_ that 
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18 inferred, 
firſt founder of this univerſi: v. On 


peſſage in Atler is ſpurious 

i not in the copy publift, d by 
biinop Parker; that Uſher is poſitive 
for its being interpolated, and that it 


death, &c. 
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that reaſon to invite into his dominions as many learned 
foreigners as paſſible, to found the univerſity of Oxford, 
and uſe ſeveral other means to reſtore the ſeienees in bi 


kingdom. 


Edward the elder, ain the example 611 his father, 
founded, for the ſamt reaſon, the univerſity, of Cambridye, 2: 


ſome aſſert ©. 


I ſhall not here alledge the arguments for and 
againſt the antiquity of this illuſtrious univerſity as bciny ; 


w 


matter attended with great difficulties, and beſides, not Im- 
mediately relating to the ſtate of the church. 


But we have 


another pa articular belonging to this Feng where religion | f 


d There is a paige in Aﬀerius* $ 


life of king Alfred, publiſhed by Mr. 
Camden, That talks of a diſpute be- 


tween Grimbald, whom Alfred had 


ſent to Oxiord, and the old ſcholars 


ſettled there betcre. From whence it 


that Alfred was not the 


the other hand, it is objected, that this 
That it 


arch- 
ſpeaks of things dons after Aiſ.r's 
agzinſt the antiquity of Cambridge, as 


well as Oxford, that neither of them 
are mentioned by Bede; that Alcuin 


paſſes tnem over in filence, and talks 
of Vork as the ſeat of learning then: 


That Ingulphus, in his deſcriptions of 


the burning of the libraries and mo- 
Nnaſteries by the Danes, ſays not a 
word of any damage done to Oxford 
or Cambridge: That Alfred complains 
there were very few on this ſide the 


5 er, that underſtocd the church- 
ayers in Engliſh, or could conftrue 
atin. 

then in being two famous univerſities 

in England, what occaſion was there 
for bis ſending beyond ſea for learned 
men to inftruct his ſubjects? The moſt 


univerſity of Oxford, was, firſt ſounded 
by Alfred in 886. See book of Winch, 
Higden, lib. vi. Harpsfield. 
The firſt time Oxford is mentioned 
in the ancient hiſtoriags, as an uni- 
verſity or ſchool of learning, is in In- 


gulph, ahbot of Croyland, who lived 
an the reigns of William I. and II. 


Clare-Hall. 


It is farther objected, both 


nmlard, 


Laftly, That had there been 


the ſclences. 


Cambridge, hired a barn to teach n, 
probable opinion therefore is, that the 


Malm. 


Speaking of bimfeif, he * cc fr 
* Ingul Rout pro literis | 2d4ifcercs 
in teheriori ætate conſtitutus, 
«© mum Weftmonaſterio, poſtnis 
« Oronierfi ſtudio tradi us w 
“ Cumque in Ariſtotele arr!piendo j4- 


ec pra multos coœtaneos mes rc. 
ec feciſſem, etiam rhetoricam Tulli 


6: primam, & ſccundam talo tere 
* inducbam,”” I. guiph, 

e There is a mayulcript. charter cf 
privileges lodped in the library cf 
ſaid to be granted to Cem- 
bridge by this king Edward. Put tow. 


ever, ſome have carricd. back the an- 
tiquity of this univerſity to the yer 


394 before Chriſt, pretending it wat 
then founded by one Cantaber, a da 
and that it was reflor«d by $i- 
gebe. t king of Eaſt- Anglia, in 650 | 
whom others account the founder, er 
But it is plain from the reaſons in the 
foregoing note, that there was 1 
ſuch thing as any univerſity at all til 


Altred's time. And as ſome ſay, Cu. 


Eccl, Hiſt. p. 299.) we have 0 au- 
thentic 5 of any une 
at Cambridge till the year 1110, (Xth 
Hen. I.) when Joffrid, abbot of Croy- 
land, ſent one Giſlebert, a divine, and 
thave others to C-mbridge, to teach 
Theſe monks coming to 


and in à year's time their audience 10 
encreaſed, that no houſe or barn uss 


big enough to contain them, Frem 
this Nender beginning, 
Bleſenſis, the univerſity of Cambridge 


ſays Petrus 


grew up to a noble ſeat. of learning 
The firſt college, viz. Peter- Houſc, 
was ſounded by Buch Baliham, bilkoy 
of Ely, in 234 — 2385 
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more concerned, by reaſon of the conſequences pretended to 
be drawn from thence, and which it will be proper to infiſt 
upon a little. "otter 04-2051 45026 eee iu ee 
Malmſbury relates in his hiſtory, that in the reign of Ed- Obſervation 
ward the elder, pope Formoſus being informed, there had 8 
been a ſeven years vacancy in the Weſt Saxon fees, ſent a of pope 
bull into England, excommunicating the king and all bis Formoſus, 
ſubjects. Whereupon the king aſſembled a general councth 1 
and Plegmund archbiſhop of Canterbury cauſing the bull to ge Gen. 
be rcad, it was reſolved the vacancies ſhould be filled, and Reg. An. 
three new ſees erected in Weſſex. Plegmund (continues the 
hiſtorian) went afterwards to Rome, to get the cenſure taken 
off, and at his return, conſecrated ſeven biſhops in one. day. 
An ancient regiſter of the priory of Canterbury ſays much 
the ſame thing, with this addition, that the counci] made- a 
particular proviſion for the Corniſh men to recover them from Spelm. : 
their errors. By the way, we are to underſtand by the errors Ooh vol. i. 
of the Corniſh, who were ſome of the remains of the old 37 
Britons, their refuſing to acknowledge the papa] authority, 
The Roman Catholic writers make a great flouriſh upon The ca- 


> this bull, and produce it as a ſtrong inſtance of the pope's lie di- 


authority, not only over the biſhops, but the kings of Eng- rte gr 
land. But after all, this bull upon examination will be found Edward 
inconſiſtent with caronology. Malmſbury dates it in 904. Coke, p. 
But pope Formoſus died in 896, and was dragged out of his . 
grave in 897, by Stephen his ſucceſſor, Baronius, to ſolve "< his 
this difficulty, ſays the date in Malmfbury is falſe, and ſhould 

be written 894 inſtead of 904. It is true, this correction 

ſets the matter right as to Formoſus, but then the cardinal 

falls into another anachroniſm with regard to Edward, who 

did not aſcend the throne till the year 900. Edward there- 

fore muſt be changed into Alfred. But no hiſtorian men- 

tions Alfred's being excommunicated. Notwithſtanding all 

this, they are extremely loth to part with this pretended bull. 

Some have ſuppoſed two excommunications, one by pope 


Formoſus, in 894, againſt the biſhops , only, without any 
mention of king Edward. Another by pope Join IX. which 
_ threatened the king. "To ſupport this ſuppoſition, Malmſbury, 
who ſpeaks of Formoſus's bull, and Polydore Virgil, who 


mentions pope John's, are cited. But theſe authorities are 
very inſufficient, ſinee Malmſbury is plainly miſtaken, either 
in the date, or in the name of the pope, and Polydore Virgil 
does not ſay it was John IX. as is pretended, but John X. 
that threatened Edward with excommunication, as indeed it 


Huſt be, if the bull was dated in 904. Thus this bull, > 


which 
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of the three new ſees in 909. To reconcile this m_ 9 


THE HISTORY 
which has been ſo much boaſted of, falls to the ground, 23 
inconſiſtent with chronology. 

As to the conſecration 'of the ſeven biſhops mentioned by 
Malmſbury, there is not the ſame reaſon to queſtion the fact. 
Fhough as to the time, this circumſtance is ſomewhat per— 
plexcd, it is certain however, in the beginning of the Kc 
century, there were ſix bilhops 1 in Weſſex, whereas a little be- 
fore there were but three. Ralph de Diceto places the cycct; ine 


with Malmſbury, who fixes the date of them to 90g, th: 

expedient is propoſed, which, if it has no foundation, is at 
Jeaſt not improbable. It is thought, that in the ſynod or mixt 
aſſembly held at Wincheſter in 904, the erection of the three 


new biſhoprics was reſolved. But as theſe new ſees were to 


be taken out of the dioceſes of Wincheſter and Sherburn, it 
was agreed, this ſhould not be done till after the death of the 
_ preſent biſhops, that the revenues they had hitherto enjoyed 
might not be leſſened. Both theſe biſhops happening to dio 


in 909, or perhaps a little before, and the biſhoprics of War- 


ceſter and Suſſex being alſo vacant at the fame time, Pleg- 


mund conſecrated ſeven biſhops at once, namely, Fridſtan 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Wereſtan of Sherburn, Kenulph of 
Worceſter, Beornock of Selſey in Suſſex, Eadulph of Credi- 
ton, or Kirton, Athelm of Wells, and Athelſtan of Petrock- 
ſtow, or Padſtow in Cornwal. The three laſt ſees were the 
newly erected. Though Malmſbury and Higden afhrm the 
new erected biſhoprics had the pope's confirmation, it is cer- 


tain at that time, and for more than two hundred years aſter, 
there was no ſuch thing required. And therefore very pro- 


bably, when theſe two hiſtorians mentioned the pope's confr- 


mation, they had an eye to the cuſtom of their own times. 
We meet with very few particulars of moment, except ſome 


councils ſpoken of hereafter, in the reigns of Athelſtan, Ed- 
© Great privi- mund, and Edred, Ihe moſt remarkable thing was the char- 


leges grant- ter of privileges granted by Edmund on account of Dunſtan 


ed Glaſſen- 
bury abby. 
- Malmsb. 


Turketul 


rebuilds 
Croyland; 
Ingulrh. 


the firſt abbot, to Glaſſenbury abby, after it was rebuilt. 


Theſe privileges were ſo extenſwe, that the king ſeemed to 
lb. ii. c. 7. intend to inveſt the abbot with a fort of ſovereign power 


within the precincts of his juriſdiction . 
The abby of Croyland was alſo rebuilt 3 in the reion of Ed- 


mund, by Turketal the king's couſin and chancellor. He 
afterwards turned monk himſelf, and was made abbot by 


+ This charter Was engtoſſed in let- pels, and preſente E to the abby by t ny 
| ters of gold in a book of the four Got- King. 


Ed: 8d; 


1 
11 
. 
3 
| 
$ 


I dred refuſed to grant him the privilege of ſand 


| . | a RF. TIS 6. : ti rivilege 
that abby had enjoyed before its deſtruction, being unwilling a "a e 
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* Fdred, who put him in poſſeſſion, by the delivery of a pa- 
floral ſtaff, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days. Turketul 
obtained a very advantageous charter for his abby. However, but is te- 


— 


C 


; male factors ſhould be protected from juſtice. | ry. 


IT bis prince was entirely ſwayed by Dunſtan, who uſed his 


I intereſt, not only to put the monks in poſleſſion of the ab- 


© bies, which the ſecular clergy bad appropriated to themſelves, _ 


but alſo of the beneſices. If Edred had not died fo ſoon, 
© Dunſtan would doubtleſs have ſettled his affairs in ſuch a man- 


ner, as to have made it unalterable, But this prince dying 


betore it could be compleated, Edwy his ſucceſſor turned the 
monks out of the benetices, and even out of ſome of their mo- 
naſteries. To read the tragical complaints of the monkiſh 


| khiflorians upon this cccafion, and their bitter invectives againſt | 
' Edwy, one would imagine this prince had utterly rooted out 


the chriſtian religion. Vhereas upon a cloſer inquiry, it 


will appear, the monks were diſpoſſeſſed only of the two mo- 


naſteries of Abingdon and \Talmſbury 5, This loſs however 
was ſo grievous to them, that they excited the Northumbrians 
and Mercians to revolt, as hath been related. 040 


It is needleſs to repeat here what has already been ſaid of 


the great intereſt of Dunſtan in the reign of Edgar, and what 
he did in favour. of the monks. Phe truth is, he can't be 
* blamed for exerting his power in repiacin 


g thera in the mona- 


ieries. Though the religious houſes were deſerted during the 


ars, they belonged not to the ſecular clergy, ſince they were 
= ſounded for the monks, But he can't be fo eaſily excuſed, 
jor endeavouring to introduce the monks into the benefices, 
on pretence that the ſecular prieſts were molt of them married. 
I ſhall not examine here upon what ground the councils and 


- popes prohibited the clergy from marrying. "This matter has 


: been fo tully handled by ſeveral authors, that nothing new can : 
de added. I ſhall only remark, that from the converſion of 
I tt Engliſh to Dunſtan's time, the clergy of England were 


© 1:9 obliged to celibacy, and that Dunſtan, undertook an un- 


} 


precedented thing, when he attempted to bind them to it, in 


© purinance of the papal decrees. It has been obſerved in the 
- 32120 of Edgar, how Dunſtan, countenanced by that prince, 
= cained his point ſo far, as, not indeed to oblige them to put 
© away their wives, but to expel them their benefices for keep- 


And perhaps Glaſſenbory, which the reſt were in poſſeon of the ſecu- 
Mete av the monks had in Ed xy's time, lars, Wulſtan. Vit, Ethel, 
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ing them. However, notwithſtanding his great intereſt 252 
affection to the monks, he could never reinſtate them in the 
northern monaſteries. For above two hundred years the ah. 
bies in thoſe parts were uninhabited, and me very name of g 
monk was fcarce heard of there. 
The re- 1 have but little to ſay concerning the new biſhoprics, 9. 
Zug bal of the removal of the epiſcopal ſees from one place to another, 
me op” at a time when one half of the kingdom was in the hands gt 
the Danes, who as yet were pagans bh. Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eaſt- Anglia being expoſed to their continual ta. 
vages, it is not to be expected the affairs of the church ſh 
Proceed i in a regular courſe. Faſt-Avglia had no biſhop fi 
above two hundred years ; and in Northumberland, the fcc 5 
Hagulſtad was reduced to fo wretched a ftate, that having 
Jong been without a- biſhop, it was forced at laſt to be united 
to York. During Alfred's gs po the biſhoprics of Leicche 
and Lincoln were United, and the ſce removed to Dorcheſter, 
where it continued till the reign of William the Cong bern, 
when it was tranſlated again to Lincoln. I have already me. 
tioned the ercction of the three new biſhoprics in ate 
and therefore it is needleſs to ſay any thing more of then 
This is all that occurs, unless J were to give a liſt of tho 
names of the biſhops that ſucceeded in each fee, which wou!! 
Help to lead me too far. They who have a mind to it, may conſul: 
Englith hif- Dr, Heylin, who has publiſhed a book upon that ſubſed, 
3 where you have the year of the inſtalment of every biſhop. 
1709. 
The coun. The councils held in this interval, were properly mixt 
oils, aſſemblies, conſiſting of the clergy and nobility, and termed 
5 in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, that is, an aſſembly of wiſe men, 
or rather Micel-Synod, which ſignifies in the fame language, 
the great or general aſſembly. Both theſe names were ren- 
dered in Latin by the woid Concilium. But becauſe ia the' 
aſſemblies, laws and ordinances relating to the church as we!! 
as the ſtate, were enacted, ſeveral of them are reckoned among 
the councils or ſynods. "Ki for the councils purely eccleſiall 
Cal, it does not appear there were any, from Egbert to La- 
ward the Martyr. 
Synod ef Next to the aſſembly at Wincheller, where Ethe elwulph ' 
| Graetleys* gie to have giyen a grant of the tithes, the molt conſiderable 
928. With 10g ard to religious 2 ffairs, was the ſyn god of oo , 
Spelman. jn the reign of Athclitan, | The c canons or laws of this coll 


Conc. vl. 
p. 396. a. are nine. 


55 Fred fc at. TIT : fee at St.  Crediton, or Kirton, Speed, p. 241 
Ger manz in Cornwal, Which was arter= i In, Oxf6rgfhint, ”. 
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The Iſt enjoins the payment of tithes &. 15 

The 114 commands the magiſtrates to put the laws in exe- 
cution againſt thoſe that were convinced by all the cucum- 
ſtances of an ordeal trial!. . 

The IIld is againſt witchcraft and highwaymen. 

The IVch relates to the towns where the money was to be 
coined. At Canterbury there were to be ſeven mints, four 
for the king, two for the archbiihop, and one for the abbot 
of St. Auguſtine's. Rocheſter was to have three, tyo for the 
king, and one for the biſhop nw. Po 

The Vth regulates the circumſtances and formalities of the 
ordeal trial, to know whether the perſon accuſed were guilty 
or not. And here we have two things worth remarking. 
The firſt is, that the prieſts are ſpoken of as fixed or ſettled 
in certain places, Whence it is plain, that in thoſe days they 


did not live together in common, but each bad his particular 


church. The iecond is, that the accuſed perſon was to. re- 


ccive the conſecrated bread. Whence it may be inferred, 


that ſince the euchariſt was called bread after the conſecra- 


tion, the church of England was far from believing tranſub- 
ſtantiation. | | 


The V lth forbids buying and felling on Sunday. | 
The VIIth is againſt perjurics and falſe witneſſes s. 
The Villth orders the biſhops to aſſiſt the judges in the 


execution of the laws, and to fit upon the bench with the 


k To which is added the king's or- 
der to all his officers and governors, to 
maintain a poor man in diet and cloaths; 
namely, that out of every two of his 
ville, or towns, there ſhould be given 
an amphora, or nine gallons of meal, a 


gammon of hacon, or a ram worth four- 


pence, They were each of them alſo 


to manumile a ſlave, Spelman, Conc, 
vol. 1. p. 398. 5 


I See the manner of this trial at length, 
in the Diſſertation on the Government 
and Laws of the Anglo Saxons. 

m London was to have eight, Win- 
cheſter ſix, Lewis, Southampton, Exe- 
ter, Shaftſbury, Warcham, two each, 


Ind every other great town was to have 
one, If any perſon belonging to theſe 


mints was found guilty of debaſing the 
coin (which was to be all of one ſort) his 


tight hand was to be cut off, and nailed 


upon the out- ſide of the mint, See Spel- 
man, Conc, vol. i, p. 399. The ſame 
FProtntment was mage by Athelſtan, 


The 


only he ordered that (beſides the places 
here mentioned) Canterbury ſhould have 


ſeven, Rocheſter three, Haſtings and 


Chicheſter one each, sc. Set Leg. 64. 


in Wilkins. 


n The penalty is, not to be believed 
afterwards, and to be debarred of chriſ- 
tian burial. 1 

o In this ſame council were ſome re- 


markable civil laws enacted, particu- 


larly one aggainſt thieves, requiring, that 
if a thief be taken in the fact, no man 
mall ſpare him, if he be above twenty 


years Ol, a0 had ſtole any thing above 
the value of eight-pence. If any ons 
do contrery thereto, he ſhall pay the 
value of {ne thief's head, and make 
amends for the fault, and yet the thief 
bimſelf hall get be ſpared ; Who if he 


contumacicufly make refiftance, or fly 
for it, thall find no favour, A thief 
caſt into priſon ſhall there ſtay forty 


days, and then after the payment of one 
hundred and twenty ſhillings, be diſ- 


charges ; 
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p. 425. 


Odo's con- 
{titutions, 
923. 
Spelman, 
Conc, vol, 1, 


p. 415. 
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The IYXth lays a fine upon remiſs and negligent magiſtratez 
which was to be paid to the biſhop ?. 

Wo find another ſynod, or mixt aſſembly, in the reion «© 
Edmund, wherein the ceremonies of marriage, and pretinj. 
nary ſecurities the parties were to give one another, ire 
ſettled. 

I have ſpoken elſewhere of the council where Edgar ha 
rangued ſo ſtrenuouſiy againſt the ſecular prieſts, and of eye. 
ral others, that were aſlembled on occaſion of the Controverſy 
between the monks and clergy, and therefore mall ny DOthing 
more of them here. 

To the eccleſiaſtical laws paſted at theſe general afembli fr 

or councils, _y be aptly ſubjoined certain conſtitutiot; 

made in thoſe days. T he t ten following are Odo y Arc hbiſhoy 
of Canterb vary: | 

The Iſt threatens all thoſe who! injure the church | in = 
property with exc eee aer e 

The 11d exhorts princes [and other great men] to be g0. 
verned by the directions of the biſhops, becauſe God has cl. 
truſted them with the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

The IIId admoniſhes biſhops to diſcharge their duty 4, with- 
out any Mercenary views, Or reſpect of perions. 

The IVth and Vth give good advice to the clergy. 

The VIth does the fame with rezard to the monks. 

The VIIch prohibits unlawful marriages, upon the ſcore 
of nearneſs of relation, bur the ones of conſanguinity and 


= Ant) are not recited. 


Mal. iii, 12. 


Other con- 
ſtitutions. 


: Spelman, 


. 


The VIIIch recommends unity and charity among chriſtians, 


The IXth preſſes faſting on Wedgellays, F ridays, and e 


four Ember weeks. 


The Xth chjoins the punctual payment of tithes, From 
reaſons taken out of the Old T eſtament, without any men- 
tion of Ethelwulph' s Charter. 

There are other conſtitutions, publiſhed He king Edgar, 
but the author of them is unknown. The principal are, 

The Iſt, which confirms the civil privileges and immunities 
of the church, and orders the payment of tithes 


charged; but his kindred muſt give ſe- p Namely, of the dioceſe where the 
curity for his goed behaviourz after magiſtrate lived. 

which if he ſtesl 3 -ain, they muſt either q That is, to £0 and preach about 
pay the value of his head, or bring him their dioceſe every hear, &c. 

back to priſon; and in caſe one reſiſt, r The IIId orders the payment 5 the 
he ſhall pay to the king, or to any other tithe ef cattle before Whitſuntide, ot 
whom it concerns, the value of his own the fruits of the earth before the ow 
head; and if any defend him, he ſhall nox, and of ſeeds at the feaſt of St. Mar- 


pay to tl he King one hundred and twenty tin, Spelman, p. 444. 
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OF) EN 1 A N D. 
And the Vth, by which the ſolemnity of Sunday i is to be- 


in at three o'clock on Saturday in the afternoon ?. 
In this reign were publiſhed a body of canons *, of which 
the following are particularly remarkable, 


By the Vth, if a prieſt received any injury, the complatne 


was to be preferred to the ſynod, who were to treat the caſe, 


as if the injury had actu- ily been done to the whole body of 
the clergy, and take care that ſatisfaction be made at the diſ- 


cretion of the biſhop of the dioceſe. 


The Xlth enjoins the pricits to learn ſome employment; in 


order to get their livelihood in caſe of misfortune. 


The XVIIth orders parents to teach their children the 


Lord's Prayer and the Apoſtles Creed, without which they 


were neither to be admitted to the eucharilt, nor buried in 


conſecrated ground. 


The XXIXth forbids the varying in churches all thoſe that 


Y were not of known and approved probity. 


The XXXIId prohibits the prieſts from offciuting without 


the ſervice-book before them, for fear the truſting to their me- 


mories might make them miſtake. 


By the XXXVIth, no perſon was to eat or drink before | 


the receiving the communion. 


The XXXVIIIth enjoins the prieſt to hive the boly FF x ON | 


rift always ready by him: but in caſe it grew fo ſtale that it 
could not be caten without diſguſting the palate, it was to be 
burnt in a clear fire, and the afhes laid under the altar. Hence 
it is ealy to ſee what the church's opinion was then of the 


euchariſt, ſince it was believed it could grow ſtale, and was 


to be burnt alter it was ſpoiled. | 
The LIIld forbids the cating of blood u. 


After theſe canons, there follows a very particular Fees of 
confeſſion, with what penances the confeſtor is to enjoin. 


We find here that the penitent was ordered to ſay the Lord's 
Prayer threeſcore times a day, but not ſo much as one Ave 


Maria; a clear evidence, that the praying to the Virgin —_ 


was not yet introduced into the church. 


s d to continue en break of day 


on Monday, Spelman, p. 445. Edgar 


regulation of religious houſes, In thoſe 


in the book belonging to Winchefter 


cathedral, Edgar makes himſelf general 
of the monks, and queen of the nuns, 
Spelman, p. 447. 

N Thels canons were rranſlated by 


| tainment. 


Sir H. Spelman, from a Saxon manu- 


ſcript in Bonnet-College in Cambridge. 
made ſeveral other conſtitutions for the 


*Tis not known where or by what au- 


fi. they were drawn up, Coll. Eccl. 


Hiſt. p. 186. 


0 The LXIVth declares kuntng an . 
_ hawking 


prieft, whey is to make books his entex- 


Nothin; g . 


"are improper diverſions for a 


Spe Iman. 
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Swithin, 


Numbert. 


Alfred. 


Scotus. 
Aſſer. vit. 
Alf. 


have granted a charter of the tithes to the ch” 
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Nothing more remains relating to the church of those days, 


but to give a brief account of the moſt noted perions for piety 
and learning, 


The firſt ſaint we meet with is Swithin or Swithun » „ who 
having been preceptor to king Ethelwulph, was promoted tb 
the fee of Wincheſter. By his advice Ethelwulph is ſaid to 
This 
alone was ſufficient to gain him a ſaintſhip, though he had 
been diſtinguiſhed upon no other account. But beſides this, 
he is affirmed to have wrought many miracles, with which | 
do not think proper to ſwell this abridgment. 

Humbert, biſhop of Eaſt-Anglia, maſtacred, or, if Yeu 
will, martyr'd by the Danes, with king Edmund, has the 
honour alſo of being ranked with the ſaints. 

Alfred the Great, independently of his royal dignity, vas 
one of the moſt conſiderable for his piety and learning. 

Johannes Scotus, ſirnamed Erigena, that is, Iriſhman, 
[Treland being then called Erin] lived at this time, He hai 
acquired a great reputation in France, where Charles the Bad 


_ entertained "him at his court, and uſed to converſe with him 


with great familiarity 7, when Alſred invited! nim into Eng- 
land. 


At firſt he was the king's preceptor in languages and 
the other ſciences; afterwards he taught at Oxford, from 


whence, in all probability, he was removed to Malmſbur, 


-fince_ it was in this monaſtery that he 1 IS ſaid to be ſtabbed to 
death by his ſcholars with penknives. 


| he Was engaged by che em peror s order in the e con · 


Before he left France, 


@ paraphraſlical tranflation of Bede 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and a ſhort ge- 
nealogy of the kings of the . . 
Saxons, Poſterity had ſo great a ve- 


| w He was bred a monk at Win- 
cheſter, where he was made abbot. 
Malm. 

x He was twelve years of age be- 
fore he cculd read, which he firſt be- 


gan to Jerrn upon this occaſion, His 


mother _—_ him one day mightily 
delighted with a little bock, beautifully 
adorned with capital letters in gold and 
other colours, 


ſaid 


and his 
brother's hea ing, 


in his 


Alfred, who knew 
not ſo much as his letters, though 
twelve years old, applied himſelf ſo 


| diligently to his buſineſs, that he never 
left till he could read and repeat the 


book to his mother. From this time, 


be had a great reliſh for books, and 


Rudied hard. There is extant of this 


monarch's works relating to hiſtory, 


neration for his memory, that he hat 


the title of ſaint ſometimes beſtow: 
upon him, and what is more, hs 
game fancs in the calendar of tbe 
Eng]: h Martyrology, printed in 16, 


and in two Saxon Calendars cited by 
6 She would give 
that book to him that ſhould firſt 

de get it by hea. 1 


the annotator on the Saxon tranl- 
lation of the N. T. The day of his 
death is regiſtered on the 26th « of 
October. 

y The emperor one day, as he was 
ſitting oppoſite ro him at table, aſk1n; 


him merrily, „ Quid intereſt init 


« Scotum & fotum ?”* He repl.c0, 
cc Menſa tantum.'** Which the em- 
perot took in good part. Hoved. 


cerning 


o F ENGL AN P. 


cerning the nature of the Euchariſt. In bis treatiſe 2 upon: 
this ſuͤbject, he ſtrongly argued againſt Paſcaſius's doctrine, 
who maintained, the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt to be 
the ſame that was born of the bleſſed virgin. It muſt needs 
be, that the contrary opinion defended by Scotus, was not 
looked upon then as heretical], ſince it prevented not Alfred 
from inviting him into England, from having a very great 


ecſteem for him, and intrulting him with "the education of 


youth, Nay it is certain, he was honoured as a ſaint an 


a martyr after his death. Roger de Hovecen ſays, Scotus at 


” firſt had an obſcure burial, but afterwards a miraculous light 
- ſhining over his grave for ſeveral nights together, the monks 
of St. Lawrence's removed his body into their church, and 
buried it cloſe. by the altar, His epitaph alſo, the antiquity 


| whereof, according to Malmſbury, appears from the ſtructure 


and diction of the verſes * is expreſs for his paſſing for a 
ſaint, when that was made, All theſe circumſtances are a 
ſtrong preſumption, at leaſt, that Tranſubſtantiation was not 


the doctrine of the church of England at that time. For 


had it been ſo, how was it poſhble the Engliſn ſhould honour 


as a faint one that had ſo openly combated their opinions? 


„ ſaints on the ſourth of the Ides of November.” He more- 
over adds, „ that his name had been inſerted even in the 
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Roman Martyrology, and did remain there till expunged 
by Cardinal Beronius.” This hiftorian indeed pretends; 
_ BY. 8 retracted his ſormer errors, but gives us no authority 
for what he ſays: He only alledges, that without a recan— 
tation it is not likely the church would bave honoured his 


memory. But this is ſuppoſing that P'ranſubſtantiation was the 
doctrine of the church at that time, which mutt firſt be proved, 
before this argument can be of any force. 


Grimbald lived alſo in the ſame century. He was one of G 


25 Tbis books was condemned by the that which goes under hu name of 


1 C uncil of Verceils in 1050, Bering. Natram er Bertram. ut Mabill:a 
by * Eyilt, 24 Rich. It is now loſt, thougn confutes ibis opinion. 


Lone wall have it to be the lame with 


A Candace hoc Tumulo ſanctus Soph; fa To anne, 
Qui ditatue erat jam vivens dogmate miro 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere Reg num, IO 
Wo mervit, Sancti 1 Sæcula cu2, Malm. 


Vor. . 4 . Ha 
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= This inference a little perplexes the Roman Catholics. Hows- Crefiv's 
ever, one of their hiſtorians does not ſcruple to own, that 
the name of Scot is regiſtered in the fipplement of the 
1 Gallican Martyrology, and commemorated among the p. 772. 


Ch: urch H 2 
ſtory of Eng- 


Jrimbale, 
the firſt claſs for his learning, and had 2 great reputation. Abe, 


* * * | | . 1 Þ. 
He was invited into England by Alfred the Great, (who ws 5 
acquninted with him at Rheim: 5) and preferred to the MOVE. : 
| ment of the new abby at Wincheſter. 6-0 
Aﬀerius Among the Engliſhmen, eminent for their learning, Af. 
enevenll. ſerius was one of the moſt conſiderable. He wrote the lie of 
Alfred the Great in 893, and died biſhop of St. David's i, 
Waics . Ile mult not be confounded with another of the 
ſame name, biſhop of Sherburn, who died in 883. 
Wereſrid, vw cref {rid, biſhop of Vorcciler in Mercia, lived In the 
Aller. rel! n Of King Buthred. WI hen the Danes became TONY 
wr Mercia, he retired into F dance, from whence he was rec, 
=_ by! King Alfred. He tranflated the dialogues of Gregory | 
i, Great into Saxon, and having a <quired a gricat reputation 
4" When living, he was: rc iftered a aint after his death. 
N Plegmund. | leomund, 30 As archbiſh 0p of Canterbury, paſſod = 
4 a very Ic e prelate, and was ba ticularly eminent ſor his 
1 4 7 Wo) y . . - . > 
4 fk in divinity. | | 
4 [> EW 3 9 N 0 b * b . / | 
i Donulf. Dunulf had been an herdſman. He ais affirmed by fon: 
i to be the ſame that meltered Alfred, whilſt the Danes wer 
1 1afters- of tho kin dem. Ho vever this be, he had the goed 
N fortunc to be know n to this prince, who finding him a pc 
4 ſon of a genius fuperior to wy birth and employ ment, et 
a him infiructed in learning, and promoted him afterwards ty 
4 the ſce of Winchefter. As this city was the n the motto. 
| polis of Weſlex, Where Alfred kept his uſual reſidence, he 
uſed the advice of this prelate in affairs of the greateit mo- 
ment. - en en 
Tulfig. Wulſig bist _ of London, had alſo a grcat ſhare in A 
fre: d's e! teen, as a Ppears by his lerter to chis prelate pretzs 
| to his tranllakion of Gregory's Paſtoral, _ 
Neots. ; Ne. 615 WAS 41] ahbat diſti nuit med for his birth, learning. 
rezularity, and zeal for promoting the intereſt of the truc x. 
b. He Wa. bred 2 M51 . of Meuenevta by F lorence of Worcefler and cthe⸗ 
or St. David's, hom the king pre This treatiſe was firſt” publiſhcd 
V1iied upon, with 71 ch 2465 Ko come aichbiſhop Parker In the ol Q 849 
to court, on condition he ſhouts ſtave characker. A few edition is lately ge 
theie fx. months, and at his abby out by Mr. Wile, Fellow of 2 
fix menths, by ters. He wrote the College, Oxford, ho ith a vingic; | 
life ef Alfred to the 4 both year of bis the conteſted clauſe about the 5 
age. 1. e. 10 the. year 89 3, according qoity of Ox ford. Another 15 4 
20 bis computation, It was continued been pi une by Dr. Gale, an 5 
to Alfred's death by fem“ läter hand. title of Aſerius's Annals. The tert 8 
He ſhews through the wiice a great e©d editor does SI queſtion but It 5 
dcal of modeſty,” Bermentions nothing.” true off. ſpring of - Aſſerjus. be | 
of the viſtuonary dialogue betwixt Al- calls it the Chrenicle of St. Nec : 
_Jred and St. Cuthbert, de. nich, other Cauſe he found it in that menafetz. 3 
hiftorians lag 1 whit on. 125 15 copie d 8 | 11 : 
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GFN L AND. 
heion. Some. ſay, he was nearly related to king Aiired, and 
Ghee that he was deſcended from the blood-royal of Halt 
unglia. He died in 890 in Cornwall, where he left his name 
to the town of Neotſtow or St. Neod's © 
Odo, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was th 


— 


ts: 
hack the good fortune to know and -elith tie Chriſtian 
religion, and for that reaſon was expelled his father's houſe, 
In this extremity, he put him ſelf into the ſervice of an 
Engliſh nobleman, who had him baptized, and ſent him to 


ſchool. When he became capable he entered into orders, 
in the reign of Edward the Elder. His zeal, virtue and ca- 


C4 4 4-4 — 
9 


pacity, gained him o great character, that Athelſtan made 


* 
Anglian-Dane. The Duph he was Porz 6 f J. agan parents he 


- him "biſhop of Sherburn. Some aſcribe to the efcacy-of 


his prayers, the glorious victory; obtained by that prince 


over the Danes at Brunanburgh. Odo had no Iefs intereſt 


with king Edmund, who reſolved to Promote him to the 


archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury; but Odo modeltly EXC: 5 


himſelf, telling the! ing his abilities were too fender for 1 


high a poſt. The king not admitting his excuſe, he 1 3 


alledged, that tr: anlations were not warrantable by the Canons. 
This ſeruple. being removed, by the examples of Juſtus and 
Mellitus, who were tranſlated from Rocheſter and London to 
Canterbury, he ſtarted another objection, and alledged, that 
the archbiſhops from Auguſtin downwards having been all 


. 


monks 4, he looked upon himſelf as unqualifi. 80 for that 


28 


ſtation, ſince he had not been educated under any religious 


the ſce of Canterbury. As he became aſterwals 
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rule. This new diſkculty was alſo got over by ſending to 


the abbot of Fleury in France, and entreating him to admit 


— 


Odo into his { ſociety. Thus the prelate h: ving nothing more 


to object, accepted at length, though with great reluct 
as A. vigorous 


champion for the monks, it may be preſumed, this was one 


of the chief reaſons for placing AK among the moſt il- 


juſtrious eccleſiaſticks of his time. He is ſaid alſo to have 


the gift of miracles, which the favourers of the monks ſeldom 
tailed to be honoured with. 


Dunſtan wouid make a large article here, did I not think 


c Where he was buried, and when a third time removed 0 Cr and Mif- 

ear! Alic's ſeat in Huntingtonſhire ner! in 1217. | 

was turned into a monaſtery upon his d There were ſeveral that in all 

account, his bedy Was removed thi- probability Were not 101 - 

he er, and the town before called Al- herd, whom Bede, Ib, iv; cap. i. cails 
iIphsbury; was from him named St, a prieſt, and Nothelm, who Tucceeded 

ots. F:om whence hi- bones weie Tatwine; 


N „ 


* 
L 
A. 
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ſon of an Faſt- Od 


— 


2. 4a dan: 
what J have cliewhere ſaid of. him ſuffciently makes known. -- | 
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his character. There are modern hiſtorians, even among tha 
proteſtants themſelves, who, carried away by the teſtimonies 
' of the ancient writers, have given great commendations 0 
this pretended ſaint, without conſidering upon what doubtfi ! 
authorities they proceed. It is highly Probable, that Dun. 1 
-an's firm adherence to the monks, was the ground of thoſe 
cxceſſive praiſes bettowea on him, of which, perhaps, he 
N _ would otherwile have been deemed unworth 
; Ethelwald The ſame may be ſaid of Ethelwald, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
«xc Oſwald. and Olwald, biſhop of V+ 'orceſter firſt, and afterward. 
archbiſhop of York, Their great zeal in the cauſe of. tho 
if) | monks, is doubtleſs what contributed moſt to their bi d. 
The monks, being almoſt the only writers in thoſe days, 
have drawn the characters of perſons according to their preju- 
dices or intereſts. 

Turketul, king Edmund's near relation, and han 
became famous in this age, for preferring a cloyſter to a cou 
where he lived in great reputation. But what raiſed his mert 
molt with the hiſtorians, was his rebuildino and reſtoring t9 
its former ſplendor, the abby of Croyland A demoliſhed by 

the Danes. | — 


Ferketul, 


x. 
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e The famous tory of St, Dunſtan relicks; among the reſt Ingulpku:, (p. 
and the Devil is thus related vy ttie 51. Hift, Croyl. dit. Gale.) ment NS 
monkiſh hiftorians. As St, Dunſtan the thumb of St. Bartholomew tte 
was one day buſied in his cell ncar apoſtle, given him when chancellor 
Glaſſenbury, in making a geld cup of 3 the emperor z he had ſo ent JON 

curious workmanſhip, the devil appear- netation for it, that he always can 
ed to him in a beautiful form, tempt- it about him, and when in any dar get, 
ing him to ſin, Dunſtan perceiving in croſſed himſ-If with it. The naming 
ſpirit who he was, tales a red-hot of bells, together with the beneciRicn, 


pair of tongues, and catching bold of 


the devil by the noſe, made him how! 
in ſuch a terrible manner, that he was 
heard all over the neighbourhcod. Hig. 
I'olvch, p. 270. Edit, Gale, Brompt. 
p. 878, 879. a 

f Turketul left the monaſtery at his 
death in poſleſſion of man) cuticus 


as a defenſative againſt thunder an: 
lightning, being introduced in this a: 
by pope John. XIV. Turketul cast a 
great bell, which he called Gutlilr, 
His ſucceſſor taking the hint, adde“ 
ſome more to it, and made the fir? 
tunzable ring of bells in Eng a3! 
Ingulph, p. 53. 
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BOOK V. 


2 ning 25 reigns of the kings of Ex GLAND, from 
Ernzla ED II. to tbe Norman Con au, Ws 20 


ſpace of about tignty-eight years. 


—Þ 4 EF | II F | © R E D II. 


FT ER the murder of E dward, tha was no pre- : ot, 
tence to refuſe the crown to his brother Ethelred, Ethelree 11, 
who was the only prince of the royal family, and e 

| too young to be accuſed of partaking in his mother's. 

crime. Accordingly, Dunſtan could not help crowning him * 

being then but twelve years of age, though he plainly foreſaw 5 

it would prove fatal to his whole party. It is affirmed, that G. 2 ms 

1 at his coronation foretold, by the ſpirit of prophecy, | 70 8 ap 
the calamities England was going to be expoſed to in his © 


reign. But predictions. of this nature are eh o be ſuſ- 1 
ngulph. 


2284. 


a He v was crowned at Kingfion 4580 25: Sax, Annal. Hu: atin ned. lib. v. 


Brompr, p. 877. | : 
9 d 3 | _ pected, 
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pected, when attributed to ſaints, ſuch as Dunſtan, by 
thors ho wrote after the event. However this be, the Nec) . 
Sax, Ann. had very different thoughts of this new reign : they fatter 0 
them ſelves, they were about to enjoy a ſtate of trau ulity 
under a prince vrho had: ready given an inſtance of his , 
nature, in bitterly lamenting the death of the King his bro. 
M-'mb. et ther, though it procured him the crown: an hi! eine 0 
Promp. his tcars appeared fo unſeaſonable to his mother, that cate 
ing up a wax-taper in a paſſion, ſhe beat him fo unmercifully 
Vi h it, that he could not endure the ſight of a wax- light 
ever after. 
. toll thing Ethelred did aſter his coronation; Was to 
Sax. Annal. remove the bed 4 i the late king to Shaft {bury ch urch. 
H. Bu tis Hard ly had he petſormel this office, but he found himtelf . 
tacked by the Danes, Who fuffered him to enjoy no rence 
His chärac- dü tring the reſidue of his lift ſe. If this prince had followed the 
| ter. 1 AN. 8 cf his pie deceſſors, pernaps he would have cauſed the 
8. Mam b. old i waders to have laid aſide all thou ohts of any attempts 
upon England. But his natural cowe ardice, joined to an ex. 


treme flugoil jnneſsÞ, an inſatiable avarice, and many other 


mo 


fs 


failings, ſoon let them ſee, he was not like to prove wry 
ſo: midable enemy. For 1! «ty years paſt th cy ſeemed to have 


Joreot England, and the Eygliſh on their {ide to have a 
all remembrance of the calamit ies they had ſuffered from t 
hands of theſe cruel enemies. However, after fo long an in- 
terval „during which the 3 ſettled in England, ſecmel 
to . ent ertaincd the ſame affection for this their ſecond 
country as the natives them'elves, the foreign Danes dener 5 

their invaſions. They no . appeared, but the ct 
reſuming their old in 25 nations, joit ned their ee in 
order to free themſelves f. am the dominion of the Engiiin. 


981. The Daniſh rovers made their firſt attempt on Sor wHtoamp: 
. LES ton, * here they V 80 W ith ſeven ips, , and after plun“ ert. 7 
renew 


nval.gns, 
gas devaftations into Cor na). 


b This cowaraly and Hugg'ih tem- cap. 2. De Geſt. Reg. Ang. But th. 


per of his was prebicted by Dun has very much the air or a monkiſl al 
itan, When at his baptiim (like Cen- perdon. 

2 be the emperor, from thence e They clt ner e * Or carried cap- 
cralle, Covre ny ru 4 he 7£d- the tive, almot all the inhabitants, by Nc) 
fut, WI i. 1 Mcalmebury 15850 diſ- Carne from th ence to the Isle of Th. 
tir bed Du unft: tan fo, thit ät mace him ad plunzered it; and another. be 


« - "5 
Wear, © By Ccd and Sc. Marr, this ra: aged Cheſter. S. Dunelm. p. 101. 
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eir the town and 1 adjacer t con: try ©, they carried the fame 
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for the monks after Ed Zar's de: 
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This year another band landing at Portland, pillagad and box, Anne 
Fo. Iams 
ſacked the country round about, aſter Which the * Dice cded * "Fahy Tha 
clewhere, to cherca e their ſpoils *, | 
"Theſe frequent deſcents were ſo much the more incommo— 982 
gious to the Envlifh, as having ſo many coafts to guard, they The advan 
| OS 


knew. not where to afiemble and expect the enemy. If n Danrs in 
any time they happened to have It in their power to give them the was: 
battle, all the advantage they could Zain, in caſe fortune fa 

voured them, was to recover the plunder. But when they 
themſelves were 0 the country was ſure to be ex- 
poſed to all imaginable erueliics before another army could be 
allembled. Very often, whilſt the Englith troops were upon 
tne march, £9 oppole one of theſe bands, they were forced 
to change their rout, and maich where the danger ſcemed 
more preſſing. Thus, what care ſocver might be taken, 
one part of tne kingdom was always expoſed, ſince there was 


no forſzetng where che pyrates would land. There was but 


he wat, 


one way to rems dy this inconvenience, which was to keep 


a fleet at ſea ſtrong enough to c. gage the Danes, before they 
landed their tr z0p5. - But: a time of minority was not very 
prope der to take f uch a precaution. Ws 

In this manner paſted the firſt ten years of this reign, It 
would be needleſs to deſcribe the ravazes committed by the 


T 
Danes during that time. It is eaſv to imagine the whole 


kingdom was a ſcene of murders, conflagrations, plundetings, 


and other devaſtations, Which, after ſome ort intermiſſions, 
were continually renewed. 


During theſe troubles, Elfric, duke of Mercia, one of the 
beſt ſapports of his country, died in 983. 
It | Y I 


983. 


His little regard The 2 


ith, was probably the reaſon of Eifric 
of their reporting, among their votaries, that he was eaten duke of 


up of lice, Alfric his ſon fucceeded him, : Mercia. 


Sa 1X. Ann 
The next year Ethel vold, biſhop of W . one of Hoveden. 


Dunſtan's confidents, and a great friend of the monks, de. 984. 

parted alſo this life. He is faid to have ſounded a dozen Decth of 
monaſteries. If that be true, he was, no doubt, aſſiſted by 4 np 05 
the liberality of che two former Kings, with whom he was it ale 
ofcat favour © | 

the credit 'of the monk s declined very much in the reign 54.1. 

of Ethel Ired, as well by reaſon of the frequent invaſions of: Fees t 
the 1) ancs, as becauſe the people, fan of their misfortunes, **- 


2 


Qu 


This year alſo 0 hs of i Ge mand; beſides thoſe of moſt other peo- 


was deſtroyed by fie, but by w] 


hat acci- ple, who then locked upon ſuchi works 
| as Meritorious, Tyr. p 


4 


dent is unknown, 
6 5 g : WIT TEEN 
e He had the king's purſe at com- 


. 21. 
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49 
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986. 
Say. Ann. 
F. nighron. 
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were regardless of every thing elſe. Nav, they began to mic. 


truſt che ſanity of the monks, not being able to forbear 


wondering, that men who had obtained from heaven fo may 
miracles on their own private account, could not by their 
merits and pravcrs ſecure the kingdom from the calamities it 
Vas nceliantly expoſed to. On the other h and, as their cre. 
dit with tic former kings had helped to acquire them a preg: 
reputation, ſo this King's dilinclination to them turned preatly 


to their PrejuCic e. Ethelred, whoſe thoughts were not taken 


up with religion, put the monks and other eccleſiaſtics upon 


a level with the reſt of his ſubjects. He gave a convinei Ih 


proof how little he regarded ike clergy, in a difference he. 


tween him and tne biſhop of Rocheſter. "The biſnop 1 | 


ing haughtily retuled to comply with ſome demand « i ihe 
King's, he deed the ſoldiers to lay waſte the lands betone 
ing to the Cathedral, dedicated to St. Andrew f, In vain od 


the biſhop threaten him with vengeance from: the ap oltle, 


and cauſe archbiſhop Dunſtan to. interpoſe in his quarrel : 


— Ethelred ſighted both, mor could be appealed, but by FS 


ney 5. Dunſtan, diſpleaſed to the higheſt degree at this be- 


haviour, dejiounce d upon the king and his council the judg- 


Dunſtan 
Io{es his 
credit, | 
| Dunitan's 
| death. 


Sax. 42 n 


Oſwald 
archb 6 
of York 
dies, 
Sax. Ann, 


ments of God, ready to fall on their heads, for preſuming 10 
jay ſacrilegious hands on the church's property : but he was 


not heard, His credit was funk fo lou, that hardly was he 


known to be alive; ſo carcſul were the new miniſters to de- 


preſs him. He died quickiy after, in the year 988, not ſo 
mch of old age, as of grief and vexation to fee himſelf no 


longer diftiogn! [hed as formerly.“ 5 

Oswald, archbiſhop of York. ſoon followed bim. He was 
his particular friend, and one of the three prelates that go- 
verned the church during the reign of Edgar. The death | 
of theſe patrons of the nionks, a contagious diſtemper which 
{xept away multitudes, a: nd moreover the continual invaſions 


of the Danes, put an end to the quarre] between the ſecular 


and regular clergy, in bach manner, that is was never mate 


| heard of. 


901. 


The D nes 


. Jovade Eng- 


| 12 nd again. 


After the Dancs ha: 1 pillaged the coaſts of Engl and ten yeais 
together, they gave over their ravages for about two years. 
This intermifſion put the Engliſh in hopes s, their enemies hav- 
ing turned their . s to ſome other country, would for 


the future ICAVE the in guie ; But theſe hopes Were {i} ONh- 


Sax 5 An . 


ed the lands of the Ca hedral. Maltieb. Ps 2314. N42. nisb. p. 82. 
. Sh . 3 , g 1. 


lived. In 991, Juli and Guthmund, two Daniſh captai 


e TY ln | Gi ge to Köche, . P. elm. | | 
Dt not being able to tak i he waſt- | * One Hundred Pounds. Knighton, 


| lo nd 0 | 
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ſonde a great body of troops at Gipſwich, in Suffolk. Hoveden. 
Whilſt they were buſy in plunder! ng, Brithnoth, duke of Eaſt- S. Dunelm. 
Anglia, a dvanced towards them, in expec Jation to ſurpriſe 
them, but found them too v. ell prepared: he was overthrown, 
and his defeat expoſe d the cou nay to greater dev aſflations. 
Ihe victorious Danes havipg nothing more to fear, pene- 
trated ſtill farther into the cou Nt, W here they committed 
terrible ravages. Ethelred, being without an army, and un- Ethelred 
able to flop their progreis, was perſuaded by Syric, arch- gives them 
biſhop of Canterbury, to give them a large ſum to be gone i. e. 
Perhans he would hav? ated \ viſer, If, in imitation of Alfred 
aid Ldgar, he nat) laid out Pk money in fortifying the king- 
dom 2 gainſt their infults. However this be, the arch biſhop O 
ad vie c was deemed afterwards very fatal to England. The 
preſent given to this band ſerved o: 1 to allure others, who be- 
EZ imo no leſs greedy of money, thoug ht ey had an cqual right 
em. ake advantage of {ne weakneſs of the E ngliſh. 

F „cats 2 fer another of their ficets: failing up the Hum- 5 
ber, te pirates A e on the north tide, and ravaged in a Another 


mercileG manner all that belor wed to the Engliſh in thoſe Daniihflect, 
Sax. Ann. 


* : ay 


(3 
(3 
+, 
dil 
J 


; qUATECTT.: itheired ſent an army againſt them, under the s. Dunclm. 
command of three earls, Fræena, Frithegiſt, and Goodwin: 

but the generals having led their ſorces in fight o the cne— 

mies, were the tit the it turned their backs, and by their 

ſhameful cowardice occaſioned the Jols of the army. The 

Kin ba imprudently truſted theſe three lords with his 

tore es, . ho being of Daniſn extract ion, were ſuſpected of 
5 Ire: 5 4 & wy. f 

n gre it ſoever hs mil ſeries ini ge hitherto on En gland 904. 


by theſe fore £1gners might be, it is certain they were nothing Seen and 
1; corpariſon of what followed. Sweyn, king of Denmark, Oluds zu- 
7 Lade Eng- 
nd Glaus *, kin g of Norway, allured by the ſucceſs of their]. oy, 
ſubſécts in F 1 land, wanted to ſhare in the ſpoil brought from 
thence every year. Fo that purpoſe, ficting out a numerous 
ſleet they entered the Thames, and landed their troops near 
Lenden: they.maie ſeveral attempts to become maſters of S. Dunelm. 


' ' . | . * ü 1 ; 
tue city, but meeting with a braver reliftance than tey 1ma- G.Malmeb, 
| w 3 e 9 | lib. 31, cap. 


* 
- _ * . _ £ 8 - : C 


k h And by the dukes Frnelward and beſides that one was king of Nor- Hig 

2 415 ric, and the reſt of the nobility, 44:4, which cannot be ſaid of the other, 

F. Dunclm, p. 162. Chron, NON 5 Anlaff muſt have been exceeding old, 
152. | - _ ſince ſevinty years before he was a ge- 

% 1. Ten. tt oule nd pounds, Sax. Annal. neral. Hiſtorians not. carefully diſtin- 

. 97. guiſhing the princes that weie called An- 


k Some prete nd Olaus, or obph, was Jatt or Olaf, made Selden ſay, it Ws a 
be ame with Anlaff, mentioned in the name which bred great confetion in the 

BE :ctigns of Edmund- and Edrgd. But Engliſh hiſtory, Rapin. : 
| gined, 


Home. 


„ THE HISTORY 


gined, retired. To make themſelves amends for the t;. 
ſpent in vain before London, they went and plundered es 

Baca | | f 
Hampſhire, and Suſſex, threatening to lay waſte the wp, 


II“ 


Fthelred Kingdom. Ethelred who had no more conduct than G0. 


nee rage, not knowing how to ſtop theſe ravages, had recourk. + 
them a tum f 


money. the ſame means made uſe of before on a like occafion. Þ 
bound himlelt by a treaty, to pay a certain fum of mon. 
within ſuch a time, on condition they Icft his ent Hy 

lefted, and departed the kingdom. Wherc upon the tie, 


— 


reign kings cauſed all hoſtilities to ceaſe, and retired to 800 8 


Olans turns ampton. Shortly after the king of Norway paid a vifit | 
Chriſtian. FEthelred h, who perſuaded him to be baptited, and 1000 


himſfelf godfather. At his departure, Olaus Obliged bins); 


*44%4a4 


buy oath never to in Lngladd more, and performed h. 


miſe, 
The two it would have been happy for the Engliſh, if Sten, 
ings rc urn who departed at the fame time, would have followed is . 


ample; for they would have eſcaped all thoſe calamitic 
Prince alte wurde br rought upon the land. When he 
for Denm ark, ne left a fleet at Southampton, to Kee 
1. NC ill in AWC, and obli; ge them to perform the arti: 
the treaty. After his departure his admiral very earn 
preſſed the payment of the money :; but as there wins 


x 
pF o& 
Lia, 


0 

haſte made to comply with his demands, he took their 0x 
5 for a rcfuſal, and feſolved to renew the war. Mean whit, 
907. to deceive tlie vigilance of the Engliſh, he ſet fail as of 10 


The war 
de renewed, 
Sax, Ann. 


deſigned tor Denmark, but on a ſudden he unexpectedlu en- 


tered the Scvern, and after deſtroy ing the country of the 
Welch with fire and ſword, crohlied the river and a 


Fendt 

into Dorſetſhire v, where he committed the fame raus, 

998. All the ſorces that could be brought againſt the Daneés, wit 
The Janes As ſoon defeated as levied : they ſacked whole EOUritraes, i t he⸗ 


ravage Eng- ing impoſſible to oppoſe them. At laſt, finding nothing mor: 


land. to plünder in thoſe parts, they put to ſea again and lane. 10 
Kent. The inha ditants, by endeayouring. to make (ons 
reliſtance, only increaſed the fury of their enemies, who tr: 66 


them with the utmoſt barbarity, 15 © Fe te their m 
tuncs, * fleet equipped by Et! helre „ 10 engage the mM at fo 


8 4 Ib) 


was rendered uſctels by the 27 2s I and unſkilfulne 6 


the commanders. In this melancholy ſituation Eng land v. "Ws 
have irretrievably periſhed, it the Danes, by 2 lucky and ur 


1 $i. xteen thouſsn 26 pounds, Lax. Fe ** As alfs int o Devon and Sen 
004, . - ſire. See Sax. Ann. Brompt. p. 882. 
in At Andover, in Hampftt ire. Sax, o They weit up the Medway to 4.0 
Annal. Sen cheſter, Sax. Annal. 2 
: ; : n 
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expected 3 had not been called to the affiflance of 999. 


Richard II. e of Normandy, whom oy: ung of France Arc aa xX 
4» — . Ny . . 4. 1 
would: have difoofief-d of his domimons. Ath .clred d took this ; | ww 


opportunity to go and ravage Cube rland, but for what rea- Sar. As: 
fon js unknown b, Aﬀer that he returned to London, where | 1000. 
he Kept 1315 alia] ref; 8 | TEE 

The quict LANCE e was of no long continuance, 1001. 
the Dancs ſtaying in Normandy no longer than wa neceſſary 1 licy return 
to put the youig duke out of danger, returned into England. re 
Corn ca {cit the firſt effects of their fury; then entering rag Ann. 
lers of Exeter, The conſternation Hunting. 
of the Evs liſh was fo great, that they made but a ſaint re- 8. Duel. 
ſiſtance. Whether Ethelred was betrayed by his generals, or 
the long peace En joyea. by the Englifh during the foregoing 


vanquiſhed, The king bimſelf was ſeized with ſuch terror, 


teigns, had enérvated their courage, they were conſtantiy- 


that he durſt not venture to be preſent in the battles, for fear 
of falling into the hands of the Danes, who probably would 


— 


have ſhown him no favour. In fine, the Danes ever victo- 
rious, got poſleſſion of the ite of Wight, Hampfhire, and 


Dorſetſhire, where they had their magazines. From hence 


1 they made continual incurſions in to the cirhbo! Uring coun— 
ties, without any one daring to cppole hens Eng land was The miſe- 
then in a deplorable c condition. 1 he ſouthern counties. were | rable condi. --. 
8 5 . OW 
1 perpetually ravaged by the foreign J Janes, and the northern 1,4 


pcopled by the n na tion, ve hom the Engliſh could not dut 


oK upon as their enemies. For, they not only refuſed to 
light againſt the foreigners, whom they ſtilli conſidered as their 
countrymen, but joining with them, even helped to deſtroy a 
country they ought to have defended with all their power, 
ſince it was become their own. In this ex xtremity, Ethelred, 
no had no reiolu tion, was far from imitating the firmneſs of 
his anceſtors, who, in like circumſtances, were never daunted Sax, Ann. 
by misfortunes. This timorous piincc, ſeeing no other way 
to avoid the Kill greater milerics the nation was threatened with, 
Yi01ded at t lalt to pay tne Danes thirty thouſand pounds 2. T his 


. 


5 Though not one of ovr Erlln war with the reft of the kinglom, V. 
tifttorians bave racention'd on whom or ue ired, Ethetred invaded his coun ire, 
for Sh this war Wis made, Je ſohn For- : on p:ctence. he | 2VOure d the Danes: but 


dun in his Scotith niſtorz 55 this Pre! ently after the two princes ſtruck up 
account of it: Ethelrtd having paid 3 1 and became triene ds, See alſo 

large lums to the Danes, ſent. to Mal- : m. p. 79, 8 | = 
colm prince of Cumberland, under q All Eiſtorians agree in 7 ng that 
Gryme king of Scotland, to pay his itw 


25 1 the advice of t! < Wittena- 
Bags gemot, or council———a rege & procerie 
aNerting he was only bound :o make bus (Wittan) decretum ett. Sax Ann. 

| — h:ibito 


1 5 3 1 Wa ny 5 ; EY 
are; which he refuſed to do, and 
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1002. 


Origin of 


Danegeld, 


The Danes 


1eturn | 
hom, but 
ſcveral ſtay 
behind, 


the Danes r. 


THE HISTORY 
ſum, which in thoſe days was very conſiderable, was levied | 
a tax, callen Danegeld, that is, Daniſh money, or money for 

This was the original of that famous tax which 

afterwards became fo extremely burthenſome to the nation, 
even long after the Danes had quitted England. But the cle», 
and monks always found means to be exempted. 5 
The Danes, ſatisfiecd with this agreement, ceaſed their 
ravages, and returned home. However, many of them per- 
ceiving England to be much prefcrable to Denmark, {tai} 
behind, and lived among the Engliſh. "Their number indecd 
was not ſo great as to render them very formidable, confider. 


ing they were diſperſed ; but then they were ſupported by their 


countrymen of Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. Deficte 


who b:have the Enaliſh dreaded nothing ſo much as the renewal of the 


inlolently. 


they pleaſed, withont any controul. 


war, which made the Danes very infolent. "They did Ar 
The Engliſh di- pirited 


by their paſt calamitics, were afraid, on the leaſt occaſion, ot 


drawing 


Ha. 
Boeth, Hiſt, 
Scot, J. 


Walling, _ 


are thence. 
called Lord 
Danes. 


whilſt the Danes, 


time agrecably, the Englith were forced to labour and toil in. 
ceſſantly, to ſatisfy the avarice of their new maſters. 


into the kingdom freſh armies of forcioners, 


8 12 Thus 
abounding in wealth and eaſe, paſſed their 
In 
ſhort, the whole kingdom ſtood in ſuch fear of the Dance, 
that they had always "the appellation of Lord-Danes. 

word itſelf, as well as the meaning, was altered a little after, 
At this day, in ſome parts of England, a rich idle man that 


& he 


takes upon him, is by way of derifion 3 a Lurdane. But 


_ notwithſtanding this alteration, the traces of its original ſigniß- 
cation are ſtill Bade | in the word. | 


Elgivia, Ethelred's queen, dying, whilt the: Danes: were 
thus inſolen itly domineering i in England, the king demande! 


— coneilio cum regni ſul. 


twelve-pence, 


matibus—S. Dunelm, p. 164. Hoved, 
p. 420. ——Confllio Loren ſuorum, 


r For r the payment "of this money 
every hide of land was taxed. yearly 
A hide of land is ſuch a 
quantity of land as may be ploughed 
with one plough in a year. Bede reckons 
it as much as will maintain a ſamily, 
Some ſay it was an hundred acres, others 
that it conta: 


acres, The diſtribution of England by 


Hides cf land is very ancient, mention 


being made of it in tne Fe of Ina. 


= Paneg:39 was the firſt land- tax in Eng- 
land. 


It was atterwards called Hida- 
gium, which name remained afterwards 


upon all taxes and ſubſisies impoſed on 


pri- g 


e 


ned no certain number of 


lands. The Normans called theſe ſome« 
times taxes, ſometimes tillages, and 
auxilia & ſubſidia, The Saxon kings 
before this had their levies of money 
and perſonal ſervices towards the buld- 
ing and repairing cities, caſtles, bricges, 
military expeditions, &c, which from 
the word. Bote, that 15, repair, were 
termed Burghbote, Brigbote, Heregeld, 
Danegeld was pede -aſed by Edward 
the Confeſſor, but levied again hy Wil- 
liam I. and II. Then jt was rel-5'cd 
again by Henry I, and finally by king 
Stephen, . This anciant tax probably 


a be a precedent for our Jand-rax 


for three or four ſhillings In the pound, 
when firſt grante d. See Leg: Ease, Ga 
Canfell, C. XI. 5 


Fama 


1 : 
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Er. 
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the particulars cannot be read without horror l. 
ſiſter , who was married to an Engliſh lord, having at firſt 


OF ENGLAND. 4132 
Emma *, ſiſter of Richard II. duke of Normandy, in mar- Ethelred 
riage. His ſuit being granted, and the marriage conſum— pace vx 

22 ö ; i\ OT = 
mated, he thought himſelf out of danger, depending upon the mandy. 
aſnſtance of the duke his brother-1n-law, when there ſhould Huntingd, 
be occaſion. This expectation inſpired him with the barbar- 1%. vi. 

. | 1 | . D rompton, 
ous and furious reſolution of deſtroying the Danes by a gene- Mala re dt 
ral maſſacre. To excecute this project, orders were ſent ſo the Danes, 
privately * throughout the kingdom, that in one day all the, 23%. Aon. 
| , . "A Bork X untingd. 
Danes were ſlain with ſuch implacable fury and cruelty, that g Dunchie. 


Sweyn's M. Welt. 


been ſpared, Ethelred was fo barbarous as to cauſe her children 
to be murdered in her preſence, and then her head to be cut off. 


This princeſs, who met her death with an heroic conſtancy, 


was ſeverely revenged ſhortly after. 
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I'his bloody tragedy, acted on the thirteenth of November Remarks 


1002, was very like the maſſacre of the Romans by the Bri- on this maſ- 


tons under Boadicea; not only the fame barbarities, but the le. 
ſame conſequences alſo attended both, The Engliſh, as the 

old Britons, were ſo far from throwing off their yoke by this 
wicked expedient, that it ſerved only to make it more heavy 


and inſupportable. "Though kiftorians aſſure us, all the Danes 


in England were maſlacred on this occaſion, it 15 hard to con- 
ccive how this could be effected in Northumberland and Eaſt- 


Anglia, where the Danes were moſt powerful. Was it poſ- 
ſible they ſhould ſufter their throats to be cut, without making 
any reſiſtance worth notice? his conſideration makes me 
apt to believe, that by all the Danes, we are to underſtand 
only thoſe lately ſettled in England, and diſperſed in \Veſlex and 


Mercia. NS | | | | 
Ethelred was perſuaded, this bloody maſſacre of ſo many Ethelred's 


thouſands would procure him cme repoſe. He could not fal views. 


s In Saxon, Elpiva,.. 8. Dunelm. p. 
164. She was called from her extra- 


ordinary beauty, the pearl of Norman- 
dy. Ran, Higd. lib, vi. 


Huntingd, 
lib. Vi. 55 1 
t Huntingdon fays that he himſelf, 


when a child, heard it from certain old 
men, that by the king's command let- 


ters were privately diſpatched all over 
England to make away the Danes in 
one night. 


of their lives, and to ſeize the kingdom. 
Anno MII, 5 ; | | 

uv Among other cruelties, the Daniſh 
omen were placed in holes in the earth, 


The Saxon Annals add, it 
vas beca iſe the king was told the Danes 
deſigned to deprive him and his nobles. 


as dcep as their waiſts, and then had 
their breaſts torn of! by maſtiff dogs, 
See Joh, Walling, p. 547. edit. Gale, 
NI. Weft, lays the odium of this whole 


ſecne of barbarity. on Huna, general of 


the king's forces, one of his evil coun- 
ſellors, p. 391. Brady queſtions the 
truth of it, p. 124, note (m). 

Her name was Gunilda; ſhe 1: faid 
to have been married to a noble Dane 
of great power and wealth, why had been 
ſettled for ſome time in England: his 


name was Paleng. She was a Chriſtian, 


and had been a great inſtrument in 
making peace between the Englith and 
Danes, . Mat. Welt, p. 392 


imagine, 
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Zweyn re- 


ſolves upon | 


revenge. 
M. Wiſt. 
Walſine. 


J. Walling. | 


THE--HISTORY 
imagine, the Danes would ever think of any future Invaſion 
At leaſt, he hoped, in cafe the defire of revenging their 


brethren ſhould bring them to England again, the Engl 


would ſee the neceſlity of ſhedding the laſt drop of their blog 
to prevent falling into the hands of their incenſed enemies, 
He relied moreover on the aſſiſtance of his brother-in-law the 
duke of Normandy, a powerful prince, intereſted in his 0. 


fence. But ſuch a deteſtable policy rarely produc es the 1». 
tended effects, or rather, ſeldom fails of end. ing in the ruin of 


the projector, God, who bcholds ſuch tragedies with horror, 
does not often ſuffer them to go unpuniſhed; Of this we hire 
an inſtance in the miſcries that befel Ethelred and his f tubjects, 
who were almoſt as guilty as their king. 

Sweyn received the news of this maſſacre by ſome Dunes 
who eſcaped by getting on board a veſſel ready to ay if 
Denmark. The Telatinn of the crueltics of the Eng | {9 
thoſe of his nation, would have been ſuffcient to throw im 
into reſolutions fatal to Enzland. But when he was iter 


Ca 4 : ru! 


ed of his ſiſter's death, and the barbarous manner nf it, he was 


ſeized with a raving fury. Every thing contributing wo ti 
him up to revenge, he folemn! iy {wore he would never ret 41! 


he had ſatisfaction for fo bloody an outrage. It was not there 


ore with intent to plunder, that he made a ſecond expedition 


ſword. "However: as he did not doubt but E! helred had t: 


into England, but to deſtroy the whole country with fire and 


{ {KCN 


all poſſible precautions to oppoſe his entrance, he would not 


ſail without being ſure of a place where he mi, aht ſaſely land 


his troops. Cornwal was then governed by carl Hugh 2 Nor- 
man, whom the qucen had placed i in that poſt as a man the 


king might perfectly confide in. To this governor Sweyn dif- 


| patched a truſty meſſenger, to endeavour to gain him to his in- 


Sweyn 
lands in 
Cornwa! 
and burns 
eie, 
Node 


58. 


8. Dunelm. 
Brompt. 


tereſt, by the offer of a great reward. Hugh yielding to th: 
temptation, promiſed to admit the Daniſh 18905 1to his ports, 
and ſuffer the troops to land without moleſtatio 5 

Upon this, Sweyn, having equipped a fleet oy three bun. 
dred ſail, landed in Cornwal with a numerous army, and 
meeting with no oppoſition, 19 8 directly to Exeter. AS 
this city was in no apprehenſion of an attack, he caſily became 
maiter of it, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword, reduced 
it to aſhes. "This firſt exploit was tollowed by ſeveral others, 
no leſs fatal to England. Wherever Swey n carried his arms, 


revenge and not conqueſt being his chief aim, he deſtroyed all 


with fire and ſword. Towards the end of the ſummer, being | 


informed Allric,. duke of Mercia, was advancing with a pow” 


erful army to give him battle, C reſolved do mect him. Fibel, 
be e . tees 


8 3 
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. 

red ated very unadviſedly in giving the command of his army 

to this lord, whom he had formerly baniſhed the kingdom out 

of mere caprice, and whoſe ſon's eyes he had ordered to be Sax, An 

put out *. The remembrance of this 1 injury being ſtill freth 

in the duke's mind, he was pleaſed with having ſo fair an 
opportunity to revenge it. As ſoon as he was in light of the 

enemy, he ſeigned himſelf fick on a ſudden, pretending he 

was unable to ght in his a nt condition, ordered a retreat, 


which he took care to make with ſo much confuſion, that the 


Danes very eaſily routed his rity, After this victory, Swey n Sweyn re- 

took ſeveral towns v, with an immenſe booty. But as he had tires. 

no deſign to keep them, he ſet them on fire, and went and por 

ſed the winter in Denmark. | 
The calm England enjoyed upon Sweyn's departure, 13 ſted He returns 


not long. In the following ſpring he landed in Faft-An; glia, _— DUPNE 


torwich 


and taking Norwich, burnt the whole town to the ground. dS Tots 


Ulfketel, governor of Eaſt-Anglia, unable to reſiſt him, gave ord, 

him a great ſum of money, to prevent his doing any farther e 
miſchief, But upon receipt of the money, Swey n breaks the funtinge 
treaty, and takes Thetford by ſurpriſe, a toyen then of great S. Dunelin, 
note, and ſerved it as he had done Norwich. Incenſed at t this Br e 
breach of faith, Ulfketel levided ſome troops with great expe- | 


dition, and poſted himſelf between the Daniſh army and flee IG 


Sweyn perceiving he intended to cut off his retreat to his ſhips, 


marched back to give him battle, before he ſhould be rein- 
forced with more troops. He for nd the Engliſh very advan- 
tageouſly encamped, expecting him with a reiolution to ſtand 
their ground, and exert their utmoſt in deſence of their goods 


and chattels, which their enemies were carry ing away before 


their face, The ill fortune of the Engliſn was come to that Defeat: the 
height, that it was almoſt impoſſible they ſhould ſo much as Fat. A. 15 
once get the advantage. The Danes obtained a ſignal vic- „, 
1004. 
tory, though not without great loſs on their ſide, They even 


owned they were never in more danger 0! f being defeated ?. 


Uifketel, though of Daniſh race, was the faithful leſt oy wet! 
as braveſt of all Ethelred's ſubjects, and did him the mot ſer- 


vice. But it was not ſo with the other lords. All the hifto- 


rians agrec, Ethelred was betrayed by all that approached 5 Ethe! red be- 
Sweyn had his ſpies, not only in his court, but in his ve e 


lands. 
x Though the Annals tell us not the fight was very arp, and ended in a 
reaſon, Malmebury ſays it was for his great ſlaughter on both fide: 


Ges, herein 
father's perfidic ouſneſs, who had revolt- - abundance of the Enzlifh nobility were 
ed ſeveral! times. killed. But if all the Engliſh forces 

» Parti cularly Wilton and Sarum. had been there, toe Danes had neter 


4 
reached their ſiics, Anno ice. 


my” 


2 The Sexon Annals tell us, the 


council. 
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council. The great men, for the moſt part were bribed, q 
— Srleaſt, there was carce one that ſerved the king heartily, ; by 
- Yealon of their little eftcem for hi im. Whatever councils” Were 
held to conſider.of ways and means to refift the Danes, the 
: ”Aifcnlions between the nobles, too common in the courts cf 
' princes of little reſpected, prevented them from coming to any 
"reſolution, or executing what was reſolved. The avarice of 
the cle 18% and, particularly of the'monks, very much helped 
to encreale the diſorder. Notwithftanding their great riches, 
they refuſed to contribute their quota in defence of the kin, = 
dom, Þ: teading t their privileges and immunities, as if they had 
--no ſhare at all in the danger. It is no wonder therefore the 
Danes obtained ſo many victaries in a country ſo ill defended 
by them, who. were ſo much concerned for its preſervation 
1005. The famine that happened ſoon after, would have com 117 


er 


Famine in the, misfortuncs of the Eugliſh, had it not accidentally proved 
England, 


n whic 
Meigs mY ſubſiſtence i in England. 


tires, Upon the retreat of the Danes, and ceiling of the ſamine, 
Sax. Ann. the Engliſh began to entertain hopes of enjoying ſome ans 


ak wh 


Another quility, when Soy ſaw another Daniſh fleet arrive at Sand- 


Daniſh wich in Kent, 


: thelred immediately levied an army to give 
leete 


. Seen the new invaders battle; - but after committing ſome rava: ges, 


they retired to the iſle of Thanet, where it was not poflible ty 
attack them. They knew the Engliſh army conſiſting ouly 


of voluntcers who ſerved at their own expence, would { on 


diſband themſelves, as it actually happened. Winter coming 


on, the Engliſh returned to their homes, it not being in the 


power of the king to keep them any longer together. Then 
the Danes iſſuing from their retreat, renewed their ravages in 
Kent and the neighbouring counties, well aſſured they (ould 


1007. meet with no oppotition. Ethelred jaw no other courſe to ſtop 
4 E progrels of a miſchief that threatened the whole kingdom, 


bit to give them the ſum of thirty thouland and with which 
the Were ve ry well ſatisfied. To 


The king "FHE king, being freed from this meuntboincey' celebrated 


marries his td cms“ of one of bis daughters with Edric, ſirnamed 


daughter to 
5 Edric, who Streon , a very powerful, lord, whom be had juſt made duke 


proves a ofMercia: 15 "hitherto 'Fthelred had lived in continual fears 


x teh | ar thotifites; ig was nothing in compariſon. of the misfortunes 
. ber re on himſelf, by this fatal marriage. He had inconli- 


unte „at 1199 amv? 


M. Weit. a This was ab ut Chet; they, kzonting. p 50755 82 Dunelm. p. 166. 


plugdered not KentÞ büt“ Hewpmire 4 b. 2 ſays, Strevn ſign fies th: 


and. Re ſhire, as Far N and „Acquirer, and therefore it was not 


burnt Wallae es Lot s Sa Aa. Frenz, — Rapin. 


> . 
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the occaſion of Sweyn's ret urning to Henmark for Want or 


- 8 | ; 4 | derate!y 
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OF ENGLAND. 
derately taken into his family a traitor ſold to the Danes, who 
never failed on all occaſions to betray the king and kingdom to 
the foreigners. | 3 3 5 | | 

Hardly was a year paſſed-ſince the laſt treaty with the Danes, 1008. 
when they demanded the ſame ſum again ©, pretending it to Ethe'red fits 
be a ty tribute due by contract from Ethelted. This de- 3 great 
mand was accompanied with threats of deſtroying the whole 8. nn. 
kingdom with fire and ſword, if the money was not imme- Huntingd, 
diately paid. This new pretenſion of the Danes convincing 12 
the King and his council, there was no poſſibility of ever con- Ry 
tenting their inſatiable avarice, it was judged the money would 
be better laid out in equipping a fleet capable of defending the 
kingdom from their incurtions. Neceſſity made them put this 
; reſolution fo ſpeedily in practice, that quickly after the king 
| had a fleet well manned and victualled, the command whereof 

was given to Brithric, brother of Edric Streon, duke of Mer- 

cia. Theſe meaſures obliged the Danes to retire, for jear of 
being forced to a ſea- engagement, which their {hips were not 


, SS: 5 


| fo fit for as thoſe of the Engliſh ©. 
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The firſt thing Brithric did, after his being made admiral, The fleet 
was to uſe all his intereſt to ruin Ulnoth, a lord of diſtin- come. to 
|, ouiſhed quality e, but his enemy. He accuſed him to the OL. 
| king of I know not what crimes, of which Ulnoth did not 

think fit to purge himſelf by a public trial, being ſenfible his 

condemnation was already concerted. He reſolved therefore Haveds 
upon a voluntary exile, to ſkrzen himſelf from this perſecu- 
tion, and perſuaded nine captains * to follow him with their 

ſhips. After which he infeſted the Engliſh ccaſts, and did as 

much miſchief as the Danes. Brithric, enraged at his enemy's 

eſcape, and his daring to brave h! » thus, put to ſea with 

eighty fail to give him chace, and endeavour to ſeize him alive 
or dead, But he met with fo violent ſtorm, that the greateſt 
part of his ſhips were loſt, or fel] into the hands of Ulnoth. 

Thus this great fleet, which could not be fitted out without a 
vaſt expence, was rendered unſerviceable by ihe admiral's 
paſſion. The loſs became ſtill wore irretrievable by the diſ- 


c Which Was paid them: Sax. Ann, 
d The Sa on Annals tel u, this was 


/ the largeſt and beſt fleet England had 


= ever ſeen. 


= 
#4] 
* 


and thi:tv hides of land were ob/1--d 10 


> find one ſhip, and every eight hides a 
he'met and breaſt-plate. An, MVIII. 


1 It was built after this man- 
ner all over England; every hundred 


Ny 
65 

* 
8 


to the Danes, as well as this tax for 


building « fleet, were all levied with 
the jviat conſent of the king and hit 


great council, or Wittena-gemot. | 

e Thane of Suſſex, earl Goodwin's 

father, Sax, Aa. | 
f The Sanon Annal:, and the reſt of 


the hiſtormns, ſay twenty. See Hunts 


> MIX, I: muſt be obſerved that the ings. p. 360, S. Dunelm, p. 16. | 
Annals tel! us, the ſeveral ſums paid e = - 
WB: „ ſenſien 
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ſenſion among che ſea-officers, ſeveral. of. whom went au 
| joined Ulnoth. 

1000. In the mean time, t! be Dane took e of. theſe dis. 
The Danes orders. The next ſpring two of their fleets arrived in Eng- 
8 land, one in Eaſt-Anglia, under Turkil, another in the ite 
8. Dunel mn. 0 Thanety, under Heming and Anlaff. 'Ihefe leaders Jour 

S.. Ann. ing their forces. in Kent, plundered the country, and then lai, 

* ſiege to Canterbury. The city would have infallibly fallen 

roimn pd. 

into the hands of the Danes, if the inhabitants had not put. 

5 chaſed a peace wich a large ſum of money &. 

E-belred Wut the Danes were pillaging Kent, Ethelred e an 

5 n army together to oppoſe their ravages. As ſoon as he w: 

, ee be poſted himſelf between them and their ſhips, b 
prevent their embarking and carrying, off their booty. Pro- 
bably, he would have e xecuted his projects and perhaps gain. 

ſionie further advantage, conſidering, the ſupcriority of hi, 

Hoveden. forces, it Edric had not forand means to {ave the Danes. Ti; 

traitor perceiving their danger, repreſented. to the king, hi: 

5 father-ln-law, that it would be more advantageous to |: 
but ſuffers tem: retire than hazard a battle, which might prove. fatal u 
3 him. This pernicious advice made ſuch impreM on on the 
| hin: nos King, that he ſuffered them to march by, with all thcir Pra: 
leica by der, unmoleſted. But inſtead of failing. for Denmark, 


E. N ad- twas expected, they threw themſelves into the iſle of Thane: 
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=_ 3 9 0 froin whence, during the whole Winters they made incur: 
| ſions into the neighbouring counties. © ney even. made ſeve- 
| ral A 4" upon London, but were always repulſed, Mar 
Ultket:l while, Ulkketel, duke of Eaſt- An lia, willing once mor. 
deicated. to try the fortune of a battle in defence of his govern: 
= ment, had the misfortune to be overthrown, and by b. 
| defeat left them maſters of the Wen he intended 10 de. 
e 0 
The Danck dene * Dancs wanted cavalry, by pe hy of 5 dick. E 
1 pee lome. guy of tranſporting horſes from Denuiark. But as foon s 
) td | 1 
3 | ON they, were, in paltethon of Eaſt- Anglia, a country aboundin ; 


become With horſes, they mounted part of their troops, and by tha 


waiters of mH anS extended -their conqueſts. Shortly after they ſubdued 
may _Eſfijex. Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Buckitighamſhite, Oxftorc- 

ak, Mare *, vs Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Huncingtonſhire, Not: 
Fluntiega s 9 25 ot ory 


in, Three dag et Pounds.“ a N that Tenches erew 80 army 72 
ion prof. "Ana. MIX, After they had got theſe "*kem;, not whilſt they were favaginz 
thice thauſand pounds; they failed round Kent. See Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. WW 

at to the ile df gh And plundered Sui= R Oxford being burnt that year ty We 


. 22g 7 N de 4 K 
PF 3 e 


No, lex; Hampſhire, 5 Perkihire, burn- 2 Danes; all ſtudies ceaſed there i N 
ing ſcveral towns. And here it was d! be Year 1733. 1 bars N 1 


1 ; ; — i "4 we 3 ö 
* ; . ? | 7 
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* thamptofiſhire, Kent, Surrey, Suſſox, Hampthire, Wi iitſhire, 

* and Devonſhire, whilſt Ethelred, who had ſcarce any thing 

lleft, kept bimſelf ſhut up in London, ' without daring to take 

the field and ſtop their progreſs. In ail the abovenamed coun- 
ties, London and Canterbury were the only places in the 

5 king's power. But at length they attacked the laſt ſo bigo- 1012. 

: rouſly, that they tovk, plundered, and reduced it to aſhes. ns burn 
Elphegus, the archbiſhop, being taken priſoner, was after wards eee | 
mibiedred by theſe barbarians !. They proceeded with the (ame 
cruelty t towards the monks of St. Auguſtin's, whom wor / put 
under a decimation, deſtroying nine parts in ten . 

England being reduced to this deplorable ſtate, all the grrat Money is 
men of the kingdom aſſembled at Loden with: the king, to Yen thems 
conſult upon 4 remedy for ſuch violent evils. The beſt ex- = 
pedient they could find, was to bribe theſe foreigners with They retire. 
money to leave the kingdom. The ſum agreed upon amount- iu. Wen. 
ed to forty-eight thouſand pounds i, which having received, | 
they departed with their booty *. 

Though the retreat of the Danes coft Tze own the 1013 
people thought themſclves happy to be thus freed from their Sey ta- 
enemies, hoping they ſhould repair by a peace, the damages Englnt. == 
ſuſtained by the war. But they were far from ſeeing yet the — 

end of their miſeries. Hardly had they enjoyed any quiet, 

' when news came that Sweyn * was entered the Humber 

with a powerful fleet, threatening the whole kingdom with de- | 

ſolation and ruin. As this prince found the country unpro- He becomes 
vided with troops, and unable to defend itſelf, he quickly be- Fo of 
came ien of Northumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, in a word age 
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„ cbuntes. 
| | | "$33 Þ | Sax, Ann. 

»W-: 1 He was killed at Seebwbi to about ch ivadred uh \, were left Malmsb. 

— which place, the lation of their ſhips, alive, Lambard ſuppules there Were a- Huntirgd. 


they had brought him priſoner, And bout forty-three thouſ.nd two hundred S. Duneim. 


therefore in the old church of Green- perſons maſſacred. Peramb. of Kent. Mz IA WePe, 
wich, on the t'p.of the partition wall, 


vo en ent 8 
n N n 
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">" 1012. 


between the nave of the church and the 


chancel, was this inſcription, «I 983 -- 


4% chure was erected and dedicated to 
ec the glory of God, and memory of St, 
&«& Alphage, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
de here ſlain by the Danes, becauſe be 


te would not ranſom his 1* by an un- 


46 reaſonable ſum of | money, A ano 
He was firit buried at St. 
Paul's in London, and afterwards re- 


1 Sax. Ann. Hun ingd. p. 861. ud 


Brompton {xy but eight thouiand., 
m Forty-fiye of their ſhips 


ingd, 361 
n The Ey ith hiltbitans have not 
told us the xtaſon Why Sweyn ſtaid 


away lo long, as from X00 o 1013, 


eight years, 
moved to Canterbnry. Be Was honoured 


a5 a martyr, and ſtands in the Roman 
i Martyrolog y on che igth of April | 

Ek Florence of Worceſter fays, the 
burghers were ſerved in the ſame man- 
ner; ſo that on four monks, and 


o He eame f to Sand! ch, = 


from t thence: ſailing to te mouth = We 
Humber, he 1705 ub che Trent, as fat 


B Gainsdqr 


dax. Ann, N deb. 
S. Dunslm. 2 ; 


Eea of 


ſubraſtted 
to Ethelred, and promiſed to de fen the 
kingdom, provided be woulda low Them 
victuals and cloaths. Sax. Ann. Hunt- 


poles a great 


ME HISTORY 


of all the counties luing north of Watling- Street. But theſs 
conqueſts not ſatisty ing his ambition, he takes hoſtages of al 
the principal towns, and leaving his ſon Canute to command 
the conquered counties, he advances ſouthward, and on 3 
ſiulden lays fiege to London, where Erhelred was ſhut up. 
Though he was but ill previded with neceflaries to beſie ge in 
form a place of that importance, he imagined the citizens 
would be terrified at his menaces. But finding they were not 
moved by them, he deſiſted from his enterprize, and went 
and ravaged the wcitern parts of Weſſex, where he found no 
_ oppoſition to his arms. However, as he could not be eaſy 
whilſt London was out of his power, he reſolved to beſiege it 
once more. But whilſt he was preparing for the ſiege with 
greater precaution than before, he had information of Ethel- 
red's departure from thence, This unfortunate prince ever 


dreading to fall into the hands of an enemy he had ſo hei-. K 


nouſly injured, and perceiving himſelf unſafe at London, re- 
tired into Normandy with all his family. Whereupon the 
Londoners being left to take care of themſelves, Judged ita 
raſh undertaking to maintain alone the rights of a prince fe- 
linquiſhed by himſelf. 'T hey reſolved therefore to ſubmit to 
the king of Denmark, to whom all the reſt of the Kingdom 
was now ſubject. Preſently after the ſurrender of London, 
Sweyn was -proclaimed king of England without any op- 
poſition, no one e in the inte daring to diſpute his 
nes! £57 


8 0 E * N king af Denmark; len falt 
Tal ont, of, the Daviſh kings in. England. 


v I E "ry a0 of ſovereignty chaviled: by <1 new 8 
was an immenſe tax on the kingdom for payment of 
the Danish troops W aſſiſted him in his conqueſts. No hiſ- 


tobrian mentions the "coronation of this prince. Perhaps he 


neglected this ſolemnity, believing it unneceſſary; or, it may 
be, matters of greater importance afforded him no time to 
think of it, during his ſhort reign of leſs than a year. Some 
fay he died a natural death, being choaked by a rheum. Others 
believe he was polſoned. Whatever v was the cauſe, tis cer- 
tain he died ſuddenly, which gave occaſion . to the legend 
writers to ſay he was | Killed with a club or lance by St. an | 
| | mund, 


—:. ——— . ·· tbe : : | 
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or (ENGLAND. " 
mund, formerly king of Eaſt-Anglia. It is pretended, this 


ſaint did it to ſave; the town, where his body lay buried , 
from being plundered for refuſing. to pay the tax impoſed by 


the new king. The! ſhortneſs of his reign, and perhaps his 


not being crownet, ate the reaſons hiſtorians, for the moit 
part, liave not reckoned this prince in the ume of the kings 
of England. | 5 


E T H E . R E D II. reſtored, 


1 PO N the as of Heep his 55 Chinute was pro- Fthelred Il. 
claimed king of England by the Danes. But the Eng- 1014. 


, : . liff recalled Ethelred; promiſing to ſupport him 1 111 the throne, 


againſt all the attempts of the Danes, whole government was 


become inſupportable. Ethelred at firſt was loth to truſt to Sax. Ki 
their promites, being apprehenſive of a deſign to deliver him Nause. 
into the hands of his enemies. But being encouraged by 


FH unting 2, 


the 2 8. Dune lin. | 
good reception Eis ſon met with, Whom he had ſent before to 


ſound the people's inclinations, he returned to England. He 
was received with great demonſtrations of joy, and his ſub- 


jects ſwore allegiance to him again, as if he had begun a new 


reign, his flight being conſidered as a fort of abdication of 
the crown. For his part, he promiſed to reform whatever 
was amiſs in the adminiſtration of the government before his 


| f retreat. The eagerneſs of the Engliſh to throw off a foreign 


yoke, made them flock to the king with ſuch zeal and haſte, 
that he ſoon found himſelf at the head of a powerful army. 


His firſt expedition plainly ſhewed, his misfortunes had made 
no great alteration in him. Inſtead of marching againſt the He ya 


Danes, he. made uſe of his forces to be revenged on the men the Lindle;- 
of Lindley 4, who had ſome way diſpleaſed him. After he men. 

had gratified his paſſion by the chaſtiſement of theſe people, 

he prepared-to march and fight the Danes, who little ex 

fo ſudden a revolution. Though Canute had ſot him all! he. 

Danes, and the fame forces his father Sweyn bad conquered 

England with, he did not think fit to hazardua battle. On Canute re- 


the "contrary, before: Ethelred was advanced near! enough to turns into 
oblige bim to fight, he 28 aa IE to the: een; and em. Denmark : 


the reaſen 
35 11 10 ay (1 of it, 
P st. opus We tag; RP 0 the. = af Li en ha provid the | 1 
4 One of the three 9 of Lin- Dayes with horſes, and defi 12ned to jo 
celnhire, viz. Holland, Keſteven, and wich them in their ravages, An, MXTY, 
Lindſey, 1 Saxon nina rel , oi Nba 


i 10 Ee * = Rea \bark- 
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barking them, ſet ſall for Denmark. But before his depar- 
ture, he ordered the hands and ſeet of. the hoſtages he had in 
his power, to be cut off, leaving them thus mangled on the 
{hore *. 

The eauſe The retreat of this prince cannot but ſeem ſtrange, ſince 

pf his leav- he had never been worſted, and beſides, had many frong places 

ing Eagland. gi] in his hands. It is no leſs to be wondered, that the Eng. 
liſh hiſtorians ſhould not ex; plain the cauſe of fo haſty a re. 
treat. But what the Engliſh hiſtory pales over in ſilence, 
is ſupplied by the Daniſh, We are there informed, that Cz. 
nute had a younger brother, named Harold, who being regent 
in the abſence of his father Sweyn, feed upon the king: 
dom ior himſclf. *Twas this that obliged Canute to lea 
England, with a precipitation that ſeemed to be an effect of 
fear rather than ſourd policy, as it really was. This prince 


did not be ww he oucht to abandon the kingdom of his an. 


ceſtors, ſor the ſake of a {trance and newly. *conguered Coun. 
try, ripe for a general defiftion. And indeed, if the revolt 
of the English had en, gaged him in a long war, as was but too 
probable, what aſkffance could he expect from Denmaik, 
wehilft the kingdom was in the hands of his brother ? Be made 
it but too viſible afterw ards, when having ſettled his affairs in 
the North., be returned with his victorious troops to Eng- 
larul, that he was incapable of. the ſear that was laid tO his 
Charge. 4 
Af ee and As ſoon as Eihelel aw himſelf freed from the Danes, he 
croelty of  neyer thought of performing his promiſe to his ſubjects, On 
aq the contrary, he reſumed his old maxims, and impoſed, on 
8. 3 ſeveral pretences, exceſſive taxcs , which raiſed great mut 
CE N among the nobles and people. 


N 0 theſe occaſions of public complaint, be added Sens of 


ns more private nature, which deſtroyed all the hopes enter- 


WON two 5 5 of. his. amendment. Morcard and Sifferth, Jords of 


| 42 5 '{ extr2Rivn, who had all along firmly adhefkd to the 


e Intereſf of the king and their new country, were ſacrificed to 
Sax. Ann, hig ava ice, To:draw. theſe two.earis into his ſnare, the king 
1 wake On vened 2 gregt,coανðe at Oxford ei, where he cauſed them 
8. ee e tog m murdereq and then, ſeized their TROY; as ir they had 


F 15163 yitg!h13159 ot R 11 G 5 
Are He. Gilgd; to \Sapdyvich,. where he 4. Greenwich, . 2 Huogtined. 
ſet the hoßfages on, Hoe, ard d then went p. 362. | © Dupelm, and Hoycd, fay, it 
ay to, Deamark, ZA be waſtorians fay, vas thy: ty thouſand pound. p. 141: 433: 
oe cut ff their Rande, noſes, and. ears, — Anno, 1014. Sept. 28. there wes 
Witbostanz Mer ot Wes feet. Sax. ſuch an innundation of the ſea, that i! 
HA. Maimgbs F ..., overflowed ſeveral rowns, apd drowned 


s Particular y tw enty -ore e abundance of people, Sax. Ann. Malin. 


pound, bo 11S Pew N my ' Wat Was t Or Eoghifh and Danes. Malmsb. 
been 


r ag; 
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been 1 by the common forms of juſtice 1. 4. Zitha, 
widow of Sifferth, was ſhut up in a monaftery, to which con- 
ſmement ſhe was indebted for her after greatnets. 
the king's eldeſt ſon, paſſing that way tome tinge after, 5 
mind to ſee a lady ſo renowned for her, beauty, and Fl fo 
deſperately in love with her, that he married her, even egainſt 
his father's conſent. 5 
The calm England enjoy ed after the retreat of ii Dies: 
laſted but one year, Canute having got poſſeſſion of the throne 
of Denmark, immediately ſet out for 
expected, landed a numerous army at Sandwich 
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heing then out of order, Edmund his fon, with Streon'duke Q 
of Mercia, his ſon-in-law, commanded the army avaiti{t the x; jms! 


4 


Danes. 
friend to Canute. This diſcovery made him invent ſume pte- 
tence to divide the army in two bodies, that he might be ſe- 


Edmund foon perceived his brother-in-law Was. min. 4. 
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1 Ne mund, The mar- 


had a: 


ſon E. wech d, 
Wait 


ge of his 


1016. 


Canute te- 
turns to 


England, and, when Tealt Erzlarg. 
Ethelfed Is favoured 


ov Itre Ile 
S2 * % A un. 


599. 


Dunelm. 


parated from him, not daring to puniſh the traitor, for fear 


of exciting a revolt in Mercia, where Streon's power was 
great. Beſides, he dreaded his father's diſpleaſure, who would 
' never be perſuaded, his fon-in-law held intelligence with the 
Danes. Canute taking advantage of this diviſion of the Eng- 


| liſh forces, made large conqueſts immediately; and the trea- 


cherous Edric, who had joined Edmund with no other view 


but to betray him, finding he had loft his aim, openly declared _ 


for Canute. This would have been rather an advantage than 
a detriment to the king's affairs, if the traytor had not Car- 


ried with him a conſiderable body of troops, with forty ſhips 


of war, This deſertion, which proved very ſerviceable to 
Canute, was a mortal wound to Ethelred. 


The people went 


over in erowds to the Danes, in proportion as the King's affairs 


fell to decay. Even Weſſex itſelf was not very ſecure , 


Canite's expectation daily increaſing by theſe fudceſfes, he Canute ſub- 


turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Mercians, who continued 
in their allegiance to the king, and at length, with, the Aſſiſ- 


u Tender of Were fler. nd Mat- 


vi 146+ 1a i 


e other particulars, L it 18 plain? ; 
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| they Weſtminſter relate, that theſe two 
ears w fe privately +-cufed by Edric, t 
vw vhs gapod after their eſtate, of trea- 
ſonabſie practices agaiſſſt Bthelzed, by. 


whoſe order Edric invited them to a 
feaſt, where he cauſed them + to be trea- 


: sf in Oxford, wich 94 7 let on 
Fre, they per. med in the flames. But 


the king repenting of his eruelt „ cauſed 
the charch'to be rebuilt, 


Gig Ethelred Was egged on "by the 
feacherous*Edric, to make him Giious 


dues all 


Mercia, and 


reſolves” up- 


on attack - 


ing Wellex, 


10 the people.; and that he was not ſo 
bad as ig xeprefented, as Appears, from 


the good laws he maae, witch are ſlil! 


extant. 


* tance 


He was ſo particularly careful 
” of the. exexution NV tat having 
„ "found one W Ieestüs, a ſudee, d hom l 
he Joved; priity of infor, 

him from his office. 12 309 on | 
w Cattyie” Plunsered Porſet, Wilts, 
and Somerſetſhire, Su Ann. Malmsb, | 
In this, ad 


Ee 4 


de dspoſed | 
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Streon does tance of Streon, entirely ſubdued them. After which he form · 
bim great ed a deſign to attack Ethelred in Weſſewitſelf. He had the 
. more realon to expedt ſucceſs in this: onterprize, as Edric ha; 

tos artfully inſtilled int6 the Mercians that were in the Engliſh 
army, a notion that it Was a lin to bear arms againſt a pt Ince, 
in poſſeffion of their country. Alb that / Edmund could obtain 
of theſe troops, as, that they would fol lobe the king when 
be commanded the army in perſon, refufing to fight under any 
other general, In this extremity, Edmund uſed al poſſible en- 
deavonrs to perſuade the king his father, who feigned himſelf 
fick at London, to take the command df the: army. But the 
Fehelred' s more Ethelred was prefied, the more he was confirmed in his 
fears. fuſpicion of a deſign to deliver him to the Danes, imagining 
the Engliſh had no other way to make a peace with them, 
As he durſt not quit London, where he thought himſelf ſaſe, 
he refuted to go to the army; and the prince his ſon had the 
vexation to ſez his troops diſperſe, without being able to oblige | 
them to Rand a battle. In the mean time, Canute taking 
_ adyant age of theſe Mienen Laeken, his per with great 

dirty.” | 

He prom ies An theſe rette irumflannes Cann FIND no G remedy 


to head hut to go bim ſelf to London, and try to perſuade the King to Y 


OT: head the army. He prevailed at laſt with great difficulty, and 


by his extraordinary care, raiſed another army more numerous 
than the former. His deſign was to give Canute battle, per- 
ſuaded as he was, that nothing but à ſignal victory could re. 
Ne ęces, trleve the affairs of the nelich. Ethelred came to the army 
but ſudaen- according to his promiſe, but, upon his arrival, was ſeized by 
Ok his old fears. Whether he had any good ground for his ſuſ- 
| bpicion, or it was inſtilled into him by the traytors About his 
perſon, he made but a very ſhort ſtay, returning to London 
with alt imaginable ſpeed. Aſter his departure, the army be- 
ing much weakenef by the retreat of the Mercians, who ab- 
ſtinately refuſed to fight without a king at their head, Edmund 
was obliged to keep at a diſtance from the. Danes, for fear of 
| Engaging at a great diſadvantage. Then Canute finding no 
farther | oppoſition,” became maſter of | ſeveral” counties in 
Weſſex, and ſoon ſaw himſelf 1 in condition 0 Foniplear, the 
; conq;ueft of the whole kingdom. 
Edmund Edmund perceiving he was' unable to Rop the: progreſs of 
doe into the enemy, reſolved to go and join Uthred earl of Notthum- 
the North. berland, wha had levied ſome troops in the North. They 
and joins 
Shhred. ravaged together thoſe parts of the country that joined with 
Sax. Ann. the Panes * whilll Canute and the duke of Mercia laid walt | 


x Staff.1dhire, Shropſhire, beicefterſtire, Sax, Ann, | P | 
| | 


| foon after in the ſiftieth year of his age, and the ca ho 
of his reign®, Never was England in a more de 


B called Edwy, and three daughters. .E9Jgiva, the eldeſt, was | 


though but for a little while. As he plainly faw the earl. had 
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the ſouthern counties that perſiſted in their bedience to Ethel- : 
red”, But Canute did not long ſuffen his $riends to be expoſed Canute fol- 
to the ravages of the Engliſh. . The moment he was inform-lous him. 
ed of what paſſed in the North, he marcbed thither with the 


utmoſt expedition, and compelled Edmund and Uthred to re- 
tire into Lancaſhire, where they were not very ſecure. Uth- 


red, finding he was no match for Canute, thought beſt to dub. Viired _ 
mit to the Daniſh king, who continued him in his goyernment, m. 


changed fides purely by compulſion, and had reaſon to fear he _ 

would not remain faithful, he cauſed him to be put to death, wp +” wa 
and placed Eric, a Daniſh lord, in his room. 155 5375 
Edmund being at a loſs what to do, retired to his father at WAY 
London, and earneſtly -prefled him to cxert- himſelf on the 


' preſent occaſion; but all to no purpoſe; Ethelred, Who till 1006. 


then had feigned himſelf ſick, fell dangerouſly ill, and died an 5 
leventh 

EB 

ſtate, than in dhe reigmof this prince. 4 

He had by his firſt wife Elgivia“, Edmund, who ſucceeded mi: iſſue⸗ 

bim; Athelſtan, who died in his childhood; another fon 3 

married to an Engliſh earl, who was ſlain in battle. Edgith, 

his ſecond, had the misfortune to fall to the lot of the traitor 

Edric duke of Mercia. Edgina, the youngeſt, was wife of 

Uthred earl of Northumberland. By Emma of Normandy, 


| his ſecond wife, he had Alfred and Edward, and a daughter 


; . 11114711 2 5 akk 306318 V1 INF 185188 
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Sax. Ann, Malmsb. Sena ae daughter of eu 
ar 


* 


and afterwards to Euſtachius earl of Boulogne. e 
Ethelred has commonly the ſirname of the Unready given 


named Goda, who was firſt married to Walter earl of Mantes, + 


bim by'the hiſtorians, either becauſe he wag often ſurpriſed by 
the Danes, or was never ready when he was to go to the wars, 


At his coming to the crown he found the kingdom in a, rich 
and flouriſhing condition, but left it at his death in extreme 
poverty and d Hen, e nb e 15 Good 03 hildo zg, 
N DESIRE Bc > Ps o 1 


| 18 Htg 5k. WH 
daughter of earl | 
don, Lincoln, Nottipgham ſhires; and Egbert. rompt. p. 7 He Jays 3 

ſo through Northumbria towards Vork. the ſame plate, that hagzbls HR 
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16. EDMUND II. 
ſirnamed IRON SIDE. 


mand 5 \ ET ER Ethelred's death, the city of London and + 
. "A . the lords there preſent, proclaimed his ſon Edmund 


Euglich. king of England, who had already given fignal proofs of hi: 
 Higlen. courage and, conduct. But the Danes, and all the counties 
Polyehron. in their poſtetion, declared for Canute b. However, as thc 
decla e for Engliſh obeyed him againſt their wills, many of them came 
| Canute. and offered their ſervice to Edmund, whom they looked up- 
. on as their lawful prince, though they were conſtrained ty 
Huntingd. ſwear to his rival. By this means the two kings were more 
S. Dunelm. upon an equality, which occaſioned many engagements with 
Md, Weck. various ſucces, that ſerved only to prolong the war, but 
not to decide the quarrel. The city of London being a 
great ſupport to Edmund, the Daniſh king thought of takin» 
it from him, believing the depriving him of his chief Arevpth 
London be- would put a ſpeedy end to the war. With this view, whilf 
fig d twice, Edmund was elſewhere cmployed ©, he approached London, 
and ban and forming the ficye, carried it on vigorouſly. But thc 
| ered, brave reſiſtance of the citizens giving Edmund time to 
. throw in ſuccours from the other ſide of the Thames, Canute 
was obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Having thus loſt his aim, he 
uſed many ſtratagems to ſurpriſe the enemy, or draw him of 
from London. This laſt project ſucceeding, he went and 
laid fiege a ſecond time to the city: but he met with the 
tame difficulties as beſore, the inhabitants, by a very obitinate 
\ſench, giving Edmund time to come to their relief. 

; Canute, vexed to ſee his meaſures thus broken, ſuddenly 
Ther kde hat? caifed- the ſiege, to go and offer Edmund battle, who was no 
the vickorr. leſs defirous of deciding the quarrel by one ſingle action, and 
OBE ON therefore, inſtead of retreating, marched- towards. him. In 
this battle, which was very bloody, they both gave ſig- 
nal proofs of their conduct and courage, without either of 
them being able to make victory incline. to his ſide. After 


a long bght, the two armics were obliged to | rand with al- 


10 5 I 14 


i battle 


d simeon Drs, and 8 Os ay, 2160 Cotes to ham, in matters ecc kh. 
that the bi ſhops, abbots, and many of aftical and civil, to be their faithful 
tne Engliſh nobles coming to Southamp- lord. | | 
Nan, abjured the race of Fth: red, at the c He was gon? to ſecure Weſſex, 

ſame t.me they choſe Canute for their which ſubmitted : to him, Sax. Annal. 
| 10G 4 and ſwore kealty to hi 'm; who Huntingd, | 
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ſerving the Dane: as he ſaw the Danes, hard preſſed by the 


dies of Oxford, Glouceſter, Worceſter, the ſecond day. 


moſt an equal loſs, The Engliſh army however had like to Artifice of 
have been worſted 5 the artifce of Edric Streon, who was ember to diſ- 


| "1 RY oY, BP . 0 : carten the 
on the {ide of the | Danes : this lord perceiving the Engliſh Engliſh. 


troops contrary to his expectation, fougnt in ſuch a manner Malmsb. 
as made the victory dubious, cut off the head of one Oſmer, 3 
a ſoldier, who very much reſembled Edmund, and fixing it M. Weſim. 
on the top of his lance, advanced to the foremoſt ranks, and Brompt. 
expoſing it ti the view of the Englith, cried out aloud, « ly, 

« fly, you ſcoundrels, behold the head of your king, in 

« whom you truſt,” The Engliſh were thunder-ſtruck at 

this fight, which would have occafioned their defeat, had not 

the king ſhown himſelf with his helmet off to his aſtoniſhed 


troops, and by that mcans revived their courage, which' the 
belief of his death began to cool. I he battle Jaiting till night, 
without any viſible advantage on cither fide, Edmund pre- 
pared to renew the fight the next morning: but Canute, ho Canute. 


had other deſigns, retired, during the night, to his fleet that withdraws 


, EN 3 1 5 | in the night; 
expected him, and embarking his troops, rowed along the WE 


coalt for ſome time, to amuſe the enemy, who could not gueſs 


bis intention. When he thought he had deceived Edmund, pay Fong gy 
he landed his forces, and beſieged London a third time. But u 
ſucceeding no better than formerly, he retired elſewhere. 


gain without 
| x | ſucceſs. | 
The particulars of this war would be curious enough, if it Five battles 


were poſuble to give a clear account of them: but we meet beta gen Ede 


mund and 


with extreme conſuſion in this part of the Engliſh hiſtory. Canute in 


What may be gathered from hiftorians for certain, is this, one year, 
that the two contencing princes fought, within the ſpace of 1016. 


one vent, five pitched battles. One of theſe battles, fought S Anne 


I 2 | R : eats | G. Malmsb. 
in Etlex; would have infallibly proved fatal to Canute, H. Hunting. 


had it not been for the pernicious advice of Edric Stteon, who, S. Dunelm. 


continually changing tides, was then in the Engliſh' army. 

Edward had been to generous as to pardon him, and ſo eaſy 

as to give credit to his oaths of being entirely devoted to his 

ſervice for the future. Neœvertheleſs, this traitor, who was The fatal 

a creature of the king of Denmark, let no opportunity ſlip of 3 
2 . hy. | Ss. 
Engliſh, retreating in great diſorder, he artfully perſuaded 


Edmund to ſtop the purtuit of the fugitives, - by making him 
aahprehenſive their deſpair might cauſe them to rally, and the 
victory, by ſome unforeſeen accident, ſnatched out of his 

1 d This battle. was fought at Scoer- and Warwick. Milton makes the battle 
nan, which Camden ſuppoſes, to be to have Iafted two whole days, ana Ca- 
Sherſton, in Wiltſhire, Others think nute to have marched off the ſecond 


it to be the place where four ſton's, night : ſo doth Matt, Weſtm. p. 498. 
called Shire-ſtones, part the four coun- and he relates Edric's ſtratagem under 


hands, : 
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bands. Ihis artifice which had formerly taken effect with 
Ethelred, wrought likewiſe with Edmund, who ſuffered him. 
ſelf to be guided by this fatal advice. One is at a loſs which 

to admire moſt, Edmund's imprudence I in being governed by 
a man of known diſtoyalty, or the traitor's boldneſs and conf. 
dence, ., Tired at length with diſſembling his real ſentiments, 
'he.threw away the maſk in the laſt battle, near Aſſandun e. 

The battle Whilſt the two armies were engaged, he fuddenly deſerted h. * 

of Aſſandun, poſt, and joined the Danes, who received him as their friend. 

N This treachery cauſed ſuch conſternation among the Engliſh, 

the victory that. throwing down their arms, they thought of nothing but 

by the urea- ſaying, themſelves by flight. Edmund's loſs upon this oc- 
ny vr caſion was irretrievable, the flower of the Englith nobility be. 

Sax. Annal. ing. ſain in this unfortunate battle. "The earls Alfric, Good- 

Brompton. win, Ulfketel, Ethelward, all of diſtinguiſhed valour and loyalty, 

eas. fell that day, with their {words 1 in their Hands, i in a dernde of | 

their, king and country. 

kamungd Alter this important victory, Sanne looked upon bimſel 

raiſes ano- AS irrefiſtible. He could not conceive Edmund would ever 

ther army, be able to bring another army into the field that durſt look, 
him in the face. But as the Engliſh were in extreme danger, 
they made extraordinary efforts tor their deliverance.  Eg- 
mund had for him the hearts of his ſubjects, and particular : 
the Londoners, who were always ready to give him effectual 
dar. Annal. proofs of their affection and loyalty : and therefore fo far was 
he from being diſcouraged by this grievous misfortune, that he 
rallied bis diſperſed troops, and drawing together a mote 
powerful army than what he had loſt, went in queſt of bis 
enemy, who was marching to Glouceſter. Canute, for is 
part unwilling to give him time to augment his forces, made 
haſte to meet him, with intent to offer him battle. The 
two kings ſtood in ſight of each other for ſome time, at the 
head of their reſpectiue armiesf, without eitber giving the 
ſign al of battle. The dread of the event held;them, equally 
in ebener Edmund was ſenſible he ſhould be irrettievably 
undone, if he Joſt the day; and Canute foreſaw a general 
defection of the Engl in caſe. he Err © vanquiſhed) pF: 11 


a b {2 , 1 ö 531 ; 3866. 11 


e e in . Een, near Walden, in them, and ate in iron, like 
canute bpait, a church here in; memory thoſe on harſes bits. Theſchillg ate com- 
of this bat? 10 to pray for the fou's of the 4 
flain 3 and cauſcd four Eilfboeks to be hein Aſhdon pariſh. Some think it wa: 
thrown np as monuments of thoſe that Bartlow church that was built by 8 

Were killed in the battle. Twoof theſe nute. See Mag. Brit. vol. I, p- 670, 
monuments being opened, and ſearched and Camden. | 
znto, there were found three ſtone- -cot-. f The place was "OY hes of in Glou- 
Nas, v th auundance of pieces of 20Res cefterſbixe, S, Dunelm, | 


"Lt 
1. 
* 


monly called Bartlo: v- bills, though they 
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in all appearance, the gain or loſs of a | pore kingdom de- 
pended on the ſucceſs of that important day. At laſt Ed- Edmund 
mund, who was ſtrong and robuſt of body, and for that rea- e ae 


lenge to Ca- 


ſon firnamed Ironſide, fent Canute word, that, to prevent the nute, who 


effuſion of blood that was going to be ſpilt in their quarrel, refuſcs to 
he judged it proper for them two to decide it by ſingle com- Jr . 
bat. Canute returned for anſwer, that, though he came not 
behind his antagoniſt in courage, yet being of a weak confſti- 

tution and ſmall ftature, he ſhould take care how he engaged 

in ſo unequal a combat: adding, if Edmund was deſirous to 

prevent any further effuſion of blood, he was ready to refer 

the decifion of matters to the principal officers of the two ar- 

mies. This propoſal was received with joy by the nobles of 
Edmund's party, Who paſſionately deſited to find ſome ex- 

pedient to end fo fatal a war. Edmund, on the contrary, 
would fain have decided the quarrel by arms, but however, 

durſt not oppoſe the nobility, for fear it ſhould occafion their 
deſertion. Plenipotentiaries therefore were nominated on both The peace is 
ſides, Who met in a little iſle in the Severn, called Alney, made by the 
aver-amainſt Glouceſter, to conſult about ſettling the preten- rr eros 
ſions of the two princes. After a ſhort conference, the peace dom. 

was concluded by the partition of the kingdom. Weſſex, Sax. Annal. 
that is, all the country, ſouth of the Thames, with the city Punelm. 


ok London, and part of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex e, was 


affiened to Edmund. Canute had for his ſhare the kingdom 

of Mercia, including Northumberland and Eaft- Anglia. Every 

thing being ſettled, the two kings met in the Iſle of Alney, 

and mutually ſwearing to preſerve the peace, Edmund retired 
S 01 enmiork env. Gow emong 
Edmund's callenging Canute, has given occaſion to ſome Remarks on 
hiſtorians to affirm the two kings actually fought in the Iſle of _ pretend- 
Alney. And to make this appear the more probable, they frag __ 
have taken care to be very particular in the circumſtances of wo kings. 
this famous duel : they tell us, that after it had laſted a good H. Hunting. 


while, without any advantage on either fide, Canute; fin hy 3 
his ſtrength to fail him, lifted up the viſor of his helmet, aud Ethel. Rev. 


. 
N 


propoſed the diviſion of the kingdom; which Edmund conferit- 
ed to immediately. It is further added, at the ſame inſtant 
they ran to embrace one another, to the aſtoniſhment of the 
two armies, who were ſpectators. But the beſt hiſtorians 
not mentioning this ſingle combat, it cannot be conceived 
s And all Exſt-Anglia, Mat, Weſt- b And Canute into Mercia, Sax. 
monaſterienſis. ene 1 STS 5 
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they would have neglected to embelliſh their hiſtories u 
ſo notable an event, had there been any foundation for it!“, 
1017. Edmund did not long enjoy the peace that coſt him 0 
Eimund's much pains. Edric Streon, his brother-in-law, fearing the 
8 union of the two kings might prove fatal to him, bribed ty 
H. Hunting. Of the king's chamberlains to aſſaſlinate him. Some report 
M. Weſtm. he employed his own ſon in this execrable treaſon. Thy, 
K. de Piceto. Jied that brave prince, who deſerved a better fate *. He ha! 
not fat on the throne a whole year. But in fo ſhort a reign 


he had given frequent proofs of an undaunted courage, 2 con. 
ſummate prudence, and a generous temper, 


He left, by Algitha, his wife, two üs Edmund and Id. 
ward, of whom I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, He 


Had allo a natural fon, named Edwy, who was erwarte Put 
5 to death by Canute. 
Canute's 


: The duke of Mercia, who was leaſed with FED Cane 
8 to ſo ſignal a ſervice, made haſte to bring him the firſt news of 
H. Henting. it, but Canute deteſted ſo barbarous a deed. However be 


or ma ag concealed his ſentiments, becauſe he thought © ſhould hate 
Vallenlis. 


farther occaſion for the traitor, and even promiſed «tg 100 
M. Weſtm 
| "6 yance him above all the peers of the realm.” He kent 


word with him, but in a very diſterent manner from what 5 
villain . = 


i Ethelred, abbot of + Ricralle, gives by an arrow ſhot by an image mite 
very particular account of what paſſed on purpoſe, which diſcharged itle!f un- 
before, at, and after this famous duel. on the king's touching it, But the! 
With him agree Huntingdon and Mat- improbable. | ; 
thew of Weſtminſter. Malmſbury ſays, about his death in Brompton, p. cob. 
Edmund challenged Canute, but he de- The Annals ſ:y only, he died ſadly, 
clined the combat, and offered to divide He was buried by his grandfather Ed- 
the kingdom, Simeon of Durham, and gar, at Glafſenbury, With him fel! 
Hoveden, mention nothing of the chal- the glory of the Engliſh Saxon, an! 
lenge or dyel, but only ſpeak of the di- by his death the Danes prevailed, and 
viſion of the kingdom by tbe perſuaſion the Saxon mona:chy in a manner end- 
of Edric, in the ſame manner as the ed, after it had laſted one hundred and 


Sax. Annals. So great is the uncer- ninety years from the eftabliſhmer: by 
tainty of this fat. | Egbert, 


k Malmſbury and 8 relate, 
that the two villains ſtabbed him with and fire hundred and ſixtv- elght fi 


2 harp piece of iron, as be was eaſing the arrival of the Saxons under ia 
nature. Scme will have him to be ta- gift, | 
| Ken off by poiſon; others, to be flaw 
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17 ANUT E the Great; 
the ſecond DAN ISH king of ENGLAND. 
? HE death of Edmund furniſhed Canute with an op- 1017. 


portunity and pretence of becoming maſter of Weſſex, Canute rere 
which the lawful heirs were little able to diſpute with him. 3 05 


freſh calamities, would make a ſtill deeper impreſſion on them, 


and conſtrain them to comply with bis deſires: wherefore he S. D:nelm, 
required a general aſſembly to be called in Weſſex, in order 
co ſet forth his claim; reckoning it would be time to uſe force 
if he met with too ſtrong an oppoſition. Edmund having 
left two ſons and two brothers, Canute did not ſeem to have 
any right to pretend to the crown. But he maintained, that 


Brompton. 


in the treaty of the Iſle of Alney, the agreement was, the 


ſurvivor of the two kings ſhould ſucceed the other. He 


moreover plainly intimated, he ſhould not ſtand to the deter- 
mination of the aſſembly, if the matter were decided againſt 


bim. Edmund's two ſons were very young, and his brothers 
in Normandy, where they thouzht of nothing Jeſs than ob- 


EZ taining the crown of Weſſex. On the other hand, Canute . 


was in great power, and threatened very heard, Beſides his 


| . poſſeſſing half the kingdom, he had many friends among the 


Weſt-Saxons themſelves, without reckoning thoſe who were 
perſuaded any expedient was preferable to the renewing of 
the war. It was therefore ſcarce poſſible for the friends of 


| J the Engliſh princes to ſurmount ſo great obſtacles. Had they 


been bent to continue the ſucceſſion of the family of Edmund, 


0 : | they would have probably rekindled in the kingdom a war, 


which muſt have ended in its deſtruction. In this perplexity 
they were contented with infinuating, that they would agree 
Canute ſhould be declared protector of Edmund's children, 
till the eldeſt was of age to govern. By this means, though . 
they placed not theſe princes on the throne, at leaſt they 
preſerved their rights entire. But Canute was not ſatisfied 
with a borrowed power. He was reſolved to ſucceed Ed- 
mund in his own right, by virtue of the treaty of Alney, a 
right which though all did not acknowledge, yet none _ 
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$ » nowledged | 
lt was not properly by force of arms that he undertook to king of all 


| 3 carry his point, but by extorting the conſent of the nobles, England. 
EZ How adverſe ſoever the Engliſh might be to the Daniſh go- 
vernment, he hoped the dread of plunging the kingdom into 


Rog. Hov. 
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opevly conteſt. Though the treaty did not expreſly ſay what 

he aſſerted, he maintained it to be the true ſenſe there. 

| of, and that it could not be otherwiſe underſtood without in- 
S. Dunelm, fringement. 150 prove this to be the deſign and intent of the 
Rog. de Hov. parties concerned in the treaty, he called to witneſs all thoſe 
who were preſent at the concluſion of the peace, and demang. 

ed of them, whether there was any thing ſtipulated in fayour 

of Edmund's ſons? and upon their anſwering, there was ng 
mention at all of the princes l, he inferred from thence they 
had no right to ſucceed their father. This reaſoning, weak 

as it was, being ſupported by the votes of his party, and 

' > moreover by the fears of the Engliſh in general, was ſuf. 

_ cient to determine the aſſembly to comply with his will. Hi 
reaſonings were thought, or feigned to be thought, very ſo- 

lid; and without a cloſer examination, he was acknowledged 

and proclaimed king of all England, and all the lords, both 

_ Engliſh and Daniſh, ſwore allegiance to him. Then he waz 

. RIO crowned, and immediately after he divided the kingdom into 
Englend in- four governments, Mercia, Northumberland, Eaſt- Anglia, and 
to four parts. Welfen. IJ ue firſt he gave to Edric Streon, the fecond to Eric, 
e the third to Turkill, reſerving Weſſex to himſelf, without ap- 
H. Hunting. pointing either duke or earl. i eee ee gens. 2d, 
Sax, Annal. Canute was too public not to know the motive of the Eng- 


O 


me 2096 @ acknowledging him for their ſovereign. "Though all that 


ſcheme to 48 pa 5 OO” pt J 3 | | 
get rid of came near him, took care to hide their-fentiments, he was 


Dp enemies, ſenſible an enmity of near two hundred years ſtanding, 


and gain the 


eee ok and fomented by continual wars, could not be, extinguiſhed 
people. in fo ſhort a ſpace. For this reaſon he reſolved to uſe all poſ- 
Alalmsb, fible precautions to hinder the revolt of the Engliſh. To 
-__ -» ithys,end two things were equally neceſſary, namely, the gain- 
Ing the affection of his new ſubjects, ad the getting rid of 
thoſe that could give him any uneaſineſs. Though theſe two 
projects ſeemed inconſiſtent, he deſpaired not however of ac- 
compliſhing them, and accordingly ſpent the beginning of his 
reign to that purpoſe. As he well knew the moſt. effectual 
means of becoming popular, was to cauſe juſtice to be ad- 
mminiſtered fairly and impartially, he publicly declared there 
hauld be, for the future, no diſtinction between the Engliſh 
8. Dunelm and, Danes. After this he publiſhed an edict *, ordering 
Brompton. that every county ſhould be governed by the fame laws as in 
the time of the Saxon kings. He excepted however the nor- 
thern counties, becauſe they were peopled with ſcarce any 
"other but Danes, who had ihtroduced particular laws of their 
IS. Dunelm. and Ffoveden plainly Im This Was dane by a wittena- 


ay; that they lyed. Bemot, at Oxford, Brompt. p. 235 
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OF ENGLAND. 433 
own, which there was no occaſion to alter. The ſame edict 
denounced the ſevereſt puniſhments againſt, malefactors, of 

what nation ſoever; the king's aim being to let the Engliſh 

ſee, they had no reaſon to fear any reſpect af. perſe p s. I hee 

wiſe precautions produced. the intended effect, The people 

were never weary” of teſtifying their ſatisſactian to ſee them 

ſelves governed by their ancient laws, under the protection of 

an equitable prince, who ſeemed to have no other view but 
D . 

As ſoon as Canute ſaw the progreſs he had made in the ie engea- 
hearts of the Engliſh, he believed he might venture without vour: to get 
danger upon the ſecond branch! of his projet, the freeing * the 
himfelf from thoſe that gave him moſt uneaſineſs, and par- Sim 
ticularly the Saxon princes; Alfred and Edward, brothers princes. 
of the lite king, were retired into Normandy, with their “*. Ann: 
mother Emma, plainly foreſeeing it would not be in the 
power of the Weſt. Saxons to do juſtice to the royal family. 


As for Edmund's two ſons, they remained in England, being 
too young to think of providing for their ſafety. Theſe two 


princes, notwithſtanding their youth, made the new king 
ſomewhat uneafy, by reaſon of the people's affect ion for them. 


could: not take ſuch a ſtep in England, without running the mund“ two 
riſk' of becoming odious to the Engliſh, which was deſtroy: ſons into 


77, Denmark 


of cireping them to Denmark, conducted them to the king 
> 


he ſent them to the court of Solomon, king of Bungary, big . 


und Gies. | 


OY | "I ; "= od 4 14 86 ? 4 - 2 x 

+ 4 10 4 SI T& HIN We de” JV 403 1119111 
n All the Engliſh hifforians affirm, to the king of Suren! Scztorum, or 
that Walgar (for that was the i dameſ- Sueyvorum. Hoved, M. Weſtm. Flor, 


o 


Aer hae) hat order cs carry them Were, . 
„ „ 8 


Is 


£34 


The 'wo 


Fdwy's are 


baniſhed. 
Six. Ann, 
Lim. Dun. 


Reculls one, 
and puts 
him to- 
death, 
G.Malmsb, 


M. Wet, 


. his friends wok neceflaries for lis ſubliſtence *, 0 


Canute 
marries 
Emma of 
Kormandy, 
ax. Ann, 


; Malm b. 


the ſame time Eftritha, on of his ſiſters. 
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daughter of the emperor Henry II. 
his marriage, but Edward had five children, of whom two 
died in Hungary,; 3. the reſt were Edgar Atheling, Margaret, 
and Chriſtian. | 

There were ſtill in England two ſons of Ethelred II. both 
named Edwy, of whom one was born in wedlock, the other 
a baſtard. 


nat, Ihe king of the clowns. Vague was no lefs troubled 


about theſe than the other princes, every thing contributing 


to the ſuſpicions of a prince, who not being ſatisfied with 


the lawfulnefs of his title, thinks himſelf unſecure in the 


throne. And therefore to make himſelf eaſy i in this reſpec, 
he baniſhed them the realm. But ſome time after, recalling 


the firſt, under pretence of being reconciled to him, found 
means to diſpatch him out of the way. 


The other, after 
enduring many hard{hips in exile, returned into En land, 
where he kept himfeif concealed, being privately ſupplied by 

Canute would have been very glad to 3 freed with the 
ſame caſe, from the trouble occaſioned by Alfred and d- 
ward, brothers of king Edmund, who were retired 1 into Nor- 
mandy with their E Jo But he knew not how to get 


them out of the hands of duke Richard II. their uncle. He 
was even apprehenſive, the duke, whoſe forces were not to 


be deſpiſed, would one day eſpouſe their cauſe, To prevent 
this danger, he bethought himſelf of gaining the duke of 
Norm randy to his intereſts, by demanding in marriage his 
ſiſter Emma, widow of Ethelred II. and by offering him at 
T heſe propoſal; 
being accepted, the two marriage- ſolemnities were celebrated 


"*W-A magnificent manner. If Emma was pleaſed with being 


"QC 


2 Edward her ſons, who openly ſhewed their diſlike. . 


nore queen of E ngland, it was not ſo with Alfred and 


Edward 


elpecially, never forgave her for thus ſcandalouſſy eſpouſing 


One of the 
marriage- 
articles. 


3 


the mortal enemy of her fiſt huſband. Both of them were 
allo extremely incenſed againſt her for conſenting, the ſuc- 


| ceſſion to the crown of England ſhould be ſettled, by the mar- 
riage- articles, on the heirs of her body by 8 This was 


cutting off, as far as lay in her power, from the fame of Ethel. 


rcd, all hopes of ever andanting the throne, 


Spelman,” Wake” As mY in \ H. "ES 
tingdon, who calls the ſirſt Edwiade- 
linge, 


0 T7 heſe two dw 
bv. ſeveral hiftorian z 
pizinle diſtingwiſheg 17 


'F e Sf cnded 
but they are 
the Saxon An-“ 

and in thre nelly at the end 

the hif hy of Alfred, Written by 


Pf. 03. Malmsbury ſays, Edwy-adelinte 
War 5 buricd! at T be ck in Devonſhire, 


Aer 


eo 


Edmund died ſoon tee 


his laſt was called, but for what 8 2 I know 


and the ſecond Edwicheorlegins, 
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After Canute had by theſe precautions ſecured himſelf from Canute di- 
all danger from the Saxon princes, he thought it time to get patches 
rid of ſome lords, whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected, or whoſe power 3 
made him uneaſy, The three principal were the duke of j,,. 15 
Mercia, the duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and the carl of Northum- Sax. Ann. 
berland. Theſe lords had done him ſignal ſervices, but this e 
was the thing that rendered them formidable to him, being 
ſenſible how it lay in their power to hurt him, if they ſhould 
undertake it. He knew Edric Streon was a villain, and as 
he could not rely on his fidelity, ſince he had fo often be- 
trayed the two former kings, notwithſtanding the obligations 
that ought to have attached him to their intereſts, he reſolv- 
ed to begin with him. He quickly found a fair opportunity 
to execute his deſign, by even doing an act of juſtice very 
acceptable to the Engliſh. This lord, having one day the Br-mpt, 
inſolence to upbraid him publickly, for not rewarding him for s 
his paſt ſervices ?, and particularly for freeing him fiom fo MED: 
formidable a rival as Edmund, afforded him the prete:.ce he 
had ſome time been ſeeking. Edric had no ſooner dropt theſe 
Words, but the king anſwered in a rage, ſince he was fo au- 
dacious as openly to avow ſo black a treaſon, of which he 
had hitherto been only ſuſpected, he ſhould receive Eis due 
puniſhment, At the ſame inſtant, without giving him time F'ric Strecn 
to reply, he commanded him to be immediately b5-headed, ut ee A 
and his body thrown into the Thames 4%. It is ſaid he order- ren. 
ed his head to be fixed on the higheſt "Tower of London, 
that he might perform his promiſe to the traitor, © to raiſe him 
c above all the pcers of the realm.” Thus Edric received at 
Taft the juſt reward of his treacheries. Eric earl of Northum- 
berland, was baniſhed the kingdom ſhortly after, under ſome 
pretence. Turkil duke of Eaſt-Anglia, frighted by theſe 
examples, and perhaps by the King's emiſſaries, voluntarily 
abſented himſelf *, for fear ſomething worſe might befal him. 
Several other lords of leſs note falling in like manner a ſa- 
crifice to the king's. jealouſy or ſuſpicions, their poſts. were 
filled with thoſe in whom he placed greater confidence. From 
this time the Engliſh began to enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity, 


, wenne 
5 3 
323774 


p He vpbraided him for having de- Thames. Other hiſtorlans ſav, hat the 
rived him of the carldom of Mercla. body was-caft upon the wall of the city, 
Weſtm. p. 402. | and left there unburied. S. Dunelm, 
| q He was beheaded in the king's pa- p. 177. Hoved. Brompt. go 8. 
lace, and his body flung cut of a win- r He went to Denmark, where, a2 
dow, into the Thames, Malaiſb. - ſoon as he landed, he was taken, and 
| M, Weſtm. p. 402. So that put to death. Mulmib, p. 73. 
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the next morning. TVhilſt his troops were refrefſhlng them 


| RS. 91 11 2 IO, 15 ; Py ve 1 7 oY 25 8 a 
which appeared the ſweeter to them, as they had been many 
years ſtrangers to it, and had no reaſon to expect it. How- 


ever, they were forced to pay a tax of fourſcore thouſand 


pout:ds * for the arrears due to the Danifh army, great part of 
hom were, ſent back to Denmark t. | 


Caänute finding the whole kingdom in profound tranquillity, 


„ and, having no reaſon to fear a revolt, reſolved upon à voy- 


age to Denmark. His preſence was abſolutely necellary 
there, on account of the Danes and Vandals being at war, 
He took with him fuch of the Engliſh lords as he ſulpeQed, 
leſt his abſence ſhould encourage them to raiſe diſturbances 


in the kingdom. For this reaſon alſo he carried with him 
the flower of tne Engliſh troops, under the command of carl 


Goodwin. fon of Ulnoth, mentioned in the reign of Ethel— 
red II. Goodwin, who was a perſon of great experience, 
finalized himſelf in this war, by a very bold tho” Tuccefs#,] 


action. "The two armies of the Danes and Vandals being 
near one another, Canute defigned to attack the enemies carly | 


S 


ſclves, in expectation of the battle, Goodwin privately with- 


drawing from the camp, with the body under his command, 
fell upon the Vandals in the night, and putting them in diſ- 


order by this ſudden attack, made great laughter of them, 


and routed the whole army. ebe Of e Salve eie. | 
paring for the battle, and not finding the 


ſtation, did not queſtion but they were revolted to the encmy, 


While he was perplexed in his thoughts, at this unexpected 


accident, he ſaw the Engliſh general arrive, who was come 


| himſelf to bring him news of his viftory ®, Though this 


action was of a dangerous conſequence, the king however 
was very willing, upon this occaſion, to diſpenſe with the 
rules of military diſcipline, | which required that Goodwin 


ſhould be puniſhed for daring to fight without orders. He re- 


ccived him with many careſſes, and as a reward for ſo fignal 


a ſervice, created him earl of Kent. I ſhall have frequent oc- 


caſion hereafter to ſpeak of this carl, who became at length 


the greateſt lord in England, 5 


| ſay it was ſeventystwo thouſand pounds, t By the perſuaſion of queen Emma, 
_ Huntingd. and Brompt. 'eighty thou- M. Weſtty, ' Canute kept forty ſhips | 


s The Saxon Annals, Anno MXV III. part of this great tax. | 


| Falld pounds, beſides eleven (Florence in Englan , "if. Ain.” wp 
ſays fifteen thouſand paid by the city uv Huntingd, and Brompt. ſay, that 


days, ſince it could pay almeſt a fixth but Navighter, Ke. 


of Lendon. Hence may be feen the Canute Himſelf advanced as far as the 
flouriſhing condition of that eity in thoſe enemies camp, where he found nothing 


"ngliſh at their 
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This war being happily ended, Canute returned into F.ng- Sax, Anal 
Jand, where immediately after his arriva] he convened the S. Duneim. 
"era 
great council , to confirm the Daniſh laws, which, for fome 
time, had been obſerved in part of the kingdom, and par- 


ticularly in Nor thumberland. There were then i in England 2 ſorts 
three forts of laws, namely, the Weſt Saxon, Mercian, WES. 


England. 
Daniſh laws *, But theſe laſt had not the ſanction of public 
authority, till Canute, at his return from Denmark, put them 
upon A level with the ancient laws of England. 5 
Canute after his return into Eng! and, lived in profound 1025. 


tranquillity, wholly employed in cauſing Juſtice and Peace to th tion 
| Rouriſh, and rendering his ſubjects happy. But one: time wh 1 
after he Was obliged to diſcontinue theſe pacihck employ ments, 3 
and take a ſecond voyage to Denmark, then invaded by the Sax. Ann, 
Swedes. This expedition was not very proſperous. The di, Wiel. 
6 Engliſh troops he carried with him were great ſufferers, and 

he had the mortification to meet with mis fortuncs he had not 

5 been e | 

Two years after, unmindſul af his ill geen in the laſt 1027 
war with the Swedes, he entered into another, which made He becomes | 
| . maſter of 
him ample amends. for his former loſſes. He reſolved to re- N Way." - 
vive ſome old pretenſions to Norway, which had never been Sax. Ann.“ 
fully cleared. Olaus, who then fat on the throne of Nor- ago at on 7 
way, was a weak and unwarlike prince. Canute thought it S f. 
would be eaſier for him to proſecute his pretenſions 1 in the Brompton. 
reign of ſuch a prince, than at any other time. He began 

the execution of his deſign with privately forming a ſtrong 

party among the Norwegian lords. As ſoon as matters were 

_ Tipe, he failed for Denmark with a conſiderable body of 
Engliſh troops, and ſuddenly landed them in Norway. Olaus, 

who had no intelligence of his practices, ſurprized at this 

attack, and more ſo, to ſee the major part of his ſubjects 


join wich the enemy, found there Was no remedy but o 
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there, © enjoined the | obſervance of 
„ the laws made by his predeceſſors,” 

Malmſb. Flor, Worc. ſays, it was at 
Oxtord, and that the Engliſh and Danes 


unanimouſly agreed to obſerve the Jaws 


of Edgar. 


or Weſt-Saxenlaga, Merchenlaga, * | 


D nalaga. Biſhop Nicholſon in his 
letter to Dr. Wilkins, prefixed to his 
edition of the Saxon laws, makes it ap- 
| boot that this threefold diviſion. of the 

ngliſh laws is imagina Ys and pro- 
ceeded from the Norman interpreters 


1 


Laga, which they thought was the 


{ame with Ley or Law. Whereas 
Laga fignifies Region, Territory or Pro- 


vince, as is plain from ſeveral places in 


the Saxon laws, wherein Denalaga 


means the ſame as, among the Danes, ; 


or, 1n the territories of the Danes, 


See p. 53. and 135, of Dr, Wilking's 
The author of the 
was the firſt 


Anglo-Saxon laws, 
dialogue De Scaccario, 
that led the Way in this er, lib, i. 
cap. 16. | 


abandon _ 
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FE 
abandon his kingdom, and ſave himſelf by flight. Upon his 
retreat, Canute was crow ned king of Norway, regardleſs of 
the right, ſo long as he had the power in his hands. Iwo 


years after the diſpoffeſſed prince attempting to recover his 


dominions, was flain by his own fubjects, and Canute re- 
mained peaceable poſſeſſor of the kingdom. Olaus after his 


dcath, was ranked oy the ante] and honoured with the 


Canute 
turns his 
thoughts to 
a cts of de- 
votion. 


Ma'msb. 
Ge Geſt. 
Pontifc. 
. 

3 5 Pron pt. 


oforious title of martyr. | 
The conqueſt of Norway fully faticfied Conte! 8 5 80 


From that time, lay ing aſide alf thoughts of warlike affairs, 
he gave himſelf up to acts of devotion, that is to ſay, he 
made it his principal buſineſs to enrich the churches and mo- 


naſteries, as if the ufurpation of two kingdoms and all the 
conſequent evils could be repaired by fo flight a ſatisfaction. 
Among other things he took particular care to give publick 
marks of his reſpect to St. Edmund, formeily king of Eaſt— 
Anglia, ſlain by the Danes. Pe haps he gave ſome credit to 


-" Te ffory of his father Sweyn's being killed by that faint, or 


rather, was willing to ftifie the report. However this be, he 


built a ſtately church over the grave of that prince, and very 


1031. 
He goes to 
Nome. 
Sax. Ann. 

G Malmsb. 


much enlarged the town where his body lay buried, which 
from bim had the name of Edmundſbury- The monaſtery, 
which was in the ſame place, and called Breadicſworth, had 
been endowed by Edward the Elder. Canute enlarging the 
building, and augmenting the revenues, this religious houſe 


becume one of the fineſt and richeſt in the kingdom os NOTE 
Aſter he had ſhewn, as he thought, viſible marks of his 
Jevotionz! he reiolved upon a journey to Rome, which he per- 


formed in 1031. Whilſt he ſtaid there, he made many rich 


preſets to the churches, and confirmed all” the grants of his 
predeceſſors to the church of Rome and the Engliſh college. 


He obtained for his part, certain privileges for the Engliſh 


Per and tome advantages tor thoſe who c came to vilit 


| 4150 . Ll . eys-witnelſs more Aately, 900 uk OI as Abend: 


of this town and monaſtery in th:ir * ges, there are three more of admi- 


| ſplendor, gives this deſeripſ ion of them: 60 cable. beauty and workmanſhip in 
A city, more neatly. . ſeated, the ſan „ the ſame church- yard. There are 


de nerer ſaw, hanging, upon a gentle two ſtill entire ; viz. St. Mary's and 


*«:feſcent,. with a little river on its St, James' s the third, which lies in 
«« eaſt- ide; nor a monaſfery more ruins, was the great church of the 
e fęreat and ſtately, Whether we con- monattery.. Beſides the immenſe value 
ider she endqwments, larkeneſ, and of the giſts at St, Edmund's Tomb, the 


«© unparalie led magnificence- The revennes at the diſſolution amounted to 
10 monaRryy te. leoks hke 5 cify, one theyſand ñve hundred and. ſixty 
„ \ig,/many gates it has {fome whereof pounds a year; a large ſym in thole 


4% are bia *) ſo many towers, and a days, See Camden is Suffolk, 
be cherche than wh! n era ont antolt of. af 


the 


<a 


the Tombs of the Apoſtles. But the moſt, material privilege 
procured for the Engliſh, was an exemption. from paying 
any toll as they paſſed through Italy. Ihe empetor Conrades 
I. who was then at Rome, and with whom he bad contract- 
ed a ſtrict friendſhip, granted him the fame privilege. The 
king of France was pleaſed alſo, on bis necount, to grant thy 
ſame favour to the Engliſh in his dominions, By this maus 


+49 


the Engliſh pilgrims and travellers were eaſed, of a great 


expence, and freed from 1a thouſand infults and oppreifions 

to which they were maſt liable in France, Italy, and Get? 
many. We have a large account of theſe matters in a letter His letter to 
writ by this monarch. from Rome, to the aſſembly-generalabe Fushi. 


. . . = | | 8 S 2 Int . 
of the Engliſh nation, informing them what he had done in 1ÜÄ 


'Maimsb, 
favour of his ſubjects. In this letter he profeſſes a great piety, p. 75. 
and a fixed reſolution to govern his kingdom after the moſt _ 
exact rules of juſtice, deliring withal his nobles to afliſt bim 

in this good deſign “. VVT 
As ſoon as he returned to England, he applied himſelf to He returns 
the dedication of the church of St.-Edmund, which he had o Eng and. 
begun before his journey to Rome. In fine, having ſpent: 
ſome years: longer in continual acts of devotion *, he died in, 1036. 
1036, in the nineteenth year of his rein). 


iet. 
. 


Hiſtorians have not failed to give this prince the ſirname of HH cha. 


Great, a title which ſeems peculiar to conquerors, as if trye-acter, 


© others. 


have thought he had not been the ſame prince, Who, to gain 


F Malmſbury, was ſent into England by 


grandeur confifted in invading the rights and properties Bh 
But, not to confine grandeur within ſuch narrow! 
bountls, Canute may be ſaid to merit this glorious titteg if 

we conſider only the latter part of his reign. The end of 

his life was very different from the beginning. One would 


kingdoms that belonged: not to him, had cauſed ſo much blood 
to be fpilt;+ and trampled. upon religion and juftice. Some 


$4 ! . ie WLAN K 9H * * 
He gave rich and extraordinary jewels 
to the church of Wincheſter, of which 

one is recorded to be a7 craſs, Worth 


2 This epiſtle, which is extant in 


Livingus abbot of Taviſtock, I Was 


addreſſed thus: „ To Athelnoth 


b bifhep of Canterbary, te Alfric of 


* 1 9 . 7 4 4 5 
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| emperor, and other 'prinee&s who were 


© York, With all thecbichgps and pri- 
„ mates 3 anck to all the Engliſſi nati- 
« on, 25 Well noblés ak plébeiane, 
ec health, '&c,”* Init He gives an ac- 
count ef the valuable preſents made (0 


him, whilſt there, in gold and flyer veſe 


ſels, in curious garments, &c. by the 


there at that time. 


2 He founded alſo the noted abby: of 
St. Bennet's in Helme in Norfolk. 


FF 4 


- W 


one year's revenue of the Kingdom: 


in Henry Ps time. He gaxelielſo to 


Coventry the arm 46f St. Auſtin the 


vieat dot, WhTth he bouglt at Pa- 


via in his return from Rome, and 15 


ſaid tage for “it a hühdredtalentb of 
ſilver, and one ef geld. Malmſb. p. 
753 Brombt- . 

b He died at Shlaftsbury the 12th of 
Novembery and Was buried in the old 
monaſtery in Wincheſter. TT; 


Vears 
7 ; 
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XK nz; +hton, 


years before his death, he became bumble, modeſt, juſt, and 
truly religious. If there be no exaggeration in what hiſtori. 
ans ſay of bim, from the time he was thoroughly ſettled on 


Malmsb. | the throne of England, he gave daily marks of piety, Juſtice, _ 
OS and moderation, which gained him the affection of his ſub. 


Jecke, and an univerſal eſteem among foreigners. We have 
the following ſtory of him, Which ſhews at once his good 
ſenſe, and to What height courtiers are apt to carry their 


ane flatteries. One day, as he was walking by the ſea-ſide , his 
rom pon. 


M, Wem. at endants extolled him to the ſkies, and even proceeded to 


compare him to God himſelf. Offcnded at theſe extravagant 
' praiſes, and willing to convince-tnem of their folly and im- 
- piety, he ordered a chair to be brought, and ſeating himſelf 
in a place where the tide was about to flow, turned to the fea, 
and ſaid: „O fea, thou are, under my dominion, and the 


e land I fit on is mins: charge thee: not to preſume to ap- 
de proach any turther, nor to dare to wet the feet of thy ſove- 


« reign,” Having ſaid this, he far ſtill for ſome time, as ex- 
- pecting the ſea ſhould obey his commands. But the tide ad- 
vancing as uſual, he took occaſion from thence to let his baſe 
fatterer rs know, chat the titles of Lord and Maſter belong only 
to him whom the land and the ſea obey. He is ſaid, from that 
moment,” never to wear his crown again, but ordered it to be 
put on the head of the Crucifix at Wincheſter. 


He left three ſons, all of a fit age to govern, to bor he 
bequeathed his three kingdoms by will. Sweyn the eldeſt, 
| R.VeDiccto, and a baſtard, had Norway for his ſhare. Some affirm he 
was not his fonl; but impoſed upon him for . ſuch by the mo- 


Brompton. 


ther“. To Harold his ſecond fon, by the ſame woman, he 
gave Enaladd : and to Canute or Hardicanute, whom he had 
dy Emma of Normandy, the kingdom of Denmark. Gunilda 


his daughter by the ſame princefs, was wife of the emperor 
Henry IV. 


As I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to mix the affairs of Normandy 


with thoſe of England, it will not be improper to give ſome 
account of what paſſed among the Normans. 


Affairs of Richard II. duke of Normandy, dying in 1026, Richard | 
e III. his ſon ſucceeded him, who reigned but one year, and 


Gemiti— 


5 cenſi, lib, v. 7 his death left the dukedom to Robert bir brother; who 


. 10. 


eiva, Ailiva, or Alwina, (M. Weftm, to be put upon her credulous husband. 
Hunting.) ang 175 Flor. Worc. p. 622, R. ce Diceto, who calls her queen, ſays 
and Brom: dt. ſeid to bethe daughter of "the dig the Tame by a ſhoemaker: s ſon 
Alf helm carl of Northampton; being —— Which Was Harold, 


e At { Sötbswpteh. nr 0 Wiiken, fre Feirned a pig z in, bode got 
d She is called by che viftortans Al- a Runs or à nun's, ſor newly born, 
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was no ſooner. in poſſeſſion, hut he ſhewed an mclination to 
eſpouſe the intereſt of Alfred and Edward his couſins, ſons f 
his aunt Emma and Ethelred Il. As they were both at his Robert 
court, and he could not help pitying their caſe, he believed r of 0 
bis recommendation might procure them ſome favour in Eng- protects the 
land, Perſuaded of this, as ſoon as he heard of the death of two brothers 
Edmund's ſon, he ſent ambaſſadors to Canute, to intteat him : Edmund, 
to give the two princes! ſome part of the. kingdom of their 
anct ſtors. This ambaſſy arrived in England, when Canute 
found himſelf ſo firmly feated in his throne, that he thought 
be might ſafely diſregard the ſolicitations of the duke of Nor- 
mandy. Robert was ſo incenſed at his refafal, that he reſolved 
to compel him to do juſtice to the Engliſh princes. To that 
purpofe he fitted out a powerful fleet, and embarking with: a 
numerous army, reſolved to make a deſeent upon England, 


F Where he did not queſtion but the Engliſh would readily join 


N cation to behold the greateſt part of his fleet periſh, a loſs 


him. But meeting with a violent ſtorm, he had the mortifi- His fleet is 
" deſtroyed by 
= | : . . a a ito —_ 
which could not be ealily repaired. In the mean time, theſe * 


preparations. ſatisfying. Canute, that the duke of Normandy 

really intended to attempt the reſtoration of his couſins, he 
_ endeavoured to atpuſe him with offering them part of the 
kingdom of Weſſex. But Robert would not have been im- 

poſed upon by this offer, had not his misfortune at ſea con- 


ſtrained him to ſuſpend the execution of his deſign, as it in- 


duced Canute alſo to go from his word. Some time after, 
Robert took a reſolution to go in pilgrimage, to Jeruſalem, 
deferring, till his return, his intended invaſion of England. 7 
But be died in his way home. He left only a natural ſon, He dies, and 
called William, on whom, before his departure, he ſettled; the is ſucceededd 
ſucceſſion. This is the ſame William the Baftard, whom we 7 dam 


8 ra ns baſtard, 
mall ſee hereafter aſcend the throne of England, e 
eee in 1 


18. H AR OLP I. Sirnamed HaREFo00T, 
the third DAN IS H king of ENGLAND. 


1 7 HEN Canute eſpauſed the princeſs of Normandy Ls 


ſhould ſucceed to the crown of England. No withſtanding 72 
this agreement, Canute left England to his fon Harold,” Born og; 
in Denmark, and gave Denmark to Hardicanute, his fon 'by 


Fl 
; 
* 


claimed in 


Mercia. 
Sax. Ann. 
 Malmsb, 
Ingulph, 


and Hardi- 
._ -canute_ 
Woeſſex. 

Sax. Annal, 
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Emma of Normandy a. 4. In all appearance, he did not think 
the Engliſh had been ſuficiently inured to the Daniſh yoke, 
to venture to place on their throne his yonngeſt ſon, who was 
not above fifteen or ſixteen years 'of 'ape, and of no great ge. 
nius. However this be, that article of his will met with great 
oppoſition'from the En gliſn. They looked upon Hardicanute, 
born in England, of 1 lawful wife, widow of one of their 
kings, as the only perſon capable of ſucceeding, Whereas 
| Harold was conſidered but as a foreigher and' a baſtard, The 
Danes, on the contrary, were firmly bent to perform Canute; 
laſt will and teſtament. This difference might have been of 
ill conſequence, if Harold had not with the utmoſt expedition 


Harold pro- ſeized the treaſure laid up by the king his father at Win. 


cheſter . By the help of this, he was enabled to make him. 
ſelf feared, and to gain ſeveral of his oppoſers. Cons equent- 
ly, ina general aſlembly in Mercia f, he ſecured a majority of 
voices, and got himſelf proclaimed king of England. The 
Danes: were all for him, and of courſe the Engliſh Mercians, 
or the inhabitants on the north of the Thames, who looking 
upon the Danes as their maſters, dure not direQly oppoſe their 
Will. 
Mean time, Gi Weſt- Rxiebring who did not think them- 
ſelves conquered, as ſoon as they came home, corivencd an 
aſſembly of the ſtates of Weſſex, and by the management of 
carl Goodwin, Hardicanute was elected and prochaimed king 
of Weſſex, the Weſt-Saxons leaving the Mercians free to 
acknowledge Harold for their king *. For the better under- 
ſtanding this matter, it muſt be remembered, there were 
Danes, or people of Daniſh extraction, diſperſed all- over | 
England; but their chief ſettlements were in Mercia, Eaſt- 
Anglia, and Northumberland. And therefore, in all the 
country north of the Thames, called then by the general name 
of Mercia, there were more Danes than Engliſh. . On the 
contrary, in Weſtex, that is, ſouth of the "Thames, the 
 Evgliſh were the moſt numerous, having admitted among them 


lun df cher tountrymens ROE to en un under the 


1 


d She is 92 ed Bight by the Saxon 
| Annals and others, STS is the Saxon 
rame for Emma, S. Dunelm. Tyrrel. 


e And which he had left. to his, aueen 


rü. S. Dunelm, 

A At Oxford, Ann. Sax. This con- 
reſt about the election of a king, very 
much weakens the authG rity. of Simeon 
cf Durham and ot! ors, in relation to, 


Canute's will, eſp: «folly conſidering the 


keep paſſe hon. of all Weſſex 


Sax. enn. Maimsb, 


marriage articles. wich Emma, and the 


Fence of the Saxon Annals, Bo ſides, 


the ſtates of the kingdom very ſeldom 


or never failed to elect whom the Loſt 
king appointed | in his wi 


g It was agreed ae them, that 
Emma ſhould live in Wincheſter, and 
5 and; that 
Good in ſhould be general, 1 che for cis. 


domi- 


. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
this means Weſſex was very populous, and become more 


the kingdom of Judah, in old time, grew ſtrong at the expence 


was very probable, this diviſion would cauſe a war between 
father's qualities, imagined he was not ſtrong enough to un- 
dertake the conquęſt of Weſſex. It was owing therefore to the 


PTACC. ,- 


other, occaſions, gave way to his natural indolence. During 
his abſence, carl Goodwin held the reins of the government 


As he had been deprived of it by the ſole credit of earl Good- 


of that, k;ugdom, than by gaining the earl to his intereſt, He 
took. adyantage therefore of his brother's abſence, to make 
Goodwin his friend, by means, which, though not declared 


This affair was ſo dexterouſly managed, that ſuddently, on 
pretence that Hardicanute neglected to come into England, 


ſex. This change however was not made with the unanimous 


conſent of the VWeit-Saxons, but by the ſole contrivance of 
to obſtruct it. Thus the Weſt-Saxons ſaw a new king on the 


h Ingulph ſays, that he was in Eng- 
land at the time of the election, 


vent back to Denmark. 


9 


and earl to marry bis daughter. 


dominion of the Danes, had quitted the northern parts. By 


powerful than ever, being capable of bringing into the field 
a5 great, armies as all the reſt of England. After this manner 


the two nations. But Harold, who was not poſſeſſed of his In 


equality of their forces, that the two kingdoms remained in 


in an abſolute manner, independent of Emma, the queen= 
mother, who. was not beloved by the Weſt-Saxons. Mean 
while Harold was contriving to gain by ſecret practices, a 
kingdom which he found himſelf unable to ſubdue by arms. 


win, he believed there was no readier way to aſcend the throne 


in hiſtory, may be eaſily gueſſed at i. Be this at it will, he Delive 
ſucceeded to his with. | Goodwin, who was not very ſcru- the king. 
pulous, finding his account in what was propoſed to him by 
Harold, promiſed to place him on the throne of Weſſex.“ 
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of that of Iſtael. The forces therefore of the Weſt-Saxons 
and Mercians being equal, it is no wonder they were jealous 
of ane another, and every one deſired to have for ſovereign, 
him of the two princes that was like to be moſt favourable. It 


gulph. 


Hardicanute, who was in Denmark *, made no haſte to gan Good- 
come and take poſſeſſion of the crown of Weflex, whether win regent 
he was detained by other affairs, or on this, as well as on all © 


rs up 


dom to Ha- 
rold, LY 


Goodwin procured Harold to be acknowiedged king of Wef- 
Goodwin and ſome other lords, who engaged. fo heartily in | 
the affair, that it was done before any meaſures could be taken 
throne, without having the liberty to deliberate whether they 
i He is ſaid to have, promiſed the 


ould Ty 
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ſhould. approve or reject him. This is not the only infancy 
of the like intrigues producing, the like events. 

W Emma, , mother of Hardicanute, was extremely ſurpric 


forms a de- at this revolution, which not only deprived. her fon of the 


Gen to place crown of Weſſex, but herſelf alſo of the hopes of ever hauin 


on the 8 . | ct » 
throne one any ſhare in the government. She perceived, as matters ſg, 


of her ſons there was no poſſibility of recovering the crown for her { 
by her firſt Hardicanute ; and therefore turning her thoughts another wa 


husband. 


5. Dunelm, ſhe formed a project, the execution whereof ſeemed to het 
Ch. Mail- very practicable, which was, to. cauſe one. of her ſons þ 


1 Ethelred to mount the throne. She was in hopes the Englif 
10ved., | 


AI. Weſt would countenance with all their power an enterprize, tend. 


ing to ſet the crown on the head of a prince of the race uf 
their ancient kings, Perhaps the deſire of humbling (30d. 
win influenced her as much as her ſon's advancement, Ty 
ſucceed in this deſign, there was need of great prudence and 
diſſimulation. Above all it was neceſſary to find ſome pre. 
tence, without raiſing the king's jealouſy, to ſend for the tuo 
| princes her ſons, who were in Normandy, that they might 
form a party for themſelves. With this view, ſhe feigncd to 
be unconcerned at the expulſion of Hardicanute, confinin 
| herſelf to Wincheſter, where ſhe daily frequented the churches, 
and ſeemed to be wholly taken up with the care of her ſoul. 
When ſhe imagined the king was ſufficiently convinced of her 
diſregard of ſtate-aftairs, ſhe begged leave to ſend for the two 
_ princes her ſons at Wincheſter, whom ſhe had not ſeen ſince 


| Alfred and her ſecond marriage, Her requeſt being granted, Alfred and 


Saved. Edward arrived ſoon after in England, without diſcovering any 
Tome into 


England. 


other intention but to viſit their mother. They were careſſed 
by great numbers of people, who, having Engliſh hearts, al- 
Ways firmly adhered to the antient royal family. 
88 Goodwin, who was a. perſon of great ſagacity, quickly 
acquaints perceived the queen's deſign. It was difficult to impoſe upon 


we k as ſo refined a. politician. As ſoon as he began to ſuſpect her, he 


with the 


queen's de- employed ſo many ſpies, that he found at length his ſuſpicions 


' Ggns, were not groundleſs. He acquainted Harold with the matter, 


who ſeemed ſtartled at it. But the earl, who was not ſo eafily 


alarmed, told him, the conſpiracy. was yet but in embryo, 
and might with eaſe be prevented; that the difficulty did not 
lie ſo much in avoiding the preſent, as in guarding againſt 


He a3vifes future danger: that to ſcreen. himſelf, once for all, from the 


idem under like practices, he ſaw no better expedient than to make away 
of the two with the two Saxon princes, fince ſo fair an opportunity of- 


fered. Harold approving of this project, Goodwin . adviſed 


Princes. | 


| him to put on a ſeeming ſecurity, to draw them the 145 | 
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made as if he were ignorant of the queen's no! S 
tuo ptinces continued ſome time at Wincheſter, without his 
ſſewing the leaſt uneaſineſs upon their account. At laſt, 


ee 
readily into the ſnare. This reſolution 5 Harold 


making ufe of an occaſion, which natural! offered itſelf, he 


| invited them to paſs a few days at court, before they returned 
into Normandy, where he feigned to believe they intended to 
go very ſhortly. Emma was in great ſuſpence on this occa- 

fon. She was very ſenſible it would be difficult for her ſons 


to gain a powerful party among the nodility, without appear- 
ing at court, where the lords of the greateſt credit were uſually 


| preſent. But on the other band, ſhe could not reſolve to de- 
| liver them into the hands of a prince whoſe intereſt it was to 
| deſtroy them. In this perplexity, ſhe took a courſe, which 
| the judged proper to prevent the apprehended danger. This 
was, to fend Alfred her eldeſt fon to the king, and detain 
Edward under ſome pretence. She imagined in caſe Harold 
had any ill deſign, he would defer the execution till he had 
both the brothers in his power, ſeeing it would be to no put- 
| poſe to make away one, whilſt the other was alive. Goodwin, 
plieaſed that his advice had thus far ſucceeded, managed fo that 
he was ſent to meet Alfred, feemingly to do him honour, but 
in reality, becauſe he was unwilling to truſt another with the 
execution of his deſigns. Alfred's little train, compoſed of 
> Normans, were at firſt charmed with the reſpe&t Goodwin 
paid to the prince. But their ſatisfaction was quickly turned 


into a great conſternation, when the prince and all his at- 


tendants were ſtopped at Guildford-caſtle, where they had been 
carried under colour of refreſhing themſelves. Alfred was 
immediately conducted to Ely, and, after his eyes were put 
out, ſhut up in the monaſtery *, The unhappy prince had 
ſcarce time to be ſenſible of his misfortune, fince he died a Alft 
ſe days after, either out of grief, ot by ſome more violent death. 


means. At leaſt, Goodwin was afterwards charged with his 
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{  muttler!, As ſoon as Edward was informed of his brother's 
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k His sttendante were tortured. in ſore of the people's bellies, and tying 


© the moſt cruel manner, by God win?s: | one end of their bowels to a poß, made 
order, and decimated, that is, nine-were, them turn round that poſt till they Wera 
> Killed, and the tenth only ſaved ; fix all wound up uppn it. Brompton, p. 
> hundred are bid to have been put to 935. Knighton, p. 2326. Ruſtworth, 
TNeath in that manner. 8. Duneſm, p. I This account of, Alfred's death, 
279. M. Weſt. p. 410. Knighton and ee forte was built on common, 

0 d not being recorded, refuſes, 

> Torture, which, it may be ſuppoſed, to vouch the fact. But Matthew Weſt⸗ 
Was only praiſed then, and in the minſter, and others, zelate it without 
wn mallacre lu 1641, They ript up diffidence. Moſt of the ancient manu- 
2 | Fon = = ſcrig} 


rompton mention one helliſhi kind of report, an 
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tragical death, he ſpeedily returned into Normandy, for fear if 


the like treatment. 


Shortly after, Emma, receiving orders 


depart the kingdom, retired to Baldwin earl of Flanders, 128 


aſſigned her the or of Bruges to reſide in. 


what ſtrange, ſhe 


It ſeems fone. 


ould nct go to Normandy to duke Wi. 


liam her nephew ; but probably, they who had the adminiftz. 
tion of aſtairs during the duke's minority, did not think pro. 


per to receive her, 


And indeed, it was to be feared this j;. 


wr ren, e would increaſe the troubles of the dukcdon, 


where 


illiam was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed, 


_ Whillt theſe things were tranſacting, Hardicanute Waking 


Harold dies. at length from his lethargy, formed a deſign of recovering“ 


arms the kingdom of Weffex, uſurped by his brother. t 
that purpoſe he came to Bruges, to conſult with the queen is 


mother. 


In all appearance he would have found it yer 


troubleſome to execute this deſign, had not the death of Hz 
rold, which happened at that very time, removed alle A cul 
ties. This prince died ® in 1039 without iſſue, and without 


Knighton, | having done any thing memorable ". 


1 HOu! 


He was firnamcd Hare: 


foot, becauſe his foot was all over hairy, or, as others aß affirm, 


ſcript annals in the Cottonian Library, 
as alſo a tre-tiſe called Encomium Em- 
me, (which, tis plain, Malmsbury 


never ſaw) bring a panegyrick wrote on 
that queen, by a monk of her own 
time, relate the matter thus. 


Harold 
ſecking by treachery ro get theſe two 
- young, princes into hs power, forged a 
letter in the name of Emma their mo- 
ther, earneſtly inviting them into Eng- 


land, wherein (perſonating her) © She 


* gently chides them for their delay, 


own affairs, ſince they could not but 
cc 
«c 


uſurper in his power, who omitted 
(0 


no artifice to gain the chief ncbi- 
lity over to his party: yet afured 


have one of them to reign over them; 
aud therefore urged them t» come as 
ſpeed ly, and as privgzely as they 


were moſt proper to ba taken.“ 
This Zeder Was enn, to eee 


the tame hand, tna one of them « 0014 


time ad Flac z ee ON 


into the hands of Good 


know that it daily confirmed the 


«© them the Engliſh had much rather 
cc 


40 
40 


erery port, towards fitting cut £: 


be with her ſhortly, gamicg beth the | ſhips, He made but dne lau, e. 


tioace by denden, which was, h 


be cauſe 


the Jonge (by cthers ſaid to be ts 


eldeſt) at the 2 pp inted time, with a 
few ſhips, and a ſmall number of N 
mans, ſailed for Er gland; _ 
were no fooner lardeg, but fel 
Wing V. HC ſerve! 
them as Rapin hes above related, Vit! 
m2kes this account the more prebatls, 
that had both the princes come ot! 
in the manner aboyementiones, Hate 
would certainly have put them 155 
to deatb, ſince it would have hen. 
his power. Tbe Saxon Annals fax a0- 
thing of Alfred's death, and lo: 


place it aſter Harcld's deceaſe, 5:0 
is the uncertainty of this matt; 


which makes it appear, how elite int 
Cition=] accounts re d he depe: On 2 


upon, though of no long ſtarding, fr 
this ſtory, Iranſafted but a fow 16% 
before the ConcueF, is toe fo ml 


ways. Malmsb. Rnignton, Broteft. 
m He died at Oxford, in the fo! 
year of his re: zu, and was duties u 


8 Wincheſter; or, according to Bromp- 


ton, At Weſtminfier. 
* prici ces with Jas, who ſens ark by 


n He laid a tax of echt m 50 
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becauſe he was light and ſwift of foot. His death happened 


putting an end to their conſultations, he came to England with 


forty ſhips he had brought from Denmark. 


1 ee DING Fa f | $5} ; 4 i 
ec. 47 Wicis in Eating by Dari, Clzment Danes. Brompt. p. 923 
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in one of the hardeſt winters that had ever been known in 


Engl and P, 


I 9. CANUTE II. or HARDICANUTE, 
the fourth Daxisnu king of EN GLANPp. 


\ FTER the death of Harold, the great men of both 1039. 


nations unanimouſly made an offer of the crown to Ca- Hardicanute 


nute, ſirnamed the Hardy, not to denote his courage, but his '* acknow- 


ſtrong conſtitution r. He was then at Bruges, concerting e 
meaſures with the queen his mother, for the recovery of the land. 

kingdom of Weſſex, by means of a powerful aid promiſed Sr., Ann, 
him by the earl of Flanders. The news of Harold's death 4 ere 
He was received 
with great demonſtrations of joy, both by the Engliſh and 
Danes: carl Goodwin himſelf, though he had no reaſon to 
rejoice at his arrival, after what, he had acted againſt him, 


was the foremoſt to do him homage. 


The new king began his reign with an uncommon 2ct of He ag: up 
cruelty : the ceremony of his coronation was hardly over, Fi: brother's 
when, out of impatience to be revenged on his brother, though 2 . 
dead, he commanded his body to be dug up, and thrown in- Tr PR 
to the Thames. But all his care to prevent the body from S. Dune. 
being buried again, proved ineffectual : ſome fiſhermen find- “Ik. 
ing the corpſe floating on the water *, delivered it to the 

Danes, who interred it in the burying-place of their nation in 


London *, It is further added, the king being informed of 


any Welſhman coming into England, and not by Audax. Ste Pontizus, II.. 

witnout leave, was taken on this fide. Dan, Rapin. | | 

Offa's ditch, he ſhould have his right The perſons employed in this ff. 

hand cut off by the king's officer, | were Altric archiſhep of Yo: 
o Brompton ſays, he had his firname Godwin, Styr the ſteward, Edric ©! 

for teſuſing to ride on horſeback, and fewer, and Troudh the exccntione: 

chufing always to walk on foot, winch, they cut the head off, and fang 


0e he, was very unbecoming Lis royal body at firſt into a fink, 2 d e 3 


ftate, into the Thames. Mzalm:bury, p. 76. 


p The Saxon Annals ſay, that this St. Dunelm. M. Weßm. Bron 


. pton. 
Fear a ſeſter, or horſe-load of wheat, t They p9:led it uf in their gets. 8. 


<= -» a 


u Which conſtant tradition 2 rz: 
de the church 21.4 canrch » +... - > 52 
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r The word Hardy is rendered, by 


. # 3D * 


Sa. Ann; 


Worceſter 


THE HISTORY 
it, ordered the body to be thrown once more into the river, 
but being found again, it was privately buried at Weg. 
minſter. 1 . | 5 
1040. Shortly after, Hardicanute impoſed an exorbitant tax on 
He impoſes the kingdom , for the payment of the fleet ſent back to 
a heavy tax. Denmark. 


Malmsb. termed Danegeld, they were diſſatisfied to have it renewed on 
Sedition at this occaſion, when there appeared no neceſſity for it. The 
on that ac- 
count. 


Camden in Collectors x. Whereupon the king immediately ordered Good- 


Morceſter. win duke of Weſſex, Leofric duke of Mercia, and Siward 


carl of Northumberland, to draw their forces together, march 
to Worceſter, and deſtroy the city with fire and {word, 
TI beſe lords executed in part the king's orders, though with 
The city great reluftance, The city was burnt, after having been 


burnt. plundered four days together. But the inhabitants had leave. 


to retire into a ſmall iſland in the Severn, named Beverly, till 
e ne ein x 5 
Prince Ed- 
Ward comes brother of the king by the ſame mother, appeared at court. 


S., Dugelm. He met with a very civil reception, and preſently demanded 


jjuttice againſt Goodwin, charging him with the murder of 
| Demands his brother Alfred:. The king was well enough pleaſed with 
having an opportunity to puniſh the earl, not ſo much per- 


Juſtice 
— haps for the death of prince Alfred, as for what he had done 


in favour of the late king. He was cited therefore to appeat 

: 5 * M2 d Ay? . 14 8 1 F# 

Wo gets and anſwer to what was alledged againft him. But Goodwin, 
off by a no- ho knew the covetous temper of the King, wiſely diverted 


dle preſent | ; | =? 5 
SE king, the ſtorm by a magnificent preſent before his trial. This pre- 


Malmſb. ferit was a galley, with a gilt ſtern, .manned with ſourſcore 
5. Dunelm. choice ſoldiers, every one of whom had upon his arm a gold 
bracelet weighing fixteen ounces, with helmets and ſwords all 


Though the Engliſh had often paid the like tax, 


inhabitants of Worceſter oppoſed the Jevying this tax with the 
greateſt heat. They proceeded ſo far as to kill two of the 


Not long after, prince Edward, fon of Ethelted II. l 


Malmsd. p. 26. 


W Of twenty-one thouſand and nine- 


Jans pounds for the army, and eleven 


thouſand forty-eight pounds for his 


"thirty-two ſhips, Sax, Annal. Malmf. 


bury ſays, he gave twenty marks to 


every {jlor ; but others, affirm, it was 
eigbt marks to every ſailor,. and ten or 
twelve marks to each of the captains. 


S. Duneim. Mat. Weftgm. 


1 


x Who were. too buſy and exacting. 


— * 2 


„This city, the Brananlum of An- 


toninué, ard Branogentum of Ptolemy, 


hence called by the Welſh at this 


da Caer Vrangon, was named by the 


Saxons, Wogarceſter, Wegornacetter, 
and Wireceſter, perhaps from the fort} 


Wire hard by, It was built by the Ro- 


mans, a8 à frontier town, againſt the 
Britons or Welſh, It Was fenced for- 
_merly. with high Roman walls, and 145 
now a ſtrong wall. It was mace an 
epiſcapal ſee. by Scxuulfus, bifbep d 
the Mercians, in 989. It Was 1004 ke. 
bullt after being burnt here b) the 
Danes. Camden. | 


- . * 


2 Simeon of Dutbam ſays, it w# 


caſed Goodwin and. Livingus, biſhop 0 
Worceſter » of this murder. 8. Duneln. 


Alfric, archbiſbop af Tork, that z Þ 
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OF ENGL AND: 


gilded, and a Daniſh battle-ax, adorned with gold and ver, 
hanging on his left ſhoulder, and a lance of the fame in bis 
right-hand. Every thing in the gallery was anſwerable to this 
magnificence. By means of this noble preſent, the ear] was 
acquitted, upon taking his oath he had no hand in the death 
of prince Alred e 2507252 e RAND 
Hardicanute did not long enjoy a crown he was unworthy 104T- 
to wear. He died ſuddenly in the third year of his reign ?, at "ome - 
the nuptial feaſt of a Daniſh lord at Lambeth *. Perhaps his 
death was haſtened by poifon ©; but his exceſhve cruelty and 
gluttony rendered him ſo odious, that he died unlamented, 


449 


neither was any enquiry made into the manner of his death. 


All hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, he ſpent whole days and 


nights in feaſting and carouſing * There is one however H. Huntiog. 


that praiſes him for keeping open table four times a day, and 
exclaims againſt the niggardlineſs of the kings his ſucceſlors, 


who abl ioſhed fo laudable a cuſtom. 


. 5 . 


r — 


20. EDWARD III. the Confeſſor. 
AR DIC AN UTE leaving no iſſue, Edward, ſon of Pdward III. 


Ethelred II. and Emma of Normandy, was the only D-ficulties 
prince then in England that had any pretenfions to the crown, ernie 
| | > | * 0 Sd II TIGER: tht ſucee!- 
It was but reaſonable the race of the Saxon kings mould be gu 


reſtored to the throne of which they were unjuſtly diſpoſiefſ- 
But then it was no leſs right to recall out of Hungary 


a This year alſo, as Brompton tells 
us, Hardicanurte ſent over his ſiſter Gu- 


nilda to the emperor Henry, to whom 


ſhe had been betr thed in her rather's 
time; defore ſhe went, the king kept 
ter nuptial feaſt with that magnificence 
in cloaths, equipage, and feaſting, that 
Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, it was re. 
memberen in his days, and ſung by 
muſicians at all great entertainments. 
After the princeſs had been ſome time 
in Germany; ſhe was accufed of adul- 
tery, and could find, it feems; no bet- 


ter champion than Municon, à little 


page ſhe had brought with her from 
England, tovindieate her honoar. She 
took it fo heinouſly to be'accuſed, that 


ſhe for ook her husband, and retired to 


. rp dy \ : _ _— 
4 monaſtery, where ſhe ended her days, 
M. Weſtm. Bromo, 


began here a palace in 119332 
d Moſt probably he died in a diunken 
He was buried in the 
old moraſtery in Wincheſte, by Lis 


fit. S. Dunelm., 


—_— , 
* . 
wake ; EY G : 8 


b Or rather in the ſecond; for he 
reigntd but two years wanting ten days. 


© i, 6, A dirty Station, Baldwin, | 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, exchanging a 


manor with the biſhap of Rocheſter, 


father Canute. 


e He al bwed his court four meals. a 
day,” Puntingd.' john & cuſe felates, 


that the day of King Hardicnute's 
death was kept by the Fygliſh as a holy- 
day in bis time, four hundred years af- 
terwards, and was called Hog's-tide, 
or Hock-Wedneſday. De Regibys 
on cc a vo | 


ar 


prince. 
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THE HISTORY 
prince Edward, ſoſr of Edmund fronſide, and place him on 


the throne preſcrably to his uncle, who was one degree far. 


ther removed. On the other hand, the uninterrupted ſucceſ. 
hon of four Daniſh kings, who had pofleficd the throne for the 
ſp: 5 of twenty eight years, with the conſent of the Engliſh, 
bru another difficulty; ſceing Sweyn, ſon of Canute the Great, 
Was "a Il alive. It is true, he was reckoned by ſome as a bal. 
tard : but beſides that the king his father had not treated him 
as ſuch in the partition of his dominions, it might be ſaid in 


his favour, he ought to have the ſame privilege with his bro. 


Haword 

0 e v. ith 
C3007 8 5 5 
NMialmsb. 
lib. 1 8 . 
17. 
Annales 


Winton, 


Qoodyin's 


riſe, 


ther II. old, to whom his being born of the fame mother waz 
no obſtacle to his mountin! x the throne, It was therefore wy 


eaſy thing to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the ſatis faction of all 


parties. On the cont rarv, it was to be feared, that, on this 


Oben ion, the old animotities between the two nations would 
be revived „and the kingdom plunged into its former calami— 


tles. Lü ward, fon of Ethelred Il. having ſpent moſt part of 
his days in Normande, was little known in England, Be. 
lies, his merit, which was not very conſpicuous, was inca- 
pable of adding any thing to his right. However, a fortunate 
advice, which: nec cfity conf trained him to follow, procured 
him a ſupport, by which alone he was enabled to maintain his 


pretenſtons, [ mean earl Goodwin. I houp h it was but a few 
months lice, that Edward had proſecuted this lord as the 
murderer of his brother, he was adviſed to court his proter- 


tion, which he obtained with greater eaſe than he durſt bav? 


expected, Goodwin was fo powerful, and of fo fuperior a 
genius to the reſt of the nobility, that it would have becn a.. 


moſt impoſible for Edward to ſucceed in his deſigns, if he had 


not gained hin to his intereſt. He was already diſtinguiſhed 


as well by his merit as birth, when Canute the Great in- 
trulled him with the command PT the Engliſh troops, in the 
war againſt the Vandals. After that expedition, wherein hy 


: eloriouſly ſignaliſed himſelf, Canute made him earl of kent, 


uſſex, and Surry, and gave him in marriage Thyra, ſiſter 
of earl Ulphon, to whom Canute had given his own filter Et. 
rith, widow of the duke of Normandy f. Goodwin had by 


bis File a ſon, drowned in the. Thames by an unruly bol. 
His ſecond wife was Gith, ſiſter of Swey n, who was king of 


Denmark after the death of Hardicanute : by this wife he ha 
ſeven ſons, Harold, Toſton, Swane, Ulnoth, Gurth, 55 
gar, Lewin, and a daughter named Editha. His credit wit! 


f Mr. Tyrre! and. others fox, that was only hier to Ulpbon, bret ther-'n n. 
Godwin, 8 firſt wife was Canute's ſiſ- law ta Car ute, which is moſt pre 902 
der: 3 but, acecrding tO ' 'ntanus, ihe Rapin. N Se A7 741 sb. 


. 
1 143 "3 f 5 F 
a Danut' © | 


Ann. 8. Dunelm. 1 | ann 2d his fate in Fngland was 


| | After this, the Enzliſh lent. 
this matter otherwiſe: upon Hardica- ove 

nute's death, Alfred (whcm ſ-me af- anc 
firm to de nein in Harold” „ ſome in ly after his c. 


. 


8 
A 


r 

Canute the Great, the ſuperiority of his genius, his noble 
alliance, his dignities of earl of Kent, duke of Wesen, and 
high treaſuter, conferred on him by King tarold, and 141 ly, 
the government of the counties of O ford and Here ford, itt 
the hands of his eldeſt fon, had raiſed his fortune to ſuch 
degree, that it would hardly admit of any addition, His in- 
tereſt was ſomewhat ec} fed in the reign of Hardicanute, but 
he had the addreſs to diver the danger he was threatened with. 
How great a orudge forever the late king bore Godwin, he was 
ſuch an enemy to bulinets, that he could not reſolve to un- 


dergo the neceſſary fatigue of governing a large Kino, but 
left all to his management, as knowing him to be ths molt _ 


able of his ſubjects. Goodwin knew lo well how to improve 
theſe favourable junctures to ingratiate himfelf with the nobles 


and people, that his power far exceeded that of all the other 
| Engliſh lords. From what has been ſaid, it plainly appears 


how neceſſary Goodwin's affiftance was, in order to Edward's 


mounting the throne, though his prete enlioas had been ſtill 


better grounded. However, Goodwin was not one that neg 
lected his own, in promoting the intereſt of others: befor 
he engaged in Edward's cauſe, he required certain c anditions, 
and made him ſwear to marry his daughter Editha. The 


451 


5 pro- 
1 es 19 


Good wins 


prince complied with theſe terms, notwithi! anding his invrard daughter. 


reluctance to eſpouſe the daughter of a man, whom he Iooke ed 
upon as the murderer of his brother Alfred. 


As ſoon as Goodwin had received from Edward th e aſſur- He is pro- 


ances he demanded, he convened a general affembly *, where, 


by his management, that prince was acknowledged, and ; 144 


proclaimed king, with unanimous conſent k. It Was happy 


lor 


8 At  Gilingeham, or London. Matm. numbers of Normans, to whom he had 
b. 80. promiſed to give eſtates, Upon which 


h And choſen by the clergy and peo- Goodwin was fent to meet him at Sou n 
ple. Ingulph. p. 62. Sax. An. M. Weſt. ampten, where, in order to make wa 


P. 412, etc. He was advanced to the to the crown for his own ſor by Cas 
tbrone chiefly through the intereſt of nute's daughter, he ſerved him in the 
+ Leoiric earl of Cheſter, of Goodwin barbarous manne 
= earl of Weſſex, and Li2zins biſhop of reign of Harold. The Engliſh no bles, 


Worceſter. Ingulph. ib. K. Sbton- who had not approved of this tre achery 
i He was crowned at Wircke eſter 1 in of Gooowmn's vwed revenge; which 
1042 on Eaſter- day. Ma! msd Sax. Godwin being informed ef, ges ima 


k Brompton and ſome others relate cor 
N oe to defiie him to core 
roſſeihon of the crown. Short- 


nis cor an, Gecdvin bear- 
Hardicanute's reign) being invited inte ing of K a E. wy 


3 England, Goodwin repreſented to the returned into England 


' 2 4 15 SF) to p<: he 10 >N for 


bs that he Was c-mi'g with great his e Tan and ele agaia, end 
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r be fore related in the 
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'. for the Eng! M1 there. was then in the W no prince of 
the family of Canute the Great, whom the Danes might haye 


. y P. . {et up in O2ÞPO; lit. on to Ed war d. It Sweyn, king of Norw: ay, 


I: goiph 
pn. 
+ 


t 46 RAYS 18 
„ch 
: 0. Y ! 
«\Y.ali\it Une 
Lanes, 


had been on the ſpot tO Deb the Dancs, it may reaſonabl; 


be prefumed either that his pretenſions would have Cauſed 


civil war, or England been once more divided in two kins. 


doms. Without doubt, the Danes would never have ſuffere. 


tne rights of the royal family of Denmark, four princes whe 
Qi had ſucceſſisely fat on 2 tinone, to be thus deſtroy 


On the other händ, the. Engliſh were ſo averſe to a Dau. 


governments that probably they would have ventured all 90 
free tiiemiciycs ram that yoke. Fut the e PICi ent juncture pro. 
ing favourable to the Englith, they not only place on the 
throne a prince of their on nation, but allo deliver them ch 


trom the fear of falling again under the domini jon ol. the- fo. 


F<, ner Os 


In the general allow bt.” to V hich, in $7 Wikeli ihood, the 


C2 


Danes, being then wittout a leader, were not called, 6850. 


win flrenuos 
8 that A favourable opportunity NOW. offered 0 free them- 
© felves ftom the op prellion 5 under which they had gr aned 


iy harangued, to demanſtrate to the E 


£6 o many „cats. He d del Sribed, with his natural clo- 


78 qQuCNCC, t the calumities their country was overwhelmed und, 


"4 0 


„ whilſt in ſubjection to foreigners. He diſplayed the «- 


& treme pride of the Danes, who, not content with ſharirg 
« the kingdom with the Engliſh, treated them like ſo may 


$ ſlaves... He called. to their remembrance the ſad times, 


<4 when an Engliſhman and a Dane m 1Ccting,oN A bridge, tis 
former durſt not ſtir a ſtep till the latter was pa WT 


% That if an Engliſhman did not IH a low reverence tv a 


„Dane, he was ſure to be ſoundly cudgelled. To all the: 


« miſcries he added that of the exceſſive taxes they had bc 
40 obliged to pay, n RY Danegel: ', which was ini 


ace cafe] 1 the king bef- "re an aMmbly_ ſand pounds a year. NM Edward te 
Feld at Lott: of his brother Alfred's leafed the nation of this de Wy 1 8 


murder. But vith much ade, by the in the year 1051. The occeſion > Py 
jinterceſſion of Leofric and other peers, ſo doing, though related by Ingulphe 


the, matier was made up, and he was will ſcarge be credited, As the king 
reſtored to al} his lands, Browne. Chron was one day brouyht to ſee the hv: 


p. 0343 ere; Huntingden agrees in the heap ef money colleQed by tb's ta, 


_ 


main with this restion; but fays that he ſtarted back as in 2 great fiigt 


Godwin murdered Altre d becanſe he and be ng aſked the reaſtn, prot 
thought him of too high a ſpirit to he ſaw the devil capering and dan, 
marry his dat guter,“ bonn hie aimed to over the money, Upon which he of- 


_ Take gucen of Efgtucd,” by marrying deted it to be alf paid back to ul. : pevp.?, 
her to Eawargd, an Yeaty and ſimple and Danegelt to be aboliſhed for ct 
prince. But his, Milton obſerves, is after it Nad bern paid thirty 4 88 
cohtrary to all recs rds. e p. b5. edit. Gale. 


1 'Th 5 tax amounted to forty thous 


4 475 d 
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«© poſed for no other end but to ſatisfy the infatiable avarice 
&« of their greedy maſters.” In fine he omitted mort: no that 
could inflame the rage of the Englifh. This harangue u rourht 3 


ſo upon the hearers, that it was rel ſolved, no Hane for the [he 


future ſhould ever (it on the throne of England. Some add, 


the enumeration of the calamities they h. id fo lon aroaned | 
under, made ſuch an impreſſion on their minds, that with one © 
conſent they came to a reſolution to drive all the Danes out 


of the kingdom, and inſtantly put it in execution. 
This is one of the moſt difficult putt. iges in the whole Eng- 
liſn hiſtory ; which way ſoever it is viewed, infurmount: able 


difficultics ariſe. In the firſt place it is hard to conceive how 


in a general aſlembly of the kingdom, it was poſſible to chi 
to a reſolution to deſtroy all the Danes; and much more, how 


it came to be in the power of the Fooliſh to pat. it in * ne- 


tice: The nes alone were in 2 manner poſſeſſed of all the 


ow 


eaſtern and e r counties 75 and in Merc; a, tina is, in the 


NG paſlaze 
ot 74 vin Eng- 


* 1 
liih hi Worys f 


heart of the kingdom, were 2s numerous as the En: 41 1 
Four kings of their nation 15 d ſucceſſively reigned, w! ho far 


iy 


from humbling them, had no doubt ſhown them great favour, 
and given them the ſuperiority. And yet, withou any extra- 


ordinary event, except the death of Hlardicanute, 2 prince of 
little merit and reputation, the Engliſh are fail to become on 


a ſudden ſuperior. But this is not all; it is affirmed this ſu- 


periority was fo great as to cnable them to expel all the 

Danes out of the kingdom. How is it poſlible to believe, 
the Danes ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be thus maſte: red, with- 
out making the leaſt reſiſtance? for it does not appear there 


was any war or commotion in the kingdom on his” occohon.. 


The Daniſh kiftorians make the matter ſtill more improbable : ' 


they ſay, all the Danes in England were maſſacred in one 
night by the treachery of Harold, fon of Goodwin, who or- 


under pretence of ſolemnizing the funeral of the late king m. 


ſhare in the government, and conſequently could give no ſuch 


orders to the Daniſh officers. In the next place, how was it 
poſhble that all the Engliſh hiſtorians, Brompton only except- 
ed, who, however ſays much leſs of the matter, ſhould agree 


to paſs over in ſilence io remarkable an event! 1 Nay, how 


Pontan us. 
Meurkus. 


dered all the Daniſh foldiers to march out of the garriſons, 


But this account has not the leaſt appearance of truth; for, 
in the firſt place, Harold, who was then very young; nad no 


m N nox, exiguo Fe mo- Las ut vix unevam Töne! Da- 


mento, vetuſtam Danorum dominatio- nos fortuna re ſpexerit. Pont. in Vie. 
Mag. Loni. lib. v. anno 80s . 


nem ac lengo multoque majo rum ſudore 
el languize Faru imperium ita pel⸗ 
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could they write thcir hiſtories without ever making the leaf} 


King Ed- 


_ward's 
28 3 
Tacter. 


cha- 


averſion to all that belong ed to Goodwin. 


alluſion to it. If it is objected, they were ſilent as aſhamed of 
their nation for % barbarous an action; what is the rcafon the 
pad not the lame ſcruple with regard to the maſſacre in the 
reign of Ethehed ? Theſe are difficulties that are not caſi. 
ly to be cleared. 1 here e at firſt ſight, to be a plauſihle 
\ ay to reſolve then, namely. to accuſe the hiſtorians, as well 
Enpliſh as Danes, «af not telling the whole truth, Or ay gra- 
vating the facts they relate. But by this way, we run into 
11101 . diſhculties. It is moſt certain, ſince. the begin. 
ning of the reign. of Fay ward the Conſelior, the Danes have 
been 5 far from making any figure in England, that they ate 
not mentioned in hi tory any ore than if they had never 


been * own, ti 40 h uit be forc they. were maſters ot the v. ho! * 


kingdom. But whence covid procced ſo iudden a tall, or na- 


ther, how could they all vanith in a moment, if pokher ex- 


pelled nor maſtacred? Iiſtorians do not fay, war was made 
againſt thein, their lend taken, and they brought un- 
der new Jaws. But, all on a ſudden, theſe fo powerful and 
formidable {Janes are reduced to nothing, in the reign of a 


prince the moſt unwarlkke mat had ever ſat on the throne, 


Theſe are hiftorical dificuities, the ſolution whereof I am forced 
to leave to others. But to return to England. 

He was a prince of a weak conſtitution, and a narrow 
genius, not at all qualiſied to rule a large kingdom. His 
unitcadineſs on important occaſions, his inability in public aſ- 
fairs, and his continual attachment to trifles, gave the nobles. 
opportunity of aſſuming an almoſt ſovereign power. As ſoon 
as they perceived the weakneſs of this prince, they became i 
arbitrary in their governments, that they obeyed the king's 

ders no farther than was conſiſtent with their own Lore 


Earl Goodwin eſpecially uſurped by degrees ſo great an au- 
thority, that he had almoſt the ſame deference paid him as the 
king himſelf. Perhaps the meanneſs of Edward's genius, was 


the | principal motive of his procuring him the crown, to the end 
he might govern in his name. Nevertheleſs, how fair ſocver 
the king ed it towards him, 1 in his heart he utterly hated 
him and his whole family. This was the true reaſon of bis 


| ſerring his marriage with Editha as long as he could. But 


a he nd; in fear of the earl, he durſt not break his word with 


blen 3 and t. jere! 05 E, after ſtaying two. ye ars on ſeveral preten- 
ces, he elnouſed his daughter, ac cording to his promiſe. Ho- 


ever, he did not conſummate the marriage, 15 great was his 


8 * > queen, Who 


Was 4 Peron of ſtrick virtue, and endowed welch a greatneſs of. 


IND 


thy: 


OF ENGLAND. 

ſoul, bore this uſage with'a wonderful patience. Iuſtead of 
complaining of her hard treatment, ſhe never opened her 
mouth about it; but finding it was not in her power to gain 
the affection of the king her huſband, diverted her thoughts 
with ſtudy and acts of devotion *, 
Edward pretends, this prince made a vow of chaſtity, long 
before his marriage, and perſuaded the queen to do the like, 


The author of the lite of Ail:c 


But Malmfbury does not know what to think of this ſtrange p. 80. 
roceeding, and ſhews a ſtrong inclination to believe, Ed- 


ward's hatred to Goodwin was the real cauſe of his abſtaining 
from his daughter. He durſt not venture, however, to diet 
vorce her for Tear of the earl, by whoſe intereſt he had mount- 


ed thè throne, might ſtill have it in his power to depoſe him, 


or at leaſt create him a great deal of trouble. For this reaſon 
he continued to conceal, in all other reſpects, his averſion to 
him, and even to heap favours on him, in expectation of a 
favourable opportunity to fhow his reſentment. 


But he did 


not conſider his diſſimulation increaſed the earl's credit with 


g he was in great favour with the 


more firmly adhered to him. Goodwin wiſely improved 


the people, who imaginin 
King, 


thele advantages, and beeame every day more formidable to“ 


In all 


the king, by the great number of friends he acquired. 
probability, he would have grown, in time, as powerful as 
the Mayors of the Palace were formerly in France, if he 
had not met with a counter-weight, which prevented his fi- 
ſing to that degree of power, fo fatal to the royal authority z 
I mean, Siward earl of Northumberland, and Leofric duke 
of Mercia. Siward had the reputation of the MIN and molt 
worthy peer in the kingdom. 
him great authority at court, and among the Northumbrians, 
who were under his government. Leofric was univerſally 
eſteemed and reſpected for his 25 50 his power was ſo great 
in Mercia, that he was more a king there than Edward fim 
ſeif, Theſe two lords uniting together, to prevent Good- 


His excellent qualities gave 


The Nato of 


ne Cult. 


win from ſoaring too high, firtyly adhered to the perſon of 


the king, and endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power to 
ſupport his authority. Without their aſſiſtance, Edward, 
who, was naturally weak, would have found it very difficult 


n Ingulphus ſays ſhe was not only 


war, but in * = And when f: E 


the muſt beautiful, chaſte, humble, and 


modeſt lady of her time, but alſo very 
learned, inſomuch that he tells us, when 
he Was but a boy, and lived at court 


with his father, ſhe was uſed to mcet 


; 1 m coming 1 ſchool, and took de- 
licht in pohng him not only in Kran- 5 


1 5 : Gg4 | = Y 


had Janes would order ber ſervant to 


He 


give him ſome pieces of money. 
farther ſays, ſhe had nothing of her fa- 
ther in her, Whence ic was become a 
ſaying, „Sicut Spina Bo ſam, gennit 
oh Goodwinus Editham.“ 
Sec Allied Reel. b 30. 


An 1. „ 


to 
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to ſecure bim{clf againſt the artifices of ſo able and powerfy! 
a ſubject as Goodwin. Thus matters ſtood at the court of 
England, during the firſt years of this reign. It was neceſſary 
to Fon this, for the better underſtanding the ſeque]. 


Edward Edward, to, Was whom given the glorious title of Saint 
takes trom and Confeſſor, wounted the throne with diſpoſitions repug- 


the queen 


eee nant to ſanctity. Beſides his hatred to Goodwin and his 


all her eſlate OWN, Wife, he cheriſhed in his breaſt againſt his mother a de- 
Sax. Ann. oh of reven ze, which agrecd na better with the maxims of 
S. Dunclm. the goſpel. It is true, his mother, who had never any oreat 
affection for him, had done enough to exaſperate her ſon in 
marrying Canute the Great, mortal enemy of her firſt huf. 
band. She had moreover given her conſent, that the children 
of her ſecond marriage ſhouid ſucceed to the crown of Eng— 
land, which ſhewed but little regard for thoſe of the fifſt. 
This thing made ſo deep an impreſſion on Edward's mind, 
that all her endeayours afterwards to procute him the throne, 
were not able to efface it. As ſoon as he found it in his 
power to make her feel the effects of his reſentment, he de- 
_ layed not to ſatisfy his paſſion. On a ſudden, when ſhe leaſt 
expected it, he came to Wincheſter, where her treaſures lay, 
and without ſhewing the leaſt regard for her, ſtript her of all, 
leaving her only a moderate penſion for her ſubſiſtence. Thus 
Sar. Ann: this princeſs, widow of two kings, mother of two more, and 
104 2. daughter of a duke of Normandy little inferior to a king, ſaw 
_ her{vlf in the latter end of her days reduced to extreme ery 
by. Jig rigour of her own ſen o. | 


And makes But E Fward was not content with ſhewing, by this act of 


ner go thro! violence. the little revard and affection he had for his mother. 
the ordeal 


5 Several hiſtorians fare us, he moreover cauſed her to be ac- 
Brompt.. | cuſed of incontinence with Alwin biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Knighton. They even ſay, that, regardleſs of her quality, he was ſo hard- 
Camden. heartcd as to make her undergo the ordeal trial. This trial 
conſi cd in obliging the party accuſed to walk bare- foot and 
hood-winked over nine red-hot plough-ſhares. It is pretenc- | 
cd, Emma came off unhurt, and gave in memory of this de. 
_ liverance nine manors to the next monaſtery”, p But, we have 
ult oblerved, ſhe" had none left to give, However this be, 
lle paſſed ten years in the ſad condition ſhe was reduced to by 
the king ber ſon, living in Wincheſter as a ſort of Fry from 

whence ſhe was delivered by her depth in 1 82 ? 


0 This Fdwa-d die by we advice of 0 This trial ef Emma is related a 
the exrls Leviric, Goodwin N., n4 Si- | 2 and Kn ght 1, and ebe ls 
ward. S. Dunelm.:p; 132; Hove!, lied wrh tome trivial circumftances 
P To * inc heſter. N Harpæneld. Wee tel! us, Robert 
| | ET | 25 2: wit 
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Whilſt Edward was thus venting his reſentment upon his sweyn king 
mother, he received certain advice, that a preat ſtorm was of Norway 


gathering in the North. Sweyn king of Norway, ſon to C 


nute the Great, deſigning to proſecute his claim to the crown 


of England, 


tion, which put the Engliſh in dread of the like miſeries, 


they 


had ſo long experienced, and from which for ſome time 


they had been happily freed. Edward, who was no leſs ter- 
rified than his ſubjects, made ſome preparations to repulſe an 


attack which he was extremely alarmed at. 
of Canute, the Great, fell a ſacrifice to his fears, 


conſtrained to abandon the kingdom and her family, to pre- 
vent her contriving ſome plot in favour of the Danes. But 
by an unexpected happineſs, a war, which ſuddenly aroſe be- 1043. 
tween the kings of Denmark and Norway, broke the mea- 
ſures of the latter, and brought peace to the Engliſh contrary 
to their expectation, Some time after, Sweyn was depoſed 
by Magnus fon of Olaus thy martyr, whom Canute the Great 
bad diſpoſſeſſed of Norway, Magnus was no ſooner maſter 
of that kingdom, but he carried the war into Denmark, with 
intent to dethrone the king, whoſe name was alſo Sweyn. 
This laſt demanding aſſiſtance of England, Goodwin was of S. Dunelm. 
opinion, that to keep up the war between theſe two princes, 1 


an aid of fifty ſail ſhould be ſent him. But Siward and Leofric, 


ſor reaſons unknown, prevented the council from coming to 
this reſolution. For want of this affiſtance, Sweyn was de- 
throned, but reſtored to his kingdom, after the death of his 


The troubles in Denmark hindered not the Daniſh pyrates 


from putting to ſea, and carrying terror to the Engliſh coaſts. 
In the year 1046, twenty-five fail of Danes arrived unex- 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, a Norman, 
(ham Edward had brought over with 
him) accuſed the queeu of conſenting to 
the death of her fon Alfred, ef endea- 
Touring to porſon her ſon Edward, and 
of maintaining an infamous commerce 


with biſhop Alwin. For which ſhe was. 


condemned by a council held on purpoſe 


% purge herſelf by the trial of fire or- 


deal, as the had offered to do, and as it 
1s related above. But this whole mar- 


zer admits of great diſpute : for Malmſ- 


bury, Florence of Worcefter, Hunting- 
don, Hoveden, and Weſtminſter, who 


I ved nevr the fame time, ſay not a word 
Then 


this miraculous purgation, 
in Prompron ſays, Robert immedi- 


ſeems to be a mere fiction. 


ately fled the kingdom; whereas he 
went not off, as Malmsbury aſſures us, 
till ſeveral years after upon another oc- 
caſion, as we ſhail ſee: moreover, he 
could not be archbiſhop then, fince Ed- 
fius lived till 1050, Which was three 
years after Alwin's death, (according to 


Flor. Weſt. Hoved. Chron. Mailr.) 


„hem Brompton ſuppoſes to be alive at 


the trial; for he fay:, he alſo gave nine 


manors to the church of Wincheſter, 
The Saxon Annals ſay, Edſius died in 
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a- prepares to 
invade Eng- 
f ; land. Ree 
was preparing for an invaſion with all expedi- - 1 
Oed. 


Gunilda, niece Guni!da 


She was baniſhed, 


Norway and 


enmark. 
at War,. 


The Daniſh 
pyrates 
make a de- 
ſcent on 
England. 
Sax. Ann. 


H. Huntipg. 


1047. and Alwin in 1045; and there- 


two years after his death, according to 
the Annals, Thus this whole 


fore Robert could not be archbiſhop till 


ſtory | 


pectedly 
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pectedly at Sandwich, from whence they carried off a prez; 
booty. Then failing for Eſſex, they carried away great num. 
bers of ſlaves of both ſexes and all conditions. The Engliſh 
were extremely terrified ; but Goodwin, Siward, and Leottic 
took ſo juſt meaſures, that the Danes, alarmed in their turn, 
baſtily retired, and carried their ravages elſcwhere. 

The retreat of the Daniſh pyrates' did not entirely reſtore 
peace to the kingdom, the coaſts being that ſame year inſeſted 
by anew enemy. Swane, fon of Goodwin, having deflowered 
an abbeſs *, with whom he was in love, and not daring to flay 
in England after ſuch an act, retired into Denmark, where he 
in vain expected his pardon, by the mediation of the cart hi; 


father. But whether Goodwin was willing he ſhould be chf 


_ tiſed, or found the king inexorable, Swane was not able to pro. 


We infefts © 
whe Engliſh 
; Evalte, 


He kills carl 
Beorn. 


cure a pardon fo ſoon as he imagined. When he faw, contri. 
ry to his expectation, he was made to wait for it a long while, 
he manned eight ſhips, and made open war upon the Envlilh, 
plundering themmerchants, and committing ſuch barbaritics on 
the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſts, as exceeded thoſe of the moſt 
cruel enemies. His infolence gave Goodwin's enemies a great 


advantage, who took occaſion from thence to exaſperate the 


king more and more againſt the earl and his family. He 
himſelf was in great perplexity about this affair. He was not 
willing to appear openly for his fon, left he ſhould be charged 
with abetting his rebellion. On the other hand, he could not 
but be extremely concerned at Swane's being confidercd as an 
enemy to the public. To free himſelf from this ſituation, he 
deſired earl Beorn, ſon of Ulphon and Eftrith, fiſter of Cauute 
the Great, to uſe his intereſt with the king in behalf of his re- 
bellious ſon. Though Beorn had openly declated again{t'Swane, 
he was prevailed with by Goodwin to ſpeak to the king, who 


complied with his requeſt upon certain conditions. "The mat- 


ter being thus in a fair way, Beorn went to Swane, to per- 
ſuade him to ſubmit to the king's mercy 3 but Beorn was il 
rewarded for his pains. Swane imagining the earl was com? 
to betray him, flew him with his own hand, and ordered hi 


body to be thrown into the ſea *, This brutal action prevent- 


ed a reconciliation for the preſent. But the king forgave him 
afterwards, notwithſtanding the complication of his crimes: 
ſo much did this weak prince ſtand in fear of Goodwin's fe- 


r The abbeſs of Leon (or Le minſter body in a certain church; but that af 


in Herefordſhire)... He left England be- terwards his relations and the marineis 
cauſe he could not obtain leave t mar- of Londen digged up hit body and bu- 


ry her. S. Dunelm. p. 183. - ried it at Wincheſter by king Canute. 
7 The Anda: lay, they. buried his F Sax, Ann. . 4 7 =o 
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| ; venging himſelf, in caſe he continued inflexible, Ihus Good- 


wein, though hated by the king, obtained, as many favours as 
it he had been really beloved b him. But theſe favours, in- 
ſtead of producing a mutual aftection, ſerved only to foment 
their diſ-union. The carl did not think himſelf at all obliged 
to the king for benefits proceeding from the ſole motive of 
fear; and the king increaſed his hatred, in proportion as he 
„Vas forced to conceal it. 


"yy 


Beſides the private reſentment of the king towards Good- | 1048. 
win, the carl had alſo to deal wich other enemies, who were n 
continually exciting that prince againſt him. I mean the Normans 


Normans, who were very numerous at court, and in great with the 


credit chere. Theſe looked upon Goodwin as a profeſſed King. 


; Malmeb. 
enemy, becauſe he loudly complained of the great regard the £67 


king had for them, and made no ſcruple to jay, they would 
ſoon become as troubleſome as the Danes. His complaints 


were not altogether groundleſs. Edward, who was educated | 


among the Normans, went into all their manners, and ex- 
prefied ſuch an affection for them, as raiſed the jealouſy of 


the Engliſh. The Norman language was more generally 
* ſpoken at court than the Saxon. The king's favour to the 


Normans rendering them infolent, they would have all the 
world cringe to them. They who could not bring themſelves 


to this, ſeldom failed of feeling the effects of their reſent- 
ment. Goodwin was of this number. He believed he was 
powerful enough to ſupport himſelf without their aſſiſtance. 


Jaltcad of ſeeking their protection, he affected by his conti- 


nual railleries to ſhew, he thought it not in their power ta 
Archbiſnop 


hurt him. Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, of all the Nor- 


Ingulph, 


Joby LILY . 4 a of Canter- 
mans, was in greateſt credit at court. The king had taken yur, enemy 
bim from a monaſtery in Normandy to promote him to the to Goodwin. 


biſhopric of London, and afterwards to the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, to the great regret of ſeveral Engliſh biſhops, who 


aſpired to that dignity, This prelate, who was naturally 


haughty, and whom the royal favour made ſtill more arrogant, 
kept no meaſures wich Goodwin, who, on his Part, ſnewed = 
the utmoit contempt for him. The archbiſhop, incenſed to 


ice himſelf thus treated, made uſe of all his addreſs to have a 


wrong interpretation put on all the earl's actions, and to in- 


flame the King's hatred to a higher degree. 
Matters ſtanding thus at court, an accide 


nt happened when Earllof Bou- 


leaſt expected, which brought earl Goodwin to the brink of de- lee comes 
flruction, and pave the king room at laſt to diſcover his enmity ang Bas 


to him. Euſtace, carl of Boulogne *, being come to viſit the 


t He was father to the fam 
the Saracens, | 


land, 
Malmsb. 
ous Godfrey of Boulogne, who won Jeruſalem from Sax. Ann. 
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Quarrel be- king his brother-in-law, was honourably and kindly received, 
tween him Edward having a particular affection for him. Some tine 
. after, as he was on the road, in his return to France, one ot 
at Dover. his people, who was ſent before to provide lodgings at Dover, 
Sax. Ann. picked a quarrel with a townſman and killed him. Thi; 
Malmd. accident making a great noiſe among the inhabitants, they ran 
to arms, to ſeize the murderer, who ſtood, upon {his defence 

with ſome of the earl's domeſtics that were with him. Euſtace, 
entering the town in the midſt of this tumult, and ſeeing his 

people attacked, was obliged to take their part, without hay- 

ing time to enquire into the occaſion of the quarrel. But be- 

ing overpowered with numbers, twenty of his retinue were 

killed on the ſpot, and himſelf narrowly eſcaped with his life. 

He demands Inraged at this affront, he returned to the king at Glouceſter, 
Juſtice. where the court then reſided, and loudly demanded fatisfac- 
| tion, Edward, willing to do Ring juſtice, ordered Goodwin 

to march immediately with ſome forces, and chaſtiſe the rig- 
- Goodwin ters that were under his government. But inſtead of obcy in, 


5 


krefuſes to 


hs * the king's order, the ear] warmly replied, «It was not the 
- his « cuſtom in England to puniſh people unheard, and the rights 
S. Dunelm. (“ and privileges of the ſubjects ought not to be violated: 
* OW that the accuſed ſhould be ſummoned, and make ſatisfac- 
Vel. cc tion with their bodies or eſtates if guilty, or if innocent, 
„ ſhould be diſcharged, Adding, in a very haughty tone, 
c that being earl of Kent, it was his buſineſs to protect thoſe 
« that were under his government, againſt the inſults of f4- 
c reigners.” Some ſay, he even charged the king to 18 
liver up the earl of Boulogne into his hands, that he might: 
puniſhed upon the place, if found guilty: of this riot. Fa. 
ward was extremely provoked with this bold anſwer, which 
was not only a refuſal to obey his commands, but allo 
ſinging reproach for his partiality to foreigners. The arch. 
biſhop, and the reſt of the Normans, eagerly improved this. 
occaſion to exaſperate him againſt the earl, and to blow up a 
flame, which was already but too much kindled; - 
The hh How angry ſoever the king might be, he was forced to 
_ reſolved to conceal it, not being in condition to puniſh on the ſpot, a 
| . lord who rivaled him in power, Siward and Leof:ic being 
9 abſent, there was no appearance of ſucceeding, ſhoul4 he at- 


w any ching Againſt Wd wits, ent being firit afſureo. 
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u Fuſlacs's oy infifes pen ee ng Fay Aire nin“ teen Dover prop! le fa'n, 
1 dgings in the Do-er man's houſe, in and © twenty-one of Euſtace s, „ many 
ſpite of his teeth, and wourded him in others being Wounded: Sar Ann. 
the ſtruggle; «he! evpon” the en "Malfeih. p. 81. 8. Dolan. p. 2 : 
killed the one r 8 the ſp-t. t. In this Brempt. 942. ie 
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of their concurrence. Mean while, as he was in the utmoſt 
impatience to be revenged, he diſpatched truſty meſlengers to 

theſe two lords, to inform them of his reſolution to chaſtiſe 
Goodwin, and to order, or rather deſire them, to repair to him 
immediately. How privately ſocver this matter was tranſact- Goodwin 
ed, Goodwin had notice of his deſign, and took his meaſures rf 
| | [ $76 5 . efend him 
accordingly. As he was very ſenſible he ſhould be infallibly cf, 
ruined, was he not beforchand with his enemies, he drew to- 

gzether ſome troops, which were ſoon reinforced with others 

from his ſon's government *. An incurſion of the Welſh at 

the ſame time into Herefordſhire, furniſhed him with a pre- 

tence to levy this army, He pretended theſe forces were de- 

ſigned to drive the enemy out of the kingdom, though he had 
received no orders to that purpoſe. In the mean time, the 

king cauſing him to be ſummoned before a general aſſembly 
convened at Glouceſter *, he came with his ſons, but ſo well 
attended, that he had nothing to fear. Thus guarded as he 

Was, it would have been fo 3 to call him to an ac- 

count, that the king was adviſed by the moſt prudent to hide 

his reſentments. "They repreſented to him, if the earl ſtood 

on his. defence, as he ſeemed reſolved, it was to be feared, 

he would draw to his ſide the majority of the people, whoſe 
intereſts he ſeemed to eſpouſe; and therefore the affording him 

a pretence to carry his audaciouſneſs any farther, could not 

be done without danger, 


10 


| ; In purſuance of this advice, ſuch a Is reconciled 
peace was made as Goodwin deſired; that is, he was cleared do the king, 


for ſome excuſes which related more to his manner of acting, 


"thanthe-thing in gqualion. nooner 
This reconciliation was of no long continuance. Edward, He is proſe- 
who could not digeſt the affront he had received, took new cuted again _ 
meaſures againft Goodwin, in gaining ſome of his principal _ er 
friends by preſents and promiſes. As ſoon as matters were Sax. Ann, 
ordered to his mind, he convened a general aſſembly, where G. Malmsb, 
Goodwin and his ſons were ſummoned to appear, Bat being | 
informed a deſign was laid to apprehend them, they refuſed to 


w He drew together ſome troops out they did out of Mercia and Northum- 


of Kent, Eſſex, and Weilex'; as his 
elict ſon Swane did out of his carl 
com, i. e, aut of Oxford, Gloyceſter, 
Hereford, Somerſet, and Berkſhire; 
. anc Hold out of his, i. e. ont of Eſſex, 
Eaſt-Anglia, Cambridge, and Hunting- 


donſhire: all theſe forces met at Be- 
verſion, in Gleuesſterſhire. King Ed- 


ward hearing of Goodwin's great pre- 


paration*, ſent orders to Siward and 
Leoſtic de rally Uk ewile an army, which 


bria. Sax. Ann. Brompt. | | 
x And toceme attended with twelve 
perſons, but he refuſed to appear. In 


the mean time finding his army had de- 
ſerted, he fled in the night to Thorny- 


Iſland, and from thence went and im- 
barked at Boſenham in Suſſex, with his 


ſen Swane. Harold and Leofwin came 
to Briſtol, and finding there a ſkip got 


ready by Swane, they went over to Ire- 


come, 
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come, without a ſafe— conduct, and hoſtages for thelr ſec. 
rity. Upon which, they were baniſhed the kingdom, and the 
combination apainſt them was fo {trong, that they ſaw them. 
ſelves abandoned on a ſudden by their principal adherents, 1nd 
forced to ſubmit to the ſentence palled upon them. Edward 
| Fdward not content with being thus freed from Goodwin, ſhut up the 
| ſends away queen in the nunnery of Wharwel 7, with deſign, in all ap. 
de queen. pearance, never to take to her again. Goodwin retired to 
the ear] of Flanders, father-in- law of his fon Toſton, and 
Harold failed for Ireland, where he hoped to meet with a{li{l. 
ance. To deprive the earl and his ſons of all hopes of return. 
ing, the king diſpoſed of all their poſts, the chief Whercof were 
conferred on Alfgar fon of Leofric. _ 

1052. In the mean time, Goodwin, who thought himſelf unjuſlly 
Goodwin oppreſled, took meaſures to right himſclf by arms, there beine 
3 no other remedy, as matters ſtood between the king and him. 
fore himſelf The earl of Flanders furniſhing him with ſome ſhips, he in- 
to his for- feſled the caſtern coaſts of England, whilſt Harold bis cle 
3 e {on did the fame to the weſtern. But thele faint attempts were 
Malmsb, tO little purpoſe, ſecing their forces were not very conſiderable, 

_ Wherefore Goodwin returned to Flanders, where for two 

years together, he did all in his power to perſuade the earl his 
Protector, it was for his intereſt to lend him a powerful aſſiſt 

ance, and to have ſuch a friend as he in England. Baldwin 

being at length prevailed with, granted him an aid capable of 

1 rendering him formidable, whilſt on the other hand, Harold 
equipped a good number of ſhips in Ireland. Edward having 

Edward pre- intelligence of theſe proccedings, fitted out a flcet with all 
pares to e- expedition, the command of which was given to Randulph of 
_ pulſe ir. Mantes his nephew *, and another lord named Odda. I heſe 
two admirals hearing Goodwin had been ſeen off Rumney 
point, reſolved to go and attack him, but he had time to re- 
tire elſewhere. His meaſures being thus broken by the king's 
expedition, he ſteered his courſe again for Flanders, and ſent 
back Harold into Ireland, His view was to make the king 
believe he gaye over his undertaking, by reaſon of the ob⸗ 
ſtacles he met with. Mean While, he kept his fleet always 
ready, that he might improve any occaſion. that ſhould offer. 

| Shortly after one preſented itſelf, which he did not fail to ſeize, 
Whether the two admirals were wanting in point of duty or 
conduct, or through Wut which hiſtory has not 


y In Frampth re; 3 r vw hich ka filter 16 ies, 88 king Edward 2 
Was avhels, Sax. Ann. Malmsb, _ mother, died at Wincheſter, where the 


2 He was ſon ta Goda, ſiſter of Ed- Was buried. Sax, Ann. Huntingd. 
Wat e, and th: carl of Mantes, Rapia. | 


taken 


$ _ were for enpaging the king's fleet without delay. But the 
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taken care to diſcover, Edward on a ſudden removed theſe 
two lords from the command of the fleet, 'T his altcration, 
and the breaking ſome of the inferior ofhcers, raiſed ſuch diſ- 
contents among the ſailors, that they deſerted in crowds. Thus 

the king's ſhips not being in condition to keep the ſea, were | 
brought up the Thames in order to be new manned. Good- Goodwin 
win by his ſpies being informed of this diſorder, puts to ſea i ond Geog 
immediately, and makes a deſcent on the iſle cf Wight, where and comes 
he extorted great ſums from the inhabitants, whilft he waited vp to Lou- 
for his ſon Harold to join him. After their junction, they don. 
ſailed up the Thames, and advanced towards London, where 
the king's fleet lay, Edward giving way to his paſſion, would 
have gone himſelf with ſuch ſhips as were ready *, and tried 
the fortune of a battle; but his council oppoſed it. "They re- 
preſented to him, that inſtead of hazarding his perſon in aa 
action, the conſequences whereof might prove very fatal, it 
would be more for his own and the kingdom's advantage, to 
try to make Goodwin return to his obedience, by gentler me- 
thods. This was wholeſome advice: but the king would 
hardly have followed it, had not Goodwin, who was informed 
of what was tranſacting at court, ſmoothed the way, by ſaving. 
him the ſhame of making the firſt advances. He ſent the 
king word, that he was not come to fight againſt his ſove- 
reign, but moſt humbly to intreat him to hear his juſtification: 
that his coming thus armed was only to defend himſelf againſt 
the inſults of his enemies, and he ſhould always glory in being 
the moſt faithful of his ſubjects, How reſpectful ſoever this 
meſſage might be, Edward, looking upon it as a fort of ban- 
ter, flatly refuſed to hearken to any accommodation, affirm- 
ing, he could not reſolve to pardon his brother's murderer, 
His obſtinacy had liked to have produced a fatal effect. Good- 
win's army, entitely conſiſting of foreigners, who were in 
hopes of enriching themſelves with the plunder of London, 


earl, who was perfectly informed how the council ſtood dif- 

poſed, checked the ardour of his ſoldiers, and bghaved very 

ſubmiſſively with regard to the king, His mAeration was 

attended at Jaſt with the ſucceſs he expected. Edward was 

prevailed with by the principal, lords, and eſpecially Stigand 

biſhop of Wincheſter, a great friend of Goodwin's, to receive 

tlie earl into favour again, at leaſt, as to outward appearance. 

| He even agreed, he ſhould be acquitted, by the general aſ- Coodwin 

 {embly of the kingdom, of the murder of prince Alfred, eee 
| | | | | | tha king; ; 


2 Wh ch was fifty. Sax, Ann, 3.40 1 


piſits Ed- 
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and gives which he Was charged with afreſh, but on condition he ſhout 
im hot- give hoſtages for bis, good behaviour far the future. Goodwin 
Sax, Ann, ſubmitting to the king's terms, put into his hands his fon 
| Knighton, Ulnoth, and his grandſon Hacune, who were immediately 
Brompt. ſept; ante Normandy, Edward not thinking he could ſecure 
them in England. Goodwin and his, ſons were reſtored to 
their eſtates and dignities, and the king honourably took again 
the queen his Ws whom he thought he had been rid of for 
lite. 

The arch- -Upon the firſt news of the Kresin between the king and 
biſhop of the. carl, the archbiſhop of Canterbury retired to the monaſtery 
COST o Jumicge in Normandy. Shortly after his departure, he waz 
Max: Ann, baniſhed the kingdom by an aſſembly general, as an Ficendiar 
| Malmib. and fomenter of diviſions between the king and his ſubjeRs ?, 
ea Stigand was made archbiſhop in his room, on ſuppoſition the 
made arch- ſce was become vacant by his baniſhment, a ſuppoſition tha! 
biſhop. the court of Rome would by no means allow. Thus endel 
5 the. affair of Goodwin. This lord, in all appearance, was like 
"ta, have been ruined for ever; but, contrary to the expects. 
. tion of his enemies, his diſgrace tended only to render him 
 Malmsb. moge powerful and formidable. This ſame year he loſt hi 
. third ſon Swane, who going in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, died 
on the road in ſome Place: 1 in Sy ria, where he fell into the hand; 

| of ;.robbers ©. _ 
The ache ef The. court of England enjoying a profound quiet allt 
Menne, Good win's return, William the Baſtard, duke of Normandy, 
wat. took this opportunity to pay a viſit to Edward 4. Some ſay, 
 Thyilght, Edward ſent him word by archbiſhop Robert, that he deſigned 
* Quoelm.240 make him his heir, and that his aim in this viſit was to get 

rompt. 

R. Higdeg. 2. confirmation of this promiſe. But this is only conjeQute 
However that be, during William's ſtay in England, the king 
took a pleaſure i in ſhowing his oratitude for all the fvilities he 
NO Had received, both from him and the duke his father. It 5 
. Edward” pretended, after having thus publickly teſtified his gratitude, 


etended] 
| will in his 15 privately gave! him a more ſubſtantial mark of his affection, 


favour. by making, his will, and nominating him his heir and fie. 
| cellor e. if it be tri ue chat Edward made ſuch a will, which 
; IG bor 


* And the reft ofthe Fibnetinien es turn Stet died of a cold he got in 
wore in England, fled, and were al ſo ba- Lycia, © 
niſhed. Sax, Ann See che names of d Brompton 6275 be came 1 
ſuch Normans, as, in land, in and S. Dunelm. 1051. They all zy** 
8 Wh For m. p. 1 455755 BS - that it Was ln Gavin s ban 
e Simeon of Durham ſays, being ment. See Higden, p. 279. 
| pled in<onſcience forth murder of e Ingulph expreſly ſays, that Wir 
ear, Reorn, he + went from Flanders bares liam had then no hopes 04 ſucceeding 
{ygt as far as Jeruſalem, and in his rg- to the crown, neither was there . 


leaſt 


A mac 4 ood at tos an oo 


” mw # 


- 
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kowever no body ever ſaw, it is more probable he did it at 


this time, than when he was in Normandy. Whilſt the 
throne of England was filled by the Danes, whilſt Alfred his 


brother, and alſo the children of Edmund Ironſide were alive, 
now could Edward foreſee he ſhould ever be King of Eng- 


land ? But at the time William the Baſtard was in England, 


Edward, bearing ſtill a mortal hatred to Goodwin in his heart, 
_ notwithſtanding their feigned reconciliation, might ſuſpect the 
earl of aſpiring to the Crown, and hope by this ſettlement to : 
break his meaſures. But after all, it is much more probable 
he made no will, but contented himſelf with giving the duke 
of Normandy ſome verbal promiſe, However this be, it was 
this will, real or forged, or this verbal promiſe, that furniſhed 
the duke with a pretence of becoming maſter of England after 
the death of Edward. But it is very likely, Goodwin knew _ 
nothing of this will, or verbal promiſe, which may be plainly 


inferred from his taking no meaſures to prevent a Norman 


- prince from reigning over the Engliſh, though he was a ſworn. 
enemy to the Norman nation. By the way, the ſituation of 
affairs then in England, wherein Goodwin almoſt equalled the 
king himſelf in power, renders incredible what ſome have ven- 
tured to advance, that Edward got his will in favour of duke 
| William confirmed by a general aſſembly. bh 


Edward in vain uſed all forts of means to obſtrudt Good- 1052. 


win's advancement. This earl's power was grown to ſuch a ©* 
| height, that it might have proved of dangerous conſequence, Bro 
| had not death freed the king from this hated, and then moſt Rie 
| formidable, ſubject. If we believe certain hiſtorians, Good- M. Weſt, 
SE win's death was attended with extraordinary circumſtances, 

. deſerving a ſerious regard, were they better atteſted. The 


lay, as the king was one day fitting at table with the carl, he 


let fall ſome words, which plainly ſhowed the murder of the, 
prince his brother was not yet thorough'y blotted out of his 
mind. They add, Goodwin taking it as a reflection upon 
| him, roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf to the king, „I per- 
| © ceive, my lord, (ſays he with great emotion) by what you 
| © juit now ſaid, you ſtill think me guilty of the death of the 
prince your brother, though I have been publickly acquitted 


** 


0 


of it. But to give you a freſh proof of my innocence, 


this moment, if 1 bad any hand in the death of that prince.” 


| [tis pretended, that upon ſaying theſe words, he went to ſwal- 


lleaſt mention made of it between them regni ſpes adhue, avt mentio aulla fam 1 


m this time be ſucc-ſſiune autem inter £03 frat. 5 


Var. I. V tow 


pray God that this morſe] I am going to eat may choak me 


awin's 


mpton. 
11 1 
vallen * 


Huntingd, 


0 
. low the fatal. 


| won. crasgiately; 
But his Ciechnktance, had it. been true, was too re. 
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-orkel, but it dock in bis throat and CE 
to the oteat” aſtoniſhment of the {tanders- 


— 


Mat to Be ochitted by the hiſtorians. of the beſt credit 

Six. Ann. Who make "Th mietition, at alt” of if. They agree, Goodw:: 

d. Daze. gie; ſuddenly, as he fat at table with the king, but ſay not x 

| wort bf” the above-mentioned! Grcumltances, which probahl; 

Fete tvonte d to blacken the memory of the ear] and his fi 

Harold his Willy i. Harold his eldeſt fon ſucceeded bim in all his, poſts, 

ſon ſuccecds xligſe he had himſelf before his father's death being given to 
him. i” tear = fon of Leofric duke of. Mercia, : 

ere death of Goodwin cauſed no great alteration. Hardly 


Yo - Had the ſame friends, the ſame creatures, and the ſame intereſt 
en 2 
nde e the carlhis father when alive, All the difference to be ob- 


ſetved between the father and ſon, was, that the ſon was of 
n temper more courteous and pliable, carried himſelf wich 
much leſs pride, and behaved in a more reſpectful and ſub- 
-- Wiflive manner to the king. He was in hopes, by this car- 
1 Have, to remove the king s inveterate Hatred to his family ; but 
Qt Was to no purpoſe. Edward perhaps had not- ſo great an 
 Wwerfion for him as he had for his father; but be feared him as 
much, und inderd, very juſtly. Farcld? of as great parts and 
Wiltties as his father, but withal of more honour and conſci- 
- ence, firmly gained to his intereſt both the nobles and people, 
| by his civil and obliging behaviour ; 3 whereas Goodwin' s haugh- 
te and ptide frequently loſt him many friends, Mean 
While the ſame reaſons that conſtrained the king to carry it 
Fair with the father, obliged him to do the ſame with the fon. 
YPhowh he lov'd him not, he durſt not ſhow his ill-will, let 
it ſhould prove the occaſion of 'a rupture, which muſt hare 
Been of very bad: conſequence, conſidering Harold's oreat 
Gd at court and wich the people. Tools A ae 
If the overgrown” power of the Goodwin family TT” 
unenſit els in the. king, it was in ſome meaſure alleviated by 
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NI. 11. Almoſt 
being“ FEAwWurd celebrating the feaſt of 


wb QSatisfa Aion he had to ſec his kingdom W from war, 


— 


5 * 1 The Sash Angel lar only, this 
Hear earl Goodwfn' der- ald the 17th « 7 


che kalends of May, : and was burie d in 
The old m naſtery of Wirkchefter, anno 
ſt alt our Miſtorians ſay, 


Pf 9 it Wineheſter” (forme ſay Wind- 


5 Tah esel Geode in“ vw 48 K Ken (prechlets 


; Tnitty che Ring" * A; mber by. 


Us, FR: At at table; 


carried 
* 'S ſons, 


- and“ Yet 118 


| H lay in 4 languifhiry col en four 


de, 


„ and died the finn. This is tlie 


their malice, . 


conſcientious. 


account gr his death; "but: the Nor- 
man monks, and ſuch as wiite in f1- 
vour of them, add the 1bove circum— 
ſtances, which ſhow either his puile r 
He was a mani of all 
A ive or turbylegt, ſpirit, ner over 
in getting cr keeping 


What ke could. But had he not been 


ſo great a lover of his country, and an 
eneny to foreigners, thole who wrots 
in the Norman times would have given 
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ever ſince his acceſſion to the. throne... But. this tranquillity, Wir fs 


which could not but be very 0 


like a temper, Was a itt] le di 


erland. 


This little kingdom, which had been long under the Brompt, 
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- 


rateful to a prince of ſo, unwars Cumber- 


urbed by a quarrel. with Mac- ke n. 


beth king of Scotland, ho had made bimſelf maſter ol Cum- e "ob 


tingd, 


protec Aion, of the crown of England, was contended far ber Iscle. 


tween Macbeth and Malcolm, a lord of the. royal family of 


g the cauſe of Malcolm, com- 
miſſioned Siward to reſtore him to his king dom. 
was of ſhort duration. 


Cumberland. 


Edward eſpouſin 


This war 


Siward by one . battle obliged 
Macbeth to abandon Cumberland, and leave his rival in poſ- 


Siward had ſcarce finiſned this affair, when he Was Death of 
ſeized with a diitemper * that laid him in his grave. 


Wh en 


he found he was near his end, he got upon his legs, and cauſ- 


ing his armour to be put on, "expired | in NN poſture, declaring Lean. 5 
it diſhonourable for a brave man to die in his bed i. 
After the death of Siward, the government of Northam Toſton 

berland was conferred on Toſton, brother of Harold, &  Ed- Harold's 
ward not having reſolution enough to refuſe him that E u 


Siward. 
Sax. Ann. 
Huntingd. 


brother : 
made earl of 


though. he dreaded nothing more than the advancement of N Nerthum- | 


two brothers. 


Some will have it, this was done out of policy, 

They pretend, the king, by feigning to gratify Barold, filled 
the vacant poſt with The propereſt perſon to give a check. to 
his ambition, by reaſon of the mutual jealouſy between the 
But it does not appear Harold and Toſton 


berland. 
Sax. Annal. 
Ingulph. 
Prompt, 


were then at variance, though it be true, they became enemies | 


afterwards. 


Tas therefore great imprudence to truſt any one 


family with two ſuch important poſts as duke of Weſſex, and 


g Matthew Weſtminſter fays, 
without any authority, that king Ed- 
ward conquered all Scotland, and be- 
fowed it on Malcolm to hold it of 
Others ſeem to ſay he deſtrgyed 
Macbeth, and made Malcolm king of 
Scotland. 
b: by it was only of Cumberlans, 

h A bloody flux, He was buried in 
the cloyſter of St. Mary's monaſtery, 


without the walls of York, which he 


had built. Bro mpt. Ingulph. 
i Scneon o, Derham "fas, carl Si- 
ward”: ſn was flain in the battle with 


Maebeth ; and Huming! on #dds, that 


When the neus was brovght him, he 


- aſked; * Wnerher he bad received the 
6 Wound b: fire or behind?“ 9 459 be- 
ing told, be dre, ke only Yepiicd, © 1 | 


©& am glad to hear : By ere n favs, 
he was a man of almoſt a 7 gantie FAA 
ture, and sive. 


but 
certain Laniſh earl. 


S. Dunelm. But mt pro- 


| Huntingdon, Sc. 
P. 366. Tngulph, p. K. 


Hh 2 


us this frarigt account 


of his grandmother the daughter pie 
As ſhe Wag 
day walking i in a Wo” 


? near her father 6 


houſe, accompanied biily with her wow 
men, a huge. bear ruſhing from among 
the trees, ard frichtizuing away: her at- 
tendants, cat ed off the yeung 10 


alone; and getting her with child, 


had a ſon by him, named Bernus, Who 


tather's earldom. In roceſs of time 


was born with bear's ears; however, bx 
his mother's right he ſucceeded to her 


he proved a valiant ſoldier,, and marry 
ing, begut the bra we carl Siward, no 


came and fett!ed. in England., Brompt. 


1 Becauſe Waltheof,  Siward's ſon, _ 
was too young.; but to make ſome _ 
amends, Foward gave him. the gaverne 


ment of the countries of Northampton, 
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ear] of Nee ele which put 2 moiety of the king: 
got inthe power of the: e brothers” Thus the king, 
though he ſtood iu the greateſt dread of the Goodwin family, 
either out of wealriels, or ill pdlicyy/* did every thing to ren- 
der them more powerful. Wh 

It was not only by the king” 5 favors that ent! Harold daily 
got ground, dis perfonat merit and liberal temper daily 


pidevied him ſuch friends, as were able to fupport him apainſt 


the attempts of the king himſelf. Though he had married 


Alſoar 


1.701 t 1 C2 


fon baniſh'd. 
Sax. Annal. © 


Hiintinod, 


8. Dunelm. 


Retiret to 


joins king 


Grifſhn. 


tlie duke of Mercia's daughter, Alfgar "Nis brother-in-law 


carried it very coidly towards him, purely out of envy at his 
greathe's. This Jord, being of a reſtleſs and turbulent ſpirit, 
entered into a dangerous conſpiracy, and privately held intel. 
ligence with Griffin king of Wales, to the detriment of the 
public. dvrard being informed of it, cauſed him to be ac 
tcuſed of treaſon, and condemned t6 baniſhment. Allgar re- 


tired to his friend Griffin, who received him with open arms, 
Wales, and 


and cheriſhed his diſcontent to the utmoſt of his power /. 


Some time after they made an inroad together into Hereford- 
ſhire and defeated Radulph of Mantes eatl of that county, 
ho had attempted to drive them thence: 


Encoura aged by. 


| this ſucceſs, they began to make farther advances , when 


They are 
defeated by 
Ha! old. 18 


they met earl Harold, who ſtopt their career. 


£ He had of. 


his oven accord levied an army in his governments, and bold- 
y: marched towards them, to give them battle. They quickly 


found the difference between him and Radulph. Hare, ſu- 


perior in valour and conduct, put them to rout, and compelled 


them to retire into Wales, 
forth any more. 


 Alfoar re- 
ſtored. 


nja gs, whether this ear] was banuhed 
i Juſtly or not. 


fron}: whence they durſt not come 
'A peace being the conſequence of this vic. 
tory, Harold uſed all his intereſt to obtain a pardon for Alfgar, 
and got him at length reſtored to his eſtate and honours. "By 
this uncommon act of generoſity, he gaiued the friendſhip of 
Allgar, and excecdingly RAE the 50 7 21 e 


Had for bim. | 


290 N 


— 


oh Hiftrbans ary ; divided in wert opi- N Wan IS "Rp u TN 8. De- 
& ien 189. Ingulph. p. 6 


The Sax; Ann. and bey took and ſacked fiat 


Huntingd. p. 366. ſav, that he was 


8 cumvie teil of treaſon e nt 8. Dunelm. 


75 . Was unjuſtly baniſhed.- 


7-18 7, Brompton, aud. Jogulpb affirm, 


Durham and Brompton ſay, be went 


; to 4xclangd. ürſt, and procuying- eigh- 
taeng thips, went and joined. Griffin. 


His was; banithedn again. in 1038, but, 
n. thennihance, bs Lows and Nest 3 


1 m ”- 


Simeon of 


borning the church and monaſtery with 
[ the reticks. of King Etbelbert reach *- 
rooſly ſlain by king 'Offs. 
1. e. the for * 
as a frontier in the time of the Hey- 
tarchy. 
that ever e 10 this oy your 


Heretard 
of the army, was built 


This was the only mis fortune 


den. 58 
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The: reputation acquired. by Harold in bis-laſt expedition, 1057. 
his generoſity to Alfgar, his affable and. ohliging behaviour, 1 people 
his beneficent temper, | entirely, gained him che hearts of the; 9 ba | 
people. It began to be the public diſcourſe, that ſince: the, ceeding to 
king had no heirs, no one was more worthy to ſuccced him Tie ctoven. 
than Harold. The affection of the Engliſh for the carl, very, 
ſenſibly touched Edward, who had all along lived in expecla- 
tion of an occaſion to ruin him. Hitherto this prince ſeems to 
| haye intended to leave the crown to the duke of No mandy, 
ſince he was not ignorant he had a nephew in Hungary, and 
yet nad never once thought -of recalling him home, and ſe- 
curing him the ſucceſſion. - But the moment he found carl 
Harold aſpted to the crown, or at leaſt, that the people 
marked him out for his ſueceſſor, he judged it would be very 
difficult to ſet up a foreign prince, againſt an Engliſh earl of 
ſo great power and credit. This conſideration probably in- Edward | 
duced him at laſt to, fend for his nephew Edward, fon of Ed- . or lis 
mund Iranſide, out of Hungary, He ſhould have done this oF ing 
long before, had he not deſigned to diſpoſe of the crows in tan. 
fav dur of another. Prince Edward came into England in 2**- n. 
| Knighton. 
1057, bringing with him his young ſon Edgar, with Marge: 8. Donald 
ret and Chriſtiana his daughters, who were all three born in Brompt. 
Hungary. Tbe arrival of this prince, ſon of a king of 
England, whoſe memory was dear to the nation, could not 
but be very agreeable to the Engliſh ; and therefore, without 
heſitation, they conſidered him as the king's preſumptive 


heir, their eſteem for Harold giving place to "their affection 


© for the royal family. Indeed, there was no conteſting; this 


young prince's right to ſuccecd bis uncle, ſince, had he not 

been abſent- when. it Was debated who ſhould fit on the throne 

after Hardieanute, he would, have been unqueſtionably pre- 

ſerred even to king Edward himſelf. Which conſideration 

was probably the reaſon of his uncle's: leaving him ſo long in 
Hungary, leſt his preſence might occaſion Tome dangerous 
commotions. But this prince, who feemed deſigned for the Death of 
crown, died ſoon after his arrival in England, leaving his juit, Prince Ed- 
| though Empty title to Edgar his ſon, ſir named Atheling, », . | 
| - Leofric.dake of Mercia, quickly followed him, this fame and of Leo- 
= Fee . 


„Hittorlans Bie this lord a St character ; 3 but kric, duke 
dent of Mercia. 
Sin ; 13! 19871 


Sax. Ai. ls . 3 


a: ehe Truly unde; to a0 his | 


N bang of foval blood, His farhery prince 
Edward, firnamed the Out- law, was 


buried at St, Paul” s, London, Sax. Ann, 
MHVIL | 


0 He was vuried in Coventry- mo- 


neger which 1. * Godiva deik; 


Hb z 


and to which they gave ſo much gold, 5 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, that it Was 
reckoned the riche# in England. 
Huntingd, p. 366, 5, Duve'm, p- 189. 


"MD, 


_ eſpecia] y 
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eſpecially they extol Godiva His wife, above all the women 
of her time. It is} tclated of, this: lady, that in order to free 
the jnhahitants o Coventry from a heavy tax laid on them 
by ber buſbaud, ſhe readily conſented to a very extraordinary 
condition, on, which the earl promiſed to eaſe them of «their 
burden, namely, that ſhe ſhould ride ſtark naked from one 
end of the town to the other. This condition gave the 
burghers little hopes of being relieved. But Godiva perſorm- 
ed it, covering her body with her hair, and commanding all 
perſons to keep within doors, and from their windows, on 
pain of death. Notwithſtanding this ſevere penalty, there 
Was one, who could not forbear giving a look, out of cu- 
rioſity, but it coſt him his liſe. In, memory of this event, 
| there | is a ſtatue of a man looking out of a window, always 
kept in a certain houſe at Coventry v. Alfgar ſucceeded to 
his, father's earldom, by! Harold: 's intereſt, who. e in- 
berge ded for him 4. | 7 
3853 Harold's ambition and hope were revived. by prince Ed. 
Harold a- ward's death. hat prince. indeed had left a fon who in- 
e. to the hexited all bis r rights; but le young, that it ſcemed very cf, 
dena, s fle to ſupplant him. Beſides, he might poſſibly die before the 
hoſtages gi. king. ee ly; Harold reſolved to improve the preſent. 
wok eng fa: -ourab! e conjuncture. But before be openly diſcovered his 
Eadmer, '*- defigns, he thought it requiſite to get out of the hands of the 
duke of Normandy, Ulnoth his brother, and Bacune his 
nephew, whom the earl his father had given for hoſtages to 
the king. But though he demanded them very wrgently, 
by alled:ing, fines; Goodwin was dead, there, was no reaſon to 
| detain, them, and un;uſtly deprive them of the benefit of an 
5 Engliſh. educatian, yet, he, could not. prevail with the king. 
Im cannot Edward always pat bim off With bios > yy were not in 
Odtain 


1 them. 4601 "113 1 : 
| r Nut ak this he 5" or 18 hes. 
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G diva's 
adventure, 


Brompton, 
M. Weſt. 


"af the. priory, Cette! This. city 


man riding through the city. 


IS. A, rgceſion or cavalcade. it)1} made 
there eyery year, in memory af Godiva 

Wich' a a ſigure repreſemting a naked o- 
'the 


pichurcs, ot... Leofric,, and Godiva were 


alſo let.up/in. the. windows, of ee | 


| ee isl önſgzipt ons 51 7 


* Lorig, * the Love. of mee, 
Da ſet neu Tal:«tzee,. 


21155 40 23 b 


Thi 15 ci th 


try OC 


"had. is name, eber 


7 Py Cqnvent new. bait and, zichly en- 
dowed by Leo tric, or as "lg will have 


It, from a rivulet rugning through, now 


* 


now called Swaneſwell Pool, 
Ancient charters, Swineſwell. 


ram 


Was famous for its walls, which were 
„ demoliſhed in Charles the IId's time, 


and ene gates only left ftanding. In 
one of which named Goffard, is to be 
ſeen the vaſt ſhield-bone of a boar, 
which they tel} you was ſlain by Guy 


_garl- of Warwick, after he had with 


his ſnout turned up the pool or pond 
but in 
Here is 
alſo a fine exoſs built (33 Hen. VIII.) 

by Sir William Hollis h fo ot | 


London. Gand. 111 65 


<q He died in 19899, ain! was "varied | 


at derne. by Dis tach © er. Ingulph. 


called Sherburn, but in an old charter, 


hl 
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his power, but the duke of” Normandy And therefore t6 
that prince he muſt make application." Hara petceſving Ws 
could obtain no other anſwer from the king, deſired Taye 
go into Normandy, and ſollieit the duke for! theit- deve race 
His requeſt was readily granted. Nothing *edind be more 
agreeable to the king, than the eai}'s refohutigh df going to 
Normandy, where he did not queftion but the duke World 
detain him. At leaſt, he hoped: duke William would take 
ſuch meaſures as would: tree him f. om all Ob Hacles, the earl 
might lay in his way | 1009. 
Harold having obtained the king's conſent, embarked for He ſets out. 
Roan, without the leaft ſuſpicion of the danger he was run ee 
ning into, being ignorant of the King” s intention concerning vt FRAY 
the ſucceſſion . r Haidly was he at ſca, when a tempcit aroſe; Brompt. 
which drove him into Picardy, and compelled him to put it 5 Ponelem. 
at one of the ports of the earl of Ponthieu, where he was | 
immediately ſeized. As ſoon as he was known, he Was 1. geg by 
carried to the earl of Ponthieu, who, glad to find Hinkelf the earl of 
ſled of fo rich a prize, reſolved to ſet a "round price on His Ponthlew”* 
head. It would have:been difficult for Harold to get off, had 
| he not, whilſt he pretended to treat about his ranſom, foußd 
means to inform the duke of Normandy of the accident be- 
fallen him. As ſoon as the duke received the news, he ſent 2 
and demanded the prifoner of the earl of Ponthicu, talling ITE 
him he had no right to detain a ſtranger that was coming to 
| Roan, and by a ftorm caſt on "bs coaſts.” The earl ict 1. ft at li- 
daring to diſpute with the duke, ſet the priſoner at liberty, berty, and. 
who immediately went on to Roan, Duke William not be- on 
ing ignorant of Harold's deſign with reſpect to the crown "of „ 
England, was at a loſs how to behave. | He bad” bit tro a Joſs how | 
ways to take, both equally dangerous. Harold was eithet tb to act. 
be detained by force, or gained by fair means. If he took 
the firſt method, he was apprehenſive of declaring toduſbon, 
ſince it was not for his intereſt the Englich ſheufd Jet! Know, 
he had 0 thoug ts of the, crown. Pete, Harold, had, lb 


p< ww 


r Haroli” $ « ing to Normandy" 3s furt her an Us wag "awkre? aendern 
varioufly related as to the time, man- stöſe lad drove him as ig Hrre related 
ner, and orcafen of it. With bur au- by Rapifi, Matthew Paris believes 

thor agree Simeon of Durham; Bri mp- alſo he was driven by a tempeſt to 
ton, and Eadmer, only with' this'ad- Normandy, ' 'white to gal Bis“ \ Jitle berty, 
dition, that king Edward foretbld him be was forced to do 38 18 here reluted. 

what would happen tb him. Malmf- So uncertain are traditional accounts ! 

bury ſays the cecation of it Was this. Our author" s vonduct threngh His whole 5 
Harold being at his houſe at Boſenham affair Ree” t6 be the. Wo 1 and | 

in Suſſex, had a mind' toy g gut in a Akelh, " | _ 
| fither- bokt ior his diverſion, but falling 3j%%ͤĩ§́½́ł́]4œn!!! WHO al 
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many ſrionds in the kingdom, that it Was to be feared, his 
R detention would ogcaſian A rupture. between England and 
Normandy, which would break all the meaſures. the king 
ſhould take in his favour. And jodeed, in caſe Edward dic 
during the war, how was it poſſible for him to leave the 
crown to a eee in arms againſt the Engliſh nation? 
Merge, Harold being duke of Weſſex and earl of Kent, 
alt the ſtrong places, in the ſouthern - parts were in the hang: 
of his creatures, and it was this chiefly that could moſt, ob- 
Aruc, the duke's deſigus. The duke had not perfect infot- 
mation what ſteps Harold had made to pave his way to the 
(erovin, as on his part, Harold was ignorant of the deſigns of 
the king and duke. The duke conſidered further, that by 
Jetgiging Harold, he ſhould break the moſt ſacred "rights of -- 
hoc i -aliry, which a great ſoul cannot be guilty, of without 
N be ottering extreme violence to itſelf. Theſe conſiderations in- 


| wwurs to + duced, him to take the other courſe, though it was no les 


Rn dangerous, By diſcovering his intentions: to Harold, '"g put 
3 0 his 51 t in his power to prevent their execution. However, believ- 
lens. ing he ſhould gain him by this proof of his confidence, he 
e _plainly told him bis hopes of one day mounting the throne 
- Ohh] England, founded on the good-will the king bore. him. 
This diſcovery was followed with promiſes; in Caſs he Would 
ſupport his. pretenſions, and the aſſurance of a reward pro- 
portionable to ſo important a ſervice, He let him know, 
mergover, that his ambition to aſpire to the crown, though 
not of the royal, family, was no ſecret to him, and endea- | 
voured to make him ſenſible, how difficult it would be to at- 
tain his ends. To divert him from his purpoſe, he repte- 
5 keen, him all the obſtacles he was of courſe to expect, as 
well. from. Edgar, as the other Engliſh. lords, who would 
| logk.,pn his ambition with a jealous eye. To theſe conſi- 
detations he added another that was no, leſs: urgent. He 
plainly told him, though he ſhould be ſo fortunate, as to ſur- 
wount all other obftacles; he would ſtill find in him an enemy, 
Mga, wanted. neither, money, nor arms, nor friends to ſupport 
right he was reſalved to; defend, to the Jaſt drop of his bioud. 
In Hort, be 3epra:4nted to him, that if he way bent to purlic 
A awed,” jollgadiaf, ſecuring, as it was in his power, 
Branden Aecondito nage but the ſupreme, he ee cer- 
200 goods» for f e WR CERA, pro . 101 va boliist. 9111s 
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OF ENGL AND. 478 
| Harold was too-wile' not to: bel. Alt ot this occahon, de Harold dif- 


had but one coutſe to take, Which was, eb pretend td be een 3 
convinced by the reaſons che dutte hud ae 6d. (He fetur 5 


promiſes to 


ed him therefore in anfwery that inge p. re the arrivaHbf ftand by the 


prince Edward, he badibeheved if the" ling died withour duke. 


heirs, he was as worthy! to ulcend the ehtené as ahy — 


nobleman of the kingdom. He even dwnhed, he had beg 


to take ſome meaſures, which inſpired Min with hope of 


ſucceſs, but had dropt his deſign ſince the coming of Edward, . 


being ſenſible there was no room to pretend: to the crown, 


long as there were; princes -of the royal family in England. 
He added, ſince he was acquainted with his pretenſions, ard 


the king's: pleaſuręe, which” till then he had been ignorant 
of, he had much ratherithe kingdom ſhould be governed by 
ſo great a prince as the duke, than by Edgar Atheling, PR, 


ſcarce knew how to govern himſelf, To convince Him the 


more of his ſincerity, he required certain conditions, and 
among others, demanded one of his daughters in märrit 

as wreward for his future ſervice, Whatever Harold re ſuited - 
was immediately and gladly complied with. But %s *the 
pPrinceſs, the duke deſigned for bim, was too beg, the in- 
tended marriage was Jefbrres till a more convenient time. 
Mean while, duke William not trufting wholly to Haröld's 
barc word, made him ſwear on the golpels that he would 
punctually perform his promiſes, eſpecially, that he Would 
never attempt to mount the throne of England. This agres- 
ment being made, they parted both of them exremely well 


ſatisfied in outward Arete and: Harold returned uno 


England . og 7, 210 2 


He was no ſooner at liberty, but be. ifidered bis oath As Harold 


extorted, and conſequently not binding. He could” not un- takes new 
derſtand- upon what ſoundation the duke of Normandy “p- weste to 


ſecure the 


tended to the crown of England, or by what right Edward ſucceſſion 
could transfer it to a foteigner. And therefore, ſo far was He to himſelf. 


from any thoughts" of ſtanding” to his'engagemenits) that He 
reſolved to take advantage of the duke's 'eonfidetice 


od 
contrive juſter meaſures to ſrultrate his ; defipiis: From thehice "38 


forward he uſed à double diligence to ſtrengthen his . 


ſuch a manner, as ſhould put it bur of the Power ef the Ling 
or duke to lay any obſtacles in his way. If hitherto de had 


entertained any crupfe with * ro prince Edgar, it en- 


t The, duke. made Harold 1 to a: 8 prothifing” «to bring 
deliver up Dover as ſoon as king Ed- over Ulnoth his brother When he him. 
ward was dead, Then loading him ſelf ſhould come into Eogland. . Sim, 
with . diſmiſſed him with his Punelm. Þ- 196. 


tirely EY 
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titely vaniſhed upon confiderarivy that in mounting the throne 
himſelf he ſhould do no injury to that prince, fince the crowy 
would be otherwiſe diſpoſed of even by his uncle the king, 
Kae therefore to ſecure an intereſt in all the great 
lords of the kingdom, to which he found the way very 
open. The duke of Normandy was abſent, and but little 
known in England, where moreover the Normans were ex- 
tremely. odious. Prince Edgar, by reaſon of his youth, was 
in no condition to oppoſe deſigns ſo detrimental to him. As 
for the king, he was ſo unreſolved in the affair of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, that he promoted the intereſt neither of the prince 
his nephew, nor of the duke. He was no doubt at a Joſs 
how to reconcile his promiſe to the duke of Normandy, with 
his recalling his nephew from Hungary, He thought only of 
paſting, bis days in peace, without troubling himſelf about 
what, ſhould happen after his death. Thus every thing con- 
cutring to favour Harold's deſigns, he neglected nothing that 
might ſerve to confirm the good opinion conceived of bim by 
the Engliſh. Two opportunities that offered themſelves pre- 
_ fentl after, were very favourable to him. | 
1062 The Welch renewing their incurfions 935 che Suudod 
Harold fob- 0 Griffin their king, Harold and his brother 'Tofton joined 
dues the their. forces to repulſe them. They were ſo ſoctunate in 
Welſh. 
S. Dunelm. the expedition, that, after ſeveral advantages gained upon 
Flor. Wiz, the Welch, they compelled them to dethrone Griffin, and 
| Sax, Annal. become tributary to England. Griffin being afterwards re- 
>. Dangle, ſtored, and renewing the war with the Engliſh, Harold 
* marched to the frontiers, and ſtruck ſuch a terror into the 
Welch, that they ſent him the bead of their king”, This 
event, which ſhowed. how formidable Harold was to the ene- 
mies of the ſtate, confirmed the Engliſh in their opinion that 
he, who knew ſo well how to defend, its. deſerved to wear the 
crown. 1 
nen Harold had another. opportunity to add new ate to ks 
Arove out of glor Vas it enabled him to give. proofs of his moderation and 
Northum- equity, as he had lately done of his valour and conduct. 
A IJoſton his, brother, carl of Northumberland, treated the 
S. Dunelm. Noxthumbrians with ſuch ſeverity, and committed ſo many 
Brompt. acts of injuſtice, that at laſt, the, people not being able to 
5 * \He- Was behended Aug. 75 1064: Harold ſent the head with the gilded 
This was the end o Gritthth» ap ſtern of Griffin's fhip, Wegfeht the 
. Ihewelyn, to whim the Welſh Chro- Welſh had brought with the head, 
nicles ge the character of a valiant to the King at Olouceſter. Florence of 


212 KEMMTOBS g ince, and fr the wöſt Worceſter adds, that the Þrathers of 


part victorious, ti“! now lis periſhed 10 | Griffin ſwore featy to Herend as well 1 
| ide treac N of his Con 2 ple. | as to the King: 
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like power again. 
vided the king ſhould f 


the whole matter to the court. 
ed for the Northumbrians, and not content with obtaining their 
pardon, procured them Monkard, ſon of Alfgar duke of 
By this equitable proceeding, 
he entirely gained the affection of the northern people, and 
contracted a ſtricter friendſhip with Alfgar than before. 
unjon Was abſolutely necellacy for the execution of his Pro- 


OF ENGLAND. 
bear bis oppreſſions any longer, tobk up arms int him, 


and expelled him Northumberland. This action 


and reſtore his brother. As ſoon as he approached the 

borders, the Northumbrians ſent deputies to inform him of 
the reaſons of their inſurrection. 
no deſign of withdrawing their obedience from the king, but 
only from an unjuſt and cruel governor, who exerciſed over 


them a tyrannical power, to which neither they nor their Malmsb: 


forefathers had ever been ſubject. Intimating withal, the) 
were refolved to hazard their lives rather than ſubmit to the 


Harold 


Mercia, for their governor *. 


jects. 


But if this action ſtrengthened the RIPE ects and A barbarous 
affection for him, it exaſperated to the laſt degree his brother re. 
Toſton, v. ho never forgave him. But as it was not in his 3 
power to vent his ſury on Harold's perſon, he turned bis! rage M. Weſtm., | 
upon ſome of his domeſticks &, whom he cauled to, be cut 
in pieces, barrelled up, and ſent to his brother for a preſent. 
| A ſo eee a ' deed, not daring. to ſtay any Johger, in 


\w Whom FN Wenke e friends, and beſides baving lf intole- 
4 80 to have. 


dun exer, they ſolemnly proteſted, pro- 
2t over them one that would govern 
them according to the laws and cuſtoms of their country, 
nothing. ſhould be able to ſhake their fidelity. 
monltrances they added a long liſt of their grievances they had 
ſuffered under Poſton, intreating Harold to prefer the good 
of the publick before the intereſts of his own family. 
_ finding this affair related-chiefly to Toſton, and that the king 
was not directly concerned in it, ſent an impartial account of 
At the ſame time he interced- 


To theſe re- 


This 


_ inſurrection at this time Was this 3 5 
One Gofvarric, a great officer in Nor- f 
thumberland, having been murcered 


at Court by queen Editha's order, 


(though this ſeems contrarg to, her 
meek and pious temper) on. account ef 
a quarrel between him and ber bro- 
ther Toſton, and he likewiſe killing in 
his own We two of Ooſpatric's 


The occaſion of their rable impoſitions, or tribute, on all 
| Northumberland, the people incenſed at 
it, and his other: grievances above- men- 


tons, rele. to la man, and were not ap- 


pe-led till be was baniſhed the nnd. 
Flor. Wig. Sim. Dun. 


x In a houſe of his at 1 


where he had prepared 2 ” feaſt 


ORs 
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eing of à Harold ſent 
dangerous conſequence, Harold was ordered to chaſtiſe them, to whit 
him ; bu 
approves of 
his being 


They told bim, they had driven out, 


/ 
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England, he retired into Flanders to earl Baldwin his father. 


in-law v. 
Whilft Harold was thus paving his way to the crown, 


Edward pre- Edward never concerned himſelf about the ſucceſſion, which 


pares for the 
dedication of 
the church Of Normandy. 


of Weſt- 
minſter. 
Ailred Rie- 
val. 


Camden in 


he had greatly embroiled by his engagement with the duke 
His thoughts were wholly employed about 


the ſtructure of the church and monaſtery of Weſtminſter, 


on which he laid out the money he had vowed to expend on a 
journey to Rome, which was diſpenſed with by the pope upon 
that condition. There was formerly in the ſame place, called 


Thorney by the Saxons, a famous temple ſacred to Apollo. 


Sebert, ng of Eſſex, embracing the goſpel, converted this 


pagan temple into a chriſtian church, which was deſtroyed by 
the Danes. This church having been long buried in its 
ruins, Edward undertook to rebuild it, with an adjoininy 


monaſtery, which from its lying weſt of London, was called 


_ Weſtminſter *. | 
degrees, which almoſt rivals London itſelf, and keeps the 
name of the monaſtery. "Theſe two cities, ſeparated only 


In proceis of time a city was built here b 


dy a gate, have diſtinct magiſtrates and privileges, though 


they are often confounded under the name of London. The 


church and monaſtery being finiſhed about the latter end of 

the year 1065, Edward was deſirous the dedication ſhould be 
performed in a very folemn manner a. To this end he ſum- 

moned to meet at London a general aſſembly, at which were 


| preſent all the biſhops and great men of the kingdom, to 
be witnefles of this ceremony. At this very time it was, 


that the king was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, of which he 
died in a few days. As ſoon as he found the time of his 
diſſolution approaching, his principal care was to finiſh the 


y Huntingdon (who had heard many 


tales about the hatred of Goodwin's 


Rory of this matter, 
Was at dinner ordering Harold to ſerve 
him with the cup, Toſton was ſo en- 


ons to one another) tells us another 
The king as he 


_ raged at his being preferred before him, 


that he flew in his face in the kiog's 


preſence, and pulled him down to the 


ground by his hair, But the ſoldiers 


coming in and parting them, Toſtan 


in a rage left the court, and going to 


his brother's country houſe, ferved his 


_peiled him their conn ry. 3 
docs not ſeem probab.e; for what oc 


domeſticks as is abore related. Upon 
which the king command d him to be 
baniſhed, and the Northumbrians ex- 
But this 


caſion had the Northumbrians to riſe 
againſt him, ſeeing he was baniſhed 


before by the king ? 


2 It was dedicated to St. Peter, 
This fabric of Edward's was demoliſh- 
ed by Henry III. about one hundred 
and fixty years after, wbo erected a 


new one, which was fifty years in 
building. The adbots very much en- 
larged it on the weſt-ſide, and Henry 


VII. added to the eaſt a chapel, which 


Leland calls, the Miracle of the 


World. Edward was buried the next 
day after his death, in his newly dedi- 
cated church. ; | 


2 The dedication was performed De- 


cember 28. Sax. Annal. M. Weſtm. 
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in prince oy 5 his nephew; but Harold had the hearts and 


in his favour, and come to a reſolution of ſending deputies to tation to the 


withal, theſe deputies had orders to inſinuate to the king, that them to 


dition to examine a propoſal of this nature, replied, that ſince 


they judged moſt worthy to rule over them. | 
moments after e, leaving the ſucceſſion as unſettled at his death TY | 


| howeyer to procure him ſome tranquillity. Had he attempt- ©* 
ed to humble Goodwin's. pride, and leſſen Harold's power, 


= to know nothing of their deſigns, he prevented them from act 


OF ENGLAN D. 


ceremony for which the great men were aſſembled v. As 
for the ſucceſſion, he would not meddle with it, ſurrounded 


4277 


as it was with ſo many difficulties. In his own mind he Knighton. 
was for the duke of Normandy: The right was manifeſtly 


hands of the Engliſh. So many difficulties, upon which he 

could never determine whilſt in health, becoming inſurmount- 

able in his preſent condition, he reſolved to leave the deciſion 

to God alone. REN | : 
Mean while, Harold was not idle. Almoſt all the lords Harolé's 

of the kingdom, both ſpiritual and temporal, being then aſ- The nobles 
ſembled at London, he found means to induce them to act fend a depu+ 


ing, who 


the dying king, to intreat him to name a ſucceſſor. one ie 66 


But 3. 
in caſe he nominated any but Harold he would infallibly in- chuſe a ſo- 
volve the kingdom in endleſs troubles, whick would be Os 
conſiſtent with his wiſdom, and the attection he had all along 
expreſſed for his people. Edward, not being then in a con- 


they were met in a body, he leſt it to them to chuſe the perſon 
He died a few 


as it was during his life. Cee 1 
This prince, who was born at Giflip%, near Oxford, Edward's. 

reigned twenty-four years, without ever ſuffering any misfor- — | 
tune from foreign enemies. However, he cannot be ſaid to #| 


have reigned happily, ſinee he lived in continual fears, occa- 


ſioned by the overgrown power of ear] Goodwin and his fa- 
mily. His mild and peaceable temper were a great means His charac- 


he would certainly have been involved in troubles, from 
whence he would have found it difficult to extricate himſelf, 
But by ſhutting his eyes at their ſecret practices, and feigning 


ing more openly, cauſed them to lay more diſtant ſchemes, 


= . 
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| 8. Dunelm, p. 193. 
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b The great men alſo ſigned the 
charter of the privileges and immuni- 
ties granted to the church, to which 
was annexed, as is ſaid, the firſt great- 
ſeal uſed in England: though Irrel 
thinks other kings might have ſeals to 


_ their charters, though they are now-de- | 


faced, Book vi. p. 99. 


Add. to Camden, 


d Now Iſlip. In the chapel here, 
called the King's, Chapel, not many 


years ſince ſtood a font, the ſame, as 


tradition has conſtantly delivered it 


down, wherein Edward the Confeflor 
was baptiſed. But being put to an in- 


decent uſe, was at laſt removed to the 


garden of Sir Henry Brown, bart, of 
Nether Riddington, 


in Oxfordſhire, 


and 
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and aheteby; gained time to ative at the ect of his das. ke 
was remarkable neither for Hs Htu es, Hir ves, aud bis na- 
dural parts were hut mean: THis! Pfety has deff ghly ex. 
tollen, and:tiavdequiredohim<He!) 9 8806 eeltle ö "onifefſor, 
and yet we do not fndohe was Mouſer On geld of 
religion, unleſs we canſidet ava fore ef ffartyrdond, the or- 
tifications he privately laid upon WiknſclPftoth A rellgicus Ho- 
tive. It is certain he was verycchartable, hd "eXpenited in | 
alms the ſums vainly laviſhed away by otller princes upon : 
their pleaſures. ITbis joined to his goe fiature of hich he 

ave. from time to time uncommon inftances, mad him paſs 1 
fur a ſaint among the people; and particularly 115 che : 

tp 


monks, * who reaped great advantages from his liberal diſpoſi- 3 
tion. They have not been ſatisfied with extolling' bis vii. 
tues to the ſkies, but have even, if F may ſo ſay, en 
bis very faults, and endeavoured to reprefent' them as ſo ma-. 1 
ny proofs of his ſanctity. Of this we need no other withel 4 
but his own hiſtorian or rather panegyriſt, ho attributes his : 


voluntary chaſtity to a vow made before his marriage. This 
writer aſſures us, Edward eſpouſed Editha, daughter of Good. 
win, purely to exerciſe his virtue by a continual "temptation, 5 
But it is eaſy to fee he acted from a very different motive, ſince J 
he parted with his wife the moment e thought he could (o 
it with ſafety. However, the opinion of his fanCtity taking 3 
by degres deep root in the minds of the people, he Was ca- 
nonized by pope Alexander III. under the name of Edward 
the Confeſſor e. 
It was not thought ſufficient to allow this prince all the! vir- 
tue neceflary to carry him to heaven, unleſs he had a place 
| given him alſo. among the ſaints of the: firſt-claſs. We ate 
Ailted. told he was favoured with feveral teveſations, with the gift. of 
G. Malmsb. propheſy, and many other miraculous powers, in proof of 
Which uch weak and trifling inſtances are produced as are 
not worth mentioning. However, I cannot Pass over in fi- 
5 leice one ſpecial privil e he, is {aid to receive.. from; heaven, 
pf curing the king's er l. "%y N ay, it is affirmed this“ privilege 
has. deſcended to the kings of England his ſucceſſors: hence 
the cuſtom in Enpland 0 the king's: . „ guching, for. the Evil-at 
a certain time 25 THE: Year: 1 51 ut the late Ee II. 


: We 7 f 285 55 181 5 
81 4 * . 7 ? 94 . CLE } $4 11 tis Ls 189 * 54 of 
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of Things qe 7 aA bas 1804 1 

| i* id r poll ment nil ei 08 t 
e Ae om 8 ar years "fjer his rich 1 will, not. be amiſs to relate the 
te, There: was ikewiſe A bull, of firſt inſtance of this hereditary: miracle, 
| e Inflocent IV to fix the. ae as, Mr. Collier calls it, A young mar- 
pode | and order Ae i of the red waman having; the- misfortune to 
feſtival. Marizrel, Rem. 45 Basels, be barren, ang, .troubled at the ſame 
. EY 4g a Sia nated N Vini Uher dee called the 


two infta 


word: 


OFEN G I. AND 


: m glorĩpus memory. was ſo perſuaded: he: ſhould: do no injury 


to perſons, afflicted with this diſtemper, by not touching them, 


that he refrained from it all his reign. The Kings. of Frante ab- 
0 have o aimed the ſame privilege ever finde the time of Clovis, ; 


the firſt Chriſtian King of that kingdom . 24 234 bis 
What has been. moſt commended in king Edward, was his 
good-pature, of which I ſhall content mytelf' "ith produuing 
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ANCES as a ſpecimen of the reſt. One day being laid Ailred. 


down upon the bed, one of his domeſtics, who did not know — | 


he was in the room, ſtole ſome money out of a cheſt he found 
open, which the king let him carry off, without ſaying a 


tempt, the king called to him without the leaſt paſſion, “ Sirrah, 


you had belt. be fatisficd with what you have got; for if 


preſently, after, the boy returning to make a ſecond at- 


«& . 


ſotes, ich! immediately breaking, and 
corruption and worths burſting out, the 
parts were in a few days healed with- 
out the Jeaſt ſcar remaining; and more- 


of children. 


. $ af 1911 


King's 8 bee all PERCY 
means 


uns to court next morning, Over- 


waſh, touch, and croſs her putrified 


over her barrenneſs was removed, and 
the: ſopn became the joyful mother 
This is the firſt act, as it 
is given us; by Ailred, in his Hiſtory 
of the Eife and Miracles of Edward the 
dalia des that ſupernatural power 
enjoyed: by the kings of England ever 
f ince. But though Mr. Collier ſays, 
to'gdifpute this matter is to go to the 
exceſſes of ſcepticiſm, yet there are ſome 


Who doubt of it on the Allowing! ac” 


counts, „ 
1, This power is generally, fixed. o 


= the lined 1 5 aaa whereas it i Is plain, 
= thete Was no fach ring in oſe Je 


neither was Edward himſelf the next 


heir. 


II. It is plain from Ailred that this 
prlvilege was given him not a8 a kin 
but as atfaint; and Maltnſtury ſays, 


they are to be blamtd: that attribufe it 
do his royalty,” andanot to His ſanctity! 


Confeguenthy heile i3/nd'reafih His ſuc- 


| ua, who were certainly! b Lists, 


ad been tried in vain, admo- 

niſhed in a viſion. to go to the . by | 

whoſe merits ſhe ſhould be cure, upon 

His Waſbung, touching, and ſigning with 
the i the parts affected. Abe wo- 
man 

joyedz and tells the” king the whole 
matter; who thereupon diſdains not to 


en chamberlain comes and catches you, he will not my 
9p 1 ˙ N Wl de Wan but OP you ſeverely” 


Another 
ſhould be fo bigk'y favourtd of heavedt 


Acring to their fivht ſix or ſeven blind 
men, etc. but does not ſay a word bf 
his power of curing the evil deſcended 


to his ſucceTors, any more than bis : 
power of reſtoring the blind to 7 | 


ſight, or of his removing barrennef: 8. 
which one wauld tiiink ſhould be joine ned 


to the other, ſince they were cured both | 


by the ſame touch, 
IV. As there is no evident rexfon 
why the kings of England thould bave 


this privilege above any other inge 
prince, ſo if Heaven had granted ſuch 


a power to out kings, ene would think 

they ſhonld have it in ſuch a degrede s & 

to render it viſible to all, and Wee "ae demis! 
Fn 


cure ſhould- tm mediately 


touch: whereas multitudes are each | 
at all, thoſe chat are pretend td be 
: ſo, not till a conſider f time pftgy they 
have been touch 0 . 
'- g This miracle is app opribted uy 
| 4 ch yficlan to Henry IV, 


the crown, o: feste 6: 


is even w with 


an Dy. Tuekkr 


re. makes the | 
Lass dre i in it by Vitrut er 
their alliance to the royal family of 
And Mr. Coller. will have 


I 10 0e gf. au, power LL 


England. 


aug, fine 
00 Rage 


ele Fee W the, fi | 
touched tor” the 15 ae Lundre 


alter“ ou Edvard,” Tec Ha 
u Tue ſtory | goes on, e che 11 
Nala corning in after the boy w 


the 


III. Ailred reckons up many other 
miracles whichrhe per formed, as. the e- 


e 5 
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Union of Befote the reign of Edward, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, 
three forts and Daniſh laws were obſerved in England, namely, the firſt 
of laws un „ . dn Tow Ben ly EN ger: | 
der Edward, in Weſſex, the ſecond in Mercia, and the laſt in Northumber- 
Brompton. berland. This prince reduced them all into one body, and from 
Roighton, that time they became common to all England, under the name 


of the Laws of Edward, to diſtinguiſh them from thole of the 


3 ů — ——— — — — — — — 


| | Normans, introduced afterwards 1. 


Dio 


F. 


Harold 11. T F the great men aſſembled to appoint a ſucceſſor to Ed- 
1066. 1 ward had bcen ſwayed only by juſtiee, equity, and the an- 
mn by cient cuſtoms of the kingdom, they would not long have de- 
bly general. bated to know to whom the crown was devolved; Edgar 
Sax, Ann. Atheling was the only prince of the family of their: ancient 
3. Dunelm. Kings, and conſequently the only perſon who had a right to 
EE the crown. But Harold had fo well laid his meaſures that 

he. was unanimoufly elected, without ang regard to the right 
of the lawful heir. As for the duke of Normandy, his pre- 
tenſions, grounded on the late king's promiſe, do not ſeem 
to haye been conſidered at all. It is certain the duke had 
never publicly, declared his deſign: of aſpiring to the erown of 
England: and therefore the Engliſh, lords might be ignorant 
| gone, and miſſing the money, fell into i Cancening this. threefold difine- | 
= -- 2 great rage. : but the Kipg calmly ſajd to tion of the laws, ſeq what. has been 
I him, * Be contented, ih may be the yoor (aid abeve, and alte in. the following 
rogue that has it, wants it more than .difiectation, under sba hesdtef the Laws = 


| Te EE AAS « we do: there is enspgh left for us,“ of the Anglo-Sa) ons. | er 
| | Ailred Vit. Ed. p. 376, X. Script. 8 oy OI e 


of 
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dk the matter, or at leaſt pretend to be ſo. But ſuppoſing 
they had been informed of his pretenſions, It would have ſerved 


only to furniſh them with a freſh motive to place an the throite 


a king more capable than Edgar Atheling of defending tHe 
kingdonr againſt the attacks of a foreign prince. 


The manner of Harold's ſucceeding to the crown is vari- Vatious pt 


related by hiſtorians. Several affirm *, e, he was elected 2 
2 one common voice, and without any conftraint; by the —_ s 


witrena- x then aſſembled, and crowned the day after his . * 
election by the archbiſhop of Vork. Others ſay, he uſurped Sax. Ann! 


the ol by compelling the great council to clect him, after - —_—_ 
extorting his nomination from the late king 2 juſt as be was M. Weſtm 
dying. There are ſome who look upon this election as a Bromgt, 5 
fiction, affirming, Harold, without troubling, himſelf about 

the confent of the nobles or people, put the crown on his 

| head himfelf without any formalicy w. The reaſon of this di- 

_ verſity among the hiſtorians proceeds from their eſpouſing El. 

ther the right of Harold, or of the duke of Normandy, as if 

prince Edgar's claim was to be reckoned as nothing, wher eas 

in truth * alone had a right to fucceed to the crown. But as. 


among this variety of opinions; one is im danger of being Twayed 
by the paſſions and prejudices of the hiſtorians, rather than by 
zuſtice and equity, it will not be amiſs to explain this matter, by 


laying before the reader what might be alledged tor and againtt | 
each of the three competitors. 


As for prince Edgar; it ſuffices to ay for hin? he was the k 
ſole prince of the royal race. It is true, his being born, out ule, 
of the kingdom might be objected againſt him. But'as prince 
Ed ward his father was not legally baniſhed, his being forced 
by Canute to live in exiles ought not to have prejudiced: his 2 
ſon's right. 5 . 
As fer che duke of Normendy, be can \ hardly be imagined The mY 
to afpire ts the crown of England without ſome foundation, of __ 
_ and yet it cannot be conceived upon what title he fupport une de, 


righ ene © 
his pretenſion, fo great is the dg of opinions aboht it. q Sed into · 
Some tell us he was invited over by the Engliſh to free hem Knighton, 


from the tyranny of Harald ®. Others fay, Edward, when in Aan. 
Normandy, promiſed him, if ever he came to thè crown, to Margams 


make him his heir." © Several affirm, that Edward appointed 
him his ſueceſſor by his laſt will ; and ſome even allure us this 


k Saxon Annals and Hoveden, with adds, ſeveral were for ſetting up Edgar 
ſomo dther df the Erighth” writers. The Athelipg. " Tegiilphus, more ciuttouſly 
vn were all for Harold to a man, 


fays, Tafel forgetting his oatb, made 
lia of Malmsbury, and ſuch yrs.) 


to duke William, introded himſelf into 5 
** todas che _ If the ky * Nor- the throne, © 


mandy. | a2] 3 vi believe Wfichten to be the ern 
3 m Huntingdon i 12 of this opinion, and one that 744 this. * 55 
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will was confirmed in Edward's life-time by the general aſ- 
ſembly of the nation; but this pretended will was never pro- 
. neither does it appear that duke William ever founded 
his claim upon any ſuch thing, as if it were known, or be 
had it in his hands. In all probability therefore the founda- 
tion he went upon was ſome verbal promiſe made him by Eq. 
ward, when he was in England, It was doubtleſs in conſe. 
quence of this promiſe, that he required Harold not to op- 
poſe him, Had the Engliſh done Edgar juſtice, and 5 
bim on the throne, it is not likely duke William would hay 
atte mnt ed, upon 0 trifling A pretenſi On, to wrelt the Tran 
from a prince to whom of right it belonged. But he had to 
deat with Harold, who being only a private man, had pro- 
cutred himtelſ the crown by ae practices, and without. 
ahy manner of right. Accordingly, ſetting aſide prince Ed- 
gar, he compared his right only with that of the reigning 
King. His intereſt induced him to think, that Edwards 
promiſe 


Was equiva alent to an election, ſince it was thought 
Prop per to exclude the lawful heir. To this may be added, 
that he looked upon the crown of England as what he could 

not fail of, eſpectuily aſter binding Harold by an oath : and 


therefore, the indignation at being deceived, the deſire of re- 
venge, and chicfly his ambition the root of the quarrel, al! 
concurred to inſpire him with a reſolution to make an attempt 
upon the Engliſh crown, in ſpite of all oppoſition. Perſuad- 
ed as he was, that he had no leſs right than Harold, he thought 
he might uſe force to wreſt the crown from a prince, who had 
naturally no. title to it. I heſe, probably, were the motives 
that engaged duke W mam in ſo great an undertaking, the 
ſucceſs whereol ſeemed very doubtful. 
The exami- As for Harold's right, it ought to be conſidered under 
8 a double view, with regard to the duke of Normandy, and 
title. with regard to prince Ldear. If we examine the election 
of this king, in oppoſition to the duke, we find nothing but 
what' was regular and according to form; and againſt which 
the duke could have any juſt reaſon to object. It i is certain, 
ſuppoſing Edward had nominated duke William his ſuccellor, 
either by will or otherwiſe, the nomination would have been 
of no force, unleſs confirmed by the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
Accordingly this is what ſome affirm, being ſenſible the duke's 
title without this approbation was little worth. And in truth, 
where is the nation, that, without being forced to it, would 
ſufter their king, by his own bare nomination, to ſubject them 
to a foreigner, in excluſion of the princes of the royal blood, 
ol cven of the molt . worth) lords of ine kingdom? If this 
| | | Wele | 
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were ever the caſe, it was done by ſurpriſe, before the people 


had time to oppoſe it. The election therefore of Harold was 


very lawful, at leaſt with regard to the duke of Normandy, 


ſince it was made by the aſſembly general, whoſe Power duke 
William had no right to diſpute. 

But in comparing Harold's title with prince Edgar's s, it is 
hard to give it ſo, favourable a conſtruction. It way indeed 
be ſupported by the opinion of thoſe who maintain, that, 
during the Saxon government, the crown was elective, and 
the nobles and people had a power of giving it to whom they 
pleaſed. But beſides the, difficulties attending this opinion, 
ſuppoſing that were ſo, this argument would not be ſufficient 
to juſtify Harold's election. How extenſive ſoever ſome would : 
make the privileges of the aſſembly-general in the time of the 
Saxon kings, yet no one, I believe, will affirm they had a 
power of conferring the crown on a private perſon, in prejudice 
of the princes of the royal family. At leaſt it would be very 
difficult to produce any inſtances from the hiſtory of the 


E Anglo- -Saxons to eſtabliſh this opinion. The queſtion then 
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amounts to this, whether the nation had a right to elect Ha- 


rold in excluſion of Edgar; or, whether, on this occaſion, 
they did not ſtretch their power beyond its e bounds. 


As I deſign to treat of this matter in another place, I ſhall 
not undertake to decide the queſtion at preſent, but only re- 
mark, that ſuppoſing the nation had ſuch a power, yet it 


muſt be owned it was abuſed at this juncture, and that Edgar : 
had great injuſtice done him. But notwithſtanding all its 
defects, this election gave Harold an incomparably better title 


than the bare nomination of king Edward gave duke William, 

granting the will was as real, as it appears to be imaginary, From 

what has been (aid, it is eaſy to ſee the duke of Normandy's claim 
was huilt on a weak foundation. But to return to our niſtory. 
After Hatold was crowned, there was not a perſon, in the Tofton Si 


kingdom but what owned him for lovereigh, and paid him pares to dif 


obedience. | But though he found no. oppoſiti ion at home, it tutb his bro- 
was otherwiſe abroad: not to mention the duke of Norman 
dy, who, before he diſcovered, put himſelf in a ene * 


_ Ther, 


execute his deſigns, earl Toſton was 5 preparing et diſturb the 
king his brother in the poſſeſſion of his new. e He 


could not forgive his impartial proceedings, when, in favour 8. Dunetand 
of the Northumbrians, he diſpoſic fled him of his government. G. Nena 


hough Harold 8 acceſſion to the crown. ſhould Dave render- 


ed him more formi ible to him, this conſideration = AY 
only to inflame his hatred. the more, and put him upon de- 
viſtiog all poſſible means to dethrone him, As he was not 


„ . ignorant 
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ignorant of the duke of Normandy's intentions, with when 


he had contracted -a ftrift friendſhip, ' on account of their 


_ marrying two ſiſters, daughters of the earl of Flanders, be 
went to concert meaſures with him againſt the king his bro- 


ther. There is no doubt but duke William encouraged him 


to execute his deſigns: but it does not appear that he furniſh. 
ed him with any money, troops, or ſhips, of all which he 
| had himſelf fo great need againſt his intended invaſion. Pro. 
bably therefore it was the earl of Flanders, his father-in- Jau, 


that ſupplied Tofton with ſhips, by means of which he in. 


He plunders feſted the Engliſh coaſts, and plundered the Ifle of Wight. 
the Iſle o 


Wicht, and After. which by landed ſome troops at Sandwich, but being 
lands at informed the king was marching towards him, he ſet ſail for 

Sandwich, the north, and entering the Humber with his little fleet 5, 
made a deſcent on Yorkthire, and committed ravages as if * 


and then in 
the north. had been in an enemies country. Harold, not thinking it ad. 


viſeable to leave the ſouthern parts, commiſñioned ear] Mor. 
card to go againſt his brother, who, having been made go- 
vernor of Northumberland in the room. of Toſton, was par- 
ticularly concerned to put a ſtop to his incurſions. As for the 


Harold's be- king, he remained at London, that he might haue an eye to 
Edgar's party, and prevent them from exciting any troubles 


| haviour to 
3 upon that young prince's account. This ſeemed to him, at 
that time, to be what he had moſt to fear, being ſenſible the 


"Ne done Edgar fat heavy upon the minds of thoſe who 
were well-affeed to the ancient royal family: and therefore, 


to prevent their diſcontents from breaking out into action, he 
careſſed the prince as well as thoſe of his party. He even in- 
finuated from time to time, that he had accepted the crown 
purely on account of Edgar's youth, willing they ſhould un- 


derſtand, as if he meant to reſtore it to the prince when he was 


of age to govern. With this view he created him earl of 
Oxford, and ſecmed to take a very particular care of bis 


education, as it were to qualify him for the government ot 


5 the kingdom. 
Mozcard Mean while Morcatd; dcctnipanied with his brother El- 


. drives Tot. win, earl of Cheſter, ech with all expedition againſt 


on” Tolton, who was now on the ſouth- ſide of the Humber. He 


Sax, Ann, Came upon him unawares in Lincolnſhire,” and' put his little 


Malmeb. army to flight, compelling him to betake himfelf to his ſhip 


"Toſton finding he could do nothing conſiderable with fo ll | 
a number of forces, ſtecred towards Scotland, in expectation 


6 Ir confified af ſixtz fiips, Melmsb. p, 94, Sax. Annal. Others foy of 


_ forty, Brompt. Mat, Wem. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
of aſſiſtance from thence. But perceiving the king of Scot- 
land was not diſpoſed to ſupport him, he puts to fea againg 
with deſign to made another deſcent on England. Pr evented 
by contrary winds, he was driven on the coaſt of Norway, Heis ariven 
where he accidentally met with what he had been ſeeking ſo to Norway. * 
induſtriouſly. wen en 
Harold Harfager king of Norway, had lately taken ſome 
of the Orcades ?, which belonged to Scotland, and was fitting 
out a more numerous fleet in order to carry on his conqueſts. 
Toſton being informed of this prince's defi igns, went directly 
to him, pretending he was come to propoſe to him a more 
noble undertaking. He repreſented to him, that a favourable 
opportunity offered to cofrquer England, if he would but turn 
his arms that way, The better to perſuade him, he told him, 
there were in the kingdom two powerful factions, both ene- 
mies to the king, the one for prince Edgar, the other for the 
duke of Normandy ; and therefore, the Engliſh being thus 
divided, it would not be difficult to ſubdue them. Adding, 
that he himſelf had a ſtrong party in Northumberland, which 
would very much promote the execution of this deſign. He 
made him believe the king his brother was extremely odious 
to the Engliſh, and would be certainly deſerted by them, as 
ſoon as there appeared in England a foreign army ftrangenough _ 
to ſupport his enemies, Harfager, greedy of fame, and al- 
ready devouring in his imagination ſo noble a prize, wanted 
not much ſolicitation to engage in this project. Prepoſſeſſed 
by Toſton of the praQicablents of the thing, he reſolved to 
J all his forces i in waking lo glorious a 8 
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p They are now called he 1 Iſles of 
Orkney, Whatever the ancients have 


ſaid of their number, there are but 


twenty-ſix inhabited, the reſt are uſed 
only for paſturage, and are called Holmes. 
Orkney lies north of Caithneſs, in the 


latitude of tifty-nine and ſixty degrees, 


Eagles are in ſuch plenty here, and do 
fo much miſchief, that whoever kills 
one, is entitled to a hen from every 
houſe in the pariſh, The largeſt of theſe 
iſles. is Mainland, anciently Pomoma, 
twenty-four miles long, Wwhereon ſtands 
the only remarkable town, called Kirk - 


wal, famous for St, Magnus's church, 


"and the biſhop of Orkney's palace. The 
iſles were firſt inhabited by the Pics, 
who kept poſſeſſion of them till deſtroy- 
ed in 839, by Keneth II. of Scotland; 
from which time they were wt to 


11 2. 


the "Boots, till Aer un REV Donald 


Ban the, uſurper in 1099, to Magnus 
king of Norway; but in 1263, they 
were ſurrendered to Alexander III. king 


of Scotland, by treaty with St, Magnus 
king of Norway, who is taid to build. 


the ſtately cathedral at Kirkwal. They 


have ſince remained annexed to the 
crown of Scotland. 


iſles, lies a ſtone calls J Dwarſic Stone, 


In Hoy, one of thei 


thirty-ſix foot long, eighteen broad, and 
nine thick, hollowed by art with a 


ſquare, hole of two foot high for the en- 
try. Within, at one end, 15 a bed big 


enough for two men, excellently hew n 
out of the ſtone, with a pillow, ; at the 


other end is a couch, and in the middia. 
a hearth for a fire, with a hole over it 
Orkney gives title 


While 


for the * 
to an earl. 


. 
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The duke 
of Norman- 
dy Prepares 
for the in- 
vo ſion of 
Eu land. 
S. Dunelm. 
Camden. 
M. Weſt, 

| Ingulph. 


Ec 


1 H E H 1 8 1 0 R * 
Whit the king of Norway was making his preparation 


9 
the duke of Normandy was no leſs ſeriouſly thinking of means 
to wreſt from Harold a crown, he had fo long been! in expec 
tation of, and which he could not bear to ſee 9 his on 
without extreme regret. Though his rival, in all appearance, 
was firn;}y ſeated in bis throne, the Juke imagined he was 


able to pull bim down, fince the way by arms Was {tilt open, 


when all other methods failed. However, to proceed regu- 
Jas y, he ſent ambaſſadors to Harold, to require him to delive 
him vp the . and in Ca 9 of refuſal, to charge him with 
the breach of his oath, and declare war againſt him. Harold 
told the in dalfz ers, 6c Their mæſter had no manner of right 
« to the crown of Engl: ad : that ſuppoling the late king had 
„ di. poſed of it in his favour, a thing the. Engith knew n0- 
$6 thing of, it was contrary to the Jaws of the land, which 


allow not the ki jag to give away the crown according to 


<< his fancy, much leſs to a foreigner. As ſor his part, he 


had been elected by thoſe, who had the power cf placing 


6c. the kings on the throne, and therefore could not refign it, 


40 wichout the breach of that truſt repoted in him by the Eng- 


c liſh. As for the oath, the violation whereof he was charg- 


- ox” 


ed with, it having LSE extorted from him at a time when 


: e he had not the power to help himſelf, it was null and void, 
e by the laws of all the nations in the world. In fine, he 
„ added, that he knew how to defend his right againſt any 


Duke Wil- 


liam conti- 
nues his 
preparations 
Harold 
gains the 
_affetions of 
the people. 
Punelm., 


Bron, P 5 


and cauſed Juſtice to, be. duly and impartialſy adminiſtred. In 
nne, he forgot nothing that. might ſerve to confirm his ſubjccts 
in the ellcem, and afeQion they ee had tor him. _ His la- 
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ce perſon that durſt diſpute i it with him.“ T his quarrel being 
of too great conſequence to be decided without a war, each 
party took ſuch meaſures as he judged molt likely to prove. 
ſucceſsful 3 

The duke's vexation to be deceived, the 1 5 of revenge, 
the ſhame of renouncing his pretenſions, and the pleaſing 
hopes of being maſter of England, ſpurred him on to uſe all 
poſſible, endeavours to ſucceed in his deſigns. On the other 
ſide, Harold finding he was like to have ſo formidable an 
adverſary, thought nothing would be ef more ſervice to him, 
than gaining the people to his intereſts, To this purpoſe, he 
made himfeff more popular than ever, Fe leſſened the taxes, 


9 Bromp' on ſivs, duke William ſent : very eas ble; for befides that on! 
a ſecond mefſice to king Harold, offer beſt hiftorians t 211; ts the young lady 


ing t. defiti from his claims, provide was dte zu, it is not like the duke's 
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bour was not in vain. The Engliſh, charmed with his firſt 
proceedings, which afforded them fo pleaſant a proſpect, re- 
ſolved to ſacrifice their lives and fortunes to ſupport him on 
the throne to which they had raiſed him. Duke William, 
for his part, not being ignorant of the reſolution of the Eng- 
lith, perceived he had no other way to attain his ends, but by 
having forces proportionable to thoſe of the enemies he was 
relolved to attack. 

The main difficulty was, to raiſe a ſum of monev fufficient Dube Wil- 
for the charge of ſo great an undertaking. His firſt method lia Res 
was, to convene an allembly ok che ſtates of Norman dy, to ob. eee 
tain their concurrence. But he found them very backward to 
comply with his defires. They told him, that N cormandy The fates 
having been drained of men and money by the late wars, werfe to 
ce they were ſo far from being in a n to think of mak- e g 
„ ing new conqueſts, that they were hardly able to anten Normans. 
c their own territories againſt the attacks of a powerful in- B:omp: 

& vader. Beſides, how juſt fo ever the duke's claim to E Ng - 
land might! be, they could not ſee that any advantage would 
& accrue 0 their country from this expedition. In fine, that 
=; they were not obliged by their allegiance to ſerve in foreign 
„ wars, wherein the ſtate had no concern.“ This Rout an- 
ſwer deſtroying the duke's hopes of raiſing money in a public 
way, he bethought himſelf of an expedient, which ſucceeded 
to his wiſh. This was to borrow money of private perſons, 


and gaining ſome of the chief men, the reſt were inſpired with 


an emulation who ſhould be molt zealous in aſſiſting cheir 

prince. William Fitz-oſhern undertook to fit out forty ſhips 

at his own expence. The moſt wealthy, every one accord- 

Ing to his ability, ſubſcribed very large ſums : fo that the 

duke by this method raiſed more money than he could have 

done by a public tax. But as this was not ſufficient, he en- 

gaged ſeveral of the neighbouring? princes to furniſh him with 

troops and tranſports, on condition of their having lands aſ- 

ſigned to them in England after the conqueſt, He even de- 
manded the aſſiſtance of France; but it was not the intereſt 

_ of that crown that the duke of Normandy ſhould become _ 
more powerful. Very fortunately, king Philip, who was then France lets 
a minor under. the care of the earl of Flanders, obſtructed not him procecd 
his proceedings, which a prince that had been old enough to att 


ſtruction. 
by have knowu his own intereſts, would infallibly have done. It 8 


r The earls of Anjou, Poi! Abus 7 Boulogne, and Alan carl of Bretagne, 
Camd. Introduc, | | 


| is og 


1 Hao - 
is tree indeed, the Fourt,. of France 1 knn erregen to ade the 
_ e from this 10 55 but {9 no purpo RI 
The pope Lean time oke Tam, Who, Wly, too wiſe not to * ſen- 
N ſible of the, N of 155 fs | nitted nothing that might 
G. 17 ſerye to give it Pies col gyro uſtice.., With, this. view. be 
Jagulph, bethought himſelf e Ry my very, proper to blind the 
eyes Gtr the world; * hien was, to procure the pope's appro- 
bation, of his "undertaking, to whom, it is ſaid, he made a 
_ pronii\ e of holding the kingdom of England of the, apoſtolic 
ſee. However this be, the pope very. heartily eſpouſed his 
cauſe, and ſent bim a confecrated banner *, as a mark of his 
approbation. Moreover, willing. that all. chriſtians ſhould 
know that religion was concerned in the affair, be ſolemniy 
excommunicated all that ſhould dare oppoſe, the duke in the 
execution of his project. This approbation was, of great ſer- 
vice to the duke, as it furniſhed. him with means to Jultify 
his intended expedition, and at the ſame time removed the 
7 of ſuch, as he was endeavouring to engage in his 
uarrel. But it had not the ſame. effect in England. Whether 
ie Engliſh knew nothing of the. pope's EXCommunucation, or 
been upon it as a great partiality, it prevented not Harold 
from equipping a large fleet, and raiſing A. DUAIGOuS: army, 
with which he reſolutely expected his enemy. 1; .,-1 
Harold dif- The charge of keeping ſo conſiderable an armaments could 
miſſes his not but be very burthenſome to the people, a thing the king 
: pL Y would have gladly avoided. After he had in vain expected 
formation. ſome months the arrival of Duke William, finding he did not 
Camden. appear, and the autumnal equinox approached, he imagined 
( purſuant to ſome falſe informations he had received) that the 
duke had deferred his expedition till the ſpring. Accordingly, 
he thought he might aach lay up bis ſhips for the winter, and 
diſband Nis troops , to ſave an der pay expence. 
he Eine of But as he was returning. to London out of Kent, Where he 


8 ra- had given his Jaſt orders for difbanding the army, news was 
vages Nor- 


. brought him that the king of Norway, accompanied with cart 
. Tofton,, Was entered, the 15 yne, with a fleet of five hundred 
8. Punelr', fail“. Surprized at this, e invaſion, be haſtily drew 


his together again, Which were, di perling themſelves. | 
| But Vibe Hey w were Teady to; march >, 1 a Norwegians had 5 


2 + > 


ro atot thy 1 | 
g' WAH dad che ember”. b Hehry With a cy 931% Agnus Dei, and one | 
entered into 2 Jeagve, by which: Henry of St, Peter's ha'rs. | 
| bout) os bimpclr 49 march. Wah #1 the n This was about Sevteniber $. R. 
German rorce: * againſt. a One, that de Diceto. p. 479. Brompt. 


Mo ald attack, Nor andy, durie 8 Wile: * Malmeb, Hut ing d. and Sax. Fry 
an's expedition, Into, Engl. 425 ſay it conſiſted only ct three hundred 3 
Daniel, ; | h + 
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made a gteat progreſs. '' Having ſacked the counties an both 
ſides the Tyne, they put to fea, and entering the Humber, 
Janded their forces on tftie north fide &, and ravaged the coun- 
try with ine xpreſſiple *cruelties. Morcard and Fdwin endear pere 
voured to ſtop their career, with ſome troops levied in haſte ; Morcard 
butt were vanquiſhed, and their whole army deſtroyed v. 279 Fins 


* Sax, Ann. 


Fluſhed with this ſucceſs, the Norwegians advanced towards Prompt. 
Lorle, and laid e to the city, which they quickly became 
maſters of; the inhabitants, who were unprovided with all 
things neceſſary for their defence, chuling rather to ſurrender 
upon terms, than to expoſe themſelves to certain ruin. Mean 
while, Harold advanced with all expedition to give the Nor- 
wegians battle, who having left their fleet in the Humber, 
Were marching towards the North, to compleat the reduc- 
tion of Northumberland, before they proceeded to other con- 
dueſts. As they marched but ſlowly, and as Harold made all 
_ poſſible haſte, he came up with them at Stanford bridge, on . 
the river Derwent, a little below York :. The Norweglans, The batel⸗ 
upon bis approach, intrenched themſelves in ſo advantageous of Stanford- 
a poſt, that it ſeemed impoſlible to force them. They were bridge. 
poſted on the other ſide of the river, where there was. no 
in them but by the bridge, of which they were ma- 
ſters. Notwithſtanding this, Harold, who was very ſenſible 
bow much it behoved im to come to à battle, ordered the _ 
bridge to be inſtantly attacked. The Norwegians ſtoutly de- Malmsb. 
fende@'it, but could not withſtand the efforts of the Engliſh, Prompt. 
RR (Oh 14-55 7 IM 41 | N Huntingd- | 
though animated by the aſtoniſhing valour of one of their own 
men, who alone defended the bridge againſt the Engliſh army 
for a conſiderable time. At length, the brave Norwegian be- 
ing flain , Harold became maſter of the bridge, and paſſed 
his army over. Then furiouſly falling upon” the enemy, after 
an obſtinate fight, entirely routed them. There had never 
been in England an engagement between, two ſo numerous 
_ armies, each having nv leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. 
The battle, which was very bloody, laſted from ſeyen in te 
morning till three in the afternoon. Harfager and Toſton Harfager 
were both flain, and Harold obtained a compleat victory. Of _ Os 
the whole army that came from Norway in hive hundred ſhips, 
the remains was Carried off by Glaus, fon of Harfager, in 
twenty veſlels, with the canqueror's leave. The booty which 
= At a place called Richale in the Battle-Bridpe, from this engagement 
eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire, S. Dunelm. between Harold and the Norwegians. 
Camden. gig . or , e 0&7 Jy Path; Pohe en,, | 
y The place was Fulferd'near York, a He is ſaid to have killed forty men 
S. Dunem. Muth his own hand, Brompt. 
2 Which Camden ſays, is alſo called | | | 
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home, and all they had plundered in the kingdom“. 
Harold having been fo impolitic as to retain the ſpoil to him- 


THE HISTORY 


was taken upon this occaſion was very great, ſince there was 
found in the camp all that the Norwegian» had brought from 


Zut 


ſelf, raiſed ſuch diſcontents in his army, as proved of very ill 
conſequence to him afterwards e. One would think this 
prince, who was naturally generous, ſhould have ſecured the 
hearts of bis ſoldiers, by a liberality which would have colt 
e nothing, eſpecially at a time when he ſtood in ſo great 
ecd of their ſervice. But he conſidered, the expending this 
bogen in the war againſt the duke of Normandy, would very 
much eale the people, whoſe affection he was detirous to pre- 
ſerve at any rate. Nevertheleſs, he ſhould have conlidered _ 
the gaining the hearts of his ſoldiers was no leſs neceſſaiy. 
Doubtleſs it would have been better for him to cultivate their 
affection, as he too plainly diſcovered to his coſt on another 
occaſion, It has been often obſerved, that ſoldiers are ncver 
10 little regarded, as when by their bravery they have procured 


wy 
tories ſerve to render them uſeleſs. But 'tis no leſs certain, 


their maſters ſome fienal advantages, becauſe their oven vie- 


that ſooner or later a diſcontented army: give their Prince of 


their general cauſe to repent of uſing them ill. 
Whilſt Harold was buſied in the North, in Ann the dis- 


orders occaſioned by the Norwegian invaſion, the duke of Nor- 


mandy, who had long waited for a wind at St. Valery, ſet fail 


about the end of September, and had a ſpeedy paſſage to 
Pevenſey * in Suſſex. Pis affirmed, that in leaping aſhore, he 


II. Weſtm, fell all along on his face; at which one of the ſoldiers. ſaid mer- 


Malmsb, 


| Huntingd. 


rily, « See, our duke is taking poſſeſſion of England,” which 


the duke took as a good omen. No body appearing to eppoie 
his landing, his firlk care was to run up a fort near the place 


where he Jiſembarked © to favour his retreat in caſe of neceſ- 
ſity. Some however. will have it, that he ſent his ſhips back 
to Normandy, 10 let his amy ſec they had nothing to truſt 


to but their valgur f. . After ſome days ſtay at Pevenſcy, he 


marched along the ſhore : as far as Haſtings s Where he built 


b Adam Bremenſis aue. they took Knighton ſays, that he landed part of 


ſo much gold among, the ſpoil, that his forces at Pevenſey, and the other 
twelve young men could hardly bear it part at Sandwich, 


" Wh . Howl dus.“ This battle was e In which he lay Mill for fifteen 
fought nine days before. William the qaye, and kept his ſoldiers from plunder- 


Conqueror !. andcd. ing the-zei2hbouring parts. Malmeb. 
1 was the cuſtom in of lays for Camden lays, he ordered his ſhips 
all the ſpol's to be fairly divided amohg to be burnt, 
the officers and 5 5 „ i The: Thief of the cinque- ports, 
d Now Pemſey. He l. anoed Septem- whoſe Burge fl: s xetain the old title of 


ber 20, After ew! ing veer near a month Barons. 
pron lis raſiuge, Sax, Arn, Mal. 5b. 
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a Kröndtt fort than the former, reſolving there to expect his 


enemy, of whom he had no intelligence. Twas here he He publiſhes 
publithed a maniſeſto, ſhowing the eafont 'of his coming Mid Case, 
England; namely, firſt, to revenge the death of prince All tied, —— 

brother of king Edward. This, if ever: any, was A frivolous 
pretence, ſince bar! Goodwin, the contriver of that murder, 


was dead, and Harold never charged with it. Secondly, to 


reſtots Robert archbihop of Canterbury to his ſee. This 


was no better reaſon than the firſt ; for Robert was baniſhed 
by the genetal afſembly in Edward's rcizn, and conſequently 


the preſe ent king could not be blamed for it. *Tis very likely 
this article was inferred i inthe manifeſto on the pope' S account, 


to ſerve as a cover for his partiality to the duke. "Thirdly, and 
principally, to offer the Engliſh his aſſiſtance to puniſh Harold 
for 5 to ze the crown, without any right, and 
directly contrary to his ath. It is to be obſerved, he made 


no mention either of Eda s will, or verbal promiſe, and 
that his ſilence on that head renders this third motive very 
triſing. For indeed, without ſuch a will or promiſe, what 


pretence could the duke of Normandy have to concern 


| himſelf with the affairs of England? Some affirm he founded 
his right on his kindred to Edward; but he was related to 


che late king, only by Emma of Normandy, who had never 
any title to the crown; and befides, he was himſelf a baſtard. 


But he did not fo much build his hopes on his manifeſto, as 
on the ſtrength of his army. He was very ſenſible, if he 
-  obtaitied the victory, his reaſons would be readily admitted. 


Mean while, not to terrify the Engliſh, he charged his army 
to injure none, but ſuch as were actually in arms againſt him. 


But neither this precaution, nor his manifeſto gained him any 
friends. The Engliſh could not conceive upon what founda- 


tion he had entered the kingdom with an army, Or what ad- 
vantage any one could have by taking his part. 
The news of the deſcent of the Normans was quick] Harold 


brought to Harold, who was ſtill in the north, little "EXPECtT- comes to 
ing this invaſion till the ſpring. As ſoon as he was inform- « 
ed of it, he marched to vive theſe new enemies battle, whom 
he did not think more formida wle than the Norwegians, By 
haity marches, he came to London, where, upon a review, 

he found his army very much diminiſhed, not only by the 

battle of Stanford, but by unuſual deſertions, occaſioned by 

the diſcontent of his troops. However, all the nobility of The nobili- 


ondon. 
S. Dunchn, 


the kingdom repaired to him, and offered their aſſiſtance on ty e him, in 
an accaſion' where it was no lels their intereſt than his, 8 


rep el the foreigners. IV hilft he expected at London ſome of 


"his". 
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dors from 
the duke, 


3nd from 
Harold to 
the duke. 


Harold en- 
camps near 
the Nor- 
mans. 
Malmab. | 
M. Weſt. 


Gurth' "Be 


brother, 
Malmsb a 
M. Weſtm. 
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his troops that were behind, duke William ſent ambaſſadors 
to require him to Tefign the crown, and to charge bim with 


brcach of oath. » He was ſo moved at the haughtineſs where- 


with the ambaſſadors addreſſed him, that he could hardly re- 
frain from uſung them ill. However, he governed his paſfion, 
but in return ſent him a menacing and inſulting meſſage. 
The duke patiently heard what Harold ordered to be faid to 
him, and diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors without any anſwer. 
Mean time, Harold having drawn all his forces together, 
encampted about nine miles from the Norman army, witha 
reſolution to give them battle. Whilſt the two armies lay 


thus near one another, ſpies were continually ſent out on both 


ſides, each leader being equally defirous to know the ſtrengt) 
and poſture of his enemies. But the Engliſh ſpies magni- 
fied in ſuch a manner the number and diſcipline of the Nor- 
mans, that the principal officers: began to doubt of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the war *, Gurth, brother to Harold, took occaſion 
trom theſe reports, to perſuade the kidg to defer the battle, 


He repreſented to him, That by pfolonging the time, he 
| peech to his (0 


would find his army to increaſe continually, whereas the 


, enemy's forces would daily be diminiſned. That nothing 
„ could annoy the Normans more than wintering in an 


«enemy's country, where they had not yet ſo much as one 
< 


* 


fortihed town, and from whence, in all probability, the 
« want of neceſſaries would compel them to retire. / That, 


* as he was accuſed. of breach of each he had reaſon to fear, 


ein caſe he was guilty of the charge, heaven would not 


„ proſper his arms: neverthelcfs, if he was abſolutelv bent 


to come to an engagement without any farther delay, it 


would be moſt proper for him, not to be preſent himſelf 
„in the battle, that he might diſcourage the enemies with 


the diead of having a freſh army to deal with, though 


c they were ſo fortunate as to obtain the victory. In a word, 
ec if he would truüſt him with the command of his forces, 
* he would premiſe. him, not indeed the victory, which was 


d in the hand of God alone, but to die 1 in the defence of 


Harold's 
anſwer. 


dc his country,” The! king was deaf to all his hrother's 
reœaſons, reply ine, That by his former actions he had gain- 
ed the eſteemt of the Engliſh, and therefore could not thinł 


_ "#8 .0f. Jofing it again by an inglorious flight. That he had 
rather tun the hdr ard Of a battle the ſucceſs whereof was 


Lo 9 285 uncertains than forfeit his reputationz: as! he Ne 
14 
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; bi Anna IAbe: ſples took the Nor- then aon the Engl w wear long 
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ing, as if they were ſure of the victory. The Normans, on 7 Haſtings. 
almsd. 


M. Weſtm. 
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« moſt aſſuredly do, if after ſo. near an approach to the 
« enemy, he ſhould be known to withdraw 'F'hat after all, 
« the, Normans. were not more formidable than the Nor- 


“ wegians; and if he was to fight, he could not! do it at 


« a better time, than whilſt his army was fluſhed with their 
„late ſueceſs. In ſhort, that he was reſolved to let his ſub- 
« jects {ee he was not unworthy of the crown he wore.“ 
Duke William perceiving; by all Harold's motions, that he was 


bent to give him battle, advanced a little to ſeize an advan- 


tageous poſt, Where he could conveniently draw up his army. 
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Whilſt they were preparing for a battle, which was to The duke 


Adͥeecide the fatc of both princes, duke William ſeemed: to 


abate ſomething of his haughtineſs. It is to be preſumed, the 
thoughts of a battle in an enemy's country, where his loſs 
would be irretrievable, inſpired him with ſome dread of the 
cvent. On the other hand, he could not well forbear re- 


| flecting on che blood that was going to be ſhed in a quarrel, 


ſends pro- 
poſals to 
Harold, 


the juſtice whereof he could not be thoroughly convinced of, 14m, 


before they engaged, he ſent the king by the hands of a cer- 
tain monk theſe four propoſals, for him to take his choice. 
Ihe firſt was, to reſign the crown, as he was bound by oath. 


By the ſecond, be offered to return into Normandy, provided 
Harold would do him homage for the kingdom of England. 
| By the third, he was ready to refer the differences to the 
judgment of the apoſtolic fee. Laſtly, he propoſsd the de- 
cCiding of their quarrel by a ſingle combat. It is no wonder 
Harold rejected theſe four propoſals, ſeeing they were all ſo 
Ss advantageous to the duke. As for the two firſt, it is viſible, 


| how detzimental they were to Harold. The third feemed 


ſomething fairer; but the pope having already declared in fa- 


vour of the duke, what juſtice could Harold expect from him? 
As for the fourth, the advantage plainly lay on the duke's 
ſide, ſinee in a ſingle combat, he hazarded only his perſon. 


| whereas Harold ventured his crown with bis life. The victory 
would have procured the duke of Normandy a noble kingdom, 
| Whereas it would have only acquired the king the glory of con- 

| quering. Beſides, Harold was of opinion, the deciſion of an 


affair, where the whole nation was concerned, ought not to 


depend on the ſtrength and 1kill of a ſingle arm. His anſwer 
therefore was, God ſhould determine on the morrow the juſtice 


#. 


| of their rights. [13108 210-4450} + LE. 1 
The Engliſh ſpen 


offcring up prayers to God for, ſucceſs, At length, on the 
K ey „ 1 


| the contrary, were employed in preparing for the battle, and 


how much ſoever he, ſeemed to be ſo. Be this as it will, M, weft, 


t the whole night in carouſing and ſing- The battle = 


The victory 
a long time 
doubtful. 
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14th of OGtober, Harold's birth-day, but much more me- 
morable for one of che greateſt Coty: that ever happened 


in England, the 'two armies engaged, In the front of the 
Englif hood the Kentiſh men, a privi tege they had enjoyed 


ever ſince the time of the Heptarchy. > Hatold placed himſelf in 


the center and would ſight on ſoot, that his men might be the 
more encouraged, by ſeeing their King expoſed to equal danger 
with the meaneſt ſoldier. The Normarts were drawn up in 
three bodies. Montgomery and Fitz-ofbern cond ucted the 
firſt. Geoffrey Martel commanded the ſecond, and the duke 


himſelf headed the body of reſerve, to ſuccouf thoſe who 


ſhould moſt want it f. The Normans began to fight with a 
volley of arrows, which being ſhot upward, were like a thick 
cloud over the heads of the foremoſt body of the Engliſh. . 
As their ranks were very cloſe, the arrows did great execution, 
The Engliſh not being uſed to this way of fighting, were at 
firſt put Jos ſome little diſorder, The Normans willing to 


take advantage of it, vigorouſly attacked them. But the 


Engli { immediately falling i into good order again, gave them 


ſo warm a reception, that they were obliged to'draw back and 


take breath. Quiekly after, they renewed the attack, but 


met with as brave a reſiſtance as before, neither was it in 


their power to break their enemy's ranks. The. Engliſh 


_ chufing rather to die than give way, and the Normans 
| aſhamed to retreat, both ſides fought ſtoutiy for a conſiderable 
time, without either gaining ground. The preſence of their 


leaders animated the ſoldiers; they every where fought with 


equal bravery, without the leaſt ſigns of advantage on either 


fide. We may judge of the valour of the troops in both 


The duke's 


ſtratagem. 
| Huntingd, 


armies by the length of the light, hren began at feven 1 in che 


meruings and laſted till night. 

I thali not take upon me fully to deſcribe this blohdy 1 
I find ſo much conſuſion in the accounts of the hiſtorians, 
that J dare not flatter myſelf with being able to give a clear 


and diſtinct notion of the thing. I fhall content myſelf there- 
fore with the mention of two circumſtances, which. all hiſ- 


tagem, which made e victory Incline to his fide,” | 


torians unanimouſly agree, gave the Normans the victory. 
Tbe fight had laſted all day, and the ſucceſs was yet very 
uncertain, when duke. William bethought himſelf of a ftra- 
This prince, 
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2 The chief of William's hed ink” Almeri as Touars, Hugh earl 


__- were, Euſtace ear! of Bologne, William of Etaples, Walter Giffard, Hugh de 
Fitz-Richard, earl of Evrenx, Geoff rey Grentemeſnil, and Wi. lim de Warren. | 
fon of Rtrou "earl of "Motto ia 1 Dan el. | . 
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who was, very experienced, perceiving there was no breaking 
the ranks of the Engliſh, ordered his troops to retreat as they 
wen as if they were diſcouraged, but withal, to be very 
careful to keep their ranks. This. de being executed, the 
| Engliſh. looked upon the enemies retreat. as the beginning of 
their. victory. Poſſeſſed with this notion, they, encouraged 
one another with reiterated ſhouts, to preſs the retiring ene- 
mies, Their. eagerneſs. made them break their ranks, that 
they might puſh them with the greateſt impetuoſity, imagining 
they were upon the point of taking to flight. Then it was, 
that the Normans, finding their ſtratagem had taken effect, 
ſtood their ground, key a diſcipline they had long been 
uſed to, cloſed their 1 and falling on the diſordered 
Engliſh, made a terrible ſlaughter of them. Harold, enraged Harold ral- 
to jee the victory, which a moment before he thought himſelf bk ies his 
| roops again, 
ſure of, ſnatched out of his hands, uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to rally his diſordered troops. His labour was not altogether 
in vain, for at laſt he drew.up, on a riſing ground at a little 
diſtance from the field of battle, a good body of foot, which 
became at length very conkderable, by. being continually join- 
ed by the, flying troops, The duke of Normandy's vidtory 
being yet. far from complete, whillt ſo ſtrong. a body of the 
Engliſh kept together,,, he ordered them to be attacked with | 
great tury. But the Engliſh received them with that bravery, and n iſe 
and the Normans loſt fuch numbers of their men, that the inan. 88 
fortune of the day ſeemed ſtill very doubtful. The approach 
| of the night, and the reſolution of the Engliſh, making the 
duke deſpair 'of penetrating their ranks, he began to think 
himſelf conquered ſince he was not entirely victorious. Pro- 
bably, the Engliſh army might have retreated in good order, 
by favour of the night, if Harold could have reſolved to leave 
his enemy in poſſeſſion of the field of battle, at a time when 
the loſs on both ſides was pretty equal. But apprehending He coul 
his retreat might be prejudical to his affairs, and derogatory bees ut 
to his reputation, he would maintain his poſt, and not give 
the enemy that advantage. Beſides, he was in hopes of rally- 
ing his whole army ads the night, and an the _ 
the next morning. 
Mean time, the duke perceiving. the night Was like to: ab 
him of the glory of a complete. victory, made one effort 
more to drive the Engliſh from their poſt. In this laſt onſet, Harold ſlain, 
Harold was fain oy an arrow "hot, 1nto his brains Fo His 


— 4 j . Fi 


q -þ R. de Dicets DO Hunting 2 but the 15 4 raſhing on bie an 
| that Haro:d was not Killed outright, end of kim, 


troops | 
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| andtheEng- troops diſheartened at this fatal accident, began to give ground, 
liſh entirely and betake themſelves to flight. 


routed. 
Malmsb. 
Hunting. 


8. Dunelm. 


: priſoners. 


valour. 


nE HIS TOT 


Thus Harold's death was 
the ſecond thing that procured the Normans the victory, and 
put the Engliſh entirely to rout. They were purſued as long 
as day laſted; and in this purſuit it was, that à terrible 
ſlaughter was made, the conquerors killing without mercy all 
they could overtake, to ſave the trouble of guarding the 
The darkneſs of the night however ſaved a 
ood part of the Engliſh army, who retreated under the con- 
uct of Morcard and Edwin. Theſe two lords, Who had all 


along firmly adhered to Harold, ſeeing he was ſlaimy as well as 
Gurth and Lewin his brothers, ſubmitted at lengtlif*to 


provi- 
dence, having given, the whole day, viſible marks of their 
This long and bloody battle coſt the duke of Not- 


mandy ſix thouſand men; but the Engliſh loft a much greater 


for the whole army to fall on their knees, and return God 
thanks for ſo ſignal a victory. After diſcharging ſo juſt a 


© Malmsb. 


- as the circumſtance of the time would 


Harold's 
character. 


| 1 He had three horſes killed that day 
under him, without loſing one drop of 


and ſpent the reſidue of the night among the ſlain. On the 


* peaſants leave to do the ſame office for the others. The 
bodies of the king and his brothers being found, he ſent them 


| Duke William, at the height of his wiſhes, gave orders 


duty, he cauſed his tent to be pitched in the field of battle, 


morrow he ordered his own dead to be buried, and gave the 


to Gith their mother, who gave them as honourable a burial 
permit, in Waltham- 

Abby, founded by the king her ſon nn. 
Thus fell Harold, ſword in hand, in defence not only of 
his own, but of his country's cauſe, againſt the ambition of 
the duke of Normandy. The hiſtorians, who wrote in the 
reigns of the conqueror and his fons, have endeavoured to 


blacken the memory of Harold, to juſtify, in ſome meaſure, 


his blood, Malmsb, Nt 
m This battle was fought near Heath- 


fleld in Suſſe x, in the place whete the 
ton of Battle now ſtands, fo called 


from this day's action, wherein our mo- 


dern hiftarians ſay were flain above three- 
{core thouſand Engliſhmen. a> 
n An antient manuſcript in the Cot- 
tonian library relates, that the king's 


body was hard to be known by reaſon 
of its being covered with wounds, but 
Was at laſt diſcovered by one who bad 
been his miſt. fs, by the means of cer- 


mother without any ranſom, though the 


near St. John's church in Cheſter, and 


tain private marks known only to her- 
ſelf. The duke ſent the body to his 


is ſaid to have offered him its weight in 
gold, But though all others agree that 
Harold fell in this battle, yet Knighton 
from Gir aldus Cambrenſis aſſerts be was 
not ſlain, but eſcaping retired to a cell 


diced there an anchoret, as was owned 
by himſelf in his Jak confeſſion when 
he lay a dying, In memory whereof 
they ſhewed his tomb when Knighton 


the 
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O F ENGLAND. 


the ambition of the duke. But all they have ſaid amainft this 
laſt Saxon king, tends only to the imputation of breach of 
oath, on which we have ſeen what he alledged in his own 
vindication. He might have been much more juſtly blamed 
tor his fſecret practices, in procuring prince Edgar to be ex- 
cluded from the throne, who alone had a right to aſpire to it. 


But the ſticklers for the duke took care not to dwell on that 


head, ſince their reproaches againſt Harold would have touch- 

ed the duke no leſs than his adverſary. However this be, 
Harold may be ſaid to have been more worthy of the crown, 
had he been leſs forward to obtain it. He gained the Jove 


and eſteem of the Engliſh whilſt he was but a private man, 


and acted nothing during his ſhort reign e, which tended to 
leſſen their affection. He fought, within the ſpace of a few 


days, two great battles, with very different ſucceſs. In the 


firſt, his conduct and valour procured him a fignal victory = 
over the king of Norway; and his unhappy ſucceſs in the 


laſt, muſt be wholly aſcribed to his ill fortune. As for his 
other perſonal qualities, he was honeſt, obliging, affable, ex- 


CTCeeding generous, in a word, he was endowed with al the 
_ virtues which form a great prince. 
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_ Harold was twice married. By his firſt wife, whoſe name His iſſue. 


is unknown, he had three ſons, Edmund, Goodwin, and 
Magnus, who retired into Ireland after the "death of their fa- 


ther. By his ſecond wife, Algitha, ſiſter of Morcard and 


Edwin, he had a fon called Wolf, who was but a child at the 
time of the battle of Hlaſtings, and Was afterwards knighted by 
William Rufus. By this ſecond marriage, he had alſo two 
daughters; of whom Gunilda, the eldeſt, falling blind, paſſed 


her days in a nunnery. The youngeſt was married to Walde- 


mar king of Ruſſia, by whom ſhe had a daughter, who was 
wife to Waldemar king of Denmark P. 

Thus ended in England the empire of the Anglo. Lanes, 
which began above ſix hundred years before in the perſon of 


: = 1 the firſt king of Kent. We ſhall lee in the follow - 


ing book how England fell under the domini on of the 
Normans. 


o Of nine inthe and nine A. Denmark of that name. From whom 


p Tyrrel ſays, (from Speed) ſhe was the Daniſh Top” for many ages after | 


| mother. to Waldemar the firſt wag of ene, 


Vol. I. 3 K k 3 „ 


State of the 
Church: 


THE HISTORY 


CHE 


FROM THE 


Reign of ETurtarep II. to the Norman Con- 


quelt ; that is, from 979, to 1066. 


AFTER having ſeen what paſſed in England from the 
| beginning of the reign of Ethelred II. to the end of the 


dominion of the Saxons, it is not to be expected that this pe- 


_ riod ſhould afford much matter for an ecclefiaſtical hiſtory : _ 
in general, this century may be termed the age of ignorance, _ 


with reſpect to all Europe, but more eſpecially with regard to 
England. If there was occaſion, it would be very difficult to 
align the cauſes of this univerſal ignorance, not only in this 


kingdom, but in all other chriſtian ſtates. But it will ſuffice 
to alledge one, peculiar to England; I mean the wars the 
kingdom was perpetually troubled with, The arms of the 


pagans, which triumphed throughout the whole kingdom, 
ſcarce left the* Engliſh the liberty of profeſſing their religion, 


and conſequently, our knowledge of the affairs of the church 


in thoſe days muſt be very imperfect. Accordingly, I ſhall . 
confine what J have to ſay on this ſubject to a few heads, con- 


cerning the doctrines, councils, ſome particulars relating to 


certain ſees, and the moſt noted perſons among the clergy. 


The ſenſe of What attempts ſoever have been made at ſundry times to 


the church 
of England 
relating to 

the eucha- 
riſt. 


prove the antiquity of tranſubſtantiation, it could never be 
ſnowyn to be the doctrine of the church of England, before the 
time I am ſpeaking of. On the contrary, it evidently appears 
from the homilies or ſermons which were read in the churches 
for the inſtruction of the people, that the church in thoſe days 


Was very far from believing any ſuch thing. There is ftill 
extant a tranſlation of thoſe homilies 4, aſcribed to Elfric, 
who lived under Ethelred II. from whence any man may be 
convinced, that the church of England was then of a quite 


Sem into old Engliſh is preſerved in the 


9 Theſe homilies are in Latin ſtyled Bodleian Library, ad in th 


| at of Bennet 
&mones Catholici z the tranſlation ot College in Cambridge, „ 


e 


& ſight, has a corporeal figure: but what is repreſented to 
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contrary opinion. But that the reader may judge for himſelf, 
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* cay or death; whereas the euchariſt is not eternal, but cor- 
ruptible, ſubject to the force of; time, and diviſible into 


© many parts. Tis ground by the teeth, and paſſes through 
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The body in which Jeſus Chriſt ſuffered, and the eucha- 
riſtical body, are widely different. The firſt was born of 
the bleſſed Virgin, and conſiſted of blood, bones, nerves, 
limbs, animated with a rational foul. But the body which 


we call euchariſtical, is made up of ſeveral grains of wheat. 


It has neither blood, bone, nerve, limb, nor ſoul in it. We 
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1 ſhall lay before him an extract of one of theſe homilies relat- 
ing to this ſubject : ; 
„There is a great difference between the inviſible virtue Extratt of a 

of this ſacrament, and what it appears to us in the quali- Saxon ho- 

ties of its own nature. In its own nature *tis corruptible g 
bread and wine; but by virtue of the divine inſtitution, 
tis truly the body and blood of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, af- 


ter conſecration, not in a corporeal but ſpiritual manner. 


Ni on thi 


ubject. 


are therefore not to form any corporeal idea of it, but to 


underſtand. it wholly in a ſpiritual ſenſe. In the euchariſt, 


whatever repairs, our nature, and forms us to a better life, 


proceeds entirely from a myſtic virtue, and ſpiritual ope- 


ration, For this reaſon the euchariſt is called a ſacrament, - 
becauſe one thing appears to our ſenſes, and another to 


our underſtanding. What in the ſacrament is the object of 


over, the body of Chriſt, who ſuffered and roſe from the 
ead, is eternal and impaſſible, and no more ſubject to de- 


the common channels of the body; but notwithſtanding, 


the ſpiritual. efficacy of it remains in every part. A great 
many perſons receive this holy body or euchariſt, and yet the 


multitude of receivers weakens not the force of the opera- 


our underſtanding, has a ſpiritual force and efficacy. More- 


tion, the virtue of the ſacrament being lodged in every 


part of what is conſecrated, the leaſt part having as much 


efficacy as the greateſt, The reaſon is, becauſe the virtue 


does not operate in proportion to the e magnitude, 


but by means of the divine inſtitution. 


The ſacrament is a type and pledge, but the body of 


our Lord Jeſus Chriſt is the truth and reality of the repre- 
ſentation. God has vouchſafed to give us this E or 


earneſt, till we come to the truth itſelf, and then the 


edge 


will diſappear. For, as hath been obſerved, the holy Eu- 


charilt is the body of Jeſus Chriſt not corporeally but ſpi- 
Kka N * ritually 


1 Cor. 2. 


THESES WNT 
& ritually *, The apoſtle St. Paul, ſpeaking of the Iſraelites» 
« has theſe words: I would not that you ſhould be igno- 
rant, how that all our fathers were under the cloud, and 
paſſed through tie ſea; and were all baptized unto Moſes, 
in the cloud and in the ſea; and did all cat the ſame ſpi- 
ritual meat, and did all drink the {ame ſpiritual drink: for 
they drank of the ſpiritual rock that followed them, and that 


© rock was Chriſt. That rock, from whence the water 


flowed, was not Chriſt in reality, but a type and repreſen- 
tation of jeſus Chriſt, who made this gracious declaration 


John vii, 38. to all the faithſul] : It any man thirit, let him come to me 


« and drink; and out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living 


Water. By this he underſtood the Holy Ghoſt, which 
„ thoſe that believed on him ſhould receive. The Apoſtle 


_«« declares, that the children of Iſrael, whos were in the wil-_ 
gderneſs, cat the fame ſpiritual meat, and drank the ſame 


ſpiritual drink, becauſe the manna, with which they were 
“ {upported forty years together, and the water which flow- 
« ed from the rocks, were types of the body and blood of 


_< Jeſus Chriſt, which are daily offered in the church. That: 


„ manna and that water were the ſame which we now offer, 
<« not corporeally, but ſpiritually. To underſtand this, ob- 
« ſerve that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, before his paſſion, conſe- 
« crated the bread and wine into the ſacrament of the eucha- 
„ riit, and ſaid, This is my body; This is my blood: al-. 
88 though his paſſion was not over when he pronounced theſe 
% words yet by a myſtical operation, he changed the bread 
« into his body, and the wine into his blood, Juſt as he had 

« done in the wilderneſs before his incarnation, when he 


turned the manna into his fleſh, and the water that flowed | 
e from the rock, into his own blood.” 6. 


Anglia | 


Sac ra, vol. i. 


P 125. . 


As this explanation is a clear evidence, that at tbe time this 
homily was penned, the church of England believed not tran- 
ſubſtantiation, ſo it is no leſs manifeſt that Elfric, who tranſ- 
lated it into Latin, was of the ſame opinion with the author.“ 
*Tis true, there is ſome diſpute about the perſon of the tran- 
flator. Some believe him to be Elfric archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Others ſay it was Elfric the grammarian, ſirnamed 
Putta, who was archbiſhop of York. But which ever of the 
two it was, they both lived in the reign of Ethelred II. and 
neither of them was ever, accuſed of, heterodoxy. But as it 
might he objected, that Elfric was not of the he opinion 
"with the authot, 'w hom he tranſlated, though that is not very 


lieh, the contrary is Aa To} the following words of 


r Noa corporaliter ſed (piritualiter, - | > oy 
the 


This office, which is in Latin, affords this remark, 
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the ſame Elfric, in one of his letters to the clergy, « The 
<« ſacrifice of the euchariſt is not the body in which our Sa- 
« viour ſuffered for us, nor the blood he ſhed for our ſakes; 


< but 'tis the ſame body and the ſame blood fpiritually, juſt 
as the manna was which fell from heaven, and the water 


« which flowed from the rock.“ 

from the teſtimony of a prelate, who was at the head of the 

church of England, 
was not introduced into that church in the time of Ethelred Il. 

who aſcended the throne in 979. There is no way to evade 

the force of this proof, but by aſſerting the homily to be 
ſpurious. But this is much eaſier ſaid chan proved. 


Tis therefore moſt certain, 


that the doctrine of tranſubſtantiatiation 


It is not the ſame with regard to the invocation of the Invocation 


bleſſed virgin, and of the faints in glory, ſince, on the con- 
trary, we find it was practiſed in England in this very cen- 
tury. This is manifeſt from Canute the Great's 


virgin, and all the other faints. But as the authority of the!“ 
charters of thoſe days is not equally admitted by all, the 


ſame thing may be proved from a public litany then read in 


tie church, Here we ſee that after the invocation of the holy 
Trinity, theſe words are thrice repeated, O holy Mary, pray 


for us: After which the angels and ſaints were addreſſed to 


by name]. It is to be obſerved, when this practice was firit 
introduced, the application to the bleſſed virgin and ſaints was 
not ſo direct; 3 May the holy virgin the mother of God, and 
« all the ſaints intercede for us.” Theſe are the words in the 
public office of canonical hours uſed by the Anglo-Saxons “. 
that al- 


. though the leſſons, prayers, pſalms, lord's prayer and creed, 


are in the ſame tongue, yet at the end of each article of verſe, 


there follows a Saxon tranſlation in a paraphraſtical way, that 
the people might underſtand what was ſaid. 


of the virgin 
tary, and 

of the ſaints, 

charter to the Conc. 


abbey of Glaſſenbury, where there is mention of the bleſſed Vol. 1. 
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Among the canons, which go under the name of Flfric, F!fric's ca- 


who lived in the reign of Ethelred II, the XXXIIId obliges" none. 


5 elman. 
prieſts to have by them two ſorts of conſecrated oil, one for Cone. 


and enjoins that the ſick Tom. I. 


Children, and another for the ſick; 


ſhould be always anointed upon their beds, and ſhould con- P. 572: 


tranſlated by Mr. Elftob; 
addreſs, as far as we can diſcover, did 
not prevail in England till the tenth 
century: At which time, in the ho- 
mily of the aſſumption of the Bleſſed 


15 Sankta Dei Genetrix virgo Maria 
& omnes ſancti Dei intercedant pro 
„ hobis peccatoribus ad dominum, ut 
«© mereamur ab eo adjuvari & ſalvari, 
« qui vivis & regnas Deus. Now 


1 | 


this amounts to no more than a with 


Tor their interceſſion, and is far from 
A direct invocation. 


This office 15 
K k 3 


Virgin, there is a direct prayer to the 
Bleſſed Virgin to intercede for them. 


feſs 


Coll. Eccl. Hist. p. W 


302 


Extreme 
unction. 


| The ue 


3 


Synod of 
Haba, 


THE HISTORY 
feſs themſelves before the ceremony of anointing paſſed upon 
them, which no prieſt was to preſume to perform till deſired 


by che ſick perſon, 


Vhence it may be inferred, they did not. 


ſtay till the ück were in their laſt agonies, before they admi- 


niſtered the extreme unction t. 


In the XXXIIId canon, the four firſt general councils v are 
put upon the ſame foot with the four goſpels; but thoſe of 


later ages 


are not of ſo great authority. Hence *tis evident 


that the author of theſe canons did not think all the general 


councils were infallible. 


Had he been of this opinion, he 


would not have given a greater authority to the four firſt than 


to the other councils *. 


From the beginning of the reign of Fthelred II, to the 
Norman conqueſt, we find in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 


land but two councils: 


In all appearance, the wars with the _ 
Danes prevented the biſhops from aſſembling more frequently, 


or rather were the reaſon that the acts of theſe conventions 


are luſt. 


Both theſe councils -M one at Engſham, and the 


other at Haba, were held, whilſt Elphegus was axchbilhop. 
The moſt remarkable canons are as follow. 


In the council of Len, the IId canon enjoins the 8 
: Nn Jibgcy of the clergy. 
The IXth forbids all perfons to do any wrong to the ed, 
or eject a clerg gyman out of his benefice without ny conſent of 


the biſhop. 


By the XVIIth, every Friday was t to be a 


upon a holiday 1 


aal unleſs: it t fell 


The XXth enjoins frequent confeffions, and the people are 
ordered to receive the ſacrament three Zines; at 19 in a 


year * Ws 


'The council of Haba has dat one canon rworh tice. | 
By the ſecond, every chriſtian was obliged to faſt three days 
with bread aged water, before the feaſt of St. Michael, and ta 
diſtribute among the poor what he thould have eaten in theſe - 


three days. 


£ The xxIIa orders the pril td. '- 


5 | read, on ſundays and holydayy, |: the 


Goſpel, the Lord's Prayer, and Creed 
in Engliſh. 


v Nice, Conſtantinople, Epheſus, and 


Is Chalcedon. 


w This is directly oppoſite to the 
doctrine of the modern church of Rome, 
which pays the ſame ſubmiſſion to the 
| decrees of the council of Trent as of 
Nice, and reckons the church in all 


Les all ke ing ple. 1 8 


x They were made up of Seculars as 
well as Ecelefiafticks, and the conſti- 


tutlons paſſed there related both to 


church and fate, Coll. FEccl. 
208. | 
y The xIxtn enjoins widows to ſtay 
twelve months after the death of their 
husbands, before they marry again. 
2 The XXIIId orders, that the yearly 


nayal expedition be N foancy 


Hiſt, 


after Eater. 


This 
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This is all worth remarking in theſe two ſynods. But to 
ſupply the want of councils we have the eccleſiaſtical Jaws of 
Canute the Great, and Edward the Confeflor ; ſome of which 
I ſhall inſert to ſhew the great regard theſe two Princes had for 
the clergy. The following ones are Canute's * 

The IVth enjoins all chriſtians to pay great reſpect to the Canute's 
clergy, becauſe their ſacerdotal functions are extremely bene- Eccleſiaſti- 
ficial to the people. moore 

By the Vth, if a prieſt was accuſed of any crime, he had the 
liberty of purging himſelf by laying mals, and receiving the 
euchariſt. 

The XIIth recommends celibacy to the claws; and ranks 
them among the Thanes of the {ccond C88, that 1s, among 

the gentry ®, 

The XXth ordains, that at funerals the dues ſhall be paid 
upon the breaking up of the ground; and that the dues _ 
be paid to the pariſh the deceaſed belonged to, tough he wa 
buried elſewhere. 

The XXIId enjoins the obſervance of Sunday from Stur 
day three a-clock in the afternoon, till Monday break of 
day. 

1 he XXIUd 3 the times of faſting, and places the 
vigils of the feſtivals af the bletied virgin, and of the apoſtles 
among the faſts. | 

There are feveral others relating to the payment of tythes 

and peter-pence, the violators of the privileges of the clergy, 
and the like in favour of the church. 
It is likewiſe decreed by theſe laws, that every chriſtian ſhould 
learn the Lord's Prayer, and the Apoſtles Creed ; otherwiſe, 
they were allowed neither to ſtand 5 nor receive the 
communion, nor have chriſtian burial. | 

The eccleſiaſtical laws of Edward the Confeflor run u chiefly 
en the protection of the church and clergy. + 5,7. RecleGaſti- 

The Iſt forbids the moleſting a clergyman contrary to the Os of 
tenour of the privileges of the church. Spelmen, p. 
Ihe IId appoints certain days, whereon all proceedings 11 625. 
the courts of juſtice were to ceaſe. 


— the IIId, the church's 8 cauſes are to de tried firſt. 


a In he -— able. itis ſaid theſe laws The low fas. if a 8 baia ſrom 
re dran up at Wincheſter by the ad- a woman, may Gcd have mercy upon 
vice of, the wiſe men of the nation, that him, and let him have the, woriiy ho- 
-13; The prelaces and. noh es. nour of a Thane, Wilkins, p. 129. 

b Via in a 0 Welt 15.40 the 'VIth, c. 6. as | | 


4*#4; 
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Elections of 
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The IVth firmly eſtabliſhes the immunities of thoſe who in 


any wiſe depend on the church, and ordains that they ſhall 
not be obliged to anſwer any plea, &c. except in the eccleſiaſ- 


tical court. 


The Vth confirms the privilege of ſanctuary to churches, ard 
extends it even to prieſts houſes. 
By the VIth, if any perſon broke in upon the privileges of 
the church, he had no way to get off, but by ſubmitting to the 
ſentence of the biſhop. 
The VIIth orders the punQtual payment of tythes, and ſets 
forth what is to be paid. | 
The IXth determines the circumſtances relating to the or- 


deal tryal. 


The XIIth ſettles the fine of Manbote. or the ſum to be 


paid to the Lord for killing any of his vaſſals or flaves. The 
: king 5 and the archbiſhop's Manbote is fixed at the ſame ſum. 


3y the XIIIth all found treaſure belongs to the king, unleſs 
it be found in a church or church. yard. then the Sold is the 


king' S, and the filver the churche's &. 


It is viſible Weiz theſe laws, that the. clergy took care 


of themſelves, when t ey met with devout and ny N or 


ſuch as flood in need of their intereſt. 
But notwithſtanding the great e 8 the 3 | 


biſh ps and Kings for the clergy, "they could not retain the privilege of 


ang 


k Ingulph. 


chuſing their biſhops and abbots, Whilſt the prelates con- 


| fined themſelves within the bounds of their We functions, 


and meddled not with civil matters, the power of electing was 
freely left to the chapters, But when the biſhops were become 


rich and popular, and began to interpoſe in {tate-affairs, by 
reaſon of the fiefs they were poſſeſſed of, it was of great con- 
ſequence to the kings, to have ſuch, biſhops and. abhots as were 
in their intereſt, or at leaſt, were obliged to them for their pre- 


ferments. Accordingly, the kings, began to interpoſe in elec- 
tions, by way of canvaffing, or recommendation, and very 


often by refuſing to put in pol effion of the fiefs belonging to the 
church or abbey, ſuch prelates and abbots,as they did not like, 


In fine, the authority of the court by degrees prevailed ſo, 
that in the time of Ethelred II, the monks had entirely loſt 
the privilege of chuſing their abbots, as appears from Ingul- 
phus. In thoſe days, ſays he, the monks and abbots ſel- 
66 dom reſorted to court. But ever ſince the kings haue dif 


= T'he ee wa! in Dr. Wilkins, this 6 Iver, © he othcs ha! f goes ta the 


ſoy”, the goid is a tne king's and half cl urch. 


„ poſed. - * 


r B N &L AND 
& poſed of the Abbies, the Monks have made intereſt with 
the courtiers, which ſometimes coſt them very dear.“ This 
hiſtorian loudly complains of this abuſe, though he himſelf 
was inſtalled in the abbey of Croyland by the fame method, 
that is, by the fole wall and pleaſure of i eng the Con- 
queror, 

There were but two removals of biſhops ſees within the Tranſlations 
period I am going over. The ſee of Kirton in Weſlex 4 was of fees, 
removed to Exeter ©, and the ſee of Lindsfarn, in Northum- s. Dunelm, 
berland to Durham. Aldhun biſhop of Lindsfarn, being 
diſturbed in that little iſland by the incurſions of the Danes, 
reſided at Durham, carrying with him the relicts of St. Cuth- 
bert. He built a cathedral, and hxed his ſee there, where it 
has remained to this day f. 

II 981, the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury avid: a The biſhops | 
new juriſdiction in Wales. Gucan, a Welch prieſt, being of Landaff 
choſen biſhop of Landaff, and conſecrated by archbiſhop * 
Dunſtan, this precedent was followed by his ſucceſſors, who the arch- 
like him owned the archbiſhop of Canterbury for their metro- biſhop of 
politan. Some infer from hence, that all the Britiſh biſhops Canterbu,e 
at the ſame time owned the ſuperiority of the church of 
Rome, But this conſequence cannot be admitted. It is cer- 

| tain the biſhop of St. David's all along exerciſed the archie- 
piſcopal ſunctions in Wales, till the time of Henry I, and that 
without the ornament of the pally the mark of {ubmiſſtion to 
the pope. 

As the archbiſhops' 'of Canterbury and York made is 
| greateſt figure among the Engliſh prelates, during the laſt period 
of the Saxon monarchy,” it will not be amiſs briefly to carry 
down the fueceſſion of each of thele ſees. This will be of ſer- 

vice towards clearing what has been already, or {hall be hereafter 
related of the affairs bf the church. 

Ethelgar, Dunſtan's ſucceſſor, was 
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its TY one Succeſonof 


year and three months, and was ſucceeded by Siricius. This the arch- 
. J 10 2 biſhops of 
Canterbury. 


d Crediton or Kirton gande on che 
Cireden in Devosſhitre; there are now 
no footſteps of its having been a bi- 
ſhop's ſce, but a great mcadow called 


ſhop. | Here are fi teen PET The Malmsb. 
organ in the cathedral is the largeſt in 3s Pontifie. 

England, the greateſt pipe being fifteen gervaſii. 
inches diameter, The city is about a AR, Pont, 


| My Lerd's Meadow, 


e This city ſtands on the river ralled | 


Iſc by the Britons, and Ex by the Sax- 
ons, whence the name Iſca and Exan- 
ceſter, 
Caeriſc, It was made a biſhop's ſee 
by Edward the Confeſſor, in 1043. 


The Welſh call it to this day 


| built about. the "Fu 995. | 
L.cofric 2 Burgundian was . firſt bi- 8 


mile and half in compaſs. 
f Dvrham being almoſt ſurrounded 


with the river Were, was called by tbe 


Saxons, Dunholme, Dun ſignifying a 


hill (the city being ſeated on one) and 


Holme, thar is, a river iſland; it was 


prelate 
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| prelate is blamed 5 


on 

by all hiſtorians, for adviſing Ethelred to 
ive money to the Danes, which ſerved only to allure them 
hither, inſtead of keeping them away. But perhaps they who 
exclaim againſt him moſt, would have given the ſame advice, 
had they been in his place. Elfric, tranſlator of the Saxon 


 Homilies, ſucceeded him in 995, and was followed in 1006, N 


by Elphegus, who was murdered by the hands of the Danes. 
Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury in the conqueror's time, 


very much queſtioned whether Elphegus might properly be 


Called a martyr, ſince he was not maſſacred on account of re- 
ligion, but only becauſe he would not conſent the people of 


Oc bern. 
Hoveden. 
Fadmer. 


his dioceſe ſhould be taxed to pay his ranſom. Anſelm, Abbot 


of Bec, whom he conſulted on this occaſion, told him, he 


who choſe to die rather than to do an unjuſt thing, received by 
his death the crown of martyrdom. Livingus ſucceeded El- 


phegus in 1013. He was kept priſoner ſome time by the 


France till the ſtorm was over. 


A great 
change in 


Eoin St. Auguſ- | 


tin's mo- 
__ maſtery, 
Gavers, 


Danes, and after the recovery of his liberty, retired into 
Afterwards, he returned ta 
his ſee, and died in 1020. Egelnoth, called the Good, was 


his ſucceſſor. In the time of theſe two archbiſhops, St. Au- 


guſtin's monaſtery was much degenerated, by the licencious 
lives of the monks, who indeed wore the religious habit, 
but with little obſervance of the rule. The caule of this al- 


teration was, the maſſacring of all the monks, except four, 
when Canterbury was taken by the Danes. 


The ſecular 


_ clergy, who afterwards ſupplied the place of the dead monks, 


were willing to enjoy the revenues and privileges of the mo- 


naftery, but not to be tied to the rule obſerved there before. 

_ They took greater liberties than the old monks, and gave the 
title of Dean to their ſuperior, inſtead of that of Abbot, 
which remained till the time of archbiſhop Lanfranc, who 


changed it into Frior. But to return to Egelnoth. This pre- 1 


late raiſed the ſee of Canterbury to its former luſtre, being 
ſupported by Canute the great, with whom he was much in 


Harold's chaplain l. 


favour 5, He was ſucceeded by Edſius, who had been king 
He governed the church till the year 


1050, either by himſelf, whilſt his health permitted, or by a 


| by Canute his father to ſet the crown 


8 Egelnoth, who was archbiſhop ſe- to perform the ceremony, 


Harpsfi "ED 


venteen years, tfuſed to crown king 
Harold, telling him he Was enjoincd 


upon none but the iſſue of queen 


Emma. Then laying the crown on the 


altar, he denounced an impiecation 


aggainſt any biſtop that ſhould venture 


This, if true, 1s another argument 8 
gainſt Canute's will. 1 


h Edfius. crowned. or anointed king 


Edward the Confeſſor, an Eafter-day, 
and then preached. upon the occaſion. 


Sex. Aon, MLXII. This is the ſirſe 
coronation-ſermon we meet 


with. 


= chore- 


FEN. 
chorepiſcopus, when diſabled by ſickneſs. This chorepiſco- 
pus, who exerciſed all the A er functions, refided at 
St. Martin's in the Fields i. Robert, a Norman monk, made 
biſhop of London by. Edward the Confeſſor, was by the ſame 
prince promoted to the fee of Canterbury after Edſius. He 
was driven from thence in the manner before related, and Malmsb. 
baniſhed the kingdom by an aflembly-general, and Stigand, * 
biſhop of Wincheſter, placed in his room. Robert appealed ! ly ts 
to the pope againſt theſe proceedings; but Stigand, notwith- 
ſtanding the appeal, and without ſtaying for the pope's de- 
termination, who for that reaſon ſuſpended him, got himſelf 
conſecrated. But, notwithſtanding his ſuſpenſion, and though stigand the- 
he had never applied to Rome for the pall, he exerciſed al] ſuſpended 
the metropoliticalfun&ions, till he was depoſed in William ang af Narr 
the Conqueror's time®. Very probably, i in thoſe days, the wy Rai 


erciſes the © 
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ES Engliſh were not of opinion that the archbiſhops elect could functions of 


not exerciſe their functions till the pope was pleaſed to im- **Þbiſhep. 


power them, or that the pope's bare ſuſpenſion Was ſufficient 
to put a ſtop to their acting as primates. 5 

TI! he ſucceſſion of the archbiſhops of York was as Wil Succoiion- 

| After the death of Ofwald i, Adulph fucceeded him in 993, org arch- 
and governed his church till 1002, when by his death he 3 ad 

made room for Wulſtan II. who, after twenty-one years, was Stubbe, 

ſucceeded by Elfric Futta, ſirnamed the Grammarian, thought 

by ſome to be the author of the tranſlation of the Saxon Homi- 

lies. To him ſucceded Kinſius m, in 1050; after whom came 

5 Aldred, who was alive at the conqueſt. _ 

5 Among the biſhops'of note in thoſe days, Wulfſlan, viſhop wan 

> Worceſter, was a perſon of an extraordinary character in = 
ſome men's opinion; though Lanfranc thought him unquali- S. Dunelm, 

| fied for the office of a biſhop, for his ſtupidity and want of Knighion. 

learning. But this is not the firſt time that weak men have are 

been made to paſs for ſaints. This prelate being conſecrated 


by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, made his profeſſion of ca- 


N 


| nonical obedience to  Stigand, archbiliop of . tho” | 


1 I] I SH . 
| 3 . Gervas. 
archbiſhops formerly had a Chorepiſ- 
copus, or aſſiſtant; but this office was 


extinguiſhed by Lanfranc, Coll, Eccl. 


Hiſt, 


antipope, de Geſt, Pontiff. J. 3. He 


was imprifoned at Wincheſter by Wil- 


Malmsb. 


Iiam I. where he died. 


1 He was buried at St. Mary's in 


The Wan. bid; he built 


k Malmsbdry fas,” da ocered a. 
pall five years" after from Benner the 


Stubbs, 
m Chaplain to Edward the Confeſ- 

ſor : Stubbs ſays, he ordained one 

Magſues biſhop of Glaſgow, and John 


many other inflruments, when York 


his ſacceſſor, and received an acknow- - 
ledgment of his metropolitical juriſ- 
diction in writing, which was loſt with 


was ſet on fire by the Normans ſoon 


after the n 


bee | 
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Creſſy, 
P- 984. 


Edmund bi- 
ſhop of Dur- 
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ſuſpended by the pope. To account for this diſregard of the 
pope's ſuſpenſion, it is pretended the ſubmiſſion was made to 
the ſee of Canterbury, and not to the perſon of Stigand: but 
when ſuch aſſertions are advanced, they ſhould be ſupported 
with ſome authorities, whereas this here is deſtitute of all. 
Edmund, biſhop of Durham, was remarkable for the man- 
ner of his election. The chapter of Durham being met to 
elect a biſhop, and not being able to agree upon their man, 
Edmund, a prieſt of that church, ſaid jeſtingly, that ſince my 0 


were at a loſs whom to chuſe, they had as good take him an 


make him a biſhop. As miracles were then much in vogue, the 
chapter looked upon this motion as a diyine impulſe, and ſo 


Engliſh 
mi ſſionaries 
in Sweden. 
Jo. Magn. 
lib. xvii. 
Cap. 19, 20. 


Loccenius 


Hiſt. Suec. 


- Sax, Gram, 


1 lib. K. 


to whom they preached e. 


unanimouſly agreed to elect him. Edmund became famous 


ſons of the higheſt birth and ſtations. . 


We muſt alfo reckon in the number of illuſtrious perſons 


* 


for his courage and boldneſs in reprimanding vice, even in per- 


of that age certain Englith eccleſiaſtics, who flouriſhed in 
Sweden and Norway. Olaus Scot-Kunung, king of Sweden, 


deſigning to turn Chriſtian, deſired Ethelred to ſend him ſome 
miſſionaries to inſtruct him in the goſpel. 5 Sigefrid, arch- 


_ greateſt part of theſe miſſionaries were mar tyred by the pagans 


, 


5 1110 18111 51813501  V16HT.. 
I have ſpoken elſewhere, though in a very general manner, 


of the diviſion of the kingdom into pariſhes, But fince I am 
come to the end of the Saxon empire, jt, will not be foreign 


. | 2444 62419 Dh e ids Bons e 

o Through the lazineſs or ignorance fore but of little uſe, unleſs, in {ſettling = 
of the monks, the only writers in thoſe the reizns and deat 15; of ſome of our 
d:ys, we have but few hiſtorians from Saxon kings, who livtd about this time, 


Aſſer to the Norman conqueſt. Next concerning which the copies of the 


to Aſſer was Ethelwerd, Who wrote in . Saxon Annals differ. From him tao the 


- os - Ip _—_— . ' | - . . f 
the reign of Fdgar, and lived till 1o090, . conqueſt, we meet; with no hiſtcrians, 


though he did nt continue his Chro- except Oz berh, who wrote the Lives of 


n.cle fo far. He wes (as he hinſelf St. Dunſtan and St. Alphage, which 
ſays) deſcended from the blbod royal. are pullihd9,iv the firſt yolume of An- 


His works <onfift of four bogks, which. glia Sacta ; the 3 . 
w: re publiſhed by Sir H. Sacil. Biſhop > PINE AA * Leu FIRM 57 


Nicoiſon ſays, the whole is an imper- accouft of the times immediately pre- 
tect tranflation of the Saxen Annals. ceding the zeign of Edward the Cone 


His ſtyle is boiſterous and « bſcure, and feſlor. 55 
in ſome paces hardly ſenf-; and ihe: e 
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to the purpoſe to conclude what J have to ſay of the Anglo- 
Saxon church with a more particular account of this mat- 
ter. 

Auguſtin, the firſt biſhop of the Saxons, receiving from The diviſion 
the king of Kent ſome lands, for the maintenance of himſelf of eee 
and the monks he brought with him, diſpoſed of the profits ,; 3 
of theſe lands and the offerings of Chrittians as he thought fit. Collier 5 

But becauſe he wanted inſtructions in this matter, he conſulted Eccl, Hiſt. 
Gregory I. who told him it was the cuſtom in the church of 
Rome to divide the offerings into four portions, and diſtribute 
| one of them for the maintenance of the inferior clergy. How- 
ever, as Auſtin and his companions were monks of the ſame 
order, the pope exhorted them to live together as brethren. 
Thus alſo lived Aidan and Finan, biſhops of the Northum- 
brians, who were monks as well as Auſtin, though of a dif- 
terent order. But it cannot be inferred from hence, that in 
all the churches the biſhop and his clergy lived in common, 
as ſome pretend, On the contrary it ſeems to follow, from 
the biſhop's being obliged to diſtribute the fourth part of the 
churches revenues among the clergy, that they did not live 
in common. Be this as it will, the biſhop and clergy were 
maintained as well out of the profits of the lands given to the 
church, as by the daily offerings of the people. 
The number of Chriſtians daily increaſing, and there be- 
Ing at firſt in each dioceſe, which contained a whole king- 
dom, but one church, it could not but be very incommodi- 
ous to many of the new converts to reſort thither. It was 
neceſſary therefore that others ſhould be built, and prieſts 
ſent to officiate in them. Theſe prieſts were not however 
fixed upon any particular church, but kept with the biſhop, 
who ſent out ſometimes one, donde another, to miniſter 
in the remote churches, after which they returned to him. 
In proportion therefore as Chriſtians increaſed, new churches 
were erected for the conveniency, of thoſe who lived at a diſ- 
| tance from the cathedral. Theſe churches were no more 
than chapels of eaſe to the principal church, to which be- 
| longed all the offerings that were made in the others. Accord- 
ingly the prieſts, at their returng put the offerings they had 
received into the biſhop's hands, which ſerved for the main- 
tenance of the biſhop, and the clergy that were about him. 
The prieſts then at firſt had no other titles but that of belong - Stillinolce, TO 
ing to a certain dioceſe :- for theſe firſt rural 'churches are : 
not to be conſidered as diltinct Paris, Ky, as chapels be- 
* longing to the cathedral. 
| | Theſe | 
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Theſe rutal churches were not at firſt very numerous. The 
reaſon is, becauſe the lords who had large eſtates, were the 
only perſons that founded them, and generally were content- 
ed with building one ſingle church for the uſe of their vaſſals. 
The number of chriſtians being greatly increaſed, it was be- 

come neceſſary to provide for the conſtant reſidence of a prieſt 
in each of theſe churches. But as the great men, as well as 
the people, did not care to have a new prieſt at every turn, 
the biſhops were willing to continue the ſame to them; and 
from this time pariſhes may properly be ſaid to commence. 
However, left the prieſts, thus fixed to one cure, ſhould be 
unmindful of their dependence on the cathedral, the biſhops _ 
reſerved in their own hands the revenues and oblations theſe 
churches were endowed with. This gave the founders ſome 
uneaſineſs: they could not bear to ſee the prieſt, who did all 
the duty, have ſo ſmall a ſhare of their donations. Where 
fore the zeal of erecting new churches beginning to cool, at a 
time when there was moſt need of them, the biſhops thought 
Wharton's fit to yield a little, To this purpoſe they compounded with _ 
r Ja | thoſe who had a mind to build churches, and were ſatisfied 
© 1urailties, , 4 | | 1 | | A 
P. 31. with preſerving to the cathedral a third or fourth part of the 
nincomes, with the right of baptiſm and burial. This obſtacle 
being removed, theſe private oratories became very numerous, 
almoſt every great man building one for the conveniency of 
himſelf and vaſſals, Moreover, when any lord alienated 
part of his eſtate, the purchaſer ſeldom failed of erecting a 
church in his new purchaſe. On the other hand, the biſhops 
being greatly enriched by the grants made to their churches, 
built likewiſe churches on thei lands, as well for the con- 
veniency of their tenants, as tb imitate the nobles, among 
whom they themſelves began to be ranked. By all theſe 
means the rural churches abounding every where, there was 
no neceflity of ſending prieſts from place to place, ſince each 
church, as was before obſerved, had one of its own: and 
thus by deprees the parochial diviſion was ſettled. However, 
the biſhops were long in poſſeſſion of the tithes and oblations, 
till at length, in order to quicken more and more the zeal. 
of chriſtians, they removed this difficulty, which obſtructed _ 
the building and endowing of churches. They not only left 
to the parochial prieſts the revenues the founders were pleaſ- 
cad to affipn, or, at leaſt, the much greater part, but alſo 
granted them the power of adminiftering the ſacraments in 
their reſpective churches. This is the riſe and progreſs of 
tbe parochial diviſion, which was almoit quite ſettled in the 
„ . 8 55 7 reign 
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reign of Edgar, or perhaps of Canute the Great. Between 
that time and the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, there were 
ſome farther ſubdiviſions, but, in all appearance, there were few 
new pariſhes after the Norman conqueſt : at leaſt, we find by Monat. _ 
ſeveral charters of the latter Saxon kings, that the pariſhes of Angl. unde 
_ Cambridgeſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Lincolnſhire, were the Ys 1 {| 
. . z ede 
ſame as at preſent ; whence it may be preſumed the pariſhes of 
the other counties agreed with our modern diviſions? 


p As may be farther ſeen from Doomſday Book, where the pariſhes are very 
near the ſame as at this day. | e 
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